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PARISH OF WICK. | 


1 County and Preſbytery of Caithneſs. —Syned of Carb. 
neſs and Sutherland. ) 


By the Reverend Mr WILLIAM SUTHERLAND. FE” 


Origin of FY FTP 


HE ancient and modern name of this pariſh, as far as- 
can now be aſcertained, is that of Wick, an appella« 
tion common alt over. the northera continent of Europe, 
ſuppoſed to ſignify the ſame with the Latin word wicus, a _ 
village or ſmall town, particularly when lying adjacent to a 
bay, or arm of the ſea, reſembling a wicket. When any 


other ward is e before or after it, * word denotes 
Vol. X. A ſome d 


' 
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* 


ſome peculiar property, for which the town or village is ro- 
markable. FE FLOG e | 


The papiſh is 13 computed miles in length, and. 7 in 
bneadth. Its figure is almoſt circular, though, in ſome 
places, indented. The extent of the ſea coaſt is more than 
double the number of miles, that the public road paſſing in a 
direct line can meaſure, The ſhorteſt road to the ferries 
to the Orkney iſlands, being evidently by Wick, and not by 
Thurſo, a regulation took place, in 1791, by which the 


. courſe of the Orkney poſt was altered, fo that it now goes by 


the former, inſtead of the latter, town. 


Sea coaſt, Rocks, Caves, Qc.— The coaſt of this pariſh con- 
fiſts principally of high rocks, particularly along the line ex- 
tending from Clyth in Latheron pariſh, towards Ulbſter, the 
property from which Sir John Sinclair derives his family 
title. Theſe rocks are prettily diverſified by various creeks, 
where fiſhing boats can harbour. The fithermen, on this 

part 


The names of the different creeks, (in the provincial dia- 
leR, get,) are numberleſs. They ſeem to be partly of Daniſh, 


and partly of Engliſh derivation; as Whalegoe, from whales 


having been caſt a-ſhore there, a circumſtance that has happen - 
ed on different parts of this coaſt—Re:goe, from a ſlimy mine- 
ral water dying the face of the rock—Ravengoe, or the creek of 


ravens— Heathegoe, abounding with heath—T32/2, or the ſhel- * 


ter of foxes, &c. There is alſo a rock near Uibſter called Le- 
han ore, a name which, according to tradition, it obtained from 
the following circumſtance: Gun of Clyth, a gentleman of 
Caithneſs, going over to Denmark, prevailed upon a Daniſh 

rinceſs to marry him. In returning home, to make preparations 

r the reception of the lady and her attendants, the veſſel, 
with the expected gueſts, was. wrecked upon this rock, and 


every ſoul periſhed. A pot full of gold, the remains of the 


prreck, having been found upon the rock, it hence obtained the 
pame of Leoban ore, ar golden Bags, The body of the Princeſs 
R | : * 
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part of the coaſt, to get to their boats deſcend a huge preci- 
pice by winding ſteps in the face of the rock, by which 
ſome lives have been loſt; and yet, from frequent practice, | 
it is often done without aſſiſtance, by a blind fiſherman in 
Ulbſter. To ſecure their boats from being daſhed againſt 
the rocks, particularly in ſtorms and ſtream tides, the fither< 
men hang up their yauls by ropes, on hooks fixed in the face 
of the rock, above the level of the water, where they are 
ſafely ſuſpended, till the weather is fit for going to ſea, Mr 
Brodie, tackſman of Ulbſter, has paid ſome attention to the 
cleaning of theſe havens, and rendering the paſſage eaſier 
down the declivity. At one of theſe creeks (called Faligoe 
from the fall of water) is a fine caſcade; ruſhing down a very 
high precipice, which, with the reflection of the ſun, makes 
a very conſpicuous appearance, from a conſiderable diſtance 
at ſea, Underneath theſe rocks are many coves, extending 
up a conſiderable way, and acceſſible only by water in boats. 
In thoſe hideous caverns, as viſitors advance, the light of 
the ſun is gradually excluded, till at laſt, they are involved 
in utter darkneſs, and recourſe muſt be had to torches, before 


they reach the ſtrand. Along the ſhelving ſides of the 


coves, many cormorants neſtle and reſt; and the report of a 
gun fired in them reſounds with a moſt tremendous noiſe, 
In the ſeaſon for ſeal catching, the fiſhermen, as ſilently as 
poſſible, land in boats at the head of the coves, on the beach, 
where they find numbers of ſeals, which they kill with blud- 
geons for their oil. In the egreſs from theſe coves, the gra- 
dual light of the ſun is enjoyed with double ſatisfaction. The 

| v5 magnificence 


was thrown aſliore, and interred in the neighbouring buryin 
ground at Ulbſter, where Sir John Sinclair's family romb 1s 
tituated, The ſtone, which is ſaid to cover her grave, is ſtill 


extant; and has ſome Hieroglyphick characters inſcribed, 


though now much obliterated by time. 
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magnificence of the ſcene is heightened by many rocky pyramids 
of immenſe height, riſing, at ſome diſtance, out of the ſea. 
Curious petrefactions, ſome of them meaſuring from 2 to 3 


feet in length, are found in ſome of theſe coves. On the 


eſtate of Hempriggs in the mouth of a creek, one very re- 
markable rock forms a ſmall iſland, about a gun ſhot in 
length and 24 feet in width, covered with green, and open 
at the top, where ſea fowls neſtle; it is ſupported by two 
oblong pillars, completely interſected, ſo widely, that a boat 
can eafily paſs through, and fo regularly, that it appears 
more like the work of art than of nature“. 


Old Wick.Near this iſland is the caſtle of Old Wick, 
built upon a narrow promontory : It is now a ruin, but forms 
a good beacon at fea, and is called by ſailors the Old Man 
of Wick. It ſeems to have been conſtructed for a place of 
refuge, having the ruins of a ditch and draw-bridge, a num- 
ber of port holes for defence, and a conveyance for retreat- 
ing, by a ſtair deſcending through the rock, to the fea. It 
was once the refidence of the Lords Oliphant (a dormant 
title.) one of whon is ſaid, in ancient times, to have been 
murdered, at a place. not far diſtant from his caſtle. 


Salmon Fiſbing.— On the eſtate of Hempriggs, is a lock 
called the Salmon Craig, where the proprietor has a ſalmon 


fiſhing, which might be carried on more extenſively in the 


bay and river of Wick. The general opinion is, that this fi- 
ſhery would be more productive were the courſe of the river 
altered, and carried in a ſtraight line to the ſea, which will be 
the cale if the projected new harbour takes place. 

New 


The rocks along the coaſt of this pariſh abound with great 
varicty of ſea-fowl, eſpecially marrots, ſcarts, gulls, wild pi- 
geons, & affording « great d: al of rock ſhooting, the produce 
of which the filbermen take up in their boats, falt and eat in 
winter, 
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F Wicks 


New Harbour — The new harbour is not only an object of the 
higheft importance to the town itſelf and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, bat to the kingdom at large, It would be the means 
of ſaving many veſſels, which, when overtaken by ſtorms or 
contrary winds, have no place of ſhelter, between Cromarty 


I 


and S:romneſs z whence on this dangerous coaſt, from the 
want of a harbour, many veſſels have been driven aſhore, and 
many lives loſt. A harbour commodious for a number of 
veſſels, and ſafe in all weather, might be made at Wick. This 
would be particularly beneficial during the herring fiſhery, 
which has been much retarded from the want of ſuch a ſhel- 
ter. In 1791, no leſs than 34 veflels lay there on the bounty, 
pent up in very narrow bounds, and in conſtant danger of 
running foul of one another. The propoſed plan for this har- 
bour however could not be executed without conſiderable ex- 
pence. It was laid before the Eritiſh Fiſhery Society, who 
ſent perſons of ſkill to take an exact ſurvey of the grounds, 
and to report their opinions, which was in favour of the mea- 
ſure. A correſpondence has in conf.quence been entered into, 
with Benjamin Dunbar of Hempriggs, the proprietor, fer feu- 
ing out, on the ſouth ſide of the water, oppoſite to the town 
of Wick, ſeveral hundred acres of land, for building a ſiſh- 
ing village. The harbour at preſent, is very apt to be choak- 
ed up by banks of ſand, thrown up at the mouth of the 
river, and which are only cleared away by ſtrong floods. 
'Phere is another inconvenience often felt at this place, that 
veſſels muſt frequently wait both for a fair wind and a fiream 
tide, as they do not always anſwer at the ſame time. Along 
the coaſt near Wick, are a number of creeks, or 22s, into 
which, during the herring fiſhing feaſon, ſmall boats reſort, 
which, at other times, are laid up in a fine-baſon, at a little 
diſtance to the north, called the Broad-Haven of Wick, 


Slaxigre, —Near Wick is the creek of Staxigoe, deriving its 
name from a pyramidical rock, commonly called here a ſtack, 


formed 
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Formed in the mouth of the creek. Many veſſels reſort there 4 


in ſummer, but cannot ride there with ſafety in winter. It ts I 


a kind of port, where conſiderable quantities of grain and meal, 1 3 


the produce of the neighbouring country, are ſhipped off. 3 


Several perſons have commodious ſtore houſes, and ſome kilns 23 
| 9 


for ſmoaking herring have alſo been built there. Ground is 
feued out by Mr Dunbar, the proprietor, for dwelling houſes, ** 


at the rate of 10s. per acre per annum for gg years. 


Neſ- Head. Near Caſtle Sinclair, is a high rocky promon- 
tory called Noſs-Head, conſpicuous ſome miles off even in the 
middle of the country, and viſible at a vaſt diſtance at ſea. 
If a beacon were erected here, and a light houſe at Duncanſby- 
head, ſeamen would have a good direction for regulating their 
-courſe through the dangerous navigation of the Pentland 
Frith. Many accidents have happened by veſſels ſteering too 
near the land, in the dark, and proceeding right forward, fo 
as, inſtead of entering the Firth, to involve themſelves among 
the breakers on the Sands of Keiſs, where they are inevitably 


wrecked. 


Caſtles. —Cloſe to each other are Caſtles Sinclair and Gir- 
nigoe, formerly the reſidence of th Earls of Caithneſs. They 
are acceſſible to the ſea, and ſ-em to have been built with the 
ſame view as the caſtle of old Wick, though on a more ex- 
tenſive plan. Not far from theſe venerable ruins is Acker. 
gill Tower, once the refidence of the Earls Mariſchall, now 
the ſeat of Benjamin Dunbar of Hempriggs, the proprietor of 
a very confiderable eſtate in the neighbourhood. In the Tower 
there is a large high vaulted hall, and another juſt above it, 
now in diſuſe; the walls are of ſuch breadth, that 12 or 14 
could conveniently fit at table in one of the windows. It is 
built cloſe by the ſea, and near it is an extenſive tract of green, 
called 


called the links of Reiſs and Weſter, with a good rabbit war- 
ren, affording a pleaſant ride, and an excellent road in all ſea- 
ſons ; though at ebb tide, a more expeditious courſe is taken 
by the ſands, which extend about three miles. 


Keiſ.— At Keiſs in this pariſh, one of the eſtates of Sir 


% 4 John Sinclair, is an excellent manſion houſe, with an elegant 
ſtair and cupola, built by Sir William Sinclair the former pro- 


prietor, but not completely finiſhed. Below is a caſtle where 
anciently the Earls of Caithneſs occaſionally reſided. This 
eſtate as well as the neighbouring of Nybſter, belonging to 
Mr Sinclair of Freſwick, abound with peat moſs. At Nybſter 


Y and Sarclett are ſmall ſalt-pans, where is made a weak kind 
= of 4 that ſells from 8 d. to 10 d. per peck, 


„ that part of che coaſt of this pariſh 


® where the beach is flat and level, the ſea, particularly in 
7 winter and ſpring after a ſtorm, throws in great quantities of 


ſea-ware, which afford abundance of manure for the land. 
The ware is ſometimes put into large heaps, and allowed to 


f rot; and then becomes a very ſtrong manure, diſſolving into 


a fat ſaponaceous ſubſtance, producing myriads of animalcu- 
la, and ſometimes it is mixed up in dunghills, with cods-heads, 
herring garbage, and brine. It is cut at ebb tide with corn 


books from the ſtones, and burnt into kelp.— As about half 
75 the coaſt of this pariſh is ſteep and rocky, the quantity of 
1 kelp made in it is not conſiderable, not exceeding, at an 


average, from 40 to 50 tons. 


 Fiſteries—The. fiſheries along the ſhore of this pariſh, 

form an object of conſiderable importance The coaſt is of f 

great extent, and abounds with 4 vaſt variety of fiſh, which, 

beſides what is annually exported, furniſhes the _ 
WI 
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with « liberdh fapply doring Gwen adh . .the..year. 
mon, trout, herring, cod, ling, haddock, whiting, mackarsl, | 
halibut, which the fiſhers here call turbot, ſkate, floynder, 
dog-fiſh, (from whoſe livers a great quantity of oil is extrac- 
ted) a red ſpeckled prickly fiſh called cumars,,.coddies,that 


grow up to the ſize of a cod, and are then called, {eaths, ſilloc ks, 
a ſmall fiſh caught with the rod from the rocks in ſuch quanti- 


ties, as to be ſold for a penny an hundred, are alli met with in 


ab 


plenty ; ſand cels, crabs, partans, and lobſters are alſo caught # 


here, though the latter not to ſuch extent as might be for 
the London market, to which it is now iu agitation to ſend 
them. Many years ago, the cod fiſhing wa carried on to a 
conſiderable extent on this coaſt ; but, from the inattention 
or unſkilfulneſs of the fiſhermen, had for ſome time been 
given up, except merely for the ſupply of the, inhabitants, 
till of late it was reſumed by the Meſſes Falhb of Dunbar, 
who entered into contracts with the fiſheymenþ not only of 
this place, but all along the coaſt of Caithneſa for what fiſh 
they could take.—Theſe contracts have been aſſigned to 
Mefirs Selby, Creſſwell, and Co. London, who iow carry on 
the fiſhery to a conſiderable extent.— The Sſhermen receive 
quarterly the price of the fiſh they deliver, at the rate of 
ad. for every cod, not below 12 inches in length. Small as 
the price is, yet, as it enſures a market, it enables the fiſher- 


men, who are moſtly farmers, to pay their rents much better 
than before, | 4 


A. boil-houſe is erected at Wick for pickling the ſalmon 
caught in the river Thurſo, from which they are carried by land 
(about 20 miles diſtance) to ſave the trouble and riſk of 
croſſing the Pentland Frith. Several hundred of kits, contain- 
ing each about 40 lb. of 1 are annually ſent to Lon. 


don, 
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don. They fetch in general about a guinea per kit, but 
ſometimes more, and are reckoned among the very beſt that 
come to the London market. 


An ice houſe has alſo been built here, to ſupply ice for 
carrying fiſh to London, but the two laſt winters being mild, 
"*Z little or no ice could be got; the plan, however, is by no 
means given up. 


; Herring Fiſhery —From time immemorial great ſhoals of 
| XX herrings have viſited this coaſt ; till of late years, however, 
they were much negleCted, the people contenting them- 
Wl ſelves, year after year, with catching a few on hooks; and 
1 _X proceeding with that excellent bait to the cod-fiſhing. But 
.# in 1767 and 1768, a more enterpriſing ſpirit aroſe. John 
XZ Sutherland of Weſter, Meſſrs John Anderſon of Wick, 


c by" and Alexander Miller of Staxigoe, fitted out two ſloops 
k on the bounty. IL hey proceeded ro Shetland, then the 
o if | © neareſt place of rendezvous, where they were entered on the 
a Cuſtom- houſe books; returning to the coaſt of Caithneſs, 
4 I 3 they fiſhed ſucceſsfully, but, owing to ſome informality, were 
1 i = deprived of the bounty, then amounting to 508. per ton. 
21 This diſappointment, however, did not deter them from 
— Xx waking another trial next year, though on a leſſer ſcale, 
1 5 1 They fitted out only one ſloop, and had the ſame ſucceſs; 

but it was with ſome difficulty that the bounty was recover- 

ed. The adventure, on the whole, not being very encou- 
1 | 2 raging, their ardour was abated for ſome years, but the place 


8 2 | of rendezvous being at laſt altered, the herring fiſhery yearly 
of * increaſed; a ſpirit of emulation aroſe between the natives of 
the town and ſeveral adventurers, who, on account of the 
IX fiſhery, reſorted to Wick from other places. Curing of red, 
n.. a well as white, herrings became an object of attention; 
Vor. X. B 6 and 
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and both the red and white herrings of Wick have met with 
the higheſt approbation in the London and other markets. 


The ſucceſs of the herring fiſhing has been various, but, 
on the whole, increaſing in proportion to the number of ad- 
venturers, and the {kill they acquire“. In 1790, 32 veſſels 
on the bounty, meaſuring 1610 tons, lay at Wick, but were 
greatly hampered for want of a good harbour. In 1791, 
the number amounted to 44, crammed cloſe to one another, 
in a worſe condition than ever. They were much damaged 
by a ſtorm in the height of the fiſhing ſeaſon, notwithſtand- 
ing which, the quantity caught was reckoned not inferior to 

that of 1790; and was ſufficient to load all the bounty veſ- 
els, Many more might have been caught, had there been a 
good harbour for the veſſels : At preſent boats only can be 
made uſe of; and it is an agreeable ſight, in a fine evening, 
to ſee upwards of 200 of them at once under fail, the 
crews in high ſpirits, ſetting out for the fiſhing z it would, 
however, be ſtill more pleaſing to ſee as many large veſſels 
buſied in the ſame occupation, which might be the caſe 
were the harbour made more commodious, Notwithſtand- 
ing the ſucceſs of late years, the fiſheries of Wick are as yet 


in their infancy. Before they can flouriſh, ſo. as to become 


a national object, different encouragements would be neceſ- 
ſary. A good harbour is much wanted, as nothing of the 
kind can be found on all the eaſt coaſt of Caithneſs; a cir- 


cumſtance that has occaſioned much damage, as well as loſs 
4 M 


* Tt appears ſrom the Cuſtomhouſe books, that, in the year 


1982, 363 barrels of white herrings were exported; in the year 


1783, 700 barrels; in 1784, 1800 in 1785, 1850; in 1786, 


2338; in 1787, 5000; in 1788, 8800 in 1789, 9613, of red 1 
and white herrings; and in 1790, no leſs than 10514 barrels 
of white, and above 2000 barrels of red herrings, beſides about "= 


500 barrels eſtimated to be conſumed in the county. 
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r Hees geber ring the herring fiſhing ſeafon, which at this 
plact 1s fn Famer and the beginning of autumn. The 
coaſt being very open and dangerous, fiſhermen will not ven- 
ture out it ſmuncheats but in very promiſing weather. The 
abolition bf the duty on coals would be of great uſe by en- 
coutaging the veſdrt bf ſettlers to carry on both fiſheries and 
mihufitturesy amndidaſtly, it would be of importance to have 
z large ſupply of ſalt and caſks laid up in ſtorehoules®. 20 
n INO O1 91015 * s . 8 
It would alſo contribute to the ſucceſs of the herring fi- 

ſhery were proper regulations laid down for carrying it on. 
Real fiſhermen; whoſe ſole buſineſs and intereſt ſhould be 
to carry ontull ſorts of fiſhing, ought to be procured. Al- 
thougfi this pariſn affords as good a ſiſhing coaſt and as good 
ſtations as: could be wiſhed, yet it is to be regretted that 
there are kardly any real fiſhermen belonging to it, thoie 
alone extepted-who reſort to Wick, from different parts of 
the kingdom during the ſeaſon of herring fiſhing only, 
Such, kidwevery is the deſire of gain that pervades all forts of 
tradeſmnen1dhewe, that they betake themſelves to the herring 
fiſhing” when they think it likely to turn to better account 
than theip;@wnjparticular buſineſs. Weavers, taylors, ſhoc- 


makers, houſe aid boat carpenters, blackimiths, maſons, &c. 
in this and the neighbouring pariſhes, having made a little 


TIN previous 


5 * 


* This laſt is an obje&t worthy the attention of the Britith 
Fiſhing Society, as many thouſand barrels might ollen be 
caught in one night here; but, from its uncertaiuty, private ad- 
venturers cannot afford to have by them io great a Hock ot lair 
and caſks, as would be neceſſary oa ſuch occaſions; the coule- 
quence is, that when the herrings run beyond expectation, the 
private ſtocks are exhaulted, the induſtry of the poor tilkerman 
cramped, and the filth allowed to lie on their hands, though per- 
haps the merchants were bound by paction to receive them. 
The beſt remedy would be to take off entirely the duty upon 
lalt, an impolt in many reſpects impolitic and injudicious. 
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previous preparation, repair to the fiſhing boats, go to ſea in 
the night, the only time for catching herrings, and ſpend all 
the day in ſleep, by which their cuſtomers are ſure to be ill 
ſerved. Huſbandmen, and even ſmall farmers, hire themſel- 
ves out, during the fiſhing ſeaſon, for 8d, 10 d. or 18. per 
night; and, during the courſe of about three months, maſters 
are at a conſiderable loſs for ſervants to carry on the buſineſs 
of their farms. Theſe people ſeldom return tilt the harveſt 
begins, thereby earning double wages for the ſummer ſeaſon, 


It is an unfortunate circumſtance for the fiſheries that the 
method of growing and manufacturing hemp is not known 
in this neighbourhood, where there is ſo much need of cord- 
age and netting. At preſent, the fiſhermen muſt buy foreign 
hemp, from the merchants of Wick, when they might raiſe 
it at home as good and much cheaper. To encourage this, 
the truſtees ought to allow higher premiums for raiſing hemp 


than flax; at preſent they are on the ſame footing, There is 


not a doubt that hemp would thrive here, there being plenty 
of excellent manure, and abundance of fine rich black loamy 
ſoil. | 


Appearance of the Country. — The appearance of the country, 
in general, is flat, open, and champaign. Very conſiderable 
improvements might be introduced into Caithneſs, which, it 
is to be hoped, will in time take place. Through all that 
county immenſe tracts of uncultivated green ground, with a 
good depth of ſoil, and ready for the plough, lie in a ſtate of 
nature, and are made uſe of only as common paſture, but 
might eafily be converted into good arable land, There are 
alſo ftill larger tracts of heath, all of which might be brought 
in, and, if cultivated, would ſoon render the county capa- 
ple of yielding double the preſent rent, and more than double 


ths 


of Witki © v.-* 


4 the preſent productions. In moſt farms, likewiſe, there is a 
A oreat deal of outfield ground, which, after being kept for 4 or 


W 5 years in oats, is only ſuffered to lie by for 2 or 3 years, and 
I never receives any manure, nor is properly laid down with 


« 
* 


3 1 »raſs ſeeds. Such, however, on the whole, is the natural fer- 
I iuty of this county, that with a very indifferent ſyſtem of 
NM 5 uſbandry, it is able to export, in tolerable years, no leſs than 
from 18000 to 24000 bolls of bear and meal, beſides ſupply- 
Ing the conſumption of its own inhabitants. Wheat, rye, peaſe, 
end green crops are very little in uſe, Rye is almoſt never 
own“. 


n 


* 
% 
k AX 


& Climate. The climate is healthy, unleſs in very rainy ſea- 
| A ons, when the air is impregnated with damps, perhaps great- 
1 | r than in the more ſouthern counties of Scotland ; and when 
"= A he moiſt weather is of long continuance whole families are 
infected with nervous fevers, diarrhoea, and dyſentery. Ir is 
general remark that Caithneſs ſuffers much leſs from dry 
l L han from rainy ſeaſons, for moſt of the lands in that county ly- 

q l g on rock, the rain is prevented from penetrating very deep; 
and the rock being covered by a ſtratum of clay, the foil re. 
Rains a ſufficient degree of moiſture for vegetation. But, when 
7 / Ihe ſeaſon happens to be exceſſively wet, the effect muſt be 
| b e reverſe; the foil is chilled, and a late crop is generally 
ge conſequence. Snow does not remain here ſo long as in 
he ſouth, from the country being expoſed to the influence of 
9 he German Ocean. On the coaſt, the weather is ſometimes 
4 2 mild and ſoft when there is froſt in the interior parts, ſo that 


As proof of the richneſs of the ſoil here, it may be ob- 
erved, that there are many fields, which, in the memory of 
7 an, have never been ſown with any thing but bear; with only 
| 2 a ſprinkling of manure each year, fometimes but once in two 
ears, Jet have always yielded as abundant a crop as the ground 


_ . 4 
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a traveller feels a material difference of climate in the ſame 
county | f | 


Lakes.—In this pariſh are ſome freſh water lakes or lochs, 


One a: Hempriggs furniſhing a ſufficiency of water for a waulk- a A 
mill, a diſtillery. a ſnuff mill. a hnt-mill, and three corn-mills. XR 


There is another loch, curiouſly firuated on the top of a hill, 
which. notwithſtanding, never overflows its banks. The loch 


of W-ſer, communicating with the ſea, produces plenty of 1 


excelſen ſalmon trout, ſome of them two feet in length, remark- 


able fo: flavour delicacy, and richneſs. Hitherto they have 


been caug!:t only for the uſe of the neighbourhood; but might 
become 2 valuable article of commerce, if their excellence was 
known to the luxurious citizens of London. In March and 
April, all theſe lakes are periodically viſited by ſwans, that 
reſort to them for a temporary reſting place: In their paſſage 
to the north, they wait here till all their companions arc al- 
ſembled, when, on the approach of good weather, they pair 
and fly off in troops to the Orkney iſlands and other places, 
in which they breed; they return again with their young to 
the Caithneſs lakes, about the month of Ottober. Their mu- 
fic, at a diftaace, in a calm night, when fitting together as it 


were in cloſe council, on the ſurface of the water, has no un- 


pleaſing effect *, It is ſaid, that, when young, they are de- I % 


| licious eating; but they are not meddled with in this county, 


It is certain however, that, in the time of Edward IV. they | 
were held in ſuch eſteem in England, that, by act of Parlia- 


ment, none were allowed to keep ſwans, Other than the ton 


« of our ſovereign lord the king.“ They are remarkable prog. 


noſticators 


One of choſe ſwans, when its mate had been ſhot, has been 


known to remain a v.ole ſummer ſcaſon on the loch, lamenting 
its deſerted Rate in doleful notes. 
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WF vofticators of the weather; and much relied on as ſich by 
We the farmer. 


Minerals. Near the caſtle of Old Wick, in the face of a 
rock, a copper mine was diſcovered; and trom the appearance 


ot the ore, ſome miners entered into a contract with the pro- 
l '% prietor, and had begun to work it, but the ſcheme was drop- 
* ped, for reaſons which are not at preſent known, Here, as in 
*X 1ome other parts of the pariſh, there are inexhauitible itores 


of limeſtone, At Old Wick, the lime has been burnt by Mr 


1 q Dunbar of Hempriggs and his predeceſſors, at from g d. to 


10 d. per boll. The quarry there is interlarded with flags uſe- 


þ ful for paving *. The county abounds with ſtones, very fit for 
| 3 building, which might be much more employed than they are 
at preſent for drains and incloſures, the want of which great- 
ly retards the progreſs of improvement. Some ſmall ttones 
* have been found, which ſeem to be a ſpecies of flint, about 
+] an inch long and half an inch broad, of a triangular ſhape, 
and barbed on each fide. The common people confidently aſ- 
ſert, that they are fairies arrows, which they ſhoot at cattle, 


when they inſtantly fall down dead, though the hide of the 
animal remains quite entire. Some of thoſe arrows. have been 


2 found buried a foot under ground, and are ſuppoſed to have 
| : been in antient times fixed in ſhafts, and ſhot from bows. 
Some ſtones alſo of a flinty nature have been found, which 
when broken contained the ſhape of ſerpents coiled round in 

the heart of the ſtone. 


Pepulation,—The ſtate of this pariſh, in regard to popula- 
tion, 


* In an angular cavity in the face of a flat rock near Old 
Wick, covered by the ſea at high water, there is a ſmall mine. 


ral well which fills and empties with the tide twice every 24 
hours, , 
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- chriſtian name is Louiſa, and it can ſcarcely fail to proſper 
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tion, appears to be increaſing. On the moſt conſiderable eſtate 


in it, that of Hempriggs, as well as on ſeveral others, there are 
many well cultivated fields let to tenants, which about a cen- 9 
tary ago were ho better than common paſture, The inhabi- 4 4 
tants, particularly on the coaſt and in the burgh of Wick, have 3 Ce 
multiplied as the fiſheries have become more extended and 
ſucceſsful. In February 1719, when Mr James Oliphant ob. “ 


tained a decreet for ſtipend, the inhabitants of the pariſh were 


reckoned to amount to about 4000 fouls. The return to Dr 4 F 
Webſter in 1755 was 3938, and the number has fince increaſ- 
ed to at leaſt 5000 young and old. It is alſo reaſonable to im- 
agine that the population will be conſiderably augmented in | 
conſequence of villages projected on the ſouth and north of "F 
the town; the one by the Britiſh Fiſhing Society already allu- 7 1 
ded to; and the other now building by tenants of Mr Dun- 
bar of Hempriggs, who, in terms of the act for encouraging J 4 


agriculture on entailed lands, have taken 99 years leaſes of 
33 acres of excellent land, fit for garden ground, at the rate 


of 228. per acre. Theſe tenants are bound, on each half 3 1 


acre, to build a houſe worth at leaſt 10 pounds. This village 
is called Louiſburgh, in compliment to Mrs Dunbar, whoſe 


from the many advantages which it poſſeſſes. 


The number of families in the burgh of Wick is about 
200, and the number of inhabitants about 1000. The num- 
ber of Births in the pariſh, at an average of 3 years, may a- 
mount to about 120 per annum. Marriages, communibus annis, 
run from 27 to 30, but ſome omit to record either births or 
marriages.— The deaths are not recorded, becauſe, in this po- 
pulous and very extenſive pariſh, there are no leſs than ſe= 
ven different burial places, befides the principal one within 
the church yard of Wick.—Ioſtances of very great longevity | 
are 


* + 


* 
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| rare; but many exceed 80, and a few arrive at go years 
bete 

_— Occupations, —There are few handicraftſmen in the coun- 
„ry part of the pariſh, which is principally inhabited by far- 
ners. The leaſes of theſe farmers are commonly of ſhort duy 
d. 3 | 4 ration, and they are bound to perform heavy and almoſt un- 
mited ſervices to the landlord. Theſe ſervices are, in gene- 
Yr A ll, as follows; viz. in ſpring, ploughing, harrowing, and 
KFanuring; in ſummer, weeding corns, cutting, winnowing, 


. = p 
, eading, and ſtacking hay; thatching office-houſes with the 
is 4 Fenants own turf, ſtraw, and ſimmons; cutting and leading 


"Kidding feals, &c. ; in harveſt the farmer muſt, if a fair day 
pffer, aſſiſt when called out in cutting down his landlord's 
3 or as here termed his maſter's) crop, though he leave his 
3 1 wn entirely neglected, and expoſed to bad weather; he 
5 Juſt afterwards lead and ſtack it in the corn yard, and, at 
1 me interval, muſt rebuild the ſtacks, furniſhing them with 


1 3 4 raw and fimmons of his own,; in winter, ſome tenants 
: 42 areſh part of the maſter's crop, giving him what is called 
4 Pouſtom ftraw, beſides wintering his cattle, and furniſhing 
G 3 Popes for the ploughs and for binding the cattle. Tenants have, 


2 I horeover, to take their maſter's victual, kiln-dry, mill, and 
t it, and deliver in meal at a proof; and when it is ſold to 
3 = merchant, they are obliged to carry it, as well as their own 
3 * ual rent, to the neighbouring port and put it on ſhip 
- bard, their horſes often ſtanding all the time, for many hours, 
= arving with cold and hunger. The tenants muſt alſo in ro- 
, 7 ation be obedient at a call to carry letters from their maſter 
any part of the county. Theſe oppreſſive and impolitic 
rovices are here very properly called mafter-wwork, but they 
e rapidly wearing out; and it is to be hoped will ſoon be 
"Ftirely aboliſhed: Already, indeed, ſome gentlemen . have 
1 pnverted the ſervices of their tenants, and given them leaſes | 
Vor. X C . for 
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for nineteen years, That abject ſervitude, formerly ſo pre- 4 | 
valent, was evidently contrary to honelt induſtry and real im- 
provement. While ſuch a ſyſtem prevailed, it was much 1 
againſt the intereſt of a good huſband man to improve his 3 
farm, as if he did another offered a higher rent or graſſum Wl 
for it, and reaped the fruit of his labours and exertion. VN | 


Rents.—The tenants pay their rents partly in money and 
partly in kind, as in grain, lambs, cocks, hens, chickens, 
eggs, &c. Proprietors, whole tenants go to the fiſhing, 
generally get a {mall preſent of fiſh on their coming from -F 
fea, ſince what was called katerfiſh has been aboliſhed, The 
old iniquitous feudal practice, by which the landlord thought : ; 
himſelf entitled to take the heriel horſe from a poor widow, N 5 1 
on the death of her huſband, is now unknown. The rent 


| of the beſt arable land here is from 108. 6 d. to 15 8. per 1 
j acre. In addition to the uſual rent, fines, or what is her: 
11 called boads, graſſums, or entry money, are ſometimes ex- #8 
| | acted.— There are only 9 heritors in the pariſh; the great- = 
| | * proportion of whom are non· reſident. | 


Tack/men.—There are about ſeven principal tackſmen, or 
great farmers, in the pariſh, who hold leaſes of the proprie- N 
tors at ſtipulated rents, and who exact from the ſubtenants 
and cotters the rents and ſervices that would otherwife be 
payable to the proprietors. But ſometimes the landlord, in- 
ſtead of letting his eſtate to a tackſman, keeps it in his own 8 
hands. and manages a part of it, called the Mains, by an over- * 
ſeer and ſervants, with the aſſiſtance of the tenants and cot- . 
ters“. | 7 


| Tradeſmen in the Burgb. In the town of Wick, there are 
about 
* Cotters are an inferior kind of farmers, who poſſeſs ſmall cot 


houfes with alittle land, tor which they pay atrifling rent in money 1 
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we about 12 ſhopkeepers, 9 or 10 ſhipmaſters, 50 coopers, in- 
PM | cluding apprenticcs, a few houſe, ſhip, and boat carpenters, 
ich together with mafons, ſmiths, weavers, ſhoemakers, taylors, 
my c. ſufficient for the ſize of the place. The greater part of 
um WW theſe tradeſmen are occaſionally employed as fiſhermen. 

Religious perſuaſions, Of late, ſome ſeceders (antiburghers) 
nd Y 4 have made their appearance, but they are much on the de- 
0s, F cline, and have at preſent no ſettled miniſter. There is but 
"Bs : one ſtated preacher of that perſuaſion at preſent in the coun- 
- | ty, who is ſettled at Thurſo, The pariſhioners, in general, 
"he 


are of the eſtabliſhed church of Scotland, of good, moderate, 
end peaceable diſpoſitions, not ignorant of the principles, nor 
inattentive to the practice, of religion. — There are ſtill about 
half a dozen Anabaptiſts on the eſtate of Keiſs, the remains 
of the diſciples of the late Sir William Sinclair, who was 
S himſelf a zealous Anabaptiſt, and made ſome proſelytes a- 
4 mongſt his tenants. But this ſmall exception to the gene- 
ral perſuaſion of the peoply is ſcarcely worth notice. 


% Stipend, _ Che preſent living of the miniſter of Wick is 
1 N 971. 13s. 4d. Sterling, the vicarage tiend being converted 
> at 2001. Scotch, and the victual at 81. Scotch per boll, 
ats for which the Lords of Seſſion pronounced decreet in 17575. 
be "Fhere is a good manſe and offices built in 1986, a garden 
in- & with a glebe and ſome incloſures and improvements. The 
m = glebe was exchanged for a ſufficient equivalent on Mr Dun- 
re- FF bar's eſtate, and an adequate conſideration was given for the 
Jo » garden ground, corn yard, and ſtance or ſite of the old manſe 


and offices, The preſent church is very old, a long, dark, 
and ill conſtructed building, perhaps the worſt in Caithneſs , 
a"new fabric will toon be neceflary. The patronage of this 
| js 5.7. pariſh 
or in kind, but they are likewiſe bound to pay perſonal ſervices 
for a certain number of days in the weck. 
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for nineteen years, That abject ſervitude, formerly ſo pre- 
valent, was evidently contrary to honelt induſtry and real im- 
provement. While ſuch a ſyſtem prevailed, it was much 
againſt the intereſt of a good huſband;nan to improve his 
farm, as if he did another offered a higher rent or graſſum 
for it, and reaped the fruit of his labours and exertion. 


Rents.—The tenants pay their rents partly in money and 
partly in kind, as in grain, lambs, cocks, hens, chickens, 
eggs, &c. Proprietors, whole tenants go to the fiſhing, 
generally get a {mall preſent of fifh on their coming from 
ſea, ſince what was called katerfiſh has been aboliſhed, The 
old iniquitous feudal practice, by which the landlord thought 
himſelf entitled to take the heriel horſe from a poor widow, 
on the death of her huſband, is now unknown, The rent 
of the beſt arable land here is from 108. 6d. to 15 s. per 
acre, In addition to the uſual rent, fines, or what is here 
called boads, graſſums, or entry money, are ſometimes ex- 
acted. — There are only 9 heritors in the pariſh; the great- 
er proportion of whom are non-reſident. 


Tackſmen.—There are about ſeven principal tackſmen, or 
great farmers, in the pariſh, who hold leaſes of the proprie- 
tors at ſtipulated rents, and who exact from the ſubtenants 
and cotters the rents and ſervices that would otherwife be 
payable to the proprietors, But ſometimes the landlord, in- 
ſtead of letting his eſtate to a tackſman, keeps it in his own 
hands, and manages a part of it, called he Mains, by an over- 
ſeer and ſervants, with the aſſiſtance of the tenants and cot- 
ters“. 


Tradeſmen in the Burgh. —In the town of Wick, there are 
about 
* Cotters are an inferior kind of farmers, who poſſeſs ſmall cot- 


houſes with alittle land, tor which they pay atrifling rent in money 
: | OS OR or 


about 12 ſhopkeepers, 9 or 10 ſhipmaſters, 50 coopers, in- 
cluding apprenticcs, a few houſe, ſhip, and boat carpenters, 
together with maſons, ſmiths, weavers, ſhoemakers, taylors, 
&c. ſufficient for the ſize of the place. The greater part of 
theſe tradeſmen are occaſionaliy employed as fiſhermen. : 


Religious perſuaſions, —Of late, ſome ſeceders (antiburghers) 
have made their appearance, but they are much on the de- 
cline, and have at preſent no ſettled miniſter. There is but 
one ſtated preacher of that perſuaſion at preſent in the coun- 
ty, who is ſettled at Thurſo, The pariſhioners, in general, 
are of the eſtabliſhed church of Scotland, of good, moderate, 
2nd peaceable diſpoſitions, not ignorant of the principles, nor 
inattentive to the practice, of religion.— There are ſtill about 
half a dozen Anabaptiſts on the eſtate of Keiſs, the remains 
of the diſciples of the late. Sir William Sinclair, who was 
himſelf a zealous Anabaptiſt, and made ſome proſclytes a- 
mongſt his tenants. But this ſmall exception to the gene- 
ral perſuaſion of the people is ſcarcęly worth notice. 


Stipend.— The preſent living of the miniſter of Wick is 
971. 13s. 4d. Sterling, the vicarage tiend being converted 
at 2001. Scotch, and the victual at 81. Scotch per boll, 
for which the Lords of Seſſion pronounced decreet in 1775. 
There is a good manſe and offices built in 1786, a garden 
with a glebe and ſome incloſures and improvements. The 
glebe was exchanged for a ſufficient equivalent on Mr Dun- 
bar's eſtate, and an adequate conſideration was given for the 
garden ground, corn yard, and ſtance or lite of the old manſe 
and offices. The preſent church is very old, a long, dark, 
and ill conſtructed building, perhaps the worſt in Caithneſs ; 
2 new fabric will toon be neceflary. The patronage of this 
BEE | | pariſh 
or in kind, but they are likewiſe bound to pay perſonal ſervices 
ter a certain number of days in the weck, 
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pariſh was acquired from the late General Scott by Sir Wil- 
liam Dunbar of Hempriggs. 


Por. — The funds appropriated for the ſupport of the 
poor in the pariſh ariſe principally from the public collee- 
tions in the church, which, deducting bad copper, do not 
exceed from 101. to 121. per annum, conſequently, at an 
average, it is ſcarcely two ſhillings to each penſioner, there be- 
ing no leſs than 150 on the pariſh roll. The fmallneſs of 
thoſe funds is owing to the abſence of the gentry, who ſpend 
their rents elſewhere, and leave the poor on their ſeveral 
eſtates to be chiefly ſupplied by the inhabitants of the burgh. 
In ſuch cafes it were much to be wiſhed; that either the 
heritors by themſelves or agents would aſſeſs themſelves, as 
is done in other pariſhes in Scotland, or that a law were ob- 
tained obliging them annually to pay a certain fum for the 
relief of the poor. The mulcts are applied towards payment 
of the fees of the ſeſſion clerk or parochial officers, &c. It 
a balance remains, it is diſtributed among the poor, | 


'Schools.—Befides the parochial ſchool, there are no leſs 
than five charity ſchools with eſtabliſhed falaries in the pa- 
Tiſh, and alſo ſeveral private teachers. Mr William Hallo- 
wall, who, about forty years ago, was an itinerant miniſter in 
this pariſh, and afterwards chaplain to the Charity Work- 
houſe at Edinburgh where he died, bequeathed 21 l. for ever 
to the pariſh of Wick, for endowing three charity ſchools, to 
be built and upheld by the heritors on whoſe ground they 
were erected. Their ſalaries, on the application of the mini- 
ſter to the Society for Propagating Chriſtian Knowledge, 
were ſomewhat augmented. There are, beſides, two other 
ſchools which the Society were pleaſed to ſettle; one of them 
is eſtabliſhed in the town of Wick, for teaching through the 
week, and a catechetical exerciſe on Sunday. It is ſupport- 


ed 
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ed partly by the before mentioned Society, partly by the So- 
ciety for Promoting Religious Knowledge, among the poor, 
and partly by the contributions of the town and pariſh. 
The teacher is accommodated with a ſchool and dwelling 
houſe in the town by Sir John Sinelair, the heritable Provoſt. 
This eſtabliſhment was greatly owing to the worthy Secre- 
| tary to the Society for Propagating Chriſtian Knowledge, 
(the Reverend Mr Kemp of Edinburgh,) who, in the courſe 
of his ſurvey of the ſchools in the northern parts of Scot- 
land, ſaw the great utility that might be derived from fuck 
an inſtitution 9. / | 


Productions. Neither in this pariſh, nor in any part of the 
country, are trees abundant, nor do they ſeem in general to 
thrive in it. On the coaſt, where they are expoſed to the 
ſea blaſt, every attempt to raiſe wood has proved abortive. 
But in the more interior parts, and remote from the ſea, trees 
anſwer better. It is, however, remarkable, that, in ancient 
times, wood appears to have grown well; for in many moſs 
grounds, large logs have been, and are to this day, dug up. 
In regard to gardens, Caithneſs is no fruit country, at leaſt 
for apricots, peaches, or the finer ſorts of fruit. Common 
apples and pears, however, together with cherries, ſtraw. 
berries, and currants, anſwer well when properly attended to; 
cucumbers are raiſed in hot beds; artichokes are found here 
in the greateſt perfection; collyflowers, cabbages, colewort, 

ſavoys, 


* The following is a ſtate of the Charity Schools, preſently 
eſtabliſhed in this pariſh. 


Station. Teachers Name. Salary, . 
Barroch, Donald Craig, L.io 0 o 
Kieſs, Andrew Smith, 10 © © 
Rieſs, Robert Harold, 9 0 © 
Thrumſter, John Tulloch, 10 
Wick, Hector MLean, 10 © © 
Ulbſter, Mrs Tulloch, 4 0 0 

oO © 


EKieſs, Mrs Smith, 4 


\ 
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ſavoys, ſpinage, beets, turnips, carrots, parſnips, onions, and 
all ſorts of kitchen ſtuff, may be reared in abundance, as al- 
ſo pot, aromatic, and medicinal herbs, by due attention. 


Cattle. The county at large, as well as this pariſh in par- 
ticular, abounds with black cattle ; conſiderable numbers of 
which young and old are purchaſed by drovers at from 42s. 
to 508. per head, and are driven to Falkirk, Edinburgh, and 
England. It is here aſſerted, that the ſhore or lowland, 
drive fully as well as the highland, cattle. Horſe coupers or 
dealers buy up in ſummer all the year-old garron ſtags or 
colts they can find, which they ſend over to Orkney; and ſell 
with profit. Theſe the Orkney men, after keeping and 
working for 3 or 4 years, reſell when full grown, perhaps 
at double the price, according to their age and appearance; 
ſo that when they are brought back to Caithneſs, the farmer 
muſt give ſuch a price for them that he pays for their keep- 
ing in Orkney, more than they would have coſt had they re- 
mained in Caithneſs. Theſe horſes, called here garrons, are a 
ſmall breed, between 4 and 423 feet high, very hardy, re- 
quiring little care, and living in winter on fodder with little 
or no corn. 


Ploughs.—Four of thoſe garrons, * or ſometimes four 
oxen, are yoked in a plough a-breaſt, and not two and two 
in the long draught as in other places. So much attached 
are farmers here, and even the farm ſervants of gentlemen, to 


this cuſtom, that they will by no means alter their method ; 
alleging, that, in a ſhort yoke, they can eaſier raiſe the 
plough over rocky land, do more work, and draw with more 
advantage, particularly when the ridges are crooked, than in 
the long way. This aukward method cannot be approved of 
by good judges. 'The ſhort draught or four a-breaft is never 

5 | equal, 


'* Horſes of a larger ſize than the garron, if fit for the car- 
riage or the ſaddle, are called here court tor/es. 
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equal, but the one end of the long beam or firſt bar always 
goes before the other, juſt as the driver whips up the cattle 
on his right or on his left hand. The driver is in the 
middle, and walks backwards all the way, keeping his face 
towards the ploughman; whereby, indeed, he has it in his 
power to give more or leſs earth to the plough, by puſhing off 
the two horſes, on which he leans his hands, to either fide. 
This abſurd method is {till practiſed by all, except ſuch 
gentlemen as have got ſouth country ſervants, who are be- 
ginning to uſe two horſes in a plough without a driver. 


. 
{ 


In this county ſome years ago, and till it is faid in Ork- 
ney, a fort of plough yet more ſingular was uſed. It had but 
one ſtilt, called the ſteering tree; this the ploughman held 
cloſe to his right thigh, which was covered with a ſheeps 
{kin to fave his clothes; the coulter was not, as now, through 
the beam, but through the key, which was made very ſtrong. 
This plough is ſaid to have pulverifed the ſoil much, and to 
have produced good crops, but was weighty in the draught. 
The number ot ploughs in this pariſh cannot be leſs than 
580, a ſuſhicient proof of the great value and extent of the 
arable part of the pariſh. | | 


Carts, —The uſe of carts has been only of late years intro- 
duced into this country; and they are as yet far from being 
ſo generally uſed, as every good farmer would with, The 
tenants carry home their peats, and ſome lead their corn, in 
what they call crubans, They carry their victual in ſtraw 
creels called caffies, made very compactly of long oat ftraw 
woven with ſmall twiſted ropes of ruſhes, and fixed over 
ſtraw flets on the horſes backs with a clubber. and ſtraw 
ropes. When a call comes to ſhip the maſter's vicual, fome. 
ſcores of the garrons or ſmall horſes above deſcribed are 
ſent out by the tenants, tied to one another by the tail, with 
a caſſie of meal or bear on either fide of every horſe. A 

boll 
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boll of meal or half a boll of bear is all the load each can 
carry in this miſerable mode of conveyance. 


Sheep. Different attempts have been made to rear ſheep 
in this pariſh, but not with ſucceſs. They are liable to ſo 
many diſeaſes, with the cure of which the farmers here are 
totally unacquainted, that they are generally ſwept off once 
every five or ſeven years; and, in rainy ſeaſons, whole ſheep 
cotts have been quite extirpated. This difcourages farmers 
from rearing fo many as otherwiſe they might do, in ſuch 
extenſive commons as are to be met with every where in 
this county. As a ſheep walk, the beſt place in this pariſh, . 
is no doubt the hills of Yarrow, a part of Sir John Sinclair's 
eſtate, where they might have a range of dry hills, plenty of 
heath with a mixture of graſs, &c. But at preſent, a very 
prepoſterous method is practiſed by the tenants in that 
neighbourhood, as well as all over Caithneſs, of penning up 
their ſheep in houſes in ſummer, (to keep them from their 
corn,) whilft in the winter ſeaſon, they are allowed to ſtray 
at large to the ſhore, where they live partly on ſea ware, 
Many of theſe neglefted but valuable animals are killed by 
foxes, and many are found lying dead on the ſhore drowned 
by the ſea. The breed of ſheep here are ſmall bodied, with 
tolerable wool, and make excellent mutton when fattened at 


a proper age. 


Flax.—Flax thrives well here, and moſt of the farmers 
ſow as much as is neceflary for the uſe of their families. It 
Has not, however, as yet been carried on to ſuch an extent 
as to procure any premiums from the truſtees. Watering 
it, is found to be a very precarious and troubleſome procels, 
requiring a conſtant regular attention; and taking up much 
of a farmer's time from other work. The ſeed is ſoldom or 

-—" oY | never 
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never preſerved here. The experiment of boiling the flax, 


inſtead of watering it, ſeemed to anſwer in this pariſh. 


Fuel. — As to fuel, ſome parts of the pariſh abound with 
moſs grounds, which furniſh the contiguous farmers with 
plenty of peats. Other places, particularly the town of Wick, 
lie two or three miles diſtant from moſs. Providing this 
article of peats takes up the farmer during the greater part 
of the ſummer ſeaſon, and, in bad years, a part of the harveſt 
alſo; and yet in a wet ſeaſon, many are very ill ſupplied. 
This mode of getting fuel proves very hurtful to huſbandry, 
as a farmer could much more profitably employ his carts in 
making dunghills for his lands; a garron load of peats on 
crubans is fold in Wick, at a penny. Each horſe carries on- 
ly about ten or twelve peats. Ten or twelve of the{e loads 
will ſcarcely fill an ordinary cart. To the poor tenant mak- 
ing peats is an unprofitable occupation, and to the buyer 
they are undoubtedly dear. The burgh is fo ſenſible of this 
inconvenience, that they and the neighbourhood are coming 
more and more into the practice of burning coals. But 
Caithneſs and the other northern counties labour under a 
grievous burden, that moſt unreaſonable duty on coals water- 
born, which, however, there is now a proſpect of ſoon being 
freed from, | 


Crops. —Very little land is here employed in raifing artiſi- 
cial or ſown graſſes, but there is a good deal of common. 
meadow graſs, Mr Dunbar of Hempriggs has from 12 to. 
14 acres under clover and rye-graſs, though winter herding 
has not yet been fully eſtabliſhed. Thiere are a few acres of 
ſown graſs in the open fields between Wick and Staxigoe, 
and about eight acres more in the poſſeſſion of the miaitter. 
Few deal in green crops, A ſmall quantity of turnips may 

Vol. X. D be 
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be ſown in ſome places, but potatoes are cultivated by all. 
Probably if the practice of green crops became general, it 
would be more beneficial than the ordinary rotation of bear 
and oats alternately, which is the practice of Caithneſs. 
Two thirds of the arable land is generally ſown with a mix- 
ture of black and grey oats, which is found to anſwer better, 
and to yield more plentiful returns, than white oats. March 
and April is the uſual ſeed time for oats, but ſometimes they 
are ſown fo late as the beginning of May. The other part 

of the land is laid down in bear, the earlieſt about the be- 
ginning of May, and continuing till the middle of June, 
In ſome: places, this article has been ſown as late as the 18th 
or 20th of June, and yet has produced a plentiful crop, 
though of inferior quality. In warm lying places, bear has 
been known to be in the ground only about ten weeks from 
the ſowing to the reaping time; a proof of very quick vege- 
tation. 


Run-rig.—A. pernicious cuſtom ſtill too much prevails in 
this and other places, of poſſeſſing land in what is called rig 
and rennal, or run-rig, that is to ſay, each tenant, in a particu- 
lar farm or diſtrict, has a ridge alternately with his neighbours. 
This is neceſſarily attended with confuſion and diſputes, and 
is a practice requiring to be aboliſhed. It is thought to have 
taken place in times of barbarity, as a preſervative againſt 
one neighbour ſetting fire to the field of another, if inimically 
diſpoſed, and to make them all equally anxious to reſiſt the 
enemy, in caſe of invaſion *, 


Popiſh Chapels, &c,—The remains of ſome popiſh chapels 
are ſtill extant, At Thrumſter there is a ruin of one, ſur- 
rounded 


* 'This pariſh is abundantly able to ſupply itſelf with provi- 
ſions of all kinds. There is a weekly market every Friday in the 
| town 
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rounded by a burial place, till in uſe. There was another at 
Saint Ereſkirk, a little below Ackergill Tower, reſpecting 
which, it is handed down by tradition, that ſome centuries 
ago, the Clan-Gun ſurrounded the chapel, when the people 
in the neighbourhood were met for worſhip, and ſlaughtered 
many ot, them in cold blood. Between the Guns, who, in 

thoſe 


town of Wick, kept under good regulations by the Magiſtrates. 


In cheap years, beef has been fold at 1d. or 15d. per lib.; but 


when cattle is dear, and the demand high, it has got, up to 2d. 
and 25d. and in ſpring, when ſcarceſt, to 3 d. Pork and mutton 
fetch much the ſame price. The meat here is ſuppoſed to be 
more tender and delicious, than the rougher grained animal food 
of England, or that of the ſouthern parts of Scotland. Caithneſs 
is noted for rearing geeſe, which furniſh a luxurious repaſt, when 
ſattenned on the ſtubbles after harveſt. Sometimes they are 
hung up and ſmoaked. Some turkeys and ducks are raiſed. Hens 
fetch from 3d. to 4d. cocks 25 d. chickens 1d. and 14 d. each, 
and eggs ſell at} d. per dozen. Of meal and bear, there is in gene- 
ral not only a ſuperabundance but a conſiderable export. There 
is enough of malt, and too much whiſkey, which is prejudicial 
to the morals and conſtitutions of many. Butter and cheeſe are 
ſold at from 108. to 12 s. per double ſtone of 24 lib. weight. 
Tallow at much the ſame rate. The difference in the prices of 
proviſions of all kinds, is very conſiderable in the courſe of the 
laſt 20, 30, or 40 years; a leg of beet, weighing between 50 or 
60 lib. could have been bought for 2s 6d. 38. or 4s, which 
now will fetch from 108. to 18 8. according to the weight and 
quality; and pork, mutton, and veal, have riſen in the ſame 
proportion. Gceſe that of old fold at 4d. 6d. and 8 d. now 
draw 18. in ſummer, 1s. 3 d. after harveſt, and 18. 6d. at Mar- 
tinmas. Tallow, butter, and cheeſe that formerly ſold at 41. or 
5 1. Scotch, the double ſtone, now fetch from 141. to 15 l. and 
161. Scotch. In like manner, victual, that 30 years ago fold at 
55. 68. 75. or 8s. now fetches from 10 s. (the uſual convert. 
ed price of the boll in Caithneſs,) to 12 8. 148. 158. 168. 18s, 
and for crop 1782, which had in general failed, no leſs than 208. 
per boll. | 


Wages and Rates of L.abour, Huſbandry is not carried on here 
by day labourers, but by conltant hired ſervants, both men and 
women, and ſometimes boys, ior plough drivers and herds. A 


ploughman, 
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thoſe days, were like the Swiſs, hired out to fight, and the 
Keiths the vaſſals of Earl Mariſhall, there was, it is ſaid, a 
battle in the neighbourhood. It was agreed by the parties, 
that the Guns ſhould muſter out man for man, and three for 
Keachmore or meikle Keith, (a proverb uſed to this day, ſigni- 
fying, that in fairneſs a very ſtrong man ought to have more 
than one to match him,) all were to appear to a certain num- 
ber on horſe back. The Keiths, however, had recourſe to the 
ſtratagem of mounting two men on each horſe; by which 
means the Guns were overpowered by ſuperior numbers, and 
were obliged to fly for ſanctuary to Saint Ere's chapel, where 
many of them were put to death. The moſt remarkable battle 
or {kirmiſh, that is known to have been fought in this pariſh, 
was at a place called Auldnamarlich near Wick, en the north 
fide of the river. This engagement happened in July 1680, 
between George Sinclair, fon of the Honourable Francis Sin- 
clair, of Northfield and Kieſs, claiming the title of Earl of 
Caithneſs, on the one party and on the other the Earl of 
Breadalbane, who, atliited by a military force, obtained the 
victory. | 


Character 


ploughman, who, ſome years ago, had no more than from 
13s 4d. to 18s. now earns for half a year, from 20s. to 288. 
including thoes, and three bolls meal for coſt or maintenance. 
Women ſervants, that ſome years ago had only from 6s. to 88, 
muſt now have from 20s. to 245 half yearly ; and boys, that 
before had only trom 28. 6d. to 48. now demand from 108. to 128. 
for 4 months, ſr um the term day, which here is the 2oth June,) 
till the corn is put into the yard. A grieve or overſeer has at 
preſent from 3 l. to even 101. Sterlbig per annum, who of old 
would have only got about two guineas. Day labourers earn 
6d. to 10d. per day, according tv their work, In cutting peats 
they have 44. and their victuals. Women hired for harvelt get 
6d per day, and a bannock Domeſtic ſervants have alſo raiſed 
their wages trom 6s, 8d. to 12s. or 148. half yearly. A com- 
mon labourer, it is computed, is enabled to ſupport his family, 
by his wages, and bis wife's aad children's induſtry in ſpinning, 
working nets, aſſiſting at the filkery, &c. | 
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Obaracter of the People. This parifh, and the county in ge- 
neral, is juſtly characterized for its martial ſpirit. It has pra- 
ved an excellent nurſery for ſoldiers and ſailors. No where 
have recruiting officers been more ſucceſsful. Want of ma- 
nufactures and other means of employment, make young men, 
who are averſe to labour in huſbandry, and have no good way 
of livelihood, readily betake themſelves to the army and navy, 
more eſpecially when a Highland corps is to be raiſed. On 
the late alarm of a Spaniſh war, the town of Wick chearfully 
furniſhed its quota of ſeamen, and of courſe procured protec- 
tions for thoſe employed in the fiſheries “. 


Borough of Wick, —The town and lands of Wick, were an- 
ciently a part of the Earldom of Caithneſs. On the applica- 
f tion 


\ 
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*The young men and women are fond of dreſs, Some, who 
before put up with a (elt coat, (a kind of coarſe flannel dyed 
black) the houſewites own manufacture, common tuff gowns 
for the women, are not now ſatisfied without good Engliſh cloth, 
mullin gowns, white ſtockings, ſilk ribbands, &c particularly 
at fairs, weddings, and other public appearances. Bonnets have 
very much given way to hats; and fhoemakers get from 48. to 
6s. for ſhoes, from ſervants, who, not 20 years ago, had an 
allowance of only 1 s. for ſhoes, whilſt women employed in huſ- 
bandry were allowed but 8d. This turn for dreſs, and the many 
fairs or markets held in the county, (which being called after 
ſome ſaint, as the Marymaſs, Ferguſmaſs, Magnuſmaſs, Peterſ- 
maſs, &c, ſeem to be the remains ot holy days obſerved in Ro- 
man Catholic times), * draw ſervants away from a proper at- 
tention to their own huſineſs, and make them very unprofitable 
aſſiſtants to the farmer. In regard to amuſements, they are ex- 
travagantly fond of dancing in Caithneſs, eſpecially about the 
time of Chriltmas and the new year, when almoſtevery town, or 
village, keeps a day in honour of the tutelar ſaint of the place, 
and devotes it to mirth and jollity. 


1 


Some old people, even within theſe few years, were fo fu. 
perſtitious, that they thought it their duty to retire for their 
devotions, to the ruins of St Eres chapel, and there leave {mall 
gifts of bread and cheeſe, &. 
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tion of George Earl of Caithneſs, a charter was granted by 
King James VI. of Scotland, of date the 24th September 
1589, erecting the town of Wick into a royal borough. On 
the 8th October 1672, his great grandſon, another George 
Earl of Caithneſs, diſponed the whole Earldom of Caithneſs, 
including the lands and tenements of the town of Wick, to 
John Campbell of Glenorchy, afterwards created Earl of 
Breadalbane; by whoſe ſucceſſor in title it was ſold in 1718, 
to the family of Sinclair of Ulbſter. On a general order from 
the convention of Royal Burghs, the ſet or government of 
the borough of Wick, was ultimately fixed in 1716, by which, 
in all time coming, the conſent of the original founders of 
the borough, and their ſucceſſors, was declared to be neceſ- 
ſary to the election of magiſtrates. By this ſet, the old ma- 
giſtrates make out a leet, conſiſting of two out of which a 
Provoſt, four out of which two bailies are to be choſen, by 
the burgeſſes on the roll, and the leet muſt be preſented 
30 days before Michaelmaſs, to be aproved of by the ſupe- 
rior. The Provoſt and the two bailies thus elected, have the 
right of chuſing ſeven councillors, a treaſurer, and dean of 
guild. In conſequence of theſe regulations, Sir John Sinclair 
of Ulbſter, and his predeceſſors, have annually been in the 
practice, of approving a leet, preſented to them, of the ma- 
giſtrates to be choſen, Wick is one of five burghs each of 
whom chuſes a delegate for returning a member to Parlia- 
ment for the northern diſtrict. The income or common 
good of the town is very trifling, but it is on the increaſe, and 
ariſes from the Cuſtoms payable on different articles fold at 
market, ſhore dues on ſhips, &c. The borough pays no ſti- 
pend, nor ſchool maſter's ſalary, nor has it any real property 
in the church. Its tolbooth is ſeldom occupied by priſoners, 
except for petty riots; and a very few for civil debts. 
Miſcellaneous 
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Miſcellaneous Obſervations.—The moſt remarkable pheno- 
menon that has been obſerved here was about eight years a- 
go, when what is called a corona or halo, ſuperbly bright and 
luminous, conſiſting of two bows, concentric, with an appa- 
rent interval of from three to four feet between them, and 
extending over a great part of the hemiſphere, was diſtinctly 
ſeen.— There are ſeveral flag ſtones, from 8 to 9 feet high 
above the ground, which tradition ſays, were erected to com- 
memorate battles fought between the natives and the Danes. 
Wherever a Daniſh General or renowned warrior fell, this 
rough monument was erected to his memory.—Hard by is a 
cairn of ſtones, called Earl Alexander's Hillock, where, it is 
ſaid, he was ſlain; a man, who lived at Thrumſter to an 
hundred years of age, found, about the end of laſt century, a 
golden chain, which, in a year of famine, he fold to a bailie 
in Wick, for a boll of oat meal.— The crop, in 1782, afford- 
ed a moſt melancholy ſpectacle, being, while quite green, 
covered with froſt and ſnow, in the beginning of October. 
Some families, in this and the neighbouring pariſhes, who 
were moſt reduced, went to Lanark for employment at the 
cotton manufactures there, but, not meeting with the ſucceſs 
they expected, were obliged to return or ſtarve. A few 
emigrated to America, in conſequence of the encouragement 
they expected to meet with there, in which, however, they 
were miſerably diſappointed. So wretched a crop was una- 
voidably ſucceeded by a dearth in 1783, when one family 
could ſcarcely furniſh another, though in a plentiful country 
for victual, with any quantity however ſmall. The effects of 
that failure would have been very ſerious indeed, had it not 
been for a moſt ſeaſonable and providential aid from govern. 
ment; in ccaſequence of which none died of want.— In a 
road lately made to the Broadhaven by the face of a bank, 
2 ſpecies of bluiſh brittle ſtone has been tound, reſembling 
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allum ſtone,—Not far diſtant from Staxigoe there is a good 
Nate quarry, though not ſo light for roofs as the Eaſdale 
flate.— Near Caſtle Sinclair, and not far from the ſurface of 
the ground, conſiderable pits of emery have been diſcovered, 
which, when properly pulveriſed, promiſes . to ' reſemble in 
quality that article commonly brought from other countries. 
On the ſurface of the'emery pits, a very fine ſmooth clay, or 
ochre of a bright yellow colour, is found, which, mixed with 
a little glue, anſwers well for painting the walls of rooms, 
E:c,—The language generally ſpoken in Wick pariſh is the 
common provincial diale& of the north, which they pro- 
nounce with more propriety, and leſs of a peculiar tone, than 
in many other parts of Scotland, and which, making ſome 
allowance for a few words and phraſes peculiar to the native 
inhabitants, is almoſt entirely pure Engliſh. Little or no 
Gaelic is ſpoken in this diſtrict, unleſs by ſome perſons from 
other pariſhes, where the Erſe is made uſe of in divine wor- 
ſhip, of which there are but four, (Latheron, Halkirk, Reay, 
and Thurſo,) among the ten pariſhes of which the preſbyte- 
ry of Caithneſs confiſts.—The names of places here ſeem to 
be either Daniſh, Icelandic, or Norwegian, Many of them 
end in fer, a contraction of lader, (that is to ſay, a ſtead of 
houſes, a ſtation or habitation.) Thus Ulbſter, properly 
Wolffter, either from its being of old a place infeſted with 
wolves; or from a perſon called Wolf (no uncommon name 
in the northern parts of Europe,) having poſſeſſed it. 
Thrumſter, Stemſter, Thurſter, Bilbſter, Sibſter, Nybſter, 
Weſter, &c. ſufficiently prove how general that termination 
is, In this pariſb, and throughout the county in general, a 
number of Pictiſh houſes are interſperſed 3 in ſome of which 
are found wells or good ſprings of water, pieces of iron, 
deer's horns, and, in ſome hillocks, a number of ſmall pieces 
of ſilver, and ſometimes copper coins of James I, &c. of no 
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great value, except to a virtuoſo, have been diſcovered, 
During the winter ſeaſon, amazing flocks of ſmall birds, cal- 
led ſnow fowls, with ſhort yellow bills, and white wings, ap- 
pear all over the county, numbers of which are ſhot. In 
ſpring, they are exceedingly fat, and make an excellent diſh, 
In ſummer, they migrate and diſappear.— A ſtone image, 
exteaded at full length on its back, repreſenting St Fergus 
the tutelar faint of the pariſh, is laid within a notch in the 
north wall of the church; after whom alſo an excellent 
{pring in the neighbourhood, much uſed by many of the 
people of the burgh, is named.—Some years ago, ſeveral of 
the inhabitants formed themſelves into an incorporated hody 
called, “Te Friendly Society,” with a view of relieving the 
aged, the ſick, and the poor. They purchaſe meal with a 
part of their funds, and endeavour, as much as poſſible, to 
keep down the price of victual among themſelves. Some- 
times a part of their capital is lent out at intereſt. Nothing 
can be better intended than this inſtitution, and' there is 
every reaſon to hope, from the judicious manner in which 
it is conducted, that it cannot fail to proſper. 
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PARISH OF DAILLY. 


( County and Preſbytery of Ayr.—Synad of Glaſgow 
and Ayr.) 


By the Reverend Mr Tuouas THOMSON. 


Name, Extent, Surface, &&c. 


"THE pariſh of Dailly is fituated nearly in the center of 
Carrick, one of the three diſtricts of the county of 

Ayr. The name is probably deſcriptive of the principal part 
of the pariſh, which conſiſts of a dale or valley ſtretching 
along the banks of the river of Girvan, and bounded on 
both ſides by hills of moderate height. From N. E. to 8. 
W. the pariſh extends in the line of the river about 6 miles 
in length, and varies irregularly in breadth from 6 to 4 
miles. The number of acres it contains has never been 
aſcertained by actual meaſurement, but probably exceeds 
17000. Prior to the year 1650, its limits were of much 
wider extent, comprehending a great part of what was then 
erected into the pariſh of Barr. Even within its preſent more 
moderate bounds, it exhibits great variety of ſurface. Gentle 
and irregular ſlopes, interſperſed with holms and meadows, 
and beautifully diverſified with natural woods and planta- 
tions, occupy the lower part of the valley, above which the 
hills on both ſides riſe with various degrees of ſteepneſs, and 
ſtretch out, eſpecially towards the ſouth, into bleak, heathy, 
and 


and uncultivated moors. The only river in the pariſh is the 
Girvan, which in its ordinary ſtate is of very moderate 
breadth, and no where navigable. It is fed by numberleſs 
ſmaller ſtreams from the hills, ſome of which deſcend 
through deep and woody glens, admired for pictureſque and 
romantic beauty, Of theſe glens by much the moſt remark- 
able and extenſive lies on the eaſtern extremity of the pariſh, 
near Kilkerran, the ſeat of Sir Adam Ferguſſon. It has 
lately been made more acceſſible by a path of nearly a mile 
in length, cut along the brink of the torrent; and will, in 
time, receive a vaſt addition to its preſent beauty from the 
trees which have been planted on its craggy and precipitous 
banks. Near the lower extremity of this wild and romantic 
dell, once ſtood a chapel, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, from 
which it ſtill retains the name of the Lady-g/en, 


Minerals and Mineral Springs, — The uſeful minerals witk 
which this pariſh abounds are coal, lime, freeſtone, and 
marl. The fields of coal, in particular, are uncommonly 
rich and extenſive, and were it not for the expence of land 
carriage to the coaſt, and the want of a good harbour at Gir- 
van, might ſupply the demands of an extenſive exportation. 
Except towards the lower extremity of the pariſh, they lie 
moſtly on the declivity of the hills on the north fide of the 
valley. Thoſe on the lands of Mr Hamilton of Bargeny 
and Mr Kennedy of Dunure alone, are at preſent wrought ; 
and furniſh about gooo tons annually, at the rate of 3s. 4d. 
per ton, merely for home confumption. It deſerves to be 
mentioned, that a ſingle feam, belonging to Mr. Kennedy, 
meaſures 18 feet in thickneſs, and lies in fo favourable a 
poſition, that the coal is drawn out on ſledges at a very 
moderate expence. | 
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The principal lime-work in this diſtrict is at Craighead, a 
Hill near the weſtern extremity of the pariſh, belonging to 
Mr Hamilton of Bargeny. The eaſt face of this hill conſiſts 
of one vaſt unbroken maſs of lime-ſtone, the dimenſions of 
which are imperfectly known. In conſequence of the in- 
creaſed demand for lime as a manure, the rent of this quarry 
has within the laſt twenty years riſen from ol. to 2451. 
ger annum.—-Argillaceous marl is found in moſt parts of the 
pariſh, and has of late been uſed as a manure with great 
ſucceſs. Beds of freeſtone are very numerous and extenſive: 
ſome of them uncommonly fine, and much eſteemed in or- 
namental building. The principal ridge of hills on the 
ſouth ſide of the valley appears to conſiſt chiefly of this ſub- 
ſtance, interſperled with ſtrata of marl and lime-ſtone, over 
which are piled up enormous maſſes of pudding ſtone. 
Thoſe on the north ſide are probably of a ſimilar ſtructure, 
on ſome of them are found extenſive rocks of a baſaltic na- 
ture, in the rude and irregular form diftinguithed by the 


name of trapp. In none of them have veins of any kind of 


metal been diſcovered -In, many places the land was for- 
merly covered with a vaſt number of thoſe « ſolitary maſſes 
« of granite,” ſo frequent in ſome other parts of Scotland, and 
the origin of which has ſo long puzzled the ingenuity of the 
naturaliſt, Splitting and removing theſe has proved an ex- 
penſive, but neceſſary ſtep, to the complete improvement of 
the ſoil. 

Many ſmall chalybeate ſ. prings, ſcattered over different 
parts of t the pariſh, ſeem to indicate the exiſtence of exten- 
five ſtrafa of iron-ſtone; but their ſources have never been 
explored. On the declivity of the range of hills towards 


the north, a water, ſtrongly impregnated with calcareous 


carth, 
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earth,“ burſts out at differen: parts of the ſurface, in which 
may be diſtinctly traced the proceſs of petrifaction, as it is 
commonly, though very unphiloſophically, called. Large 
maſſes of opaque petrified moſs are here formed; but the 
rapid evaporation of the water, in conſequence of its free ex- 
poſure to the ſun and external air, prevents the concretion 
of the calcareous earth into thoſe beautiful chryſtalline forms 
ſo much admired in the ſpars of Derbyſhire. | 


Soil. —_The nature of the foil is as various as the ſurface 
is diverſified, Along the banks of the river, the noins and 
meadows, in ſome places of conſiderable extent, are ger erally 
of a light, but very fertile, foil, and capabie of the tignett 
cultivation. Wheat, though not a general crop, ns been 
raiſed on ſome of them with great ſucceſs. The more ele- 
vated grounds, which principaliy occupy the lower part of 
the valley, are chiefly arable, and, in favourabl- ſeafors, pro- 
duce excellent crops of oats and barley. Thoſe on the fouth 
ſide of the river are moſtly of a light and dry foil, reiting on 
a bottom of gravel, and are peculiarly favourable for paſtu- 
rage. On the north fide they are, in general, better, in con- 
ſequence of a larger admixture of clay, both in the ſoil and 
inferior ſtrata. The mountainous parts of the pariſh are al- 
moſt ſolely appropriated to the paſturage of ſheep and cattle, 
and atthough certainly inferior in value, are ſuppoſed greatly 
to exceed in extent the cultivated valley below. The foil is 
thin, wet, and ſpungy; and in many places covered with 
large tracts of moſs, from which, before the general uſe of 


coal, the inhabitants were ſupplied with the greater part of 
their fuel. 


Climate, 


* From ſome rude experiments, it appears that the earth is 
held in ſolution by means of an exceſs of fixed air or carbonic 
acid, above what is requiſite for neutraliſing quicklime into the 
{tate of mild calcareous earth. 
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Climate. In the valley, the air is uſually dry, mild, and 
of an agreeable freſhneſs; on the higher grounds, it is often 
moiſt and chilly, This diſtrict, in common with all the 
country lying along the coaſt of the Atlantic, is ſubject to 
frequent ſhowers from the weſt ; but the air is rarely loaded 
with fogs, and the average quantity of rain throughout the 
year, it is ſuppoſed, does not exceed that on the other fide of 
the iſland. The rains from the eaſt are leſs frequent, but 
uſually more continued, In autumn, they often damage and 
endanger the crops; but long habit has taught the farmer 
activity and {kill in counteracting the evils of the climate. 


State of Agriculture and Paſturage.— The mode of cultiva- 
tion, and implements of agriculture employed in this diſtrict, 
preſent nothing worthy of particular notice, It is not above 
thirty years ſince the ſlovenly and unproductive ſyſtem of 
huſbandry, which ſo Iong diſgraced the whole of Scotland, 
firſt began in this pariſh to give way to a more ſpirited and 
ſkillful practice. Within that period, all the arable, and a 
great part of the paſture, lands have been incloſed.— The 
plentiful uſe of lime, marl, and other manures have been 
adopted with great effect ;—a more judicious and profitable 
rotation of crops has been followed ;—and both hay and pa- 
ſture have been much improved by the culture of artificial 
graſſes. Notwithſtanding the ſuperiority of the preſent ſyſ- 
tem of management, over that which formerly prevailed, 
there is little reaſon to doubt that it is ſtill very far from 
having attained that degree of perfection, to which increa- 
ſing experience and wealth may probably carry it, even in a 
diſtrict not naturally the moſt fertile. Hitherto, however, 
improvement, in the ſeveral branches of huſbandry, and in 
the general ſtate of the country, has advanced as rapidly as 
can be expected in a diſtrict where the accumulation of ſtock 
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las not been aided by the introduction of trade or manufac- 
tures. Formerly a very conſiderable importation of corn 


annually was neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of the inhabi- 
tants*, but of late, beſtdes abundantly ſupplying the demands 


of an increaſing population, the farmer has been able to 
ſpare a little for the contumption of ſome neighbouring dif- 


tricts. 

The lands, however, in this pariſh, and indeed throughout 
the greater part of Cartick, ſeem better calculated by nature 
for paſturage than for agriculture, and juſtify the character 
given them in the ſixteenth century by Bachanan,—< Paſcuir 
« foecunda, non infelix frumento.” The rearing and feeding 
of cattle, therefore, has always been a principal, and perhaps 

| the 


Buchanan, in the ſhort topographical ſketch of Scotland 
at the beginning of his hiſtory, ſays ot Carrick, —< Tora terref- 
e tribus maritimiſque copiis non modo ſibi fufficiens, ſed vecinis 
« multa ſuppeditans”; (L. I. c. 20) a praiſe to which, certain- 
ly, it was by no means entitled thirty or forty years ago. From 
the year 1529 to 1534, Buchanan was retained by Gilbert 
Earl of Caſſillis as a tutor or literary companion, and ap- 
pears, during part of that time, to have reſided with him in 
Scotland; we may, therefore, ſuppoſe him perſectiy acquainted 
with a diſtrict in which his illuſtrious pupil poſſeiſed extenſive 
property and feudal juriſdiction. If we are to credit his ac- 
count, the unavoidable inference ſeems to be, that Carrick, after 
the age of Buchanan, muſt have fallen from a rank, in the ſcale 
of comparative fertility and wealth, to which, perhaps, it is not 
yet reſtored. 

Thofe who are curious in tracing the comparative value of 
money in this country at different periods, will not be diſpleaſ- 
ed with the following ſtatement of the prices of corn and cattle 
in Carrick at the time of which we have been ſpeaking. ' In an 
inventory of the goods of Giles Blair, Lady Row, contained in 
her teſtament, dated at Balterſan, (in the pariſh ot Kirkoſwald) 
Auguſt 30. 1530—a cow is valued at 2 merks,—an ox at 30s. 
—a two Zzeir-auld beaſt at 1 merk,—a ſheep at 5 s.—a lamb at 
16 d.—a boll of bear and meal at 12 s.—and a boll of oats at 
6s. (all Scotch money.) It affords no very favourable idea of 
the-agriculture of Carrick, in the ſixteenth century, that one 
boll of meal was then equivalent in value to two of oats. 
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the moſt profitable branch of employment to the farmer, Im- 
provement in this department has gone hand in hand with 
that of agriculture, and has not, in its effects, been leſs re- 
markable or beneficial. By means of that great and rapid riſe 
in the price of cattle, to which, chiefly, the origin of improve- 
ment in this country may be traced, the farmer has been in- 
duced and enabled to meliorate his paſture land; in conſe- 
quence of which, and in part alſo of attention to the breed, 
the ſtock has in a few years greatly increaſed in number, and 
ſtill more in value. The cattle are moſtly of the well known 
Galloway breed, intermixed with a few imported from Ire- 
land and Argyleſhire. A confiderable number is here com- 
pletely fattened for the markets of this country ; but by much 
the greater part is bought up by drovers, to be more highly 
fed for the Engliſh market, in the richer paſtures of the South. 

The moorland in the mountainous part of the pariſh, hither- 
to regarded as incapable of melioration, is moſtly employed 
in the paſturing of ſheep. By a judicious ſelection of the beſt 
and ſtrongeſt ſheep for the purpoſe of breeding, the ſtock has 
of late been conſiderably mended, and the attention to that 
ſubject, which now begins to be more generally awakened, will 
no doubt gradually lead to higher improvement. When fed 
to proper age, they are much eſteemed for the delicacy of their 
fleſh ; but the farmers believe it more profitable, on the whole, 
to bring them to market at two, or, at moſt, three years old. 
They are found to be extremely hardy, but are in general of 
rather a ſmall ſize, and their wool is not remarkable either 
for quantity or fineneſs. The moſt intelligent farmers, how- 
ever, ſeem very much to doubt the expediency of importing 
a larger and more delicate race; and, though not averſe to ex- 
periment, will probably be cautious in parting with the pre- 
ſent hardy breed of the country, inured to the cold, wetneſs, 
and bleak expoſure of their native hills, 
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The number of thoſe fed on the improved paſtures of the 
valley is comparatively ſmall, but the great profits they are 
found to bring, will probably lead to its increaſe, In the courſe 
of a ſingle ſeaſon, they generally treble their value; and a 
ſmall parcel of indifferent ewes, introduced into rich paſture 
about the end of October, have, with their lambs and fleeces, 
been known in one year to riſe from 5 8. to 20 8. each. 

The following ſtatement of the quantity and value of ſtock, 
and of the annual produce of land, in the pariſh of Dailly, has 
been collected from the beſt information which could be pro- 
cured; and approaches, perhaps, as nearly to accuracy as can 
be expected, in an inquiry where we muſt often reſort to pro- 
bable calculation and conjecture, to ſupply the place of abſo- 
Jute certainty and truth, 


Value of Stock. 
125 Draught horſes, at L.i2 o o L. 1500 0 0 
25 Saddle and carriage do, 20 © © 500 © © 
970 Beſt cattle *, $ "10. 0 $338 © 50 
480 Inferior ditto, 3.30 0 16880 © © 
500 Belt ſheep +, o 16 © ..4c0 0 0 
4300 Inferior ditto, 0.0. 2042 10 © 
Total value of ſock, L. 11457 10 0 


Annual 


* Under the term beſt cattle, are comprehended milch cows, 
and ſtock for immediate ſale, Inferior cattle comprehends the 
riſing ſtock of two years old and under. Suppoting the _— 
cattle divided into 9g parts, the proportions aſſigned to each of 
theſe kinds would be, milch cows, 2—fale ſtock 4—young cattle 
3.—The average prices of all theſe kinds fall greatly ſhort of 
what they ſometimes bring. Young bullocks, at the ead of the 
_ ſummer, have, in ſome inſtances, been ſold for 71. or 81, 
eac - 


+ Beſt ſheep are thoſe fed on improved paſture: inferior 
ſheep, thoſe fed on the moor-lands, The former are calculated 
to yield 70 ſtone of wool annually, at 11s. per ſtone, the latter 
430 ſore, at 98. per ſtone; amounting in all to L. 232. 
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ANNUAL PRODUCE. 


Produce per | Price per Total price | Total Þy otal Value 
. . . ll, acre. produce. N 
* E dae. |L. 8. ps. D N dolls. L. 8. D. 
Oats, 8oo 5 o 16 4 © ©| 4000 | 3200 © © 
Bear and Barley, go 6 8 6 o Oo 540 540 © o 
2 Peaſe, 30 5 16 0 4 o 150 120 © © 
K S Potatoes, | 80 25 8 oio © of 2000 800 © 0 
I Stones Ston Stones 
5 Meadow hay or? 51 
SE Natural grafs, | 366 150 o 3] 117 G6[5500 687 12 o 
S Sown grals, 233 150 a2 2 10 ©135000 | 583 '6 8 
by Flax, 5 37 o 13 624 19 6 "ng 124 17 6 
S , Strawat 28. 6 d. per boll of corn - "1 3 450 0 0 
Paſture at 11. 108. per horſe; 11. 5s. per cow; and 28. 6d, Jer ſheep 2637 10 ©- 
Annual produce of gardens, at 10s. per family - - | 184 © ©: 
— ————— Woods and plantations about — * 200 0 0 
— — Coal-works - — 2 1500 0 © 
— — Lime-works — pa - - | 700 0 © 
Total value of annual produce > -. -. HITS & 
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State of Landed Property. No confiderable property i land 
has been fold in the pariſh for ſeveral years paſt ; and 2 1 
the whole has remained in the pofſ-flinn of the fame faniilics 
for many generations. 'The lands are at preſent divided, but in 
very unequal portions, among eight proprietors ; {ive of whom 
uſually reſide in the pariſh ; viz. Mr Hamilton of Bargeny, 
vir Adam Ferguſſon of Kilkerran, Sir Andrew Cathcart 
of Carleton, Mr Kennedy of Dunure, and Captain Ken— 
nedy of Drummelland, All of theſe gentlemen inh xt more 
extenſive landed property elſewhere ; but thcir an- :itors, pro- 


bably at a very remote period, had fixed the retidznce of 


their families in this beautiful valley. Even in the ſix- 
teenth century, Buchanan ſays of the water of Girvan; 
Multis amoenis villis cingitur. And to the conſtant reſi- 
dence of ſo many country gentlemen, this pariſh. no doubt, 
ſtill owes much of its beauty. Among the moſt obvious 
proofs of this, may be mentioned, the plantations of foreſt 
trees which have been made in addition to the natural woods 
of the country. Thoſe on the eſtate of Kilkerran, made by 
Sir Adam Ferguſon, and his father the late Lord Kilkerran, 
in this pariſh, and within the contiguous borders of Kirkoſwald 


and Maybole, cover about 400 Scots acres. Thoſe on the lands 
of Dalquharran occupy 127 acres, and Have been made chiet- 


ly by the preſent proprietor Mr Kennedy. This gentleman 
has lately built a very magnificent houſe in the modern caſtle 
ſtyle, on a plan of the late Mr Robert Adam. The planta- 
tions, as well as natural woods, on the other eſtates ia the pa- 


Tiſh, are allo conſiderable. 


Rent of Land —The valued rent of the pariſh is 32651, 


10s. 6 d. Scotch. The real rent has, as uſaal, kept pace with 


the increaſe of wealth and progreſſive melioration of land. In 


1740, the annual rent of the whole pariſh ſcarcely amounted 


to 1000 l. Sterling: and during 20 ſucceeding years, its riſe 


Was 
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was very inconſiderable. From the year 1760 or 176 5, may 
be dated the beginning of general improvement in agriculture 
in this pariſh ; and, ſince that period, the rent of land has 
riſen gradually and rapidly to double and treble its former 
amount, In the year 1780, it had riſen to about 2300 I. At 
preſent (1792) it amounts to 3300 I. 


State of Population. Of the ſtate of population in this pariſh 
during the laſt century, ſcarcely any traces now remain; and 
even for a great part of the preſent century, the only ſource 
of information which exiſts, is a regiſter of baptiſms, the ac- 
curacy of which cannot abſolutely be depended on. For the 
laſt 4o years, this regiſter, it is believed, has been much more 
accurately kept“, and during the ſame period, a very exact 
private regiſter of deaths has been fortunately preſerved. 
Chiefly from theſe is collected the following table of births, 
deaths, and marriages in the pariſh, from 1ſt January 1751 
to 31ſt December 1790, both incluſive, divided into 4 pe- 
riods of 10 years cach. 


PR” Py wt 


Years 


It may not be improperhere to remark the pernicious tenden- 
cy of the tax impoſed, in the year 1783, outhe regiſters of births 
and burials—a tax equally injudicious and unproductive. As 
the only penalty annexed to the non-payment of the tax is the 
omiſſion of the article in the regiſter, the legiflature has virtually 
conferred a premium on every act of negligence or obſtinacy. 
While it remains unrepealed, it mult infallibly introduce confu- 
ſion and inaccu:acy into one of the moſt authentic records of the 
progreſſive population of the kingdom. From a calculation of 
the annual number of births and of deaths in Scotland, it ap- 
pears that the groſs produce of the tax, exacted with the utmoſt 
1igour, would not amount to 15001 Sterling. It may be quel- 
tioned if the money actually received by government exceeds 
one half of that ſum. | 
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£4415 JIOS >.< Births, Deaths, 8 

| Mat. Fem. Tor. | . F. De Toe. = 

1751 1760 207181 | 385 || 165 143 308| 76 
1761——1770] 82205 387 || 135 | 142] 277 | 84 
1771——1780l| 198 | 206 | 404 || 126 | 143] 269 | 103 
1781——179g0} 280 262 542157 180337106 
Total, || 867 | 854 [1721 583 608 [1:91] 36g 
Average, 21.30 43-4 14.5; 15 2 29.7 9.2 


From the above table, and from the regiſter of births for 
preceeding years which remain, may be collected, according 
to the common rule of calculation *, the following ſtatement 


of the progreſs of population in the pariſh for the laſt hundred 


years. 
8 - 4\ 
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Births Deaths Births Deaths Aver 
for 


on 
— 


1693 to 1696) 
1711 to 1730 
1731 to 1750 
1751 tO 1770 


1751 to 1770 

; 

| 1771 to 1790 
1771 to 1790 


| 1781 to 1790 
1786 to 1790 


| 
| 


e 


Saule. 


34 * 26 884 
26.7 X 26= 694 
32-7 X 26= 850 
38.7 X 26= 


29.2 X 36=1051 


1006 


1 
| 39-2 X 36=1087 . 


54-2 X 26 Ho 
. 60X26=1560 


According to this ſtatement, the number of inhabitants 
appears, during the firſt twenty or thirty years of the preſent 
century, to have been decreaſing, For this decreafe, if it ever 


exiſted - 


* That is, multiplying the number of births by 26, and of 


deaths by 36, 
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exiſted but in the defects of the regiſter, no obvious cauſe * 
can be aſſigned. It is certain, however, both from the pre. 
ceding calculations and from actual ſurvey, that, for the laſt 
thirty or forty years, the population has been gradually and 
rapidly increaſing. The return ſtated by Dr Webſter, whoſe 
report was drawn up in the year 1755 +, is 830; and if this 
account be not inaccurate, which, however, the preceding 
ſtatement affords ſome ground to ſuſpect, the population of 
the pariſh muſt, fince that period, have nearly doubled. On 
a ſurvey in the year 1791, the number of inhabitants ſtood 


as follows : 
Males, - — * — 7 J I 
Females, * a - — 8 26 . 


Total number of inhabitants, - = 1607 
Return to Dr Webſter in the year 1755, 839 


Increaſe in 36 years, — — 775 
According to their reſpective ages they may be arranged 
in the following order: 
From 


* Tt has been ſuggeſted to the writer of this report, that this 
decreaſe of population may have been owing, in part, to the fa- 
mine which prevailed ſo generally throughout Scotland towards 
the cloſe of the laſt century. Ir is indecd very certain that the 
effects of that famine were felt with great ſeverity in this coun- 
try. The diltrit. of Carrick is ſaid to have been deſerted by 
many of its inhabitants; and it is well known, that ſeveral 
farms remained unoccupied for many years ſubſequent to that 
event. | 

+ Dr Webſter's report was drawn up in the year 1755; but 
from his own account (See lutrod quoted in Pref, Vol. II. 
Stat Account of Scotland,) it appears probable that the ma- 
terials for that report had been collected at leaſt ten years be- 
fore. If that was the caſe, the returns made to him mult have 
given the population of Scotland as it ſtood about the year 
1745 Thi hypothels, if admitted, wil nearly reconcile Dr 
W-biler's return from Dailly with the preceding calculation 
from the number of bu ths. | 
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of Dailly. 
No. of Perſons, 


From 1 to 10, 
10 to 20, 
20 to 50, 
80 to 70, 
70 to 100, - 


Total, 1607 

It may be here remarked that no very extraordinary in- 
ftances of longevity, well authenticated, have occurred of 
late in the pariſh. A man who died lately at the age of 97, 
and a man and woman both at the age of 94, are the only 
inſtances worthy of notice. 

The inhabitants are collected into 368 families, fo that 
there are nearly 44 perſons in each family, As marriage is 
not diſcouraged either by a deficiency of the neceſſaries of 
life, or by an excels of its luxuries, the number of thoſe who 
continue unmarried after the uſual age of entering into that 
connection is comparatively very ſmall. This will more di- 
ſtinctly appear from the following ſtatement 3 to which it 
may be premiſed, that had the number of unmarricd perſons 
been taken from thoſe above the age of twenty five, as would 
perhaps have been more proper, it would probably have been 
yery conſiderably diminiſhed ; 

Number of perſons under 20 years of age, = 729 
unmarried above 20, and under 50, 215 

| above 50, - 27 

married perſons, - - 574 

widowers, ” - - 19 

widows, =» Der 7 43 


Total, 1667 
From a compariſon of the total number of marriages and 


births for the laſt forty years, it may be collected that the 
number 
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number of children produced, at an average, from each mar- 
riage, is nearly 45. | 

In the calculations offered above of the probable amount 
of population at different periods, it was ſuppoſed, as uſual, 
that the annual averages of births and of deaths were, to the 
total number of inhabitants, reſpectively, as 1 to 26 and to 
36. On a compariſon, however, of the annual numbers of 
births and deaths from the year 1781 to the year 1790, with 
the actual ſtate of population in the year 179, the reſpective 
proportion appear, during that period, to have been as 1 
to 29.6. and to 47.6. Of courſe, the number of births is 
to that of deaths as 47.6 to 29.6; or nearly as 5 to 3. The 
proportion between the annual marriages and the whole po- 
pulation is nearly as 1 to 160, 

By far the greater nffmber of the preſent inhabitants have 
been born and educated in the pariſh, Almoſt the whole 
are Scotch, with exception of a few Iriſh, whom the riting 
wages of hour have of late induced to ſettle in the pariſh, 
The number of ſettlers, from other parts of Scotland and 
from Ireland, is, however, much more than counterbalanced 
by that of thoſe who leave the pariſh and reſort to towns, 
tempted by the higher wages of manufactories and domeſtic 


{ervice, 


Occupations, Mode of Living, &c,— The inhabitants live 
moſtly in the open country, and chiefly in the lower and more 
cultivated part of the pariſh ; only an inconſiderable propor- 


tion, not exceeding 170 ſouls, reſide in a ſmall village conti- 


guous to the church. —The great body of the people derive 
their ſubſiſtence from agriculture, and the common mecha- 


-nical arts connected with it. It is computed that nearly one 


third of the whole families in the pariſh are ſupported by the 
wages of common labour. Moſt of them, however, alſo rent 
a garden, and a piece of indifferent ground for pot herbs, 


potatoes, and ſometimes a little corn and flax. No conſider- 


able 
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able manufacture has ever been eſtabliſhed in the pariſh. The 
only artificers are thoſe every where required for ſupplying 
the comnion neceſſaries of life. A confiderable number of 
women, in the lower ranks, employ the greater part of their 
time in working up the inferior wool of the country into a 
coarſe and flimſy cloath, which is carried to the fairs of Ayr 
and Maybole, and bought up for exportation at the rate of 
8d. or 10d. per yard. By this ſpecies of rude manufacture, 
a few unmarried women and widows earn the greater part of 
a very ſcanty ſubſiſtence; but, in general, the profits of it are 
conſumed in purchaſing and working up the finer wool into 
cloaths for themſelves and their feinilices, The following table 


will give a diſtinct view of the diviſion of the inhabitants ac- 


cording to their reſpective occupations and modes of ſubſiſ- 
tence. 


Proprietors of land, reſiding, - — - 8 
Clergy man - - - — T 
Schoolmaſter - - * 5 I 
Farmers above 10 l. under 201. . - 20 
Ditto above 201. under 501. - - - 16 
Ditto. above go l. under 1001. - - 8 
Ditto above tool. under 200 l. - * 3 
Shop keepers - - - - 5 
Ale houſekeepers and retailers of ſpirits (moſt of whom follow 
a ſeparate occupation) - - — 18 
Blackſmiths, including 4 apprentices, « D ng 
Maſons my - - - 16 
Carpenters and joiners, including 7 apprentices, = 22 
Weavers {© = - - 1 26 
Shoemakers, including 1 apprentice, - - 9 
Taylors, including 7 apprentices, — = 20 
Butcher and Baker - - p T 
"9; * Millers 
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Millers - F 3 
Gardeners, including 4 apprentices, - - 12 
Dyers, including 1 apprentice, - - 2 
Milliner - = — — 1 
Coopers, including 1 apprentice, - - 2 
Stocking weavers wa” — I 
Flax dreſſers - - - I 
Tanners 8 - ah. - oY 
Colliers - - - - 39 
Common labourers - - - 118 
Male farm and domeſtic ſervants - = 68 
Female ditto - - - 67 


In their manner and ſtyle of living, the inhabitants have, 
Within the laſt 20 or 30 years, experienced a very great, 
though gradual, revolution. Before their induſtry began to be 
ſtimulated by the proſpect of increaſing wealth, the dreſs and 
mode of living, among the lower ranks, were mean, dirty, 
and pernicious ; and even among thofe in better circuimſtan- 
ces, were not much leſs ſcanty or inelegant. Both are now 
as plentiful and commodious as they were formerly the re- 
verſe, and are ſtill perceptibly improving. The low, miſerable 
huts, in which the moſt confiderable farmers, at the time, 
were formerly contented to lodge, are now replaced with 
tolerably neat and commodious houſes, Even the cottages of 
the loweſt ranks begin to aſſume a more cleanly and comfor- 
table appearance *. | 

| \ Pear 


The price of labour, it is believed, has been gradually riſ- 
ing during the whole of the preſent century; but within the laſt 
20 years, with a rapidity unexperienced at any former period. 
About 60 years ago the wages of a common labourer were 2 d. 

er day, with victuals. Taylors and ſhoemakers were then uſu- 

17 hired py che day, and received, the former-3d. the latter, 


40. 
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Poor. The wages of artificers and common labourers are 
in ordinary caſes ſufficierit for rearing and maintaining a fa- 
mily; but do not always enable them to lay up a fund for 
old age or accidental diſability. In ſuch ſituations, they ei- 
ther receive occaſional aſſiſtance, or are inrolled on the liſt 
of paupers, for regular ſupply from the charitable funds of 
the pariſh, Idiots and furious perſons, and the children of 
thoſe who die in poverty, are alfo uſually provided for from 
the ſame funds. Theſe funds ariſe almoſt entirely from vo- 
luntary contribution, and conſiſt of weekly collections at the 
church, penalties, dues on proclamation of marriages, and 
the intereſt of about 200 l.; amounting, on an average of the 


laſt 


4d. with their victuals. Thoſe who were occaſionally employ- 
ed as maſons or carpenters, in erecting the rude and inartificial 
houſes of the inhabitants, received 6d. per day, with victuals. 
The wages of a male farm ſervant were then 1 1. per annum, and 
thoſe of a female ſervant, 13s. 4d. with the perquilite of an 
apron or a pair of ſhoes. 

At preſent the daily wages of a common labourer, during 
eight months of the year, vary from 10d. to 1s. and from 8d. 
or 10 d. during the winter. The annual income of > common 
labourer, therefore, without reckoning days of ſickneſs, &c. will 
run from 121. 11s. 10d. to 141. 15s. 8d. Maſons now re- 
ceive 1s. 8d. carpenters nd joiners 1s Gd. fer day. Shoe- 
makers and taylors are now rarely hired by the day; the latter, 
when ſo employed, uſually receive 8 d. or 10d. with victuals. 
Male farm ſervants receive from 61. to gl. per annum; and fe- 
male fervants from 21. 10 s. to 4l. During the harveſt, the 
extraordinary demand for labourers uſually raiſes their wages 
very conliderably, : | | | 

The riſing wages of common labour and domeſtic ſervice, have 
of late been the fubject of frequent complaint among thoſe whoſe 
intereſt is immediately affected. As however it is one of the moſt 
unequivocal marks, it ought, by an indifferent ſpectator, to be 
regarded as one of the happieſt effects of increafing induſtry 
and opulence. It muſt not, however, be concealed, that among 
thoſe of both ſexes who are unembarraſſed with the cares and ex- 
pence of a family, the advanced wages of labour have had an 
obvious tendency to cheriſh the idle vanity of dreſs, and ſome« 


| dimes even the more ruinous appetite for diſſipation. 
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laſt ten years, to no more than 381. per annum. Theſe 
funds are ſolely in the management of the miniſter and kirk- 
ſeſſion; and, in diſtributing a ſum ſo moderate, the moſt rigid 
oeconomy, and vigilant attention, are required to diſcriminate 
the objects of real diſtreſs. The number of poor at preſent 
on the roll is about 40, all of whom receive aſſiſtance in 
their own houtcs z except idiots and children, for whom a 
regular board is paid. As the ſcanty allowance which can 
be afforded by the ſeſſion is ſeldom adequate to a complete 
maintenance, ſome of the moſt helpleſs and indigent receive 
a licence, which uſually procures them a ſmall penfion from 
the different reſiding heritors, and intitles them to aſk alms 
within the pariſh. When theſe means are inſufficient, they 
are obliged to have recourle to their own induſtry or to com- 
mon begging, 


Religious Eftabli/hment,—All the inhabitants of this pariſh 
profeſs the eſtabliſhed religion, with the exception of a few 
teceders, not exceeding five or ſix, attached to the ſects of 
Burghers or Antiburghers, The ſtipend of the miniſter 
couſiſts of 3 chalders of meal, and 1 of bear; 400 l. Scotch, 
and an aug mentation of 25 l. Sterling granted in 1785. The 
glebe conlitts of feven acres of arable land, worth about 101. 
ber annum. The value of the whole living amounts, at an 
average, to about 105 J. Sterling. The manſe was built in 
1758, and coſt about 190 l. In 1696, the church was remo- 
ved from Old Bailiy to its preſent more centrical ſituation. 
It was rebuilt in 1766, and coſt 600 l. The intereſt of 
theſe two ſums at the rate of 7 per cent. raiſes the annual 
expence of the eccleſiuſtical eſtabliſhment to about 160 l. 


School, — Beſides a few private teachers, occafionally em- 
ployed by thoſe in the more remote parts of the pariſh, there 
8 | 5 19 
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is a regular parochial ſchool in the village, in which are 
taught Engliſh, Latin, French, writing, arithmetic, and book- 
keeping. The number of ſcholars is uſually from 40 to 60. 
The ſalary of the ſchool-maſter is 81. 6s. 8 d. which, with 
the ſchool fees, a houſe rent free, and his ſalary and per- 
quiſites as clerk to the kirk - ſeſſion, raiſes the annual income 
of his office to nearly 30 l. 


Miſcellaneous Olervations In antiquity, this pariſh has 
nothing very rare or curious to boaſt of. At a place called 
Machry kill, there remain the veſtiges of a ſmall church or 
chapel, probably dedicated to St Macarius,—In this pariſh, 
and indeed throughout Carrick, the names of places, not evi- 


| dently modern, are all of Celtic originz and by a {kilfull ety- 


mologiſt might all perhaps be traced to ſome local circum- 
ſtance or peculiarity of ſituation. A conſiderable number ot- 
cur in compoſition with the words Bal, Drum, Kneck, and 
Kil; as Balibeg, (i. e. little town) Balcamy, Drumgirnan, 
Drumochreen, Kmchrocher, Knockgerran, Kilochan, Kilkerran, 
Kilgramic. There are many more which cannot be reduced 
to any of theſe clailes, . 
N 


In the cuſtoms and manners of the people, there is no- 
thing very peculiar or characteriſtic. The farmers are intel= 
ligent and reſpectable; thoſe in the lower ranks are induſ- 
trious, horieſt, and much leſs addicted than formerly to ha- 
bitual intemperance. They are in general attentive to the 
education of their children; for there is ſcarcely an indivi- 
dual in the parith who has not been taught to-read and write 
Englith, They diſcover no peculiar bias to any particular 
profcſnion. Their inland fituation protects them from cat- 
ching the infection of a feafaring life; and the number of 
thoſe who have at any time enliſted in the army has been 
very inconſiderable. 


NUM. 
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UNITED PARISHES OF KILCALMO: 
NELL AND KILBERRY. 


C Preſbytery of Kintyre.—Synod and County of Ar- 
; gyle. | 


By the Reverend ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, A. M, 
— — — —  — —  —— 


Name, Oe. 


ILCALMONELL is the moſt northerly part of the 
peninſula of Kintyre, being bounded on the N, by the 
iſthmus at Tarbert. For a ſhort diſtance, it comprehends 
the whole breadth of the peninſula, from Loch Tarbert on 
the W. to Loch Fyne on the E. till ſeparated from the lat- 
ter by the narrow but long pariſh of Skipneſs, whoſe nor- 
thern- extremity once formed a part of Kilcalmonell. The 
W. fide extends the whole length of Weſt Tarbert Loch, 
which is about 12 miles, and ſtretches 4 miles beyond it, 
along the coaſt of the Atlantic Ocean. The breadth of Kil- 
calmonell is from 3 to 5 miles. Kilberry is ſituated in that 
diviſion of Argyleſhire which gives name to the county. It 
is of a triangular form; bounded on the S. by Loch Tarbert, 
on the W. by the Atlantic Ocean; and on the N. E. by 
South Knapdale. Kilcalmoncll, in Gaelic Cill a Challum an 
Ealla, is derived from cill, which now ſignifies a burying 
place, but is ſuppoſed to have meant originally the faine 
"with the Latin cel/a; Challum ſigniſies Columba, and Ealla a 
wan. It is probable that the Columba here mentioned is 
the 
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the ſame perſon to whom many other churches are dedicated, 
and who founded the celebrated monaſtery of Icollumkill, in 
Gaelic I Challum Chilli, the iſland of Columba founder of 
cells, a deſignation which would very naturally be given him, 
inſtead of his former one of Ealla, when he arrived at the 
end of his peregrinations. Kilberry means the burying place 
of St Berry, of whom no hiſtory is on record; but it would 
appear that the principal heritor of that pariſh is deſcen- 
ded from the ſaint, as he is in poſſeſſion of his name, his 
place of reſidence, and his revenues *. 


Appearance, Soil, Sc. The face of the country has the great- 
eſt variety in its appearance. It conſiſts of flats and hills, val- 
lies, woods, and lakes. The foil is equally various, conſiſt- 
ing of ſand, clay, loam, moſs, and moor; the laſt, conſti- 
tuting by far the greateſt proportion of the pariſh, is covered 
with heath, and for the moſt part ill adapted to culture. The 
quantity of arable land may be gueſſed at, from the account 
of crops in the ſtatiſtical table, the one half of it being ſup- 
poſed annually in tillage. The climate is diſtinguiſhed by no 
leſs variety. The tranſitions from mild to cold, from dry to 
wet, are ſudden and frequent; embarraſing the projects, and 
diſappointing the expectations, of the huſbandman. This oc. 
caſions frequent fevers in Spring and Autumn, but they are 
ſeldom mortal, and are almoſt the only diſeaſes to which a- 
dults are ſubject. Children are afflicted with the hooping 
cough, meaſles, and ſmall-pox, but inoculation has of late 


become almoſt univerſal, | 
Canal, 


* The entrance to Kintyre was formerly defended by a chain 
of forts, one at each end of, the ilthmus at Tarbert, and one in 
the centre, The principal of them, the caltle of Tarbert, is at 
this day a fine old ruin. It is ſaid that it was ſupplied with 
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Canal, Roadi, &c.—Inftead of the projected canal at Cg 
nan, to ſave the navigation round Kintyre, it as in contem, 
plat ion to have one at Tarbert, by cutting through the abo 
mentioned iſthmus, which is only one mile in breadth, whil: 
the diſtance from Crinan to Lochgilphead is not leſs than 
five. The ſaving of expence, with the ſuperiority of ea 
and weft Tarbert lochs as harbours, and for good anchoring 
ground, would more than compenſate the difference of navi. 
gation ſaved by the Crinan canal. There are three good 
lines of road in the pariſh, kept in repair by an equivalent 
paid for the ſtatute labour. One of them interſects the pe: 
ninſula of Kintyre, at the diſtance of fix miles from its iſth- 
mus. The other two are on the oppoſite ſhores of Loch 

Tarbert, 


water by a ſubmarine paſſage in pipes acroſs the harbour a cir: 
cumſtance which, if true, ſhews that our anceſtors were het. 
ter acquainted than we ſuppoſe with the laws of hydroſta- 
tics. Tarbert was in the laſt century the ſcat of a ſheriffdom 
of the ſame name. There are the remains of many other ol! 
forts in the pariſh, particularly one with vitrified walls, and 
another with a very thick wall of dry ſtones, both built on the 
hill of Dunſkeig, which commands the opening of Loch Tar 
bert. There are many cairns in the pariſh, Some years agg. 
a cottager found, in a moſs on the eſtate of Lord Stonefield, 
ſeveral pieces of ancient braſs armour. 

Partly ſituated in the Kilberry diviſion of this pariſh i is Slial 
Gaoil, The Hill of Love, celebrated in ancient ſtory as th: 
ſcene of the death of Diarmid, the Achilles of the Fingalian 
heroes, and the great progenitor of the family of Campbcl, 
who are known to this day by the name of Clann Dh:iarmaid, 
The children of Diarmid. 2 

Among the curioſities in this pariſh are immenſe bank of 

oyſter ſhells in Loch Tarbert, with which the inhabitants me- 
nure their lands; and potatoes found growing ſpontaneouſly 01 
the eſtate of Largie, in different parts of the ſame farm, one of 
which is diſtant half a mile from any place where that root ever 
had been planted. The fact is certain. How they came there, 
is left to the inveſtigation of the curious. Might they not be 
natural to a foil ſo favourable to their growth, as well as te 
America, or the iſlands in the Pacific Ocean ? p 
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Tarbert, parallel to its direction; and, for the moſt part, 
through the fine natural woods with which its fides are 
adorned. 


Ecclefiaftical State and Schools, —The Duke of Argyll is pa- 
tron of the pariſh, and has a ſmall property in it. The 
amount of the teinds is 178 bolls victual, and 3081. 14s. 8d. 
Scotch; out of which the miniſter, though the ſtipend was 
lately augmented by the Teind Court, gets only 631. Ster- 
ling, and 2 chalders of victual, Linlithgow meaſure; a ſti- 
pend perfectly inadequate to the circumſtances of the pariſh, 
which is large, populous, diſcontiguous, and a place of great 
reſort, and far below what, in the preſent circumſtances of 
the country, the rank and ſituation of the clergy would re- 
quire. There is no manſe. The miniſter receives, in lieu 
thereof, 121. 10s. annually from the heritors. He rents a 
farm and farin-houſe. Farms are abſolutely neceſſary to the 
clergy in the country, a legal glebe being too poor a ſubſti- 
tute for the want of regular markets. There are 4+ acres 
arable land for a glebe, and a ſervitude on a neighbouring 
farm of 4 cows graſs. The ſervitude was originally on the 
whole of the farm ; but, from the inability of the Scotch 
clergy to cope with ſuperior power, the farm has been ſub- 
divided, and the miniſter's cows turned over to a bleak moor, 
where the cattle, even in ſummer, are ſtarving. 

There are two parochial places of worſhip, one in the Kil- 
calmonell, and one in the Kilberry diviſion. They are diſ- 
tant from each other 5 miles, including a mile of ſea, being 
the breadth of Loch Tarbert. There is a church built only 
at one of them, which is too ſmall for the people, who are 
obliged to pay a heavy tax, in name of ſeat rent, to the her i- 
tors, for permiſſion to attend it. This laſt obſervation like- 
wiſe applies to a chapel at Tarbert, where divine ſervice is 

Vor. X. | H performed 
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performed by a miffionary, paid by the committee of the 
General. Aſſembly for managing the royal bounty, He re 
ſides in the pariſh of S. Knapdale ; but the greateſt part d 
the miſſion belongs to this pariſh, There was a preſbyteria 
decreet paſſed, for building a charch in the Kilberry diviſion 
of the pariſh, many years ſince, which, it is expected, vil 
ſoon take effect. The language of the natives is Gaelic; 
but ſome of them underſtand a little Engliſh, 'The miniſter 
preaches in both languages. 


There is a parochial ſchool in the pariſh 3 but only a ſmall 
part of this diſtrict has been in the practice of contributing 
to its ſupport. There is a decreet for the minimum of legal 
parochial ſalary; but no part of the ſum contained in it hai 
as yet been paid. Two ſchooluaſters, appointed by the 80. 
ciety in Scotl-nd for propagating Chriſtian Knowledge, haveſ 


each a {inall allowance. Their ſituation is not rendered ſof 


comfortable as it ought by the heritors cr pariſhioners, The 
poverty of the people obliges them to emplay the children in 
farming and herding, which either prevents them entirely 
from going to ſchool, or makes their attendance too irregular 
to receive much benefit therefrom, 


Manners of the People. —The people are, in general, mild 
and docile, punctual in their obſervance of religious ordi- 
nances, and regular in their lives. At a diſtance from the 
public road and from ſtrangers, clothes, when waſhing, are 
expoſed at night without being watched. And it is to be 
doubted whether any pariſh in Scotland can produce fo long 
a liſt of people, with ſo few inſtances of crimes “. 

Poor, 


* The molt unaccountable part of the conduct of the lower 
laſſes in this and in other pariſhes, and that which can be leaſ 
gaſily reconciled to the hardthips of their ſituation, is their ar 
; ; Nets 
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Pe. The funds for the ſupport of the poor ariſe from 
the weekly collections at the places of worſhip, which are 
from 28. to 4 8.; the fines for delinquencies; and the inte- 
reſt of ſavings made from the funds, when there were not ſo 
many pocr on the roll as at preſent. Thoſe funds are diſtri- 
buted, at quarterly meetings, by the kirk- ſeſſion, to ſuch of 
the poor as are confined to their houſes by age or fickneſs. 
Of this deſcription there are on the liſt (not including thoſe 
within the miſſion, which provides for its own poor) 33, to 
whom the funds will by no means afford an adequate relief. 
Such as are able to go about to beg, have licences for that 
purpoſe from the kirk-ſeflion, by which, however, they are 
confined to the pariſh. 'The miniſter has attempted, but 
without effect, to keep off vagrant poor, of whom a great 
number make their appearance in this pariſh “. 


Fiſh, c. The well known and highly prized Loch Fyne 
herrings are frequently found on the eaſt coaſt of this pariſh, 
in 


neſs for dogs. Almoſt every family has one; and, in ſome fa- 
milies, there are two or three. Even paupers were found to 
have ſo unwarrantable an attachment to theſe animals, that 
threats to ſtrike them off the poor's roll were obliged to be uſed 
before they could be prevailed upon to part with them. From 
the ſtatiſtical table, it appears there are 400 dogs in the pariſh, 
The food devoured by theſe animals would feed 400 pigs, 
which, when a year old, would fell at 400 l. Deduct 40 l. for 
prime colt ; and the balance, 360 l. would be the annual ſaving 
to this pariſh alone by ſuch a ſubllitution, beſides prevention of 
danger from canine madneſs, as well as the loſs of ſheep, of 
which no leſs than 140 were, a few years ago, deltroyed by 
dogs in a range of 8 miles, in the courſe of a few weeks. 


One of the paupers on the liſt is a man 78 years old, who, 
in 1745, got, in defence of the preſent reigning family, repeat» 
ed and ſevere wounds, the marks of which he will carry with 
him to his grave. | 
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in the immediate vicinity of the commodious harbour and 
fiſhing village of Eaſt Tarbert. Weſt Tarbert loch has few 
« fiſh, excepting the fry of ſeath, known by the name of cud. 
dins, the taking of which, from the ſmallneſs of their ſize, 
is conſidered only as an amuſement. Mackarel ſometimes 
viſit it. There are likewiſe ſome ſhell-fiſh, particularly oyf. 
ters, which are ſold on the ſpot at 6d. the hundred, and ſent 
to the markets of Campbeltoun and Greenock. | 
There are in this diſtrict ſeals and otters, the former ſo 
numerous as to give name to a farm in the pariſh, Ronachan, 
Seal Field. The conſtant reſort of this animal to Loch Tar. 
bert, is a proof that the quantity of fiſh on the weſt fide of 
the pariſh is greater than apprehended. | 
All the variety of quadrupeds (excepting deer) and of 
birds, native and migratory, (excepting the ptarmigan), 
found in any part of Scotland, appear in this pariſh. Heath- 
fowl, in ſome of the hill-farms, come in flocks, and do much 
damage to the corn; hares and partridges are no leſs deſtruc- 
tive; yet, from the ſeverity of the game laws, the farmer is 
not allowed to protect his crops from them, without leave 
from his landlord, as well as a heavy tax to Government. 


Agriculture. — Some parts of the pariſh are well fitted for 
railing grain. Were theſe places incloſed and ſubdivided, 
and a judicious rotation of crops introduced, their produce 
might be more than doubled. Introducing oats inſtead of 
bear, would alſo tend much to benefit the country, The 
produce would be greater; much of the manure might be 
uſed for potatoes; and the oats would not be manufactured, 
like the bear, into a pernicious, unwholeſome ſpirit. 

Captain Campbell, ſon of Lord Stonefield, one of the heri- 
tors of the pariſh, has reſided in it for a few years back, and 
is almoſt the only perſon therein who follows a ſpirited plan 

of 
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of farming, by ſubdividing, draining. uſing the beſt utenfils, 
and introducing green crops and fown graſſes. It is un for- 
tunate, however, that he has not fixed upon a better ſon for 
his operations. All Lord Stonefield's tenants, indeed, ſow 
turnips, a crop peculiarly adapted to the climate of this 
country. But, until they have ſmall and ſufficient incloſures, 
at his Lordſhip's expence, (neither their own purſes nor leaſes 
being able to afford them), it is not to be expected that the 
turnip crops can ſucceed lt is but juſtice, however, to the 
memory of the late Stonefield, ſheriff of the county, (whoſe 
patriotiſm and abilities, in promoting the Argyllſhire roads, 
will be long remembered), to obſerve, that more has been 
done for the improvement of this eſtate, by large incloſures, 
draining, and planting, than in all the reſt of the pariſh put 
together, | | 

The miniſter of this pariſh praQtiſes an improved method 
of planting potatoes, which, from accurate and repeated ex- 
periments in ſoil not ſuperior to the average of Great Bri- 
tain, will, on a moderate computation, yield 24s. per acre 
more than the method recommended by the moſt approved 
writers on farming. He has with ſucceſs applied peat duſt, 
and roots of kail and cabbage, as manure to the potatoes; 
and he has contrived a harrow for the purpoſes of the horſe- 
hoeing huſbandry, - by which the furface can be fmoothed, 
and weeds deſtroyed, without levelling the rows. He has 
likewiſe invented a plough, the ſock of which is ſo formed 
as to render a coulter, (once thought ſo effential), with all 
its train of plates and wedges, an uſeleſs incumbrance. He 
has made improvements, too, on the curved mould-board 
and the chain-muzzle, 


Fuel. The fuel made uſe of is peat, which every family 
provides for itlelf, This ſubſtance lies contiguous to ſome 
| ny 
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farms, and at à diſtance from others; but peat-making is 
attended with inconveniences to all, The time conſumed in 
preparing and leading it, which is ſo great a hindrance to 
the buſineſs of farming, with the diſtreſs occaſioned by the 
frequent difficulty, or rather impoſſibility, of preparing it 
properly in ſo rainy a climate, render it highly deſirable that 
the partial and oppreſſive tax on coals were repealed. 


Advantages and Diſadvantages. —The circumſtances advan- 
tageous to the pariſh are its good roads, its eaſy communi. 
cation with other parts, by means of the two lochs of Faſt 
and Weſt Tarbert, and the weekly packets from them to 
the low country and the Weſtern Iles, with the arrival of a 
poſt three times a week ; ſea-ware, banks of oyſter-ſhells and 
ſhell-ſand, abundance of limeſtone, and the frequent viſits 
made by the herrings. The diſadvantages the pariſh labours 
under are, the ſcarcity of ſalt to cure the herrings, and of 
coal to burn the limeſtone ;--the want of uniformity of 
weights and meaſures, hurtful to the ignorant, and inconve- 
nient to the beſt informed ;—the want of leaſes in ſome 
caſes, the ſhortneſs of them in others, and the many bur- 
thenſome clauſes with which they are clogged ; but princi- 
pally the high rents, which are beyond all proportion to the 
preſent ſtate of improvement in the country, Theſe difad- 
vantages occaſioned the people to emigrate in great numbers 
to America, before our unfortunate diſpute with that coun- 
try, and in ſmaller numbers even fince that period. The 
| ſpirit of emigration has again begun to appear amongſt them, 
(ſee the decreaſe in the population within theſe 10 years paſt, 
by the ſtatiſtical table); and. from their murmurs and com- 
plaints, it is probable it will ſoon arrive at ſuch a height, that 
the evil complained of will cure itſelf, both here and in other 
parts of the Highlands, though not till it has drained the 
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nation of many inhabitants, and of a conſequent proportion 
of its opulence and importance. All the plans that have 
been hitherto propoſed for the relief of theſe unfortunate 
people, will be of little avail towards ameliorating their con- 
dition, while the landed proprietors enjoy an unlimited power 
of raiſing their rents, Would a ſtatute, regulating the rent 
of lands, be a greater infringement on the rights of the ſub- 
ject, than the regulation of the aſſize of bread, or the rate of 
intereſt ? 


Population. Statiſtical Table. 


Number of perſons under Perſons born in Ireland 15 
10 years of age 736 Families — 362 
From 10 to 20 424 Inhabited houſes - 562 
From 20 to 30 394 Inhabitants in villages 604 
From 30 to 40 - 265 Married perſons - 922 
From 40 to 0 212 Unmarried men above 50 
From 50 to 0 - 191 years of age 3323 
From 60 to jo = 135 Unmarried women above 


From 70 to 860 - 67 45 - . 21 
From 80 to go =» 21 Widowers - = 35 
From go to 100 » 3 Widows = - 130 
Total population in Members of the eſta- 

1 2448 bliſhed Church 22448 
Ditto in 17822 2860 Proprietors reſiding 4 
Ditto in 1755 - 1925 —--— non-reſiding 6 
Males = - 1196 Proprietors in other pa- 

Females 0 125 2 riſhes reſiding here 2 
Males born out of the Clergyman - - I 

pariſh = - 215 Surgeon - - 1 
Females ditto — 219 Scholars, about 150 

Perſon born in England 1 Poſts 1 » 4.4 
Poſtmaſter 
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Poſtmaſter 9 0 x 
Farms - - 131 
Farms above 501. per an- 

num =» * 11 
Shopkeepers - 5 


Innkeepers = - 2 
| Licenſed diſtillers - 5 
Private retailers of whiſ- 


ky, perhaps - 20 


Maſons - - — 2 
Smiths - - 6 
Clockmaker et ant 
Millers - - 5 


Carpenters 3 11 


Coopers 30 
Weavers - — 44 
Shoemakers - - 13 
Taylors — 22 
Gardeners - 4 


Male farm ſervants, in- 
cluding herdds 138 
Female ditto - 184 
Male day-labourers - 40 
Male domeſtic ſervants 5 


Female ditto - 18 
Year-:. Births, 
1784 Males 55 Females 52 
i785 68 80 
1786 55 40 
1787 61 44 
1788 53 49 


Account 
Seamen, including fiſher- 
men 


Herring buſſes, making 

up 340 tons burthen 6 
Boats, about — 30 
Carts - - 76 
Ploughs, moſtly Scotch, 

and of the worſt con- 

ſtruction - - 143 


Horſes - - 568 

Black cattle, all ages in- 
cluded = — 4237 

Sheep - - 5187 


Dogs - - 400 
Real rent, including 
' ſervices and other 
burthens, anno 

8 

Ditto, anno 1782 L. 2617 
Valued rent in Scotch 


money L. 475:5:4 
Bolls of oats ſown 1671 
bear ditto 195 
potatoes ditto 480 
Pecks of lint ditto 182 
Marriages 
reg iſtrated, 
Total 17 3 0 
148 33 
95 25 
105 23 
102 18 


1789 
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Yars, a | Births, | Marriages 
I regiſtrated. 
1789 Males 52 Females 52 Total 14 24 
1790 : 56 3 103 28 
. 34 


Explanation 95 and Supplement to, the Statiſtical Table. 


With regard to marriages, when parties belong to two dif- 

ferent pariihes, it is required by law that they be regiſtered 
in both. It will be neceſſary, therefore, for the peruſer of 
the ſtatiſtical accounts of Scotland to obſerve, that the fame : 
marriage is frequently returned from two different pariſhes, 
being extracted from the pariſh regiſters, and that calcula- 
tions founded on theſe returns muſt lead to erroneous con- 
cluſions. | | 

The female day-labourers are ſuch of the widows in the 
foregoing liſt as are able to work, and can procure employ- 
ment. They get for ſhearing 6 d. per day, beſides victuals, 
and for ſpinning 2 d. When they ſpin in their own houſes, 
they get 4 d. for 12 cuts, or a haſp, which is reckoned a 
day's ſpinning. 

There is no regiſter of deaths or burials kept in the pariſh. 
The burying-grounds are many, and widely diſtant from each 
other, The general height of the people is J feet 8 inches; 
there are ſome above 6 feet high, 

All the pariſhioners are farmers, excepting thoſe that are 
otherwiſe deſigned in the ſtatiſtical table; and even theſe are 
ſo upon a ſmall ſcale, as they all rent a little land. Such of 
them as may be called manufacturers, as weavers, &c. do not 
manufacture for exportation. As the ſtatiſtical table was 
made up before the commencement of the harveſt quarter, 
at which time ſervants are hired for ſhearing, &c. the great- 
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eſt part of the farm ſervants mentioned in it are thoſe em- 
ployed in herding. Some of theſe are cottagers, who, with 
their families, are employed in herding in the larger farms, 
The reſt are boys and girls, reſiding in the families of the 
farmers. The cottagers get, for wages, a houſe, a cow's 
graſs, potatoe land, and as much meal or money as will make 
their wages equal to that of the male farm-ſervants reſiding 
in the families of their maſters, which, including victuals, is 
from 121. to 141. per annum. The boys and girls get from 
248. to 508. per annum, according to their age, and the 
trouble of herding, 

The farmers, beſides having their own families conſtantly 
employed in the buſineſs of the farm, have hired ſervants 
during the harveſt quarter. They are fed in the families of 
the farmers ; and the wages of the women, during that peri- 
od, is from 25s. to 30s.; and of the men, about 4os. 
They come moſtly from the Weſtern Iſlands, and from the 
northern diſtricts of the country. The greater part of the 
young perſons belonging to the pariſh, who are not of the 
families of the farmers, or not employed by their parents in 
farming, ſeek for ſervice in che neighbouring parts of the low 


country, at the cotton works, and other manufactures. Many 


of the young men are ſeamen employed in veſſels belonging 
to the parith, or to the ports of Rothſay, Campbeltoun, and 
Greenock. The prices of proviſions are not materially dit- 
ferent from thoſe at Greenock, the communication between 
the two places being regular and eaſy. This circumſtance, 
too, determines the wages of carpenters, maſons, &c. The 
clockmaker mentioned in the table is 92 years of age. He 


enjoys great health and activity for his years, and can travel 


many miles in a day, to repair the clocks and watches of the 


pariſhioners, To the ſcanty and precarious ſubſiſtence this 
affords, he is obliged to add by begging. 


Crops, 
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Creps,—Oats are ſown in April, and reaped in September, 
Bear is ſown in May, and reaped in Auguſt. Potatoes are 
planted in May, and taken up for keeping about the end of 
October. Average produce of oats from 5 firlots, Linlith- 
gow meaſure, (being the Kintyre boll), ſown in the acre, 25 
ſeeds. From 3 firlots bear, (Kintyre meaſure), to the acre, 
6 ſeeds. From 2 bolls potatoes, or 10 herring barrels filled 
ſo as to admit of being headed, to the acre, 10 ſeeds, Value 
of black cattle, taking the average of all ages and deſcrip- 
tions, 21.; of horſes, 4 l.; of ſheep, 4s. The breed of 
black cattle and ſheep belonging to the ſmall tenants, is far 
inferior to what is in other parts of Argyllſhire. There are 
ſome turnips, beans, kail, cabbage, and ſown graſſes, in the 
pariſh : but the quantity is inconſiderable. Average yearly 
value of woods, 150 J.; of kelp, 201. 
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—— NUMBER W. 
PARISH OF KIRKLISTOUN. 


(County and Preſbytery of Linlithgow.—Synod of Lo- 
thian and Tweeddale.) , 


By Mr Jonn MucrxarsIE, A/jiſtant to the Reverend My 
James LinDsarY. 


Extent, Name, e. | 
HE pariſh of Kirkliſtoun is divided by the river Al- 
mond into two parts, the eaſtern diviſion (which is 
about one fourth of the whole) lying in the county of Mid- 
Lothian, and the weſtern in the county of Linlithgow. The 
pariſh is of a form extremely irregular ; but the length may 
be 5; miles, and the average breadth 34 miles. The ancient 
name of the pariſh was Temple Lifton, Lioſton, according 
to an eminent antiquarian lately deceaſed “, ſignifies, in the 
Celtic, an incloſure on the ſide of a river. This compound, 
in progreſs of time, may have been contracted into Liſtoun, 
of which name there are ſeveral places in this pariſh ; Hall- 
liſton, Oldliſton, Newliſton, Iliſton or Highliſton, and Kirk- 
lion, the latter being the name of the village in which the 
church is placed, as well as of the whole pariſh. Ihe pro- 
bability of this conjecture is ſtrengthened from a circular 
mound of earth, of great antiquity, ſurrounded with large 
ba can 


Sir James Foulis. 
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unpoliſhed ſtones, at a conſiderable diſtance from each other, 
evidently intended in memory of ſome remarkable event? 
Tradition, however, relates, that a family of the name of 
Lifton poſſeſſed great property in this neighbourhood ; and it 
may ſtill appear doubtful whether the place derived its name 
from the family, or the family from the place. 


Soil, Produce, &c.— The ſoil varies from a ſtrong clay to 
a rich black mould, the only exceptions being a few haughs, 
(evidently formed by the changing of the river's courſe), 
compoſed of a light earth and deep ſand. In a few places, 
the clay land is extremely wet, and difficult to labour; but 
the whole of the pariſh is arable, and has been, for time im- 
memorial, under tillage. 
Wheat, barley, oats, peaſe, beans, hay, potatoes, yams, and 
a few turnips, are the ordinary produce. The average quan- 
tity of the firſt five may be from 7 to 8 bolls, Linlithgow 
meaſure, the Scotch acre; but it is not uncommon to have, 
in the moſt fertile places, 12 and 14 bolls. From the pre- 
lent high ſtate of cultivation, it is evident that attention to 
agriculture was early introduced; and it is a well atteſted 
fact, that Lord Stair was the firſt in Scotland to plant tur- 
nips and cabbages in the open fields. All the lands in the 
pariſh have been long ago eariched with lime ; and many 
attempts were made, though with leſs ſucceſs, to lime a ſe- 
cond a:.d a third time with increaſed quantities. Every 
common expedient has been alſo employed to increaſe the 
quantity of dung ; and ſome of the farmers have carried 
their ſpeculations not only to the rotation from black to 
white crops, but alſo to, varying the different crops in the 
rotation, 
The manner of ploughing is with two horſes, without any 
alliance from oxen, The ploughs are after Small's con- 
| ſtruction. 
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ſtruction.— The farms, in general, are not large. Excepting 
3 or 4, which may contain from 300 to 500 acres, they run 
from 100 to 200 acres, The increafing deſire of accumula- 
ting this kind of property, has not operated to a very great 
extent for 50 years paſt, One farm of pod acres preſently 
maintains, in connection with it, families confiſting of 47 
ſouls . The diligence and activity of the farmers are equal 
to 


The diſadvantage to population by the accumulation of 
farms, muſt ariſe chiefly from the habit and capacity of doing 
more work with fewer hands ; and even this to a whole nation 
may be leſſened by the reduction in the price of grain, from an 
additional quantity in the market. But the chief diſadvantage 
of this ruinous and prevailing praQiice ariſes not ſo much from its 
effects on population, as in changing manners and habits. It 
deſtroys the balance, in point of numbers, between maſters and 
ſervants, and produces a conſiderable effect on the ſpirit and in- 
dependence of a whole nation. The evil may be lamented ; but, 
during the [tate of rapidly increaſing cultivation, where a capi- 
tal is required, and where the knowledge of the buſineſs is con- 
fined, there can be little hopes of a cure. In a general and 
high Rate of cultivation, however, when the exiſtence of a fa- 
mily will become of importance, and the labour of it procure 
the means, when ſuperiority in the art will only confiſt in cloſe 
attention, when perſons of this character will be able to afford 
the higheſt price for land; and finally, when there ſhall be no 
extraordinary demand for men to the other departments of civil 
ſociety, this evil will naturally ceaſe to exiſt. It it to the local 
and partial operations of thoſe principles, that we muſt aſcribe 
the general equality and moderation of farms in this · pariſn; 
and, if theſe were univerſal, the facts would more certainly 
follow. In the mean time, though the proprietors of land are 
excuſable in adopting the belt method ot bringing their proper- 
ty, in the ſpeedieſt manner, to the greateſt value; yet have they 
it much in their power, without interrupting the general plan, 
to prevent the inconveniency. A few acres, lying contiguous 
to the villages, divided among the inhabitants, would greatly 
attach them to the ſoil, by giving them a property and exiſ- 
rence in the country. It would better their condition, and in- 
creaſe their numbers, by blending together the charaRers of 
the mechanic and huſbandmen ; and, far from diminiſking, it 

would add to the value of land. 
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to their knowledge of the buſineſs. The farm- houſes in this 
pariſh are extremely commodious, and even elegant. They 
conſiſt of two floors, beſides garrets, are covered with blue 
and grey ſlate, and are in all reſpects ſuperior to the genera- 
lity of country manſes. | 


Character and Manners, —With the exception of a few 
families, the whole people may be divided into two claſſes, 
farmers compoſing the one, and mechanics and ſervants the 
other. The former being almoſt wholly on the ſame level, 
live together in the moſt intimate habits of friendſhip and 
hoſpitality. From the increaſing civilization of manners, 
the faſhion of the times, and other accidental cauſes, they 
have, within the laſt 40 years, entirely departed from the 
pernicious cuſtom of having their meetings for buſineſs or 
amuſement in the public-houſes of the pariſh, They now 
aſſemble together in the family ſtile, and conduct their enter- 
tainments with the ſobriety and delicacy. becoming tamily 
manners. The morals of the common people have con- 
nued nearly in the ſame footing for many years. The only 
fact which conſtitutes a difference between the people of this 
rank in this and the greater number of country pariſhes in 
Scotland, is the extreme difficulty of riſing above their hum- 
ble condition. The equality of the farms, and the want of 
manufactures, afford no hope to ſervants and mechanics of 
becoming maſters in their ſeveral profeſſions. By this means, 
while the induſtry of the people is not materially affected, 
the deſire of accumulating money is ſcarcely known . Hi- 
| | therto 


* The time, however, does not ſeem to be far diſtant, when 
the ambition for gaiety will give place to habits of intempe- 
rance, It is utterly impoſhble that ſpirits can remain at their 
preſent price, (about 3s. the Engliſh gallon in retail), without 
becoming the beverage of the common people. About 20 years 
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therto this has been followed by no bad conſequence to theit 
manners, becauſe the exceſs of their wages has been ſpent in 
an innocent, if not uſeful, profuſion in their appearance. 


| |  Populatim, 


ago, in this pariſh and neighbourhood, there were ſeven brey. 
eries, where at preſent there are only two ; and each of the ſeven 
brought more ale to the market than both the preſent ones do, 
It is evident, that, in the ſame period, the conſumption of ſpi- 
rits muſt have proportionally increaſed ; and it is an indiſpu- 


table ſact, that the uſe of ſpirituous liquors gives the proſped 


of unlimited exceſs. The progreſs towards this horrid ſtate is 
more imperceptible in the country than in large towns ; be. 
cauſe, in the latter, the daily, and even hourly, price of labour, 
ſupplies the conſtant means; and, in the former, ſobriety is, in 
all cafes, a more important recommendation; but the habit of 
drinking ſpirits will finally overcome every ſentiment of honour 
and ambition in the human charadter. It muſt be allowed at 
the ſame time, that the depravity of the individual may be the 
temporary riches of the ſtate, when depravity is the ſubje& of 
taxation; but no man of integrity would defire to ſee a rich 
Exchequer, and a weak, enervated, and debauched people. 
Nothing can be of the ſmalleſt ſervice for the cure of this evil, 
but that which effectually raiſes the price of ſpirits, and makes 
ale a more palatable and ſubſtantial beverage, 


— 
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leit 1 f 
nf Children | Children |Male Fe les e: 

leer ese. under 9. e abc ve ove 9 Diſſcn- 

von years. years, 'gycars| years. nk 
10n. e ee | . CN ve: 

Heritors A I 100 14 

ew. Farmers 44 324 23 60 167 134 24 
ven Cottagers = 85 352] 102 63 115| 135 ? 
do, Day-labourers 34| 111; 19 20 46] 46 > 15 
ſpi- WW Widows = 09 wo 21 24 24| 105 |: 
pu- Wl Innkeepers - oj 39! 5 10 . 
dect Mechanics, &c. 108 503 111 103 | 201] 191 170 
is . | — — — 
be. | 332]ig04| 283 | 281 | 575| 646 | 209 
ur, 
* From this table, it appears that there are 44 perſons to a 
dur family, and that the proportions betwixt males and females 
to is as 8 of the former to 9 of the latter, It is preſumed that 
of every other uſeful proportion connected with population 
— may de deduced from this table. The vaſt diſproportion be- 
dle. 


tween the numbers in the families of the farmers and of the 
cottagers, may be partly accounted for by the latter being 
obliged to ſend their children ſooner into the world, and the 
ſervants employed by the former. The return to Dr Webſter 
in 1755 was 1461 ſouls. The average of baptiſms for 1: 
years preceding 1790, is 48; of theſe the proportion of males 
to females is as 8 of the former to 5 of the latter. The ac- 
curacy of the records, however, canndt altogerher be depend- 
ed on; and of thoſe children which are not inſerted, the 
probability is, that the greateſt number are females. The 
average of marriages during the forementioned 11 years, is 
11; and of the deaths, no accurate account can be given. 


Eminent Men,—The celebrated John Earl of Stair, Field 
Marſhal of his Majeſty's forces, a nobleman equally diſtin- 
Vor. X. K guiſhed 
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guiſhed for enterprize and capacity in the field, and for wif- 
dom in the cabinet, inherited from his mother the eſtate 
of Newliſton in this pariſh, where he reſided for 20 years 
fubſequent to his recall from his embaſly at Paris in 1720, 
and ſeems to have beſtowed much attention on his maternal 
inheritance. The pleaſure grounds, nearly three miles in cir. 
cumference, are entirely after his deſign, covered with trees 
of his planting, and adorned with artificial lakes. Although 
his military ideas have evidently entered into every part of 
the plan, yet the extent of the whole prevents any bad effect, 
and Newliſton may be conſidered as a moſt delightful place. 
He died here in 1747, and was buried in Kirkliſton church, 


' without a monument to point out the ſpot where he lies v. 


Rent. The valued rent can eaſily be afcertained from the 
ceſs-books ; and of the real rent it is impoſſible to make any 
juſt calculation. There ſeems to have been great changes of 
kndholders here as in all the pariſhes in Scotland. About 
7 old manſion-houſes, belonging to as many different pro- 
prietors, have, within a century, been converted into farm- 
houſes, or gone to ruins, as inconvenient or unfit for that 
purpoſe. A property in this pariſh, eonſiſting of 161 acres, 

in 


* A remarkable monument of antiquity, known by the name 
of the Cat/tane, ſtanding on the farm ct that name in this pariſh, 
has exerciſed the critical abilities of ſeveral antiquarians. This 
monument is a ſingle ſtone, about 44 feet in height, from the 
ſarface of the ground, and rs 113 feet in circumference, 
The form is an irregular priſm, with the following inſcription 
on the ſouth- caſt face, deeply cut in the tone, in a molt un- 
couth manner: | 

IN OC T 
VMVLO IACI 
VETTA 58 
VICTA 


We 
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in 1509, yielded a rent of 80 l.; in 1788, the clear rental of 
theſe lands was 1811. ; and they were ſold for 40521. 10s. 


Eccigſiaſtical State —The church of Kirkliſtoun was one of 
thoſe belonging to the Knights Hoſpitallers of St John of 
Jeruſalem, who had large poſſeſſions in this pariſh at the 
time of the Reformation, 


Diſeaſes. For time immemorial, no putrid fever, nor pleu- 
riſy, nor inflammation of the throat, nor fever of any kind, 
have been epidemical in this pariſh, There have been, of 
late, frequent inſtances of one or other of theſe diſeaſes ex- 
tremely fatal and common in the neighbouring pariſhes, 
while the inhabitants of this have altogether eſcaped, This, 
perhaps, may be accounted for from local ſituation. About 


Ho years ago, the ague was a common diſcaſe; but there is 


now ſcarcely an inſtance of it in the pariſh, At the ſame 
time, there is no remarkable inſtances of longevity, There 
are, perhaps, 5 or 6 above 80, but none who have reached 
90, The diſcaſes of children are, in general, extremely 
mild; and nearly one half of the inhabitants practiſe inocy- 
lation. The only eſtimate of deaths in the pariſh is that 
which is ſupplied by the accounts of money received for the 

ule 


We are informed by Buchanan and other hiſtorians, that there 
was a bloody battle fought near this place, on the banks of the 
Almond, in the year 995, between Kennethus, natural brother, 
and commander of the forces of Malcolm Il. King of Scotland, 
and Conſtantine, the uſurper of that crown, wherein both the 
generals were killed, About two miles higher up the river, on 
the Bathgate road, is the circular mound of earth formerly 
mentioned. The whole intermediate ſpace, from the human 
bones dug up, and graves of unpoliſhed ſtones diſcovered below 
the ſurface, ſeems to have been the ſcene of many battles. 
This is rendered probable from the importance of the ſituation, 
as the firſt opening after the Carſe of Stirling, ſrom the North 
and Weſt Highlands, to the richer places of Scotland, 
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uſe of the mort - cloth, which conſtitutes part of the funds for 
the ſupport of the poor. They are not ſufficiently accurate 
for any purpoſe, but that of ſtating a proportion to eſtabliſh 
the fact with regard to epidemical diſcaſes. In 72 years, a 
period which ought nearly ro comprehend all the varieties of 
ſeaſon, the number of burials, where the mort-cloth is uſed, 
are from 8 to 14, with the exception of 20 for one year. 


State of the Poor. — The funds of the poor in this pariſh 
ariſe from the collections at the church-doorz; from the 
mort- cloth; from the letting of feats in the area of the 
church; from the intereſt of a bond for 2001. ; and from 
occaſional aſſeſſments. The following is the amount of the 


funds for 10 years. * 
Years. A mounts. Aſſeſſments, 
1782 L. 50 4 1+ | 
1783 1 
1784 32 16 4 
1785 100 2 17 r 
1786 1 0 8 
1787 87 7 11 
1788 8 880 
1789 49 5 1 : 

1799 8 36 © © 
1791 ES. 40 o - 4 


| Ny ſubtracting the aſſeſſments from the total of the ſams in 
the years in which they were given, there remain the ſums 
raiſed by the other funds above mentioned. The average of 
collections for theſe. 10 years is 201. The numbers on the 


poor's liſt for 3 years are as follows. 


In 1782 43 1 
_ ” i785 432 
R 


In 
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In the year 1782, the induſtrions poor were provided for 
by a voluntary ſubſcription ; and the money was diſtributed 
by a committee of ſubſcribers. The ſum raiſed in this man- 
ner was upwards of 80 1. This circumſtance prevented any 
alteration in the funds or the liſt for that year. The private 
charities (if what is given regularly for a continuance of years 
deſerves no better name) are ſo conſiderable and extenſive 
as to render the above ſtatement inadequate to the actual 
number of poor in the pariſh, 


NUM- 
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PARISH OF KIRKTO UN. Fiou: 


Preſbytery of Fedburgh.—Synod of Merſe and Tivin. 
dale. County of Roxburgh.) 


By the Reverend Mr BENJAMIN DicKk1$0N, 


— . P 


Extent, Appearance, &c. 


HE pariſh of Kirktoun extends in length about 8 mile e 

from E. to W. and in breadth betwixt 1 and 2, from 
N. to 5, Thoygh without any diſtinguiſhed mountains, the 
face of the country preſents a continued range of hills, ſepa- 
rated only by ſmall rivulets, and gradually aſcending from 
E. to W. The ſoil, in general, is dry, light, and ſhalloy, 
with a bottom of hard or ſhelly rock, and productive of nu- 
tritive graſs, even to the ſummits of the hills. Though evi 
dently deſtined by nature, and, in its preſent unſheltered ſtate, 
fit for paſturage alone, a conſiderable proportion of the land 
is kept in tillage, and ſown with oats, peaſe, and bear, though 
without any regular rotation. The produce, at an average, 
is leſs than 3 after 1, and much inferior in quality to that 
which was ſown. Potatoes and turnips are planted to a ſinal 
extent, and cultivated with ſucceſs. The different kinds of 
clover and graſs ſeeds have been tried; but, in general, from 
want of ſhelter and defence againſt paſtyrage at improper 
ſeaſons, have either not ſprung at all, or been deſtroyed by 
the winter froſts and ſtorms, Attempts have been * 
an 


th: 
thi 
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and fill are making, to meliorate the grain, and increaſe the 
-aantity, by the modern plans of huſbandry, with lime, mar], 
and fallowing, the effect of which, however, in this unpropi- 
ious foil and elimate, is only a greater quantity of ſtraw. 
e reaſon the farmers afcribe for this unprofitable train of 
alture, is the neceſſity they lie under of providing winter 
food for their cattle, Theſe indeed, and ſheep, are, and 
pught to be, the great object of their attention, as the prin- 
ipal, and, at preſent, almoſt the only fource of ſubſiſtence 
and wealth. 


ol. 


Manners ¶ the Inhabitarits, &c.—Neither the records of 
he pariſh, the monuments of antiquity, nor the cuſtoms and 
morals of the inhabitants, exhibit any object particularly 
meriting the attention of the philofopher, the politician, or 
he moraliſt, unlefs this, which, though not a fingular, is 
ather an uncommon fa&t, that its hiſtory, for ages paſt, may, 
vith the ſtricteſt regard to truth, be comprehended in a few 
ords, « One generation paſſeth and another cometh.” 

There is here neither town nor village. Annexed to each 
farm-ſtead are a few cottages, reared, in general, of turf and 
one, The inhabitants are poor and indolent, contented 


tate, and frugat. The indigent, to the number of 12 or 13, are 

land fupported by a poor's rate, levied equally upon the 3 
ugh and tenants, and the collections in church, amounting in all 
rage, to about 30 1. per annum, which fo fully ſupplies the needy, 


that that there is not an itinerant beggar in the pariſh. From 
mall the purity of the air, and the temperance of the inhabitants, 
1s of fewer difeaſes prevail here than in any ſpot of Scotland per- 


haps of the ſame extent, Agues, rheumatiſms, and con- 
ſumptions, are the moſt frequent. Wine is only ſeen at fu- 
nerals, whiſky at weddings ; and, in 2 or 3 houſes r, 


ale is a TO”. 
Markets, 
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Markets, &c. The neareſt market town is Hawick, about 
3 miles diſtant, where vivres are ſold nearly at the ſame rate 
as in Edinburgh. The great road from Edinburgh to New. 
caſtle, by Selkirk and Hawick, paſſes through, the middle of 
this pariſh ; one of the great advantages of which to this 
neighbourhood, is the opening up an eaſy acceſs, over the 
border mountains, to the coal-mines in the weſt parts of 
Northumberland. Theſe and the peat-moſſes, with which 
the country abounds, furniſh abundant; though expenſive 
fuel. There are veſtiges of ſome wood; but, at preſent, not 
a tree, and ſcarcely a buſh is to be ſeen in the pariſh, 


Population. Number of 


ſouls ia 1755 a... 220 
Ditto in 1792 — 342 
Males = = 172 
Females 170 
Under 10 — 63 
Between 10 and 20 71 
Between 20 and 50 159 
Between 50 and 70 38 


Between 70 and 80 8 
Between 80 and go 3 


Unmarried woman above 


Widowers — - 6 
WW . -- {at 
Members of the eſtabliſh. 

ed Church — 292 
Seceders 50 


Bachelors above the age 
4 36 - 4 


the age of 45 - 


— 


Proprietors reſident «© 
- non-reſident 4 


Families 66 Farmers under 50 l. per 
Married perſons = 78 annum = 6 3 
Children, at an average Farmers above 501. per 
for each marriage 4 an — 14 
Average of births for 6 Smith - - «< 1 
years paſt - 54 Carpenters - 3 
Average of deaths for ditto 35% Weavers - = 6 
| of marriages for Taylor - 
ditto - 3 4 — — 23 


Wages of a man ſervant per annum 


Miller 


» 
4 q 
2 
O 
O 


. ef Kirktoun, 81 
Wages of a maid ſervant per annum, without 


victuals 1 „2 „ 6 
m— taylor per diem - - o O 8 
—— day-labourer per diem, without | 

victuals = "IE - - 0 I © 


— no per diem, without victuals 6 
- carpenter per diem, without victuals O 1 3 


School and Ecelgſigſtical State. — The ſchoolmaſter of the pa- 
riſh has a dwelling and ſchool-houſe. His income, inclu- 
ding ſalary, perquiſites, and ſchool-wages, does not exceed 
121. per annum. The miniſter's ſtipend was lately augment» 
ed from 551. to about 80 l.; but there is now depending a 
proceſs of reduction before the Court of Teinds. The Crown 
is patron, and titular of the teinds« I he glebe contains about 
5 acres, The manſe was built about 30 years ago, and lately 
repaired. The church is an old, incommodious, pitiful edi. 
fice, not ſufficient to contain a third of the inhabitants, ſmall 
25 their number is. 


Rent and Stack. Valued rent in Scotch money L. 4526 
Real rent, in Sterling money, ſomewhat more than L. 1000 
Number of Value of each at an average. Total valuc. 


Horſes .- 80 - BYE th — L. 960 
Black cattle 400 3 „„ "+53 20s 
Sheep = 4000 «51.266 - - L. 2400 
Stones of wool annually produced - - «< 500 


— - A«Avxerage price, 1792, 178. per ſtone L. 425 


From the above ſtatement, it is evident, that, according to 
the preſent rate of markets, the farmers may pay their rents 
from their folds and ſtalls, and have a little reverſion, allow- 
ing the other productions of their lands for ſupporting their 

Vol. X. L families, 
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families, and paying their ſervants wages, which they may 
with ſtrict oeconomy accompliſh. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations, —Though both ſoil and climate, 
in their preſent ſtate, are unpropitious to improvements, 
there is no doubt that the modern plans of huſbandry might 
be carried on with ſucceſs. To do this, the moſt likely me. 
thod would be to plant wood, in ſuch proportions and direc- 
tions as might moſt effectually break the violence of ſtorms, 
and thereby prevent the roots of the young plants from being 
torn up or broken, and the ripened grain from being ſhaken 
out. For poor grain, and unproductive crops, are more ow- 
ing to the autumnal winds, than either to poverty of ſoil, or 
ſeverity of climate, This would neceſſarily lead to the ma- 
king of incloſures, the advantages of which are well known 
to every farmer in the more cultivated parts of the country. 
Beſides the improvement and increaſe of grain, and the me- 
lioration of ſummer paſture, by the young graſs and clover 
being ſaved and ſheltered in winter, abundance of better food 
might be raiſed for the winter ſubſiſtence of ſheep and cattle, 
and a ſuperior breed of both might be thus introduced, to 
the great emolument both of landlord and tenant. 

It is ſurpriſing, that the proprietors here practiſe ſo little 
the elegant and permanent improvement of wood and inclo- 
ſure, eſpecially as they ſeem, in other reſpects, well diſpoſed 
to encourage their tenants in meliorating the grounds, and 
increaſing the quantity and value of the productions, by pur- 
chaſing manure, aud making of roads. 
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NUMBER VI. 
PARISH OF TRAN ENI. 


( County and Preſbytery of Haddington.— Synod Lo- 
thian and Tweeddale.) | 


By the Reverend Mr Hucn CUNYNGHAME, 


Name, Extent, &c. 


RANENT is generally ſuppoſed to be a corruption of 
Trinity; and the form of the church is alledged as a. 
proof of the derivation *. ' 
This pariſh is bounded by the Frith of Forth on the N.; 
is about 6 miles in length, from N. E. to S. W.; and its 
greateſt breadth is 3 miles. The great eaſt road runs through 
the town, ahd divides the pariſh into nearly two equal parts. 
The land towards the ſea is inferior in quality to none in 


Scotland, renting generally from 40 8. to 508. per acre, tho' 
| * 


In the charters of St David to the Abbey of Holyrood- 
houſe, it appears the name of this pariſh was formerly Traver. 
nent ; for mention is made of one Thoraldus de Travernent, 
i. e. Tranent. Admitting this, the idea of Trinity is deſtroy- 
ed; aud reference ſeems rather, according to the Latin, to be 
had to ſailing, which correſponds with a tradition Rill extant in 
the oppoſite coaſt of Fife, that a party of Danes once landed on 
their ſhore, but were ſuddenly obliged to ſeek retuge in their 
boats, and put to ſea. The cry of the exulting natives was 
Tranent, or Travernent, Let them ſail over, or right acroſs. Ac- 
cordingly, they landed in this pariſh, from which circumltance 
ic had the name. 
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a few fetch more. The land to the S. of the poſt road, 
though the greateſt part of it be of a good quality, lets at a 
rate confiderably lower. The whole of the pariſh is arable, 
There are, however, upwards of 100 acres of common, and a 
confiderable portion of link ground, ill in a ſtate of nature. 
Improved muir lets at 15 s. and 208. per acre; incloſed and 
cultured links at 36s. and 408. The high rent of theſe 
lands is owing to the peculiar advantages of their ſituation, 
The face of the country is remarkably pleaſant, riſing by a 
gentle aſcent from the fea to the ſouthermoſt extremity of 
the pariſh, The town of Tranent commands an extenſive 


view of the adjacent country, the Frith of Forth, and the 
oppoſite ſhore *. 


Property and Agriculture, —The pariſh is divided amongſt 

9 greater, and nearly double that number of ſmaller, proprie- 
tors, Three of the firſt either ſtatedly or occaſionally refide, 
and moſt of the latter. The valued rent of the pariſh ex- 
ceeds 10,900 l. Scotch; and the real rent, inclufive of houſes 
and gardens, 60001, Sterling f. There are in the pariſh 3 
farmers who rent above 300 l.—5 above 2001. —4 above 
100 l.—8 above 5ol—and 17 above 20, —beſides a great 
number poſſeſſing from 40 to 5 acres, or under. 
| Agriculture 


* The climate is exceedingly good, and the air healthy and 
dry. The town of 'Tranent has long been reputed particularly 
healthy. Intermittent ſevers, in particular, are ſeldom known. 


Inoculation being little practiſed, the ſmall-pox is frequent. 


The year 1792 is, however, an cxception to the general healthi- 
neſs of the place. An epidemical fever, of a putrid nature, 
prevailed upwards of 10 months, and carried off a great num- 
ber ia the prime of life. 


+ Houſes and gardens were rated a few years ago at 42 51. 
88. 9 d. DeduRing this from the 6coo l. the remainder, 5575+ 
will be nearly the rent of the land, 


ai 95 


Agriculture in this pariſh is, in general, in the fame 
flouriſhing ſtate that characteriſes Eaſt Lothian at large. 
The great proportion of acres poſſeſſed by people who take 
land from neceſſity and convenience, makes the proper ma- 
nagement of it but a ſecondary object. 


To give an idea of the quantity of each ſpecies of crop at an 
average, a ſtatement of the different ſowings for 1791, and 
the ſuppoſed produce, is annexed. 


Acres, Produce Value, Total Value. 

per acre, L. 3. 

Wheat 680 7 dolls at 218. 4777 10 
Barley = 430 - Gditto - at 188. 2322 o 
Oats <- 741 - Gditto - at 13s, - 2889 18 
Peaſe & beans 312 7 ditto - at 128. 1318 © 
Potatoes 35 - L.8 - — 280 0 
Graſs feed 394 2 0o ſtones at 4d. 1313 6 
Paſture = 423 — — 
Fallow 346 Total L. 12,900 14 


Total acres 3331 excluſive of roads, planting, and common. 


No value is put upon 423 acres of paſture. 'The quantity of 
turnips raiſed here is trifling and no lint is ſown but for 
private uſe, If for theſe articles, a ſum, not exceeding 400 l. 
is added to the preceding table, the total amount, 13,3001. 
will be nearly the annual produce of the pariſh. The late 
invention of threſhing-mills ſeems to have met with the ap- 
probation of the farmers, there being already 4 of them in 
the pariſh, 


Commerce, Fiſheries, Manufacturer, &c,—The ſea coaſt, 
which is perfectly flat and ſandy, excepting the rocky ground 
where the villages of Cockenzic and Port Seton are founded, 

; forms 
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forms the boundary of the pariſh for nearly 2 miles. There 
is one ſmall harbour at Port Seton, which, previous to thy 
Union, was a place of conſiderable reſort, being the neareſ 
port to Preſtonpans, whoſe merchants had upwards of 29 
veſſels belonging to them. At preſent, the ſhipping is con. 
fined to a few eaſt country and coaſting veſſels. The import 
are timber and iron, and ſometimes corn and malt, for thi 
accommodation of neighbouring diſtilleries. The chief, if 
not the only export, is ſalt. The ſhore-dues ſeldom exceed 
300 N 
A manufacture of great ſalt, of a very particular fine qual. 
ty, was eſtabliſhed here a few years ago by Dr Schwediaur; 
but, from various circumſtances, the ſcheme totally failed, 
In Cockenzie, which connects with this village, the manu 
tacture of common falt is carried on to great advantage and 
extent, 10 or 11 pans being conſtantly at work, The inter. 
nal reſource of coal which the proprietor enjoys, gives a de- 
cided ſuperiority over every other perſon, who muſt either Rr 
import his coals, or purchaſe them from the neareſt coal. 
maſter. | 
Off the coaſt, there is a conſiderable oyſter-ſcalp z but, of 
late years, the oyſters have become very ſcarce. This mult N. 
be attributed to over-dragging ſeveral years ago, to ſupply eh. 
Engliſh veſſels from Milton, Lee, and other places. Before 
this, a boat would ſometimes drag gooo a day, which, at 5 d. 
6d. and 7 d. a hundred, afforded a handſome income to the Mex 
crew. The common average lay betwixt 4000 and 7000. Wh, 
At preſent, 700 or 800 are reckoned a good day's work, m 
which, though now ſold indiſcriminately at 15 d. per hun- ir 
dred, afford but a ſcanty livelihood when divided amongſt 
5 men, including a double deal to the owner of the boat. 
There are at preſent 10 boats, belonging to Cockenzie and 
Port Seton, engaged in this fiſhing, Upwards of 20,000 
oyſters 


ew 
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Than gers go regulafly esch ſeaſon to the Glaſgow market o. 
o the ew or no white fiſh have been taken off the coaſt for feve- 
i] years. Haddocks, in particular, have become a great 
arity. Whitings and flounders, at preſent, ſell on the ſhore 
it 28. 6 d. per ſcull, (containing about 6 or 7 dozen), which, 
few years ago, would not have brought above one third of 
hat price. 

The moſt confideräble diſtillery now in Scotland, belong- 
ng to Aitchiſon, Brown, and Co. is carried on at St Cle- 
ments Wells, in this pariſh. From this work alone, Go- 
ernment receives about 4000 l. of revenue yearly. There was 
riginally a ſmall ſtill uſed here; but, by the ſpirited exer- 
ions of the preſent Company, it has attained to its preſent 
flouriſhing ſtate, Coal is conveniently ſituated in a park ad- 
joining to the work. The ſeam is about 2 feet thick, at the 
depth only of 15 fathoms, and the coal coſt the work at the 
ate of 5 s. per ton. goo Cattle, and 300 ſwine, are annually 
fed at the work. In theſe different branches, the feeding of 
cattle, diſtilling, and working of coal, about 120 hands are 
employed, 


, of At Cockenzie is an annual fair, held the firſt Thurſday of 
nul November, which, like moſt of the country fairs, owing to 
pp. the extenſion of commerce, is much on the decline. For- 
fore merly, cattle were brought to this market; now, undreſſed 
56 lint of home growth | is the chief article of traffic, and feldom 
the WF exceeds the price of 28. per ſtone. In Tranent is a good 
00. Wi butcher market twice a week, from which Preſtonpans, Or- 
rk, I miſton, and the adjacent country, are principally ſupplied. 
un- in 791, about 250 OXEN, 70 e and 13 50 ſheep and 
1glt lambs, 

oat, 


* 'The demand from Glaſgow has not TE ſo great this 
200 ear; but ſome of the boats have found a ready market, and 
ers WI 820d price, at Newcaſtle, to which they have performed ſeve - 
ral trips during the barveſt months, | 


— — — —— — 


alſo a conſiderable tannery, and a ſmall manufacture of loch 


are taken into the account, it is evident that a conſiderable 
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lambs, were killed by the different butchers. There is hen 


and nails. A good many looms are employed in the pariſ, 
but chiefly for private uſe, though a few do what is callel 
factory work. One only weayes muſlin, | 


Collieries, Beſides the ſmall ſeam of coal already mention, 
ed, wrought for the ſupply of the diſtillery, there are othe 
3 collieries in the pariſh, Tranent, Elphingſton, and Birſley, 
The beſt ſeam is that of Elphingſton, being no leſs than 
feet thick, at the depth of 32 and 25 fathoms, according to 
the aſcent and deſcent of the ſurface, Below this is a ſean 
about 5 feet thick; and there are * ſmall ſtrata above, 
at preſent not worth the working. 

Tons. Cut. 

Produce of this colliery in 17990 50563 15 

in 1911 8348 10 
It is reckoned, that at theſe different collieries, including 
bearers, overſeers, gin- men, and bank-men, about 1 50 hand: 
are employed ; and, if the great number of cinder-burnen 


proportion of the pariſhioners either belong to, or are con. 
nected with, the collieries. The influence they have in 
forming the manners of the lower claſſes, is of courſe conſ. 


derable; and, according to their frugal or extravagant way af 


life, the poor's funds are more or leſs burdened. 


Ecclgfiaſtical State. The church is a very ancient, incom- 
modious, and unhealthy fabric. No account of its antiquity 
is any where to be found; but moſt people ſkilled in archi: 
tecture have little heſitation in pronouncing it 500 or 600 
years old. The outward form reſembles 3 oblong. buildings, 
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placed fideways, the middle being conſiderably longer at cach 
goes N end 
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end than the other two. The communication within is by 
arches of different forms and ſizes. A ſquare tower riſes 
from the centre of the whole, ſupported by the fide walls of 
the middle building, and by two croſs arches. The roof is 
vaulted, and covered with ſtone, The windows are few, and 
ill conſtrued z and, in a dark and gloomy day, ſerve only to 
make ** darkneſs viſible,” Either the church has originally 
been ſunk below the ſurface of the ground, or the ſurround- 
ing burying-ground has been much heightened by the im- 
menſe number of bodies interred in it; for the acceſs to the 
pulpit is by a deſcent of 4 ſteps from the church-yard. 

The manſe is large, and well executed, and was built in 
1781. The ſtipend conſiſts of 27 bolls of wheat, 26 bolls of 
barley, 43 bolls of oats, 500 I. Scotch, including 601. for 
communion elements, beſides a glebe of nearly 6 acres, and 
ſomewhat more than an acre of muir, the miniſter's propor- 
tion of the diviſion of a commonty. The King is patron, in 
conſequence of the attainder of the Earl of Wintoun, The 
preſent incumbents are, the Reverend Mr Charles Cuning- 
ham, ſettled in 1740, and the Reverend Hugh Cunynghame, 
ordained aſſiſtant and ſucceſſor in 1984. Beſides the two 
eſtabliſhed clergymen, there is a miniſter of the Burgher 
perſuaſion ®, 


Population 


Schools. The ſalary of the pariſh ſchoolmaſter is only 71. 
and ſome odd ſhillings ; but what with the dues ariſing from 
the ſeſſion and heritors clerkſhips, from the offices of precentor, 
collector of road- money and poor's rates, and the profits of the 
ſchool, the amount is conſiderable. The preſent maſter is bur. 
dened with an annuity of 20 l. to his predeceſſor, who reſigned. 
The heritors, ſenſible of the inconvenience and hardſhip of the 
N to a young man of merit, with a riſing family, gene- 
rouſly and voluntarily added 5 1. per annum to the ſalary, built 
a new ſchool, and fitted up the maſter's houſe in a manner com- 
r for the reception of boarders. The numbers educated 


o.. X. N * 
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Population Table. 


Number of ſouls in the 
whole pariſh in 1755 2459 
— in 1783 2496 
Males above 8 947 
Females ditto -. 1102 


PO CI a 


Children under 8 - 19 
Widowers = =» 31 
Widows - - 58 
Families of 1 perſon each 534 
of above 1 each 271 


Number of ſouls in the 
whole pariſhin 1791 2732 
Under 8 years of age, 


Children under 8 - 447 
Widowers = - 48 
Widows = - 127 


Families of 1 perſon each 111 about 500 

of above 1 each 562 Under 12 - = 610 

Of theſe in the village of In Tranent - 1380 
Tranent - 1130 Cockenzie and Port Se- 

Males above 8 - 416 ton : - 430 

Females ditto = 517 Seton = - 86 

Relief 


at the pariſh ſchool may be from 60 to 80. School wages are 
aid weekly, which is a bar to the regular attendance of the 
children; for many parents, having occaſion for their children 
at home in the beginning of a week, through a miſtaken and 
ill- directed parſimony, keep them from ſchool all the reſt of it. 
There are at preſent 7 other ſchools in the parith, 4 of which 
are taught by men, the remaining three by women. None of 
them have any falary except one, voluntarily paid by the pro- 
— of the ground and the reſiding partner at St Clements 
ells. About qo ſcholars attend it in ſummer. At the diffe- 
rent ſchools in the pariſh, in ſummer 1791, about 220 ſcholars 
were taught. There are beſides, two Sabbath evening cateche- 
tical exerciſes ; one ſupported by an annual collection at the 
church-doors, the other upon the eſtabliſhment of the Society 
in Scotland for promoting religious knowledge amongſt the 


poor. 


The increaſe of population betwixt 1983 and 1791 was 
owing to the ſale of the eſtates of the York Buildings Company 
in this pariſh, the purchaſers thereof feuing ſmall ſpots for 
houſes and gardens; to the enlargement of a diſtillery; and to 
g new colliery. 2 
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or 
Relief and Meadow Mill 115 Brewers 89 3 4 
Elphingſtone — 206 Butchers - - 7 
Weſter Falide - 145 Smiths — 13 
St Clements Wells - 74 Wheelwright — I 
Reſt of the pariſh - 296 Barbers N 
Clergymen 3 Stocking-weavers 3 
Surgeons - — 2 Slaters - bs 2 
Shopkeepers — 12 Sadler A I 
Wriglits - * 25 Saltmakers 843 22 
Maſons 15 Fiſhermey + = 30 
Weavers - — 40 Licenſed alehouſes > 30 
Shoemakers - 62 Burgher Seceders 110 
Taylors 12 Antiburgher ditto - 8 
Coopers - 6 2 Relief ditto « = I 
Tanners = - 4 Epiſcopalians = 10* 
Bakers * 12 
| Poor. 


* A vety accurate regiſter was kept of the births and buri- 
als of the pariſhioners until the year 1784, when the tax upon 
recording them was impoſed, which many perſons refuſed to 
pay, and therefore omitted making any entry. The record, 
conſequently, became imperfect in this, as well as in many other 
pariſhes in Scotland. | 
The regiſter before mentioned contains all the deaths of pa- 
riſhioners, though buried in a different pariſh, all included in 
the following tables: it likewiſe contains the deaths of a conſi- 
derable number dying in adjacent pariſhes, and buried in Tra- 
nent, and children at nurfe ſent from other places; but theſe 
are not included in the tables. ' 


TABLE 
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Poor znr 
ported, (at — the number is under - 30), belides OCCas 
onal poor. The poor's funds ariſe 
From collections at the church-doors — — L. 30 
Mort-cloths and hearſe - — — 15 
Seat- rents in the church 8 - 3 
An annuity from Dr Schaw's Hoſpital, granted in con- 

fideration of the miniſter's * of the truſt wy 


cified in his will > - 2 
Annualrent of 1001. bequeathed by the Ine Lord 


Bankton, at 4 per cent. : 4 
An yearly aſſeſſment of 521. 1 8 pax 
the one half, but of which ſeldom more than 461. 

. is made effectual — =- 0 ku 46 


2 * * 
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TABLE I. ſhowing the number of Deaths, and at what ages, 
in a pariſh of Tranent, from 1755 to 1984, a period of 30 


ears, diſtinguiſhing males and females; a 
Mates. 
Brought over 5 87 564 


Betwixt 657 & 70 42 57 
| 70 & 75 9 6 


Under 


5 


K No 


8 88 U Se 
* H DE 


Carried over 587 


* In 1782 and 1783, the number was above 60. 
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marriages, &c. go for private uſes, for which no funds are 
appropriated z 


Males. Fem. 


Births in the ſame ee of zo yours r094 rogs 
Deduct deaths = 4 7 94 $36 
Difference, moſtly emigrated - 9 _ 300 | 229 


TABLE II. ſhowing the probability of the duration of life, at 
all ages, among males and females, in the,pariſh of Tranent, 
taken from the foregoing abſtract of deaths for a period of 
30 years, the deaths taken as a radix. 


Age. Males, Deaths. Fom. Deaths. Age. Males. Deaths. Fem. Deaths. 


110025091 41498 4 
710260387 44494 4 
3511271383 3490 4 
230280380 31486 4 
1829377 31482 3 
120300374 34479 3 

311371 44476 3 
4032367 41473 3 
233363 41470 3 
211341359 41467 4 
21351355 4463 4 
31301352 44459 4 
31371347 41455 4 
31331345 3451 4 
3139340 31447 4 
3149337 3443 4 
30410334 31439 4 

421331 30435 4 
311431328 31431 4 
344325 327 4 
311451372 31423 4 
3046319 3419 4 
347316 34¹5 4 

- 311481313 > | + 
41 07 4 
LA Age. 
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appropriated ; ſuch as paying an afliſtant to the pariſh ſchool, 
maſter, tranſporting cripples, &c. 


Expenditure 


—_ — 


_—_ 


— — 
— 


Age. Males. Deaths. Fem. Deaths. Age. Males. Deaths. Fem. Deaths. 


5040 100056 12 
539 9 4% 12 
5392 132 12 
385 91120 12 
61/377 gf} 108 12 
369 10] 96 12 * 
61361 til] 84 12 
711352 110 72 11 
711343 10} 61 11 
711334 50 10 
711324 8 40 9 
811313 7 31 8 
80301 41 23 5 
80288 81 48 38 
275 215 910 
80262 1 + : 
8250 110 2 
8/1238 ij $8 2 
; 125 all 6 2 
216 ill 4 1 
9 ⁰⁸ 3 x 
10193 2 I 
10180 1 1 
100168 


| Of the males ſtated as having died at 93, three, and of t the 

females at 96, three alſo, were alive; but theſe are of no conſe- 
quence in forming a table. In every other reſpect, it is made 
to correſpond with the deaths mentioned in Table 1. 

From the foregoing Tables, it appears probable that the emi- 
gration of males is chiefly between the ages of 25 and 37, and 
of females between the ages of 18 and 28; Until the emigra- 
tion is completed, the probabilities of the duration of life are 
by the Tables always too low, and, before it commences, very 
conſiderably ſo, 

The ſmall-pox, in the natural way, very frequently makes 
great ravages among the younger children, eſpecially when at- 
tended with the hooping cough. 

Although Table 2. is corre& only from the year at . 


oa Expenditure to the pariſh poor for the laſt 12 years, in- 


ture 


8. 


„ of Tranent. 


E 


cluding occaſional charities. 


From November 1780 to November 1781 L. 81 12 © 
From ditto 1781 to ditto 1782 - - 95 14 © 
From ditto 1782 to ditto 1783 - - 144 0 © 
From ditto 1783 to ditto 1784 - , 121 7 0 
From ditto 1784 to ditto 177 = 120 13 0 


From 


—_—_. — 


” * * = * — 


the emigration is completed, which may be ſuppoſed to be 
abdut 38 or 40, as to males, and about 28 or 30, as to females, 
yet ſufficient data are given for making it correct, firſt, by add- 
ing the number of 'emigrants to the radices for each year, till 
the emigration commences, and afterwards deducting, along 
with the deaths, the proportion of emigrations thought neareſt the 
truth; when all are ſubtracted, the numbers living and dying 
will coincide with the Table. The number of perſons living, 
of all ages, by the corrected Table, (after deducting the half of 
the births), divided by 30, (the number of 1 will then 
be equal to the number of inhabitants: thus, 


Number of males at all ages who die in the pariſh 27084 
Deduct 3 of births += i - 547 


; ; 26537 
To which add 31 times the number of male emigrants, 


being a medium between 25 and 37, the ſuppoſed 
years of emigration n I. — 9300 


Divide by 30) 35837 
Male inhabitants 1194 


Number of females at all ages who die in the pariſh 33687 

DeduR + of births le EPs. - - 527 
| = 

Add 23 times the number of female emigrants, being a 

medium between 18 and 28, the ſuppoſed years of 
emigration CT Oe - - . 5267 


| 1 0 — 
. | | Divide by 30) 38427 


Female inhabitants 1286 
ay Total male and female inhabitants 2474 
Wamipg only 22 of the real number, 


f 
| | 
(| 
| 
| 


Natement. The pariſh funds bore the whole of the burden; 
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96 


From November 1785 to November 1786 L. 10 % 
From ditto 1786 to ditto 1787 — 110 13 of 
From ditto 1787 to ditto 1788 3 106 10 4 
From ditto 1788 to ditto 1789 w 51-0 102 © © of 
From ditto 1789 to ditto 1790 — — 89 10 4 
From ditto 1790 to ditto 1793 rr 35.36. © li 
From ditto 1791 to ditto 192 — 88 o vf 

Ac 


The effects of the year 1782 are evident from the above 


and, conſidering the high price of oat-meal, (1 s. 6d. pr 
peck), the additional and unavoidable expence of theſe year | 
ſeems extremely moderate. All the inconveniencies of that 
memorable year ſeem now to be over; and, notwithſtanding Ml +, 
the increaſed population of the pariſh, there is reaſon to be- 

lieve, the expenditure to the poor will be conſiderably lower 

than for many years previous to 1782. This hope is found. Bill > 
ed on the good effects (already felt) of the different charitable Wl 4 
inſtitutions belonging to the reſpective trades of the pariſh Wi © 
and neighbourhood. There are four of theſe ſocieties, or - 
boxes, as they are called, in the pariſh, and a great number of 

people connected with others at a diſtance. It is 2 fad p 
worth mentioning, that although, by the fatal fever of the J 
current year 1792, upwards of 30 fatherleſs children, and: b 
proportionable number of poor widows, are in great meaſurt C 


left deſtitute, not a fingle application from that quarter has : 
as yet been made for public charity f. 4 
| | | Miscellanea I © 

tl 


® The increaſed expence for the current year, 1992, is owing ll i} 
to a greater number of occaſional poor in.diſtreſs, the ſtated WM 1 
penſion liſt being conſiderably lower than that of laſt year. ec 


+ The moſt ancient place in the pariſh, ſo far as known, i: Ml 41 
Bt Germans, now the feat of David Anderſon, Eſquire. Ther: Will c; 


F 


*.. of Tranint. of 


- Miſeelldneour Obſervations, —The battle of Preſton, in 1745, 
was fought partly in this pariſh, the ſcene of action lying 
about half a mile to the north of the church. The remains 
of the gallant Chriſtian hero, Colonel Gardiner, who died in 
the miniſter's houſe of the wounds he received in the field, 
lie interred in the weſt end of the church. 
The poſt road running through the pariſh is an evident 
advantage, as thereby an eaſy communication with the me- 
tropolis, on the one hand, and Haddington, the beſt corn 
market in the kingdom; on the other, is opened. The near- 
neſs, and conſequent cheapneſs, of coal, is an acknowledged 
convenience to the place, though the ſcarcity of water is an 
effectual bar to manufactures that owe much of their ſucceſs 
to the low price and plenty of fuel. There is but one ſpring 
| | ' to 


was here an hoſpital, but by whom fbunded is uncertain, Tn 
Ragman's roll, mention is made of Barthe/mu Meſire de la meſon 
de St Germen, anno 1296. In later times, St Germans belong- 
ed to the Knights Templars, but was, with moſt of its reve- 
hues, beſtowed by King James LV. upon the King's College of 
Aberdeen in 1494. n 
At Seton was a collegiate church, founded for à provoſt, 6 
prebendaries, 2 ſinging boys, and a clerk, out of ſeveral chap- 
lainries united for that effect by George Lord Seton, the 20th 
June 1493. The charter of foundation is afterwards confirmed 
by Andrew Abbot of New bottle, therein deligned Apoa/tolicae 
Sedis Delegatus. He built likewiſe the reveſtry or Sacriliy of 
Seton, and covered it over with ſtone; in the reign of King 
James IV. ; and, dying ſoon afterwards, was buried near the 
high altar of this collegiate church. The building is Kill almoſt 
entire. | | 

Cloſe by the church ſtood the princely ruins of Seton-houſe, 
the reſidence of the Earls of Wintoun. Upon the attainder of 
the late Earl in i715, the eſtate fell to the Crown, by whom, in 
1719, it was fold to the York Buildings Company, who ſuffer- 
ed the houſe to fall to decay. In 1790, the whole was taken 
down by the preſent proprietor, to make way for a houſe, now 
almoſt finiſhed, du a defign of the late Mr Adam, in the old 
caſtle form, | T6: 1903 $63 a087tt5 334 
Vor. X. — 
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to ſupply the whole town, which is condudted to the heal i 
it in wooden pipes. The inhabitants, towards the bottom 
are obliged to bring it to their houfes in barrels upon carts 
A plan has been in agitation to raife a ſum to carry the ws 
ter through the town in a leaden pipe. But the permanent 
proprietors differ as to the mode of raiſing it, and there the 
matter at preſent reſts, \ 

The near vicinity of the coal has likewife its diſadvantages, 
The poorer claſſes of the community are attracted to the 
place with the flattering proſpect of cheap fuel; and mat 
of the operative people about theſe works, being none of the 
beſt oeconomiſts, the poor's funds are, of courſe, ſenſibly 
burdened. The grievance to the landed property is the 
greater, as theſe lucrative mines, from their precarious nature, 


plead an exemption from poor's rates. The great number d 


carts that daily reſort to the different collieries, are extreme. 
ly deſtructive of the roads; ſo that, in many places, ſome d 
the croſs roads in this pariſh are almoſt impaſſable. 6ol, 
the ſtatute money of the pariſh, ſcarce ſerves to fill up the 
track ; and great part of that ſam is expended at improper 


. feaſons. A bill is propoſed to be brought into Parliament 


next ſeſſion, which, it is to be hoped, will remedy the abort 


| Inconveniencies, fo ſenſibly felt, at leaſt in this pariſh, 


At a moderate computation, betwixt 3000 and 4000 gallons 
of whiſky are annually retailed in the pariſh, befides what 
are commiſſioned by private families from the ſtills. The 
extraordinary conſumpt of this article throughout Scotland 
at large, may indicate a thriving trade, and a productive re- 
venue, but affords a ſmall proſpect of a ſudden increaſe in 
moral and ſocial virtues.— There is an excellent white free- 
ſtone quarry in the neighbourhood of Tranent, out of which 
ſeveral of the modern houſes in the county have lately been 
built, There was, within theſe few years, a chalybeats 

ſprings 
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ſpring, in conſiderable repute, at Bankton; but it has now 
diſappeared, having found its way into the waſte below. 
A ſmall library was eſtabliſhed laſt year for the uſe of the 
pariſh. The number of volumes, as yet, does not exceed 
200. The increaſe, in a great meaſure, depends on the coun- 
tenance and ſupport of the more opulent ranks. The Sta- 
tiſtical Account, ſo far as publiſhed, conſtitutes part of the 
collection, | 


NUM. 
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NUMBER VI. 
PARISH OF EDZELL 


C Preſoytery if Brechin.—Synod of Angus and Mearn,, 
— County of Forfar.) | 


By the Reverend Mr AN DpREW HUTTON. 


Surface and Extent, 


NZETL is ſituated on the N. E. corner of the county 

of Forfar, The body of the pariſh is a kind of penin- 

ſula, formed by the two radical branches of the North Eſk, 
called the Eaſt and Weſt Waters, which here unite, and 
form what is properly ſtiled the North Eſk, a conſiderable 
river, ſeparating the counties of Forfar and Kincardine, and 
containing many lucrative ſalmon fiſhings. This peninſula is 
about 2x miles in length, by 13 in mean breadth, and is cone 
ſiderably diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of the pariſh in ſoil and 
fertility. The ſoil here is generally light black earth, or ſharp 
gravel, with a tinge of clay; and the bottom is gravel or yellow 
ſand. Beyond this is another diſtrict, betwixt the hills and 
a projection from them, about 2 miles in length, from E. to 
W. and 1 mile in breadth, the ſoil of which is more mixed 
with clay, upon a bottom generally of cold wet clay. This 
quarter will ſometimes yield good crops of oats and bear, but 
is not ſo grateful to the farmer as that of the former diſtrict. 
Beyond this, the pariſh ſtretches 6 or 7 miles up the Faſt 
Water, with a breadth of about 43 of a mile, Here the ſoil 1s 
a til 


of Edzell. _ 


gail inferior, being ſtony or ſandy, with a bottom of gravel, 
mixed with large ſtones or rock, 


Proprietors, Rent, Wc. — The firſt of theſe three diſtricts, 
about one half of the ſecond, and the whole of the third, be- 
long to the Honourable W. Maule of Panmuir. The re- 
maining part belongs to Sir Alexander Ramſay Irvine, Bart. 
The firſt diſtrict, whoſe ſurface is almoſt a dead flat, never 
fails, with good management, to produce, in ordinary years, 
good crops of oats, bear, (rough bear or Cheſter), peaſe, tur- 
nips, flax, and potatoes, The land, though leſs ſtrong and 
rick than in many other places, is dry and early. It has hap- 
pened for a courſe of years, that when the crops have greatly 
failed in other places of the country, the farmers in this 
quarter have enjoyed crops much above the rate of their 
neighbourhood. Artificial graſs, eſpecially white clover, pro- 
ſpers well; but that rich and permanent ſward of graſs 
which is found in more powerful foils, is wanting here. 
Rent, in this quarter, does not exceed gs. per acre, which is 
eaſy to pay, from the induſtry and improvements of the pre- 
ſent leſſees. About 60 acres of village lands, occupied by 
about a dozen of families, give 15 s. or thereby. The tenants 
in this quarter ſtand chiefly by grain and black cattle. The 
two other diſtricts have not the fame advantages, as labour 
upon them is liable to be kept back in ſeed-time; and the 
crop, from the wetneſs of the bottom, is ſubject to be caſt too 
late in harveſt. One half of the middle diſtrit, whereof the 
ſoil is inferior, rents till lower than the former diviſion. 
The other half yields about 10s. In this quarter, the te- 
nants have the advantage of ſheep, in addition to their grain 
and black cattle. The rent of the third diſtrict, which is 
far from means of improvement, and which is ſtill more ex- 
71 to bad ſeaſons, cannot be well aſcertained. The pro- 
fits 
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fits of the farmer ariſe more from theep and cattle than fron 


A 
ard obv1 
Climate. —The air is generally ſharp and piercing, as thy ”n 
ſurface of the pariſh is for the moſt part bare of ſhelter, ary the 
is oppoſite to two glens, which generate a current of air, - 
No unwholeſome vapour can ariſe, on account of the quick pp 
circulation of water, as there is every where a ready commy. ha 
nication with the rivers, whoſe channels are deep and rapid, * 
Natura * 


Diſeaſes. —There are no very remarkable inſtances of 10n:2. ou 
vity. One man, who had been bo:n, ande moſt of his lik 
in this pariſh, died a few years ago, near io the age of 100, 
Another gave an account of himſelf, which mult have made 
Him to be above that age; but it appears from the records, that 
Kis claim was not well founded. One woman now lives in th: 
village above the age of go, and is ſtill able to move about: 
another is 86, Several have reached above 80. The moſt pre 


vailing complaints are, aſthma amongſt the men, and hyſterici ink 
diſorders amongſt the women, rhevmatiſm in both ſexes. The and 
may, in part, be cauſed, or not a little heightened, by poor diet, "of 
hard labour, and ſorry lodging. Conſumptions are alſo fat Sp) 
to perſons in this pariſh. No peculiar epidemical diſorder pr. 
vails. Several years ago, many were cut off by an inteiou Wl age 
putrid fever, which was, however, more fatal in ſome neigh. Jefr 
bouring pariſhes. The people are faſt ſurmounting their prejudics Wi ;1.. 
againſt inoculation. Some obſerve, that the ague was trequea me 
in their youth ; but the complaint is now hardly known. we 
Antiquities, —The caſtle of Edzell is one of the moſt magni: * 
cent ruins any where to be met with. It long belonged to the 
family of Lindſay, and now belongs to Mr Mate of Panmuir. cor 
It conſiſts of two ſtately towers evidently in different ſtiles, aud ©, 
built at different periods. Theſe are connected by an exteniiv: ane 
wall; and large wings went backwards from the towers. TI. 5, 
dition ſays, that the ſquare tower, the moſt ancient, was built Wl bete 
and poſſeſſed by the family of Stirling, from whom it deſcendel Bi tr; 
to Lindſay of Gleneſk. Of the former family, no traces nor {ls 
remain in theſe parts. The Lindſays of Gleneſk, afterwards c coy 
Edzell, make a diſtinguiſhed figure in Scottiſh hiſtory Bucha% Wl Se. 
an mentions ſeveral remarkable adions in which theſe * ent 
regu cor 
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Natural Produftions,—The water of the North Eſk has 
obviouſly a petrifying quality; becauſe the rocks through 
which it runs are of all degrees of confiftence, from ſand in 
the very firſt ſtage of concretion, to ſtones of ſufficient hard- 
neſs for all the purpoſes of ruble building. There is alſo a 
lime-quarry, to which all the tenants of the proprietor have 
right, It has been of fome fervice for a long courſe of years; 
but the difficulty of procuring fuel to burn the lime-ſtones, 
i a bar in the way of its being very extenſively uſeful. l here 
are ſtill many ſpots of natural birch. But there is not a 
doubt this pariſh once abounded with fine oak and beech, as 
ſtately trees are often found in the moffes. There is a tradi- 

; tion, 


(nl ds Gleneſt) were engaged. After coming to the poſſeſ- 
fon of Edzell, their power ſurpaſſed that of any other family 
in the county. One of this family, about the beginning of laſt 
century, built a ſmall caſtle, called Auchmull, in this pariſh, and 
another, called /znermoſkt, in Lochlie, as lurking holes, while 
he was forced to ſkulk ſeveral years for the murder of Lord 
Spynie, One of them ſucceeded his couſin, Earl Crawturd, 
who had difinherited his own fon; but the honours and eitate * 
2fterwards reverted to the natural heir. The laſt of this family 
elt the country about 1714, having greatly degenerated from 
the martial character of his progenitors, and afterwards died in 
the north of Scotland, or in Orkney, in poverty and wretched- 
nels. This family, like other powerful chieftains, poſſeſſed the 
power of life and death upon their eſtate, The place of execu- 
von ſtill retains its name. 

in two different parts, appear thoſe monuments of antiquity 
commonly named Drutaical temples. To of theſe are found at 
Culindie, confiderably up the glen, within a few yards of one 
another, They contiſt of tall upright ſtones, incloſing ellipticat 
Ipaces ; the largeſt about 45 feet by 36, the ſmalleſt ſome what 
leis. There is in one the appearance of a ſmall portico or en- 
trance. They muſt be of very great antiquity ; becauſe the 
llones of which they are formed, though exceedingly hard a 
conliltence, are yet hollowed and waited away by the weather. 
deveral miles further ſouth, at Dalbogg, is a third, but not fo 
entire as the two former, The ground on which they ſtand is 
conſiderably elevated. 5 


. 


' neighbourhood. Birds of ſong are, linnets, thruſh, black. 
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tion, that the elevated grounds, dividing the upper and lowe 
quarter of the pariſh, were formerly clothed with wood; 
now they bear only heath. Previous to 1714, there were 
ſo1::e avenues to the caſtle of moſt ſtately beech, of which 
hardly a veſtige now remains. The late Earl of Panmure, 
about 20 years ago, made two plantations, chiefly of Scotch 
fir; one of them about 4 miles in circumference, the other 
of leſs extent, Both are thriving admirably, and promiſe 
advantage to the proprietor, and much benefit to the country, 

Birds and animals are much the fame as in other parts al 
the country. Birds of paſſage are, the cuckoo, ſwallows d 
different ſpecies, ſea-gulls occaſionally, from a loch in the 


bird, red-breaſt, Wild animals are, fox, hare, otter, polecat, 
weaſcl, No deer are inhabitants of the pariſh, although ; 
ſevere ſtorm ſometimes occaſions a viſit from them. There 
is a conſiderable ſalmon fiſhing. The fiſh are moſtly diſpo- 
ſed of by contract with merchants in Montroſe concerned in 
the London trade. The ſheep may amount to about 2000. 
The horſes and cattle are not diſtinguiſhed by any remark- 
able circumſtance. Till lately, the horſes were in general 
rather of middling ſtrength, but the breed is gradually in- 
proving. It is believed that the pariſh ſupplies itſelf with 
that article, but it does not much more. The farmers here 
have not hitherto attended much to ſearch out the beſt breed 
of either horſes or cattle. The better ſort may average about 
18 J.; the inferior much lower. Beſt oxen, from 3 to 4 
years old, about 61. Beſt cows about 51. ; inferior, 31. 


State of Agriculture, Under this head, the circumſtances 
of the pariſh, compared with what they were 30 years ago, 


offer a very pleaſing ſubject of contemplation. At that peri 
oa, the greater part of it had been recently held of tackſmen 


under 


5 3 & 
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vader the York Buildings Company, by a precarious and 
crueb tenure of one, two, or three years. The tenants had 


no encouragement to induſtry, and they were not induſtrious. 
Almoſt their only mean of ſubſiſtence aroſe from their ſheep. 
The land hardly repaid labour; 40 or 50 threaves (4 ſtooks) 
have been often talked of as then inſufficient to yield a boll 
of grain. In tearing the miſerable ſoil, they uſed often 6 
horſes, ſuch as they were, never leſs than 4, often 4 horſes 
and 6 cattle. Lime, as a manure, was almoſt unknown. 
Now, they enjoy the ſecurity of leaſes, judiciouſly granted, 
to encourage the erecting of good ſteadings, and improving 
the ground. Lime has been employed with great ſucceſs. 
An inſtance lately occurred, of about 16 bolls of oats, and 
another of 20 bolls of bear, after one. The uſual average 
may be about 6 returns of the ſeed. The ground is almoſt 
never let out - of eropping, without being laid down with 
graſs ſeeds. The ordinary ſpace of ſo lying is 4 years, of 
which the firſt, and ſometimes the ſecond, is hay; the re- 
mainder paſture, From two fifths to one half is generally in 
prals. The land is cropped 4 years, of which one or two 
are green crops. Turnips ſuit well, but are not yet cultiva- 
ted to the height which they will probably ſoon reach, as it 
is not as yet very common to raiſe them for the purpoſe of 
feeding, Every one has them in greater or leſs quantity, as 
vinter food for milch cows and young cattle. Flax ſuits this 
ſoll. The average quantity raiſed may be about 16 acres. 
Cabbage, as a field crop, has been tried in ſeveral caſes with 
good ſucceſs, The quantity of potatoes raiſed is very conſi- 
Cerable, as almoſt every family is connected with land, and 
lupply themſelves with that moſt uſeful root. The grain is 
ſuch as may be expected. It is neither ſo weighty nor valu- 
able as that produced from carſe or richer inland foils ; but it 
is, in general, at leaſt equal to that of the ſurrounding coun- 

Vol. X. 0 try. 
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try. No wheat, and but little barley, is raiſed, The bear 
not remarkably large in the grain, but is thin in the rind, 
weighs well, and recommends itſelf to the maltſter and mea 
maker. Oats, in ordinary years, give 16 pecks of meal, d 
8 ſtone, after 16 pecks of grain. Until within a few year 
ago, the old Scotch plough was univerſally uſed, even on the 
moſt clear and eaſy foils ; and the harneſs was ſuch as the 
ordinary farm fervants could make. Now, Small's plough 
with the ſhort iron head, and caft metal mould-boards, l 
getting into uſe, Harneſs, of the moſt complete kind, i 
every day coming into faſhion, Two horſes, with one ma 
to work them, are now pretty general, and will ſoon be 
wholly eſtabliſhed, as the price of labour is high; and mor 
attention will be paid, of courſe, to the rearing and keepiny 
of horſes. It appears that agriculture, at ſome diſtant period, 
was purſued to conſiderable extent; becauſe the preſent nu 
of tenants, notwithſtanding their great progreſs in improviny 
waſte lands, have not yet gone fo far as their forefathen 
reached. Many tracks of land are found, with the marks d 
cultivation, pretty far up the hills, and in many other ſpot 
now covered with heath, which the farmers of the preſent 
day have not yet been able to overtake, 


Rent. There are two farms above 50 l.; 10 from 20l. U 
50 l.; upwards of 30 below 20 l.; ſome ſo low as 3 J. ind 
pendent of the village lands, which are occupied by 13 pe 
ſons at about 48 J. Total rental at this time gol. 


Population, — Thiere is ground to believe, that population," 
the laſt century, was at leaſt equal to what it now is. Fron 
the entry of baptiſms in the old records, it appears that the 
| village (Slateford) was then more populous than now. Ther 


are intimations of other villages, of which there is now link 
4 
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more than a veſtige. Many farms are named which do not 
now exiſt z and the adjoining farms have not received a pro- 
portional increaſe. The foundations of buildings are fre- 
quently found where there is not now a houſe, Indeed it 
would not be ſurpriſing that population ſhould flouriſh in the 
immediate vicinity of a powerful family, ſo able, in turbulent 
times, to protect its retainers, and diſpoſed to encourage ſet- 
tlers, by the appointment of village fairs, markets, and other- 
wiſe, The pariſh would ſeem to have lofi, in point of popu- 
lation, from the Revolution till within the ſpace of 20 or 30 


years ago, when the numbers have probably increaſed. 


Population Table, 
Number of ſouls in 1755 862 In the village 2 „117 


— in 1791 963 In the country 846 
Males =» - 479 Married perſons - 294 
Females «- = 493 Children of each mar- 
Under 10 - = | 239 riage at an average 42 
Males = - 111 Widowers — - 14 
Females 117 Widows - 24 
Between 10 and 20 212 Backelors above 50 10 
Males - 114 Unmarried houſcholders 
Females - — 98 under 50 = 10 
Between 20 and 30 371 Unmarried women above 
Males - =» - 163 45 - 33 8 
Females - - 208 Epiſcopalians - 40 
Between 50 and 750 114 Bereans - - 10 
Males - — - 63 Seceders - - 2 
Females - - 51 Roman Catholic - I 
Between 70 and 100 - 38 Perſons not connected 
. with any denomina- 
Females is - 19 tion - 4 2 


Perſons 
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Perſons who cannot read, Alehouſe-keepers < 


ſtrangers 7” I 3 Smiths - - - ö 
Proprietors (non reſi- Taylors - - 9 
dent) = - 2 Waulkmiller - «< x 
Clergyman « - 1 Mafons - 2 
Schoolmaſters (1 pariſh, Dryſtone dykers = 3 
1 Society, 1 private) 3 Wheelwrights and turn- 
Average ſcholars taught 8 — 
Engliſh, writing, arith- Wrights — 5 
_—_— - 45 Shoe makers 5 
Merchant - 1 Flaxdrefſers »- 4 
Shopkeepers - - 3 Weavers - - 13 
Maltman - - 1 Lint-miller - = I 
Carter — - 1 Houſes inhabited — 205 
Male farm ſervants «= 66 —— built within 4 
Female js % ferne 24 
Day labourerts - 17 turned to other 


Cottarmen, ſervants to purpoſes, ditto 2 0 
their landlords o 


Manufacturer, Exports, &c,—No manufactures are carried 
on, The only ſhadow of them is, that the weavers general- 
ly make pieces of coarſe cloth for country uſe, which they 
ſell at the different markets in the neighbourhood. The 
exports are, oats, bear, meal, black cattle, ſheep, yarn, but- 
ter, cheeſe, fowls, eggs, and coarſe cloth. The imports are, 
wood, iron, leather, houſe and farming utenſils, ſalt, tea, 
ſugar, ſpirits, fine cloth, many of the neceſſaries, and almoſt 
all the luxuries of life. Theſe, however, are not yet con- 
ſumed in an extraordinary quantity; and the exports do cer- 
tainly far overbalance the imports “. 

Circumſtances 

Prices of Proviſions, | 
40 years ago. At preſent. 

Meal per boll — 8s. - . 15 s. 


Bea 
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Circumflances and CharaFer,—The people are nearly of one 
claſs and condition. Their way of living ariſes, either whol- 
ly or in great part, from the culture of the ground, Their 
manners are ſuitable to their condition, Moſt of the farm- 
ers are now in eaſy circumſtances, the conſequence of the 
hard labour, frugality, and attention of the preſent genera- 
tion. They have not laid aſide thoſe good habits, With 
few exceptions, they are diſtinguiſhed for integrity, ſobriety, 
and diligence. Acting from a ſenſe of their relation to their 
Maker, they are, of courſe, punctual and ſerious in perform- 
ing the duties of religion. Their devotion, too, is of a ra- 
tional, tolerant nature, not breaking out into heats againſt 
thoſe who entertain different opinions, but maniteſting itſelf 


In 
40 years ago, At preſent. 
Bear per ditto - 8s. - - 15 5. 
Eggs per dozen 13 d. 2d. 8 54. 6 d. 65 d. 
A towl - - 4 d. - - 9 d. 10d. 
Butter per lib. of 24 0z. 4 d. - - 8 d. 10 d. 11 d. 


Lutcher meat per ſtone 28. 6 d. — 48. 48. 8 d. 5s. 


Prices of Labour. -A ſufficient ploughman's fee from 7 l. to 
$1, ſubſiſtence about 4 l. FA Total L. 11 or L. 12 
The cottager's encouragement, being in ground and ſervitudes, 
may be rather better for himſelf ; but, all things weighed, 
cheaper to his maſter. This uſeful claſs of men, who are going 
faſt out of faſhion, form in their families the beſt nurſeries of 
male and female ſervants. | 
Young men from 14 to 19, fee 41. 10s. or 5 1. ſubſiſt- 

ence 4 1, - - - - Total L.g o © 
Herds for cattle from 11 to 14 years of age, fee 11. 


10s. ſubliſtence 3 1, . - - Total L. 4 10 o 
Female ſervants, average fee about $120 4 30 © 
Men ſhearers ſor whole harveſt, with ſubſiſtence 1 10 © 
Women ditto, ditto - {30 
Men ſhearers, and mowers of hay, about the village, 

per day, with ſubſiſtence 8 — 8 1 
Women ditto - - - © © 


=o © 


Day-labourers in ſummer, with meat, 6 d. and 8 d. l 
without, 10s, and 13. 
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in an equal and charitable ſpirit. The diſſenters from the 
eſtabliſhed Church attend occaſionally upon it, and live with 
the miniſter and people as if there was no difference in their 
views. Splendid acts of beneficence do not fall within their 
lot. But the poor in the ſeveral quarters of the pariſh, in 
ſuch ſevere ſeaſons as this, in point of fuel, find themſelves 
cared for by their neighbours, when even the good aliment 
from the ſeſſion funds could not command the carriage of 
that cflential article. In the year 1783, ſo diſtreſsful to 
Scotland, the farmers in the body of this pariſh had a better 
crop, and more ſafely got in, than in almoſt any part of the 
country. Several of them manifeſted their good diſpoſitions, 
by ſending meal to be diſpoſed of by a proper perſon in x 
centrical ſpot, to ſuch houſeholders as were recommended by 
the kirk-ſeſſion, conſiderably below the market price. Thc 
people here are, in general, extremely contented with their 
condition; and they have no ſmall cauſe to be ſo, as even 
the pooreſt of them, both men and women, who enjoy 
health, have abundance of work, and good encouragement. 
Even the cottars, ſubtenants, tradeſmen, and labourers, who 
have families, have their children ſought after almoſt as ſoon 
as they are able to do any thing; and the education of the 
young folks is often helped forward by thoſe with whom 
they reſide, in order to attach them more ſtrongly as ſer- 
vants. The people here have no propenſity to emigration 
and adventure, Not above one or two arc in the army, an! 
none in the navy. A conſiderable, number of the prelcut 
inhabitants were born in other pariſhes, but all are natives cf 
Scotland. To this contented, quiet ſpirit, it is probably on- 
ing that flagrant crimes do not occur, It is beyond a doubt, 
that the people are much improved ſince laſt century, both in 
morals and in manners, In the old records, there are in- 
ſtances of perſons ſubjected to diſcipline for dragging nets on 

the 
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the Sabbath; and farmers, with their wives and ſervants, 
convened in parties for drinking, fighting, and ſcolding, on 
the Lord's day during divine worſhip. Such irregularities 
would now cauſe horror, 


Diſadvantages. One diſadvantage under which this pariſh 
formerly laboured, was the want of opportunities of giving 
their children education, from the inconvenient form and 
circumſtances of the place. That is now remedied, to a cer- 
tain extent, by a ſchool appointed under the Society for pro- 
pagating Chriſtian Knowledge, (whole inſtitutions are produ- 
cing admirable effects), above two years ago in one quarter, 
and by a private ſchool eſtabliſhed" ſince, by the aid of one of 
the proprietors, in another. The encouragement of the pa- 
riſh ſchoolmaſter is pitiful, and, from the alteration of cir- 
cumſtances, in no reſpect what it was originally intended to 
be. Another diſadvantage, which probably never can be re- 
medied, ſo far as to render this corner the ſeat of any exten- 
five manufacture, is ſcarcity of fuel. The moſſes are gene- 
rally ſteep, and far diſtant; and the labour of preparing and 
carrying home peat, &c. is exceſſive ; and even theſe are 
nearly exhauſted. Montroſe, the ſea- port town, is diſtant 
about 12 miles, which greatiy enhances the price of coals. 
The propoſal, however, to remove the coaſting duty, is a 
molt gracious and ſeaſonable motion, and, we may hope, will 
contribute, with other circumſtances likely to happen, to al- 
low that uſeful article at a reaſonable rate. Other fuel is 
turf, cut from the muirs, and broom, which is. of ſervice, 
while the improvements in agriculture allow any to remain, 


Por. The number of poor, upon an average of the laſt 

6 years, is 12, The average of the ſum diſtributed to them 
tor the ſame period, 181. The ſeſſion funds ariſe, in part, 
from 


4 > 
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from the intereſt of a ſum of money, in part from the volun; 
tary collections in the church, which average 141. Theſt 
two maintain the poor in ſuch a way as not only to be fret 
of complaint, but to give full ſatisfaction to themſelves, and 
to thoſe who live around them, If any happen to be whol. 
ly helpleſs, board is allowed for them to their neareſt relz. 
tions; or, if they have none ſuch, perſons are paid for un. 
dertaking the care of them. There are two ſtated meetings, 
at Whitſunday and Martinmas, for the purpoſe of fixing the 
rates of the following half year, and for purchaſing clothes 
There is no great danger of impoſition, as the poor muſt hare 
reſided 3 years, at leaſt, before any aid can be given. The 
elders in each quarter, by converſing with neighbours, and 
by their own obſervation, are able to form a pretty juſt 
judgment of their neceflity. 


Ecclefraftical State —The church is a very old, ſtrong build- 
ing, incommodious in itſelf, and inconveniently ſituated for 
the whole pariſh. 'The date of the building is not known; 
but it muſt have been erected long before the year 1641, a: 
I find that the kirk ſeſſion in that year paid the “ Sclaitter 
« for poynting the Kirk, 51. 13s. 4d. Scots, It. Mair of 
« drink filler to his boy, 6 pennies.” The manſe was built 
71 years ago, indifferently executed at firſt, in a low ſituation, 
has been often repaired at a conſiderable expence, and now 
is in bad condition, The ſtipend is about 61 l. with a glebe 
worth about 5-1.: but a proceſs of augmentation is now 
depending. The Crown is patron. 
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NUMBER VIII. 


PARISH OF ABERFOYLE. 


( Preſbytery of Dunblane.—Synod of Perth and Stirling. 
DSCounty of Perth.) 


By PATRICK GRAHAM, A. M. 


Extent, Name, c. 


HE utmoſt length of the pariſh of Aberfoyle, E. and 
W. is about 11 miles; its utmoſt breadth, N. and 8. 
5 miles, This pariſh derives its name from the Britiſh term 


ber, which ſignifies the confluence of two rivers or ſtreams, 
Illis confluence takes place near the church, where a fall 
river, called, in Gaelic, the Poli, i. e. the ſtagnating water, 
jalls into the Forth at right angles. In that language, 1% 
is, in the genitive caſe, pronounced / or fehle, whence 
Aberfoyle, 

The general aſpect of the country is extremely pictu- 
reſque . Aberfoyle forms a part of the exircu.c p. eciutt of 
the Highlands; and it bears the common features of the 

Vol. X. P moun- 


* The public will ſoon be gratificd with a more particular 
view of the intereſting ſcenery of this neighhonrhood, than is 
contitent with the limits of a ſtatiſtical account, in the mag aifte 
cent work of the Meſſrs Boydells ot London, now 1n the prefs, 
entitled, «« Pictureſque Views and Scenery of the Thames and 
* devern, the Forth and the Clyde.” In the 2d volume cf 
chat work, nine beautiful drawings, by the maſterly pencil of 


Mr Farington of the Royal Academy, are devoted to tis pats 
icular diſtri, 
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mountainous diſtricts to the N. and to the W. This pariſh 
conſiſts of a narrow track of country, bounded on every ſide 
by lofty hills and mountains. The bottom of the valley is 
occupied by a ſeries of beautiful lakes, ſkirted with wood; 
of oak, aſh, and birch z and their banks are occaſionally di. 
verſiſied with ſcanty portions of cultivated ground, the foil 
of which has, in the courſe of ages, been wathed down from 
the mountains, and depoſited by the ſtreams, 

The mountains are ſometimes covered with oak woods 
more than half way up. The lower eminences are, for the 
moſt part, covered to their ſummits. 'The higher regions 
are chiefly overgrown with heath; and ſometimes they pre- 
ſent only the bare rugged rock, 

The moſt conſiderable lakes are Loch Ketterin, Loch Con, 
and Loch Ard. Gs former 1s about eight miles in length, 
and one in breadth. Loch Con and Loch Ard are each be- 
tween two and three miles in length. Theſe lakes abound 
with cel, pike, and trout, all efteemed excellent in their 
kinds. The fifh caught here, however, bears no price, a 
there is no market to which it can be brought; nor is there 
any reſtriction with regard to the fiſheries of theſe lakes. 

The river Forth has its riſe in the weſtern extremity ol 
this pariſh. After paſling through the lakes, and receiving 
many acceſſions from the ſtreams that deſcend from the 
mountains, it burſts forth, at the lower extremity of Loch 
Ard, with conſiderable magnificence, over a rock near 30 
feet high. Hence it flows with a leſs agitated current through 
the eaſtern diſtrict of the pariſh, which forms a beautiful and 
tertile valiey, (denominated by the natives, according to 4 
correſpondent Gaelic term, the Laggan), ſurrounded, like the 
reſt of this diſtrict, on all ſides by hills, with a narrow open 
ing towards the S. E. by which the Forth, after having pa- 
ſed ſome woody heights, and a beautiful round hill, entirely 

ae | covered 
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covered with oak, iſſues into the plain. The higheſt moun- 
tains bound the vale of Aberfoyle to the north, and diſplay, 
in ſome places, very abrupt rugged and tremendous preci- 
pices. Several ſtreams, and the waters of a lofty caſcade de- 


ſcending from them, join the river as it flows amid the 


woods, meadows, corn-fields, and farm-houſes in the valley, 
In this part of the pariſh the church and manſe are fituated, 

None of the mountains of this pariſh exceed the ſecond 
rate in height. Benivenow and Benchochan are lotty hills, 
near 3000 feet high, but far overtopped by Benlomond, in 
the pariſh of Buchanan, which, with its pyramidal mals, ter- 
minates the proſpect to the weſt. | 

The great line of the Grampian mountains, which extends 
from N. E. to S. W. from the Girdleneis in Aberdeenſhire, 
to the hill of Ardmore, on the Frith of Clyde, takes its 
courſe, in a very marked direction, throvgh the lower part 
of the pariſh of Aberfoyle. The courſe of this range of hills, 


as far as has been obſerved in this neighbourhood, is diſtin- 


guiſhed by a ſingular arrangement of the minerals of which 
the rocks conſiſt, On the eaſtern fide of this line of moun- 
tain, the rock conſiſts of rounded or oval pebbles, from the 
ſize of a pigeon's egg, to maſſes of ꝙ or 10 inches in diame- 
ter, which contain in them much iron ore, and which ſeem, 
at ſome period, to have been looſe and detached. They are 
now, however, ſtrongly cemented into the body of the rock 
by a ſubſtance of a calcareous nature. Adjoining to this, on 
the weſt, are found, from time to time, maſſes of limeſtone, 
diſpoſed in 297, as the workmen term it, and not in ſtrata 
of a regular dip; and no where, in this neighbourhood, is 
limeſtone found, except in this line of the Grampian Moun- 
tains, and uniformly on the weſt fide of the rock. The lime- 
ſtone is blue, with beautiful veins of white, It admits of a 
fine poliſh, and has been made into chimney-pieces, which 

approach 
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approach the beauty of marble. It is uſed for manure ; but, Wiz din 
as the acceſs is difficult, the uſe of it is principally confined the! 
to the tenants of the Duke of Montroſe, the proprietor, T 
'The weſtern fide of this range of mountains, after the inter. 
vention of immenſe maſſes of granite, conſiſts of flate, of 
good quality, which is wrought whenever there is a demand 
tor it, The want of water-carriage, however, and the dif. 
trance of a market, render the conſumpt very inconfiderable, 

Before we quit the account of the general aſpect of this 
diſtrict, it may be oblerved, that it is one of thoſe which 
may turnith the naturaliſt with a proper field for deciſive 
concluſtons with regard to the original ſtructure, and the 
ſubſc quent changes of our terreſtrial globe. A lengthened 
track of country, bounded on every fide by lofty mountains, 
traverſed through its whole length by a river, now become 
conſiderable by the acceſſion of numberleſs fireams, and 
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which, atter loting itſelf, from time to time, in extenſive ri 
lakes, at length burſts out by a narrow paſſage into a great cid 
plain, ſeems to. promiſe a fair exhibition of the real effects reg 
that are to be attributed to running water, that univerſal ani 
agent, as fome modern philoſophers account it, in changing A 
the ſuperficial atpect of our earth, 5 rot 

In contchiplating this, and timilar ſcenes which occur eve- ra 
ry where in the Highlands, one cannot help obſerving, that, th 
had the great excavations between the mountains been occa- lis 
ſioned by the gradual attrition ot the running waters, the ct- lv 
fects produced mutt have been much more conliderable, than of 
the formation of a few ſcauty ſpots of fertile ſoil in the ſub- F. 
Jacent valleys. IIere, too, the pointed argument of De Luc le 
muſt occur with great force, that the filing up of the inter- ir 
vening likes mult have been one of the eariieſt effects of the r: 
cop'vus depolit from the mountains, In ll thefs lakes the h 


current is altogether iuiperceptible. In them, therefore, the 
{ediment 
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edi ment muſt have firſt ſubſided; yet it is not obſerved that 
the lapſe of ages diminiſhes either their depth or their extent. 


The truth ſeems to be, that the effects to be attributed to 
ruining <vater, in changing the aſpect of a country, have al- 
vays been proportionably ſmall, and that they neceſſarily be- 
come every day more inconſiderable. In the firſt ages of the 
world, indeed, whilſt the earth was yet recent, the adheſion 
of its parts, not yet cemented by the continued operation of 
gravity, muſt have been leſs than at preſent z and even the 
tenacity which the earth might have acquired, muſt have 


beer greatly impaired by the event of the general deluge.” 


lu the more early periods, therefore, there is room to believe 
that the revolutions on the ſurface of our globe muſt have 


been more numerous, and more conſiderable than they now 
are. 


An appearance occurs in the eaſtern extremity of the pa- 


rith, at the farm of Nether Donnans, which ſeems to coin- 
cide with this obſervation. It conſiſts of a great number of 
regular ridges or mounds, formed of beds of gravel and ſand, 
and covered with a green ſward of ſine graſs. They are from 
3 to 7, and even 10 feet high, broad at the baſe, and nar- 
rowing gradually to the top. They run ſometimes in a pa- 
rallel direction, and ſometimes diverge at various angles, for 
the length of 200 or 300 yards. The whole has, at firſt 
light, the appearance of a Roman encampment, and has by 
ſoue been determined to have been one. But it is un- 
doubtedly a Lnuſus Naturae, formed probably by the river 
Forth, before it had ſcooped out its preſent channel to it- 
ſelf; and which, though its courſe be now at ſome diſtance 
from this ſpot, and its bed conſiderably lower, ſcems to have 


ranged over this and many of the adjacent fields, before it 


had obtained for itſelf a free paſſage into the plain below. 
The 
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The channels of the river havin g now, however, been ds Th 
termined by the lapſe of time, and even, in ſome inſtances Nres, 
fixed down by the hand of man, theſe changes have at lengu Ne 
become leſs frequent, and leſs remarkable. The acceſſion | 
of ſoil from the mountains have been gradually diminiſhel Bu 
by the conſolidation of their ſtrata, The ſtreamlets that ru 
down from the hills have hollowed out a regular channel fe 
themſelves. In tracing their progreſs, we find that their el. 
fects are perceptible only as they approach the valleys; 
whereas, towards their ſources, near the ſummit of ct! 
mountains, theſe are reduced almoſt to nothing. wate 

cies 

Rare Plants, —Fhere are few diſtricts, perhaps, of the 
fame extent, which preſent ſuch a fertile field to the botanilt {Oc 
as Aberfoyle. Befides the vegetables common to the lower ſeaſe 
grounds, many of the rarer Alpine plants are to be found a 
upon the mountains. Nor are the natives ignorant of the ao! 
medical uſes of many of their vegetables. A decoction of the 
the lichen pulmonarius is applied externally, with ſucceſs, to int 
the cr of infla mations in the throat. The roots of the dn 

Angelica and meum are uſed as aromatics, The tuſſilago is 
uſed in pulmonary complaints. The roots of the orobus tu 
beroſus, which abounds, are held in high eſteem ; and it 
imagined that their juice invigorates, and enables to relil 
hunger for a lony time. To avoid prolixity, a liſt of ſome 
of the rarer plants is ſubjoined in a note *. 
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The 

* Circaea lutetiana. Allium urſinum. 

Schoenus albus. Triglochin. 

Montia. Aliſma plantago. 

Alchemilla alpina. Trientalis Europaea. 

Sanicula Europaea. Paris, (pariſh of Port.) 

Athamanta Meum. Vaccinium, 4 ſpecies. 

Siſon inundatum. Adoxa. 

Parnaſſia. Pyrola rotundif. et longiſol. 
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The native quadrupeds of this neighbourhood are roes, 
ares, foxes, badgers, martins, polecats, wild cats, otters, 
reazels, hedgehogs, moles, &c. 
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Birds, The black eagle builds in ſome of the more inac- 
effible rocks; but, as great pains have been taken to de- 
roy the ſpecies, it is now rare. The oſprey, or water eagle, 
wilds in an iſland of Lochlomond, in this neighbourhood, 
and pays us frequent viſits. The falcon has her eyrie in 
mauy of our rocks. In winter, the lakes are covered with 
water-fowl ; among whom ſwans, and ſome of the rarer ſpe- 
cies of colymbi, or divers, are annually to be inet with. The 
woodcock appears in the end of September, or beginning of 
October, according to the rigorouſneſs or mildneſs of the 
wer ſeaſon, and generally diſappears in February. The houſe- 
und allow appears on the 25th or 26th of April; and diſappears 
the about the beginning of October. The cuckoo is heard about 
n of the 28th of April. The ptarmigan ( tetras /agopus ) is found 
„ein the higher regions of ſome of the hills, but in great abun- 
dance on Benlomond. The muirs abound with black and 
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90 is red 
His 
it is Andromeda polifolia. Gnaphalium dioicum, 
ofit Arbutus uva urfi Solidago, virga aurea. 
| Saxifraga, var. ſpec. Lobelia Dortmanna, 
ome Sedum Tele phium, rubens. Orchis, var. ſpec. 
Agrimonia Eupatoria. Serapias longifolia. 
Th: Rubus chamaemorus. Sparganium, 2 ſpec, 
; Geum urbanum et rivale. Littorella lacuſtris. 
Comarum. Empetrum nigrum. 
Nymphaea lutea et alba. Myrica Gale. 
Trollius Europaeus. Populus alba et tremula. 
Chenopodium vulgare. Mercurialis annua. 
Scutellaria galericulata. Oſmunda regalis, &c. 
Malva moſchata. Aſplenium capillus veneris. 
Orobus tuberoſus. Lycopodium clavat. et ſelag. 
. Hypericum Androſaemum 8 
edz et alia. 5 
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red game, the lower grounds with partridges and (nin i 4 
Wild pigeons are alſo frequent. The wood-pecker is fone. ſeſſi 
times ſeen, but rarely, chil 

Beſi 


Soil and Climate. — The ſoil, having been formed, for te whe 
moſt part, by the ſediment depoſited by the ſtreams deſcend the 
ing from the mountains, is light and quick. It is general 


remarked, that the harveſt is earlier in Aberfoyle than an \ 
where in the vicinity towards the ſouth, where the flat coun. ds { 
try begins. | / 
The air is ſharp and healthy. This neighbourhaod is (el. BM cur 
dom viſited by any epidemical diſorders. Fevers are th: clot 
moſt frequent diſeaſes; they are to be attributed to the n tho 
tives being much expoſed to getting wet, in a climate where, WF poc 
from the mountainous nature of the country, rains are fre. Wi en 
quent. | 
the 
Population, — About the year 1770, almoſt all the uppe Wh all 
part of this pariſh was converted into ſheep farms, for which ve 
the nature of the ſoil is peculiarly adapted. Since that peri. an. 
od, the population of this pariſh has been, no doubt, con- 
derably diminiſhed, but in what proportion, it is not non 
caſy to aſcertain, of 


With regard to the firſt of the following tables, exhibiting 
the preſent population of the pariſh, it is to be obſerved, thit 
it was made up with all poſſible accuracy in 1790. Within 
theſe two years, however, ſeveral fainilies of cottagers hatt 
emigrated to Balfron, a thriving village about 8 miles diſian! 
where a cotton manufaCtory is carried on upon an exteniv! 
ſcale. | 

With regard to the ſecond table of marriages, births, and 
deaths, ſeveral difficulties have occurred, ſome of which it i 

pow impoſſible altogether to obviate. 
| k 
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in BY As to the births, notwithſtanding every attention of the 
ome. WM ſemon, parents too frequently neglect the regiſtration of their 
children's names, eſpecially when they die in early infancy. 
Beſides, there are a few families of Nonjurants in the pariſh, 
the who never enter their births in the regiſter. To render 
end the average juſt, therefore, the ſum of 5 or 6 may be annual- 
ralr iy added to the births. | 
any With regard to the marriages, it is believed that the table 
ou. is ſufficiently accurate. 

As to the deaths, a difficulty almoſt inſurmountable oc- 
curs, It has been an immemorial cuſtom to uſe the mort- 
cloth or pall only for perſons above 10 years of age; and 
thoſe burials alone are recorded, as they produce a tax to the 
poor. Paupers, too, being exempted from this tax, are not 
enrolled in the regiſter of burials. 

An attempt has been made to ſupply theſe deficiencies in 
the regiſter by calculation. Of chil.iren born, it is generally 
allowed that more than one half die before the age of 10 
years, In order, however, to be within bounds, and making 
allowance for the healthineſs of the climate, the deaths under 
10 have been ſtated only at one half of the children born, 

For the unregiſtered deaths of paupers, the annual average 
of 2 has been taken, as approaching nearly to the truth, 
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Preſent State of Populatian, 


Males. Fem. Total, 
Under 19 - - 7 89 181 


have 


* From 10 to 20 69 86 155 
20 to 50 — 33 197 333 

4 50 to 70 53 53 106 
it i N 9 2 5 
359 431 790 


As The return to Dr Webſter in 1 755 was 895 ſouls. 
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Marriages, Births, and Deaths, for 22 Years, 


n. Marriages. Births, 
1771 0 3 22 
1772 - 3 21 
1773 - 2 29 
1774 * 3 17 
1775 . 10 21 
3 5 35 
1777 © 4 27 
1778 . 0 27 
1779 * 6 19 
1780 — 8 21 
1781 — 9 21 
1782 - 2 29 
1783 i 7 32 
1784 - 3 24 
1785 ” 3 26 
> SEE. 5 20 
1787 - 7 21 
1788 - 6 21 
1789 — 6 17 
1790 - 6 14 
1791 - 3 16 
1792 - 8 16 
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Averages, 


iſt, Births recorded 49) 
Add 5 annually 110 


Total 607 


— — 


Death, 
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4d, Deaths recorded $i $4 Ohh 
Zunder 10, by calculation 303 
—— of paupers, annually 2 44 
Total 464 
Average of 22 years 421 


zd, For the average of Marriages, the ſum of 5 annually 
may be aſſumed of 


All the inhabitants of Aberfoyle conſiſt of farmers, or 
tackſmen, (whoſe number is about 38), a few ſubtenants, 
ſhepherds, cottagers, and hapdicraftſmen, with their reſpee- 
tive families, Of handicraftſmen, viz. ſmiths, taylors, ſhoe- 


makers, weavers, maſons, and carpenters, the number is about 
10. 


The number of inhabited houſes is 157, which, at the 
common calculation of 5 perſons to every family, correſponds 


very nearly with the actual population of the pariſh. 


From the above tables may be ſeen the annual proportion 
between the births, marriages, and deaths, and the whole 
population of the pariſh. 'The produce of every marriage 
appears, at a medium, to be nearly 6. 

All the inhabitants are of the eſtabliſhed Church, excep- 
ting 5 or 6 families, who are Nonjurants, and adhere to the 
Epiſcopalian form of worſhip. There are 2 poor perſons 
from, the remote Highlands who profeſs the Roman Catholic 
faith. The Seceſſion is altogether unknown, 

| The 


* The inhabitants of this pariſh generally artive at a good 
old age. There are now living 7 or 8 perſons above 80. In 
January 1993, a man died at the age of 97 and the grave- 
digger of the pariſh, whoſe age is 101, is ſtill alive, and, till 
hors theſe few weeks, has been able to perform his office re- 

arly, 
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The people are, in general, ſober, induſtrious, and courte. 
ous to ſtrangers. They are contented with their condition, 
and firmly attached to Government, It is but juſtice to add, 
that, in the late ferment which prevailed in ſome parts of the 


country, they continued to expreſs an uniform abhorrence & 
all ſeditious and levelling principles, 


. Produftions, The arable ground in Aberfoyle bears but an 
inconfiderable proportion to that which is employed in pal. 
ture, Of this proportion, however, no preciſe eſtimate can 
now be offered. The fields are employed in raifing oats, 
barley, peaſe, potatoes, and flax, Peaſe are not much cult. 
vated, on account of the wetneſs of the climate. Of potatoes 
and flax, only ſo much is raiſed as is ſufficient for immediate 
uſe. The hills are altogether occupied in the paſture of 
ſheep, goats having been proſcribed, on account of the injury 
they do to the woods, Black cattle, of a ſmall breed, are 
reared with advantage on the lower grounds, 

It may be obſerved in general, that the upper part of the 
pariſh, which-occupies by far the greateſt ſuperficial extent, 
conſiſts of ſheep farms; and the lower part, of cultivated 
grounds. The poſſcſſors of the ſheep farms ſeldom raiſe ſo 
much grain as is ſufficient for themſelves, and for their ſhey- 
herds. The farmers in the lower diſtrict generally raiſe : 
little more than is ſufficient for their own conſumpt. The 
leaſes on the ſheep farms are given for 9 years 3 thoſe on the 
grain farms for 18 years, 

The cultivation of ſown: graſſes can x ſcarcely be faid to 
have been yet introduced amongſt us, a few of the more in- 
duſtrious tenants only laying down an acre or two, for the 
benefit of their milch cows. The culture of field turnip ö 

almoſt unknown, though practiſed ſucceſsfully by Mr Graham 
of Gartmore, at the diſtance of two miles only, 


Next 
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Next to the breeding of ſheep, the moſt advantageous 
mode of farming is the wintering of black cattle, for which 
many farms in this pariſh are peculiarly adapted, by the ſhel- 
ter which the woods afford againſt the inclemencies of the 
weather. When the ſnows cover the ground, the cattle are 
fed with hay of the natural graſs produced on the bogs, and 
cut down in Auguſt. The cattle are bought in at from 21, 
108. to 31. 158. in November, and ſold in May, to be fat- 
tened for the butcher. The average profit has, for ſome 
years paſt, been from 18s. to 208. 

Wool, too, is a conſiderable article of commerce ; it is fold 
from 5s. to 9s, or 10s. per ſtone. The farmer is alſo aſſiſt- 
ed in making up his rent by the ſale of butter and cheeſe. 

In enumerating the productions of Aberfoyle, its extenſive 
and valuable woods, conſiſting principally of oak, muſt not 
be omitted. The whole woods of this pariſh (including about 
a 24th part on the outſkirts of the neighbouring pariſh) are 
divided into 24 lots or parcels, one of which is annually ſold, 
and cut down; ſo that, in 24 years, the whole woods are cut 
down, and the ſame rotation again ready to commence. By 
the preſent regulation, the purchaſer is obliged to leave for 
ſtandards, 400 trees of 24 years growth, 8 of/48 years, and 
$ of 72 years. From the diſtance of xrket, the timber 
brings little price; it is generally ſuppoſed that it pays the ex- 
pence of cutting, and ſtripping off the bark. The bark itſelf 
ſells, at preſent, at 1 s, 6d. per ſtone, It 1 is driven to water- 


carriage at Stirling, 


Proprietor and Rent,—The property of this pariſh was an- 
ciently veſted in the Grahams, Earl- of Monteith ; but, on 
the failure of heirs-male of that family about the end of the 
laſt century, their eſtate came to the family of Montroſe. 
The Duke of Montroſe is now ſole heritor in this pariſh, 

being 
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being at the ſame time patron, proprietor, and ſuperior, exi 
cepting that a ſingle farm (Drumlane) holds blench of the 
Duke of Argyle, 

No eſtimate can now be given of the land rent of the py. 
riſn. Some of the ſheep farms rent as high as 701. 80 l. and 


even 1561, The medium rent of the grain farms is about 


201. or 30 l. The valuation of the whole pariſh is 19601, 
6s. 8 d. Scotch. 

About the beginning of this century, it became neceflary 
to ſtation a company of ſoldiers at Inverſnaid, in the pariſh f 
Buchanan, in order to ſuppreſs the depredations of freeboot. 
ers, who then infeſted this neighbourhood. Proper barracks 
were built for them, and a very tolerable road carried through 
the whole length of this pariſh, by which alone Inverſnaid i 
acceſſible. Several bridges have been thrown over the tor. 
rents, by the judicious application of the vacant ſtipend which 
has fallen from time to time; and the roads are till impro- 
ving under the attention of the Duke of Montroſe's factor, 


who, with great propriety, has lately converted the ftatut: 
labour into money. 


Poor and Scha. The number of poor at preſent in the 
pariſh roll is about 24. Of theſe, not above 4 or 5 go about 


as common beggars, The reſt are able, in ſome meaſure, to, 


contribute to their own ſubſiſtence, and receive, from time to 


_time, ſome aid from the pariſh funds, which, at an average, 
amount to 221. annually. They conſiſt of the following 


particulars, viz. | 
Annual collections in the church «< L. 10 
Tax for the uſe of the mort-cloch - - - 5* 
Proclamations and fines - - 3 


N. B. The church-yard of Aberfoyle is the uſual burying: 


place for many of the inhabitants of Port, Drymen, and Bu- 
chanan. 
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There is, beſides, the intereſt of 701. Sterling, lodged in the 
bank, on behalf of the poor; 501. of which ſum were be- 
queathed to this pariſh by the late Duke of Montroſe. | 

Beſides the parochial ſchool, there are two ſchools on the 
foundation of the Society for propagating Chriſtian Know- 
ſedge; the one for teaching reading, writing. and arithmeticz 
and the other for learning girls to knit and ſew. In the paro- 
chial ſchool, the radiments of the Latin tongue are taught, 
The number of youth who attend each of the reading {chools 
is, at an average, between 30 and 4o *. | 


Fuel. The common fuel of this country is peat, which is 
ſufficiently abundant, but precariouſly obtained in this rainy 
climate, Of wood alſo, there is a conſiderable ſupply ; but 
coals are not to be had nearer than Bannockburn, at the diſ- 
tance of 22 miles. 

This great diſtance of coal, it will eafily occur, mult ever 


prove 


Within theſe few years, the wages of common ſervants _ 
have increaſed, and are ſtill increaſing, in a very rapid propor- 
tion, from the great r given to labourers of all 
ages and ſexes at the flouriſhing manufactures of Balfron and 
Bonhill, which lie at no great diſtance. 

The wages uſually gun at preſent, (A. D. 1793) in this 
neighbourhood, are as tollows : 

To men ſervants, by the year, from 81. to 121, Sterling. 

To maid ſervants, by ditto, from 31. to 41. 16s. 

To a day-labourer in huſbandry, from 10 d. to 1 8. per day. 

To a carpenter, 10d. | a 

To a maſon, 18. 

To a taylor, 8 d. "ect 
In all theſe inſtances, the above wages are given beſides vidtuals. 

Of all ſuch articles of proviſion as are produced and ſold on 
the ſpot, the prices, at a medium, are as follows : 


Butter, - 11 8. fer ſtone, 
Cheeſe, . 58. per ditto, 
Barley, — 16s. per boll, 

Oats, - 168. per ditto. 


Oat- meal, 15s. per ditto. 


0 
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of Perthſhire, and the adjacent parts of Argyleſhire, would 
find a market of eaſy acceſs; and the proprietors and oc- 
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prove an inſuperable bar to the introduction of any conſider. tion 
able manufactures in this neighbourhood : nor can this nity. it m 
ral diſadvantage be removed, except by rendering the Upper 


Forth navigable for ſmall veſſels; and this ſeems to be a 1 


object which might be accompliſhed at no great expence, lang 
The fall of the river, in its whole courſe from the eaſter er 
extremity of this pariſh, through the great moſs, to Stirling, Bf © 
is very inconſiderable; and the ground, conſiſting almoſt hoy 


wholly of moſs and clay, is eaſily wrought. It is well known, inc 
that, about 30 years ago, this very undertaking was agitz e 
ted, and a particular eſtimate of the work, and of its ex. n 1 


pence, made out by Mefirs Golborne and Watt, under the the 
direction of the late Lord Cathcart, then Prefident of the 
Board of Police. But that ſcheme, which promiſed ſo fairly 
for the mutual advantage of the Highlands and low country, 
was, on ſome account or other, unfortunately abandoned. 
It is to be hoped, that, in this age of public ſpirit and in- 
provements, the great proprietors in the neighbourhoad wil 
be yet induced to procure the benefits of an inland navigs 
tion to a country which the cheapneſs of living, the abun- 
dance of running water, and of wood fitted for every kind of 
machinery, ſeem to point out as a proper ſeat for cotton- 
works and bleachfields. Add to theſe natural advantages of 
this neighbourhood, its inexhauſtible rocks of ſlate, which, if 
water-carriage could be obtained, would be alone ſufficient to 
ſupply the conſumpt of the populous countries adjacent to 
the banks of the Forth, from its ſource to the ſea. Here, 
it would ſeem, that, in ſuch an event, a woollen manufiCture 
might be advantageouſly eſtabliſhed. Situated in the very 
opening of the Highlands, the wool of the weſtern diſtricts 


cupiers of ſheep farms might be induced to pay that atten- 
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tion to the improvement of this ſtaple of our country which 
it merits. | 


Us 

J Miſcellaneous Obſervations. —In antient times, the Gaelic 
d hlaguage alone was ſpoken in this pariſh ; and, even in the 
memory of man, it extended many miles farther down the 
ne, WY ountry than it now does. 'The limits of this antient tongue, 


however, are daily narrowed here as every where elſe, by the 
increaſing intercourſe with the low country. At preſent, 
. cery body underſtands Engliſh, though the Gaelic is chiefly 
in uſe, The ſervice in church is performed in Engliſh in 
the che forenoon, and in Gaelic in the afternoon, 

The ſtipend is 62 l. 108. in money, together with a chal- 
der of barley, and a chalder of oat- meal. The glebe conſiſts 
of above 15 Scotch acres of ground of good quality, partly 
arable, and partly meadow. The manſe is a commodious 
building, and in goed repair. The church is a ſorry edifice; 
but is about to receive ſome repairs, which, it is hoped, will 
render it a decent place of worſhip. 

The antiquities of this pariſh are neither numerous nor 
important. On a riſing ground, in the neighbourhood of 
the manſe, and facing the ſouth, there is a circle of ſtones, 


« of WI bich there is room to believe to be a relic of Druidiſin., 
Y It conſiſts of 10 large ſtones, placed circularly, with a larger 
Wo one in the middle, They ſcem to have ſtood originally on 
© to ase end, but have now fallen, and are partly ſunk into the 
lere, Nerth. From this circumſtance, it ſeems to be, that the 


Highlanders, when ſpeaking of the kirk of Aberfoyle, uni- 
lormly make uſe of the term Clachan, i. e. the circle of 
ſtones ; and the ſame term is uſed when ſpeaking of many 
Other places of worſhip, both in the Highlands and in the 
low country, places where it is probable that ſuch circles did, 
pr do ſtill, exiſt, | | 


tion Vor. X. R 8 
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In a very ſmall iſland in Lochard, are ſtill to be ſeen thy 
ruins of a caſtle, reported by univerſal tradition to have been 
built by the the Duke of Albany, uncle to James I. of Sc. 
land. He is ſaid to have intended it for a retreat, almoſ 
inacceſſible by its fituation, when he was under apprehen. 
fions of being proſecuted on account of his ambitious deſign, 
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PARISH OF CULROSS. 


(Synod of Fife. —Preſbytery of Dunfermline.—County of 
Perth.) © 


By the Reverend Meſſrs Roper T ROLLAND and WALTER 
_ McALepiNE. 


Name, Extent, c. 


HE proper name Culroſs, which equally belongs to the 

town and pariſh, is evidently of Gaelic origin, and is 
compounded of two words, viz. Cul and Roſs; the firſt, 
Cul, fignifying back, or, more properly, what is expreſſed by 
Clunis in Latin; and Roſs, a peninſula; the peninſula here 
referred to, being the whole diſtrict between the Friths of 
Tay and Forth, and which formerly went under the general 
name of Roſs. The pariſh lies along the N. ſhore of the 
Frith of Forth, The barony of Kincardine, contiguous there- 
to on the W. formerly belonged to it, but was disjoined in 
the year 1672, and united to Tulliallan. The extent of the 
pariſh is 4 miles from E. to W. and about the ſame from 
N. to 8. making nearly a regular ſquare, and containing 
8145 acres, Scotch meaſure. Of theſe, nearly one third 
to the N. and W. conſiſt chiefly of marſh and muir, 
hardly capable of any other improvement than that of plant- 
ing, to which a conſiderable part have already been ap- 
plicd, and with much ſucceſs, by the ſeveral proprietors ; in 


particular, 
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particular, a very extenſive plantation, begun in the yer 
1752 by the late Earl of Dundonald, and conſiderably eq. 
larged by the preſent Earl, comprehending 800 Scotch acre, 
in a very thriving condition, The N. E. part of the pariſh, 
though moſtly arable, is, in general, poor and barren, To. 
wards the middle and S. the foil is either of a rich clay ot 
dark loam, extremely fertile, and capable of the higheſt cul. 
tivation. Till of late, very little wheat was raiſed in the pa 
riſh, and hardly any ſown graſs, except by a few of the gen- 
tlemen; but now the tenant, in common with the proprietsi, 
begins to adopt the moſt approved' rotations and modes of 
culture; ſuch as wheat after fallow, with lime or dung; a- 
ter this, drilled peaſe or beans ; then barley, with graſs ſeeds, 
Again, if the ſoil is naturally rich, and in good heart, wheat, 
after one crop of graſs ; but, if otherwiſe, it is allowed to re- 
main in paſture from 3 to 4 or 5 years, when it is broken uy 
for oats, to which a fallow or green crop ſucceeds. As a 
proof how much the culture of wheat gains ground, one fi- 
mer, in 1790, had upwards of 30 acres in wheat; but th: 


preſent ſtate of the cultivation of the pariſh will beſt appear 
by the ſtatiſtical table, 
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 Manures, Phughs, and Rent, —The manures uſed are lime; 
dung, and the refuſe of tan pits, The former is brought 
from Lord Elgin's limeworks, diſtant, at a medium, 6 miles, 
The plough which is now moſt generally in uſe is the light 
Engliſh plough, upon the improved plan of Mr Clarke 0f 
Newcaſtle, executed by Mr Small of Blackadder-Mount, with 
fide and mould board of caſt iron, drawn by two horſes, and 
managed by one man, without a driver. Beſt croft land 
near the town pays 48 s. per acre, in ſmall parcels of 2, 3 
or 4 acres, Beſt land in the pariſh, when let out in large 
farms, pays 30s. per acre, and thence declining to 209 

155. 


7 Cure. 


734 


tes. ahd 108. according to the quality, fituation, and im- 


provement of the ground; 


* 


Statiſtical Table. 


For crop 1791. 


Acres in wheat - 181 
— — barley — 280 
— 00 5 799 


— peaſe & beans 168+ 
— potatoes 2 67 


—— turnips « 11 
— flax - 22 
—- ſown graſs 552 
——— fallow - 169 
— gardens and 


orchards - «0 
—- arable land in 

paſture - 9239 
Total arable land, acres 33085 
Plantations, ditto - 1101T. 
Preparing for planting, 


Farmers above 30 l. per 
annum 117 
Ditto under 5“. 18 
Valued rent, Scotch 
| L. 3623:18:3 
Real rent, Sterling, a- 


bout - L. 3000 
Population in 1755 1695 

—— in 1791 - 1442 
Males - - 655 
Females - * 787 
In the country — 373 
In the town, and in the 

villages of Blairburn 


and Laigh Valley- 
field, adjacent thereto 1069 
Houſes in the country #72 


ditto =» — 200 —— in the town 
Natural wood, ditta 100 and ſuburbs = 203 
Ploughs « + 59 Married men and wo- 
C 505 
Black cattle - 590 Unmarried men above 
7... ̃ ̃ Ü» 


Unmarried 


* Late oats are now given up by the judicious farmer, and 
the early ſort almoſt univerſally ſubſtituted in their Read, par- 
ticularly the Blainſley, which ſeems peculiarly adapted to the 


ſoil of the pariſh, 
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Unmarried women above Scholars at the parochial 
40% „649 fichooh; vis. 

Widowers « — 29 Learning Latin, at 28. 

Widows - - 77 6d. per quarter = 4 

Under ro « 249 —— arithmetic at 

From 10 to 20 291 ditto = - 0 


From 20 to 0 627 ——— Engliſh at 18. 
From goto 860 248 Gd. per ditto 37 
From 80 to 90 ') Wy SE IS NO, 


Above go _ = - 4 Income of the ſchool- 
Shoemakers « 221 maſter, exclufive of 


Tanner - - tw”. n 
Weavers = - 72 Scholars at the private 

Taylors GGG 
Carpenters and wrights 17 1 
Matons «<2 2 = 16 26 
1 - 7 24 
Smiths - 1 16 
Butchers « «© 3 In 1789, marriages - 11 
Brewer - - —— births, males 23 


I 
Licenſed alehouſes 11k females 18 
Schoolmaſter, parochial Tn ———— deaths - 20 
Ditto, private“ - 2 In 1790; marriages - 14 


* Beſides theſe, a well accompliſhed female (Miſs Farquhar- 
ſon) teaches, with ſucceſs, Engliſh, French, writing, (an un- 
commonly fine hand), arithmetic, geography, and needle-work. 
She has 7 boarders, at 201. each per annum; and 5 day-ſcho- 
lars, at 10 8. 6d. per quarter. | 


+ The diminntion of births in 1789 is to be attributed toa 
number of colliers having left the place, by a ſtop being put to 
the coalworks ; and the increaſe of deaths in 1790, to the ra- 
vages of the ſmall-pox. The practice of inoculation now be- 


gins to take place among all ranks in this pariſh and neighbour: 


ood. ; 
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In 1790, births, males 20 8, employed in huſ- 

— females 30 bandry) - 97 
— deaths - 24 Maid fervants - 100 
Man ſervants (all, except Day-labourers Fa 45* 


Heritors, c. — There are 10 heritors in the pariſh, of 
whom no one poſſeſſes more than 6001. land rent; the low- 
eſt about 60 I.; and, from this to the higheſt, running from 
200 l. to 300 Il. and 400 I.; ſo that, upon the whole, proper - 
ty is more equally divided here than in moſt pariſhes. All 
the heritors, except one, reſide in the pariſh, moſt of them 
upon their own eſtates, to the improvement of which they 
have been attentive, in clearing, ſubdividing, inclofing, and 
planting them, and in ſetting an example of good huſbandry 
on the lands in their own poſſeſſion. In general, they are 
well accommodated with houſes, ſeveral of which are plea- 


1 ſantly ſituated, ef) pecially thoſe on the banks of the Forth. 
<- . Valleyfield, 


(2 
70 


* Wages of an ordinary plowman, 5 l. per annum, with 2 
23 pecks, or 16 lib. oat- meal, and 4 d. money per week, board 
18 wages. | 
Wages of a complete plowman, 7 l. per annum, with 2 pecks 
oat-meal, (weighing 16 lib.) and 6d. per week. | 
Tages of a maid ſervant per annum, from 21. to 31. 
u ages of a day-labourer, from 9 d. to 15. (where conſtant 
work is afforded through the year); in winter, 9d. 
Ditto, for temporary employment, tod. 
ar. In ſummer, s. 
u. Wages of reapers in harveſt for a man, from 10d. to 18. with 
rk, breakfaſt and dinner. 
. For a woman, from 7 d. to 9 d. with the ſame allowance of 
victuals. 
A Journeyman maſon, per day, from 1 s. 6d. to 18. 8 d. 
ouſe-carpenter, from 18. 2 d. to 18. 6d. 
o Beef, mutton, and veal, ſell from 3 d. to 4 d. fer lib. Dutch; 
a a good fowl, from 15, to 1 8. 2 d.— butter, 9 d. per lib. Tron; 
e gls from 4d. to 6 d. per dozen meal, 11 4 or 18. per 
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Valleyfield, the fartheſt caſt, belonging to Sir Charles Prez 

ton, is a modern, elegant, and commodious houſe. Next u my 
that, on the weſt, is the Abbey of Culroſs, (ſo called * 25 
being ſituated in the neighbourhood of the old abbey a * 
monaſtery), built by Edward Lord Bruce of Kinloſs. It ha ; 
a magnificent front to the ſouth, and a turret on each en, vi 
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which, with the hanging gardens declining towards the Ke 
Forth, give it a very noble appearance. The houſe, and a 
: 0 


grounds adjacent, came by marriage into the poſſeſſion of th 
family of Dundonald, whoſe ſeat it now is. Adjacent to the Wi © fi 
Abbey is the church, and, immediately below this lat, 
ſtands the town of Culroſs, one ſtreet of which is built upon " 
the declivity of a ſteep hill, running directly north from the hav 


ſea; the reſt runs along the ſhore, at right angles therewith, yo 
Almoſt every houſe has a garden with fruit-trees belonging | 
to it, The town altogether, eſpecially in the approach fron | 


the harbour, has a very pictureſque and magnificent appear 
ance, The town was erected into a royal borough in the 
year 1588, having its charter from James VI, in the 22d df 
his reign, and in conjunction with Stirling, Dunfermline, 
Innerkeithing, and South Queensferry, ſends a repreſents 
tive to Parliament, The ſhore oppoſite to the town being 
flat, with ſunk rocks interſperſed, to a conſiderable depth, 
renders the acceſs for ſhips of burthen incommodious ; not- 
withſtanding of 'which, however, when the great coalwork 
fAlouriſhed here under Sir George Bruce, a very conſiderable 
trade was carried on, and different articles of foreign luxury 
diſtributed from this to the neighbouring towns, even as far 
as Perth. At preſent, there is no foreign trade directly from 
the place; but there is a regular ferry every day to Borrov- 
ſtounneſs, from which all the different articles of merchan- 
dize, are conveyed here at an eaſy expence. The fpring- 
tides riſe here from 15 to 16 feet. Further weſt, and upon 

| P : T2 ID DEED | th 
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the banks of the Forth, is Caſtlehill, antiently called Dunne- 
marle Caſtle, that is, in the Gaelic language, the Caſtle by or 
nar the ſea, from a fort or ſtrong hold of the Macduffs, 
Thanes of Fife, ſaid to be their utmoſt boundary to the weſt. 
ward, According to tradition, it was here that the cruel 
murder of Lady Macduff and her children, by order of Mac- 
beth, forming an affecting incident in Shakeſpeare's tragedy 
of that name, was perpetrated. The caſtle is in ruins z but 
2 finer ſituation for a houſe can hardly be imagined, Next 
to that, in the ſame direction weſtward, is Blaircaſtle, the 
ſeat of Robert Dundas, Eſquire, a ſtrong old houſe, ſaid to 
have been built by Hamilton Archbithop of St Andrews, 
about the time of the Reformation. 


* 
Surface —There are no mountains; but, in general, the 


land ſtands high, riſing ſuddenly from the ſhore (which is a 
dead flat) to a conſiderable height, thence declining north- 
wards by a gradual deſcent, till near the middle of the pariſh, 
from which again it riſes to about the ſame height, and near- 
ly by the ſame angle as upon the ſouth fide, thus running 
from E. to W. in two inclined planes, ſomewhat in the fora 
of a book when opened. Through the intermediate channel 
or bottom, runs a ſmall ſtream, called the Bluther, which, 
uniting with another, called the Grange, falls into the ſea 
at Newmill-bridge, forming the eaſtmoſt boundary of the 
pariſh and county, Theſe ferve to drive two corn-mills, 
from which the pariſh is ſupplied with meal. One of theſe: 
being ſeldom deficient in water, and completely fitted up for 
making flour, pot barley, &c. cargoes of wheat are frequent- 
iy brought to it from Dunfermline, Borrowſtounneſs, and 
other places, to be ground, which renders it not only a valu- 
able poſſeſſion to the proprietor, but a public benefit to tae 
neighbourhood, Theſe ſtreams might perhaps be rendered 

Vol. X. 8 ; mill 
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ſtill more valuable, by their application to other manufac. 
tures, 


Population, &. From the number of aged in the table, 
in proportion to that of the whole inhabitants, and by com. 
paring the births with the deaths, it will appear, that the 
- people are, in general, healthy; nor is there any diſeaſe that 
can be called epidemicat in the place, though it has been re. 
marked, that, within a given period, more have been carried 
off by conſumptions than by any other diſeaſe. For the de 
creaſe of population from 1755 to 1791, the ROPES caulcs 
may be aſſigned: 

N, In the country part of the pariſh, many of the gentle. 
men having taken a larger proportion of land into their om 
management, either with a view to improvement, or for thei 
own accommodation, but chiefly the former, 24/y, The uſe of 
the two horſe ploughs having prevailed of late almoſt univer- 
 fally, by which a driver to each plough is ſaved. + 3dly, [he 
improvements which have taken place in huſbandry, eſpeci- 
ally a more proper rotation of crops, and conſequently 1 
more judicious diſtribution of labour between the different 
ſeaſons, by which one plough, and one man, can be made to 
execute as much work, and to much better purpoſe, than 
formerly could have been done by two ploughs, and four 
men. g4thly, (Partly in conſequence of the above) Gentle 
men being accuſtomed to let out their lands in larger farms 
than formerly, by which means they have not only better 
ſecurity for thcir rents, but the lands likewiſe kept in bettet 
heart and order, being let to more ſubſtantial tenants. Theſe 
cauſes account for the diminution of population in the coun- 
try part of the pariſh. The following are aſſigned for the 
decreaſe in the town: ½, The loſs or decay of ſeveril 
brariches of ante formerly carried on there, 2 

e hay 
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lic larly girdlemaking * and ſhoemaking ; the former is now 

ſupplanted by the Carron-work ; the latter was firſt checked 

by the laſt American war, which put a ſtop for a while to 
ib, i (he export trade, and, by this diſcouragement, has gradually 
on. allen into decay. 24d), A prejudice, ariſing from the above, 
the chat, where one or two branches of buſineſs have failed, no 
tha MW other can ſucceed ; hence young men of activity, after finiſh» 
\ re. Jing their education, never think of ſettling at home, but look 
ried abroad to ſome other place for employment. And, 3dly, 
gene flouriſhing ſtate of manufactures, eſpecially of late, in 
ug Dunfermline and Glaſgow, and the numerous buildings and 
public works carrying on in Edinburgh, by which all the 
ſurplus hands have been drained off. 


Ecclefiaflical State. There are two miniſters in the pariſh, 
the charge being collegiate, The Earl of Dundonald patron, 
The ſtipend of the firſt miniſter conſiſts of 60 bolls, Lin- 
lithgow meaſure, of victual, and 48 l. 17s. money, But 
the · victual being paid in ſmall proportions, and in different 
kinds of grain, viz. barley, peaſe, and oats ; and the money, 
conſiſting partly of feu-duties that formerly belonged to the 
Abbacy of Culroſs, and collected in ſmall ſums from a varie- 
ty of hands, render the ſtipend of leſs value; ſo that it may 
amount, communibus annis, to ſomething leſs than 1001. with 
a manſe, glebe of 4 acres, and a ſmall garden. This miniſter 
has beſides, by the donation of private perſons, three fourths 


rms 
ns of an acre of garden ground; but no ground for%graſs, nor 
*. any allowance for it. The ſecond miniſter's ſtipend, by an 


oſs augmentation obtained in May 1791, conſiſts of 8 chalders 
an- ictual, and 400 merks, Scotch money, and amounts, at a 
the medium, to 1121. or from that to 1181, per annum. He 
bs neither manſe, glebe, nor garden, from the pariſh ; but 
ICUs | | has, 
arly ii e. iron girdles for baking. 
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has, by donation or ſubſcription, an old houſe and ſinall gy. 
den belonging to him, with the intereſt of 201, Sterling, 
which yield, one year with another, allowing for the repain 
of the old houſe, 41. There is an allowance for communiq 
elements of 100 merks Scotch, or 51. 118. 140. Sterling, 


Poor, and Poor's Funds, —The poor within the pariſh + 
mount in all to 67, of whom 14 are upon the weekly rol, 
having a regular allowance, and therefore may be confideret 
as wholly dependent upon the public funds; but there ar: 
53 who receive aid only occaſionally, and are partly ſupport 
ed by their own labour, and other accidental ſupplies. There 
are no begging poor. The funds are, the intereſt of 500], 
lent out at 5 per cent, which ſtock has ariſen from voluntary 
donations made to the poor by different perſons at different 
times, and the ſavings of public collections formerly made 
the weekly collections at the church doors ;—in times d 
ſcarcity or dearth, the heritors have voluntarily aſſeſſed them. 
ſelves to ſupply the extraordinary demands of the poor - 
and a propoſal was lately made and agreed to, that ſuch heri 
tors as did not reſide, or were of a different communion from 
the eſtabliſhed Church, or did not attend the church regi- 
larly, ſhould fend a certain proportion weekly for the ſupport 
of the poor; a mean of ſupporting the poor equally proper 
and juſt, eſpecially in country pariſhes. Beſides what are 
properly called the pariſh funds, there are the following 
hoſpitals and charitable foundations belonging to the place, 
or in which it has an intereſt. In 1637, Thomas Earl of 
Elgin, ſon of Lord Bruce of Kinloſs, founded and endowel 
an hoſpital in the E. part of the town, for the maintainance 
of 12 aged perſons of the borough and pariſh of Culroſs, to 
be preſented by him and his male ſucceſſors, and commiſſion- 
ers appointed for that effect, reſerving power to him and li 

ö heirs 
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beirs to nominate others, though not of the pariſh of Culroſs. 
In 1639, George Bruce of Carnock founded and endowed an 
hoſpital in the W. part of the town, for the maintainance of 6 
decayed poor and aged women, widows of colliers or falters, or 
of that kind, ſome time workers in Culroſs or Kincardine ; 
and, if theſe be deficient, to other decayed poor and aged 
widow women in the pariſh of Culroſs. They had a houſe 
and garden for their accommodation, and 24 bolls of meal 
for their ſupport, Robert Bill, M. D. who was born at 
Culroſs, and refided in London, mortified the ſum of 6001. 
Sterling; the intereſt to be applied to the relief of four de- 
cayed tradeſmen, and two decayed tradeſmen's widows, the 
education and putting to apprenticeſhip ſome young perſons 
of the borough of Culroſs, alſo the maintainance of a b rſar 
or ſcholar at the Univerſity ; he died at London in _ ; 
the truſtees are, the miniſters, magiſtrates, dean of guild, 
and ſchoolmaſter, 


Manufafures,—There is no manufacture of any note at 
preſent eſtabliſhed in the pariſh, many of the weavers who 
reſide in it being employed in working diapers for dealers in 
Dunfermline, or cotton cloths for thoſe in Glaſgow ; but there 
was formerly a ſpecies of manufacture in ſome meaſure peculiar, 
if not altogether confined, to the place, from 30 to 40 hands 
having been uſually engaged in it. This branch was that of 
making of girdles, a kitchen utenſil well known in Scotland 
for toaſting unleavened bread. By two royal grants, one of 
James VI. and the other of Charles II. ratified in Parliament 
in the year 1669, the girdleſmiths of Culroſs had the ſole 
and excluſive privilege of making girdles, which were in- 
vented by them; but, in the year 1727, the Court of Seſſion 
found that no monopolies of this kind could be granted, in 


prejudice of any royal borough. The decline of that manu- 
* | facture 


15 
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fafture in Culroſs, which has now dwindled almoft to ny 
thing, is, however, not ſo much to be aſcribed to the lok d 
the patent, as to the cheaper mode of making girdles by the 
Carron Company from the power of machinery, the more 
frequent and general uſe of ovens, together with the prefe, 
rence now pretty generally given to wheat . bread in every 
part of the country. Under this article of manufactures, it 
may be proper to mention the new and ingenious method of 
extracting tar from coal, now commonly known by the name 
of Britiſh tar, and which was firſt practiſed at Culroſs by the 
preſent Earl of Dundonald ; but of this and the other diſco- 
veries made by his Lordſhip in practical chemiſtry, and in 
different branches of natural philojophy, it is to be hoped 
2 particular and fatisfaftory account will be given to the 
world by his Lordthip's own hand. 


Fiſheries, —There are but few fiſh caught upon what art 
ſtrictiy called the ſhores of Culroſs; but on thoſe of Kincar- 
dine, which formerly belonged to Culroſs, large quantities, 
to a conſiderable value, are ſometimes caught, eſpecially her- 
rings, and a imall but delicate fiſh, called garvies, They are 
taken by a kind of fiſh trap, called a cruive, made of wicker 
work, and compoled of three different parts; firſt, a large 
baſket, of an oval form, (more ſtrictly called the cruive), from 
9 to 10 feet in length, and open at both e::ds, but conlider- 
ably. wider at one end than the other; the wider end mea- 
ſuring at the mouth 7 feet in diameter, and the baſket taper- 


ing gradually down to the {aller end, whoſe aperture is not 


more than 4 feet. To this ſucceeds what, in the dialect of 
the fiſhers, is called the bung, a lefler baſket, nearly of the 
ſame form with the cruive, likewiſe open at both ends; and 
the laſt is the weal. about 44 feet long. The ſmaller end of 
the cruive is inſerted into the mouth of the bung, and the imall 
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aperture of the bung into that of the weal; the end of the 
veal which is left out being entirely cloſed, Thus joined 
ogether, they are placed upon their fides, at a convenient 
liſtance from the ſhore, where, during the ſpring tide, they 
are wholly overflowed at high water, and left dry at ebb, 
te mouth of the cruive pointing directly up the river; by 
which means the fiſh that came up with the flood, returning 
again with the ebb, run into the cruive, from thence through 
the bung into the weal, where, not being able to recover their 
way into the water, they are caught by the fiſhers when the 
tide is fally out. One of theſe cruives will ſometimes yield, 
of herrings and garvies in a ſeaſon, to the value of 61. 81. 
and, in an extraordinary good year, even 10 l. There are at 
Kincardine, 4 miles welt from Culroſs, 6 cruives ; at Langan- 
nat, a mile and a half nearer Culroſs, 83; and at another new 
ſtation midway between theſe, nicknamed by the fiſhers Botany 
Bay, 35. In lucky ſeaſons, ſuch as was the year 1783, it was 
computed, that betwixt Kincardine and Langannet, there 
were caught of fiſh to the value of 10001, and upwards. 
The cruive-fiſhing ſeaſon is from the month of Auguſt till 
the beginning of March. In the darkneſs and gloom of win- 
ter, and Even amidſt all the horrors of the tempeſt, the fiſhing 
of the cruives exhibits a very gay and enlivening ſcene ; men 
and women of all ages, and in different companies, reforting ” 
to them, and carrying lainps of flaming charcoal, which are 
ſeen at a diſtance through the dark, moving in all directions, 
accompanied with the mixed cries of emulation, merriment, 
and hope, The cruives belonged originally to the Abbot of 
Culroſs; but, after the Reformation, were parcelled out 


among the ſeveral proprietors who ſucceeded to the church 
lands. | 


Metals, II terns; and Fe 72 15. In the pariſh Is great boi 
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dance of freeſtone, of an excellent quality, conſiderable qu hic 
tities of ironſtone and ſome ochre ; and, by the ingenuity ¶ eri 
the Earl of Dundonald, there have lately been diſcovered iz 
the crofrs of Culroſs, adjoining to the town, extenſive and deey 
beds of a very valuable clay, equal, if not ſuperior in quali 
for pottery and glaſshouſe purpoſes, to that which is brouglii ard 
from Stourbridge, in Worceſterſhire, | Ar 

Formerly, the coalworks of Culroſs were the moſt con em 
derable in Scotland; it being ordained by act of Parliameg 
in 1663, that the Culroſs chalder ſhould be the ſtandai 
meaſure for Scotland; and the number of ſalt-pans then i 
uſe amounted, as is afferted, to no leſs than 50. These pred 
works appear to have been in their moſt flouriſhing ſtate iſ 
the reign of James VI. a little before, and ſome time aſtet 
his acceſſion to the crown of England. They were the 
wrought a conſiderable way under the ſea, or at leaſt where 
the ſea overflowed at full tide, and the coals were carried out 
to be ſhipped by a moat within the ſea-mark, which had a ſub 


terraneous communication with the coal-pit . One cauſe to 
| which 


* There is a tradition, that James VI. reviſiting his native het 
country, made an excurſion into Fife; and, reſolving to take 
the diverſion of hanting in the neighbourhood of Dunfermline, 
invited the company then — him to dine along wich 
him at a collier's houſe, meaning the Abbey of Culroſs, then 
belonging to Sir George Bruce Being conducted, by his owl Kin 
deſire, to ſee the works below ground, he was led infſenlibly or 
His hoſt and guide to the moat above mentioned, it being then cer 
High water; upon which, having aſcended from the coal ph ed: 
and ſeeing himſelf, without any previous intimation, ſurround- 
ed by the ſea, he was ſeized with an immediate apprehenſion d wh 
ſome plot againſt his liberty or life, and called out, Treaſon. N. 
But his faithful guide quickly diſpelled his fears, by aſſuring 
him that he was in perfect ſafety; and, pointing to an elega 
pinnace that was made faſt to the moat, defired to know wit- Per 
ther it was moſt agreeable to his Majeſty to be carried aſlott 


in it, or to return by the ſame way he came; upon —_ 
Ng 
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hich the decline of theſe works, once ſo flouriſhing, is 
ſcribed, is a violent ſtorm which happened the very night 
n which King James died, by which the moat, and different 
arts of the machinery, were either greatly damaged, or to- 
ly deſtroyed. From this ſhock, though they were after- 
rards wrought partially, they never entirely recovered, and 
vere, for a time, wholly deſerted. At preſent there is a 
emporary ſupply of coal procured from the croppings of the 
jd works, and gleanings accidentally left, It is certain, 
however, that very rich ſeams of coal yet remain, eſpe- 
jally on the lands of Valleyfield, belonging to Sir Charles 
Preſton, under leaſe to the Earl of Dundonald, which, on 
account of the great depth at which they lie, cannot be 
rought to any purpoſe without the expenditure of a conſi- 
lerable ſum of money; yet, ſituated as they are, cloſe to the 
hore, and ſo commodiouſly for exportation, this obſtacle, 
e are in hopes, will be ſoon removed. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations. —The public roads through the 

pariſh of Culroſs are, in general, very bad, the poſt road 
ſpecially, which, being conducted too cloſe to the ſhore, is 
hereby overflowed, at ſpring tides, to a great depth, render- 
vg it at ſuch times not only impaſfable, but to ſtrangers ex- 
tremely 


with 

then . 

* King, preferring the ſhorteſt way back, was carried directly a- 
* ſhore, expreſſing much ſatisfaction at what he had ſeen, It is 
5 ertain, that-at that time the King was ſumptuouſly entertain- 


ed at the Abbey, ſome of the glaſſes, &c. then made uſe of in 
the deſert being ſtill frees in the family ; and the room 
where his Majeſty was entertained till retains the name of the 
King's room, | 


* A curious account of theſe works may be ſeen in Taylor's 
Pennyleſs Pilgrimage. 


Vor. X. 
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tremely dangerous. There is no proſpect of having this de. 
fect remedied but by obtaining a turnpike act -. 


. * The Antiquities may be divided into Eccleſiaſtical aut 
Military. * 


1½, Eccigſiaſtical.— At the eaſt end of the town, on the ſa 
coaſt, the high road only intervening, are the remains of: 
chapel, called St Munge's Chapel, of which the tradition is, thy 
it was on or near the place where St Mungo or Kentigern wx 
born. He is ſaid to have been the ſon of Eugenius III. King 
of the Scots, and of a daughter of. Lothus King of the Pigs 
His mother Thametis finding herſelf with child, out of ſhams; 
and apprehenſion of her father's wrath, ſtole privately away; 
and, entering into a veſſel that ſhe found at the neareſt coal, 
was, by the winds and waves, caſt on land where the town d 
Culroſs is now fituated, and there was delivered; and, leaving 
the child with a nurſe, returned home. His parents being un 
Known, he was brought to Servanus, and baptized and brought y 
by him. This Servanus, or St Serf, lived at that time in an her- 
mitage, where the monaſtery was afterwards built, and was, # 
is ſaid, ſon of a King of Canaan. After various peregrinations 
he departed this life at Culroſs, of which towti he became the 
rutelar ſaint; and, in honour of him, a whole day annually ws 
formerly ſolemnized by the people here. This was attended 
with a variety of ceremonies, particularly parading the (treets 
and environs of the town very early in the morning, with large 
branches of birch and other trees in'their foliage, accompanied 
with drums and different muſical inſtruments, adorning tt 
croſs, and another public place called the Tron, with a great 
profuſion and variety of flowers, formed into different device 
and ſpending. the evening in feſtivity and mirth. The day ap 
propriated to this was the 1ſt day of July; but, when the tom 
was erected into a royal borough, another feſtive day was ded 
cated to what they call riding the marches ; which is, the magf- 
trates, counſellors, and different incorporations, proceeding d 
horſeback, in a great cavalcade, and carrying ſeveral pairs 
colours, round the boundaries of the town's domains, (ich 
were formerly conſiderable), and, at a certain period of thel 
progreſs, calling over the names of the magiſtrates and office 
bearers, and burgeſſes, and ſo proceeding back again into tht 
town, and concluding the day with feaſting, muſic, and dat 
eing. The King's birth-day made a third public day; wy 
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The people, in general, are tall, well proportioned, with 
good eyes, vivid complexions, and, upon the whole, very ex- 
| preſhve 


each of theſe uſually drew along with it three or four more, 
ſometimes a whole week, of diſſipation and idleneſs, it was wiſe- 
y contrived to ſink them all into one, which is now the King's 
birth-day, Rill a great day at Culroſs. In this are united the 
ceremonies of all the three. To this all the young people, of 
both ſexes, aſſiduouſly reſort, even from the moſt diſtant quar- 
ters of the country; and, whilſt the Saint himſelf is forgotten, 
and his name not fo much as known to many of them, his cere- 
monies are ſtill preſerved, and his ſpirit continues to inſpire 
them with ſocial mirth and joy. : 

The monaſtery, which was founded in the year 1217 by Mal- 
colm Thane of Fife, lies N. W. from 8t Mungo's, at the head 
of the town, on a riſing ground, commanding a beautiful and 
extenſive proſpect cf the Frith. Conſiderable remains of it are 
yet to be ſeen. On the north ſide was the Abbey Church, which 
had a tower or ſteeple in the middle, ſtill entire, as is alſo a 
part of the church, now made uſe of for the pariſh church. 
The Abbey Church was dedicated not only to the Virgin Mary, 
but alſo to St Serf At the Reformation, the rental of this 
Abbey amounted to 9681. 16s. 7 d. Scotch, in money; 3 chal- 
ders, 3 bolls wheat; 14 chalders, 10 bolls, 2 firlots barley; 13 
chalders, 12 bolls, 3 firlots, 34 pecks oats; 1 chalder, 2 bolls 
falt; 10 wedders, 22 lambs, 7 dozen of capons, 281 dozen 
poultry, 73 ſtone of butter; 794 ſtones of cheeſe, and 8 truſſes 
of (raw. At that time, there were nine monks, of the Cilter- 
tian order, in the convent. About a quarter of a mile to the 
welt of the Abbey Church are the ruins of the old church, 
which was, before the Reformation, the pariſh church, and 
which, with the church-yard around it, is ſtill uſed as burial- 
ground, 


2d, Military Antiquities. —There are ſtill to be ſeen the re- 
mains of two old camps, from their oval form evidently Danith, 
one in the N. W. quarter, near a place called Burrowan, which 
is ſaid to be the ſtation to which the Danes retreated after their 
defeat at the battle of Innerkeithing; the other a good way far- 
ther ſouth, in the muir of Culroſs, was the ſtation occupied by 
the Danes before the battle of Culroſs. The Praetorium is 
pretty entire, at leaſt the trenches around it are very diſcernible. 
About an 'Engliſh mile farther eaſt, are ſhown the traces of 
the camp of the Scotch King Duncan ; and betwixt theſe, in 
dhe ſame line, and nearly at an equal diſtance from both, is the 
| 2 feld 


— 
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preſſive countenances. They are not only decently cloathe, 
but many of them, ſuch as the young trades people, gentetl. 
Iy drefſed, even more ſo than is uſual with perſons of the 
fame ſtation elſewhere. Few are known to complain 
wanting the neceſſaries of life; none, indeed, who are able 


and willing to work, or who are not notorious ſpendthrift, 


A general ſpirit of diſcontent has never been known to preniil 
among them, nor are any combinations formed, on account 
of oppreſſion, bad uſage, or want of ſubſiſtence, for leaving 
the country, In the country part of the pariſh, their mar- 
ners are, in general, ſimple and virtuous, living in the habit 
of ſobriety and induſtry ; and, though not many of them are 
rich, yet they are contented with their ſituation, enjoying 
the neceſſaries, and many of the comforts, of life. We are 
ſorry we cannot give the ſame favourable report, at leaſt 
without many exceptions, of thoſe in the town. This is 
chiefly owing to the unhappy influence of borough politics, 
which, in a place like this, where the numbers are ſmal, 
draw almoſt every individual tradeſman to act a part in them, 
when a competition happens, which is often the caſe ; thus 
communicating the baneful habits of idleneſs, and a taſte for 
luxury and diſſipation. We have, however, the comfort to 
add, that there are but few inſtances of any atrocious crimes. 
For 20 years and upwards, there have been no murders com- 
mitted, one or two child-murders excepted. None have ſut- 
fered by the hand of the executioner, and only two by their 
own, 5 

| A 


field of battle, which from Gib, the name of the King of 
Norway's ſon, who, according to tradition, was ſlain there, ſtill 
retains the name of Gib, Croft. This battle, in which Banquo 
acted as general of the King's forces, Macbeth being abſent ma- 
king levies, was fought about the middle of the 1 1th century- 
For the iſſue and conſequences of the battle, and the artifice by 
Which the Danes are ſaid to have been afterwards overthrow 
near Perth, vide Buchanan, lib. 7. cap. 5. & 6. 
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les WY A proper regard to religion, and reſpect for its inſtitutions, 
tech Imoſt univerſally prevail. There is no place of worſhip but 
the tat of the eſtabliſhed Church. The number of ſectaries, 
n of chiefly Burgher and Antiburgher Seceders, does not exceed 
able WY 50, and theſe ſhow no ſymptoms of ſourneſs-or bigotry, but, 
rift, Won the contrary, are exceedingly mild, civil, and obliging in 
eval WF their manner, living in perfect good neighbourhood with all 
dun WT around them, and are by no means the leaſt induſtrious in 
the pariſh, The faſhionable modes of free thinking are 
hardly known, and avowed by none, except by ſuch, and 
theſe extremely few, as, from conſcious vice and folly, ac- 
count it their intereſt not to think at all, 


P.S. By the late rapid extenſion and ſucceſs of manufac- 
tures in the country, the ſpirit of induſtry, which ſeemed for 
a while to lie dormant, now begins to awaken; fo that, from 
June 1791, when a particular inveſtigation was gone into, 
with a view to this report, a conſiderable addition has been 
made to the number of looms in the pariſh ; and two new 
branches of manufacture have been eſtabliſhed in the town, 
viz, thoſe of tambouring and flowering muſlins. In the firſt, 
38 young girls are already engaged, from ꝗ years old and up- 
les. wards ; and in the other 34. Thoſe below 12 years old are 
m- Pound for 3 years, and have, for the firſt year, 1s. 6 d. per 
l. veek allowed them; for the ſecond year, 28.; and for the 
cir WT aft, 35. Thoſe above 12, and below 16, have 2s. per week 

tne firſt year, 28. 6d. the ſecond, and 3s. the laſt; and 
A boch as are older, and bound for only two years, have 28. 
the firſt year, and 2s. 6 d. the laſt. So that now, in propor- 
tion to the numbers in a family, provided they are ſoberly 
u0 and induſtriouſly brought up, their affluence and comfort i in- 
u- creaſe; and, indeed, a ſpirit of contentment and chearfulneſs 
by is univerſally diffuſed among the.people, and hardly a mur- 
In mur to be heard. 
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NUMBER X. 


PARISH OF MORTON. 


{ Preſbytery of Penpont.—Synod and County of Dun, 
fries.) 


By the Reverend Mr JohN YoRsToOUN, 


Extent and Surface. 


IHE pariſh of Morton, lying on the E. fide of the r 

Nith, 15 miles N. W. from the town of Dumfries, i; 
about 6 miles in length, from 8. W. to N. E. and 3; i 
breadth, from S. E. to N. W. On the S. and S. E. ity 
bounded by the Cample; on the north, by the Carron; and 
on the W. by the Nith. One farm; indeed, has been ſepa- 
rated from the reſt of the pariſh, by the Nith's changing it 
courſe, and now lies on the weſt fide of that river. The 
pariſh conſiſts of about 6340 Scotch acres, of which about 
1800 are arable, 80 meadow, 4190 paſture, 180 moſs, an 
go woods and plantations. Along the banks of the Nith 
and Cample, there are about 200 acres of good holm land. 
Adjoining to this is a conſiderable extent of gently riſing 
ground, of a light but fertile ſoil, upon a gravelly bottom. 
The village of Thornhill is pleaſantly fituated upon the highel 
part of this ground. A little farther E. is a conſiderable ridge 
of land ſomewhat higher, the greater part of which is {il 
in a ſtate of nature, though very capable of cultivation, ® 
ſo much of it as is improved turns to very good account 


The ſoil is deeper than that of the lower grounds, but lig 
upon 
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won a colder bottom. Farther E. ſtill, the ground riſes into 


ills of a conſiderable, though not remarkable, height, cover- 
ed partly with graſs, partly with heath and rocks. At the foot 
of theſe hills, on the W. fide, where the farm- houſes are 
placed, the croft land is pretty extenſive, and of an excellent 


quality. b 


Proprietors and Rent. — The Duke of Queenſberry is pro- 
prietor of the whole of this pariſh, two ſmall farms ex- 
cepted . The preſent rent of this pariſh is about 75 1 l. 
This, however, does by no means give a juſt idea of the real 
14ue of the land, as the rents of the farms have not been 

raifed 


* In former times, a great chieftain had made his reſidence 
here ; and to him, no doubt, a large diſtrict of country around 
this had belonged. Of his caſtle, called Morton Cafle, there is 
{till a large ruin remaining. It ſtands upon pretty high ground 
near the foot of the hills, on the E. fide of the pariſh. The 
preſent remains meaſure about 100 feet in length, by 27 in 
width. But, from the traces of the foundation, it has evident- 
ly been, when entire, about double its preſent wideneſs, and 
conſiderably longer. A. great deal of the flones have been 
carried away at different times, to build houſes and dykes in 
the neighbourhood. The wall of the S. front is till quite entire; 
it is between 30 and 40 feet in height, and has a large rounded 
tower at each end, of about 12 feet diameter. In this front, at 
the height of about 12 feet, is a row of ſmall windows, about 
16 inches ſquare, to each of which are a few ſteps leading up, 
in the inſide of the wall. In the higher parts of the building, 
the windows are much larger. 'This caſtle is ſurrounded (ex- 
cept on the W. fide) by a deep natural hollow, in which the 
vater had been dammed up by an artificial mound at each 
end. Conſidering the advantages of its ſituation, and the 
rength of its walls, which are about 8 feet thick at the foun- 
dation, this ſtrong hold mult have been almoſt impregnable by 
the antient modes of attack. According to Pennant, this caſtle 
* Was originally the ſeat of Dunenald, predeceſſor of Thomas 
Randolph, afterwards created Earl of Murray by Robert 
Bruce; when this caſtle, with that of Auchincaſs, near Mof- 
* fat, was diſpoſed of to Douglas of Morton, predeceſſor of the 
* Earls of Morton.“ 
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raiſed for a conſiderable number of years; and, at granting 


new leaſes, large graſſums have been received. If the farms 
were let without graſſums, at the rate uſually paid for fimilar 


lands in this part of the country, it is ſuppoſed the rental of 
this pariſh would be about 15001. All the Duke of Queenſ. 
berry's property here is under ſtrict entail, and leaſes can be 
granted for no more than 19 years. 


Agriculture. —Till within theſe 20 years, little progreſs had 
been made in the cultivation of land in this pariſh, or coun. 
try adjoining, Indeed, previous to that period, the means 
of cultivation were little known, or were not to be had. hn 
this neighbourhood, no marl of any conſequence has ever 
been diſcovered, and very little lime was then uſed, The 
only manure, therefore, which the farmers had for their 


lands, was the dung produced by their cattle, This they 


very injudiciouſly confined to a ſmall part of their farm, 
generally near the houſes, called creſt land, which, being thus 
enriched, and almoſt inceſſantly cropped with oats or bear, 
became ſo full of weeds, as to yield very bad returns. The 
principal part of the farms, though very improveable, ws 
left entirely in a ſtate of nature, covered with coarſe graſs or 
ſhort heath, and grazed by a ſmall breed of black cattle and 
ſhe 

The mode of huſbandry is now totally changed, and vaſtly 
improved. About 20 years ago, Sir James Kirkpatrick be. 
gan to carry on with ſpirit his limeworks in the neighbour- 


ing pariſh of Cloſeburn ; and, upon an extenſive ſcale, ſet an 


example to the whole ſurrounding country, of the beneficial 
effects of that manure when properly applied to land. Hi 
example was ſoon followed by others, and has been the 
means of bringing about an amazing improvement both in 
the produce and in the appearance of this country. Th 

| quantitſ 
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quantity of lime commonly allowed here to a Scotch acre is 
from 60 to 80 meaſures, which coſts ꝙ d. per meaſure at the 
lime-kilns, each meaſure containing about 2; Wincheſter 
buſhels. 

The mode of cropping which is now pretty commonly 
adopted, and ſeems to anſwer well, is to lay the lime upon 
the land, when in paſture, a year before it is intended to be 
ploughed ; then take two crops of oats, a crop of potatoes or 
turnips, and fow it with graſs ſeeds, along with barley or 
bear. If the ground has been heathy, it ought to be fallow- 
ed a year before any crop is ſown upon it. Though experi- 
ence has ſhown this courſe of huſbandry to be very advanta- 
geous, yet many of the farmers ftill continue to take too 
many crops of oats ſucceſſively, to the great detriment of the 
land, and, in the end, to their own hurt alſo. The improve- 
ment of huſbandry, however, has, for ſome years paſt, been 
very rapid, and continues to advance and become more ge- 
neral. | ö 

A light made Scotch plough is almoſt the only one uſed, 
and is found to anſwer better than any other, the land being 
ſomewhat ſtony. Two horſes are generally ſufficient for the 
draught, except when ſtiff ley ground is to be broken up ; 
in that caſe, three, and ſometimes four, are neceſſary. The 
number of acres annually in crop, as nearly as can be aſcer- 
tained, is about 850; of which 575 are ſown with oats, 42 
vith barley, 30 with bear, 24 with wheat, 3o with grey 
peuſe, 4 with lint, 20 with turnips, 72 with potatoes, and 53 
with rye-graſs and clover. The produce is conliderably 
more than ſufficient to ſupply the inhabitants, and the ſur- 
plus is carried' principally to Leadhills, Wanlockhead, and 
danquhar. There are 38 ploughs in this parith, which is 
rather a greater number than common for the quantity of 
land in culture; the reaſon is, that many keep a horſe, or 
Vol. X. We U two 
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two horſes and a plough, who have only a very ſmall piece 
of ground which they dreſs, either by themſelves, or by 
joining with ſome of their neighbours in the ſame ſituation, 
This occupies only a little of their time. During the ref, 
they find abundance of employment in carting lime fron 
Cloſeburn, and coals from Sanquhar to the limeworks and 
to the town of Dumfries. The number of carts in the pariſh 
is about 95. The ordinary cart-load of coals for a ſingle 
horſe, which is the way they are almoſt all drawn, is about 
12 ct. 


Stock, — The ſtock in this pariſh, which is pretty accurately 
aſcertained, conliſts of 119 horſes, 330 milch cows, 170 
young black cattle, 2527 ſheep, and a few ſwine, perhaps 45 
or 50, their number varying according to the goodnels of 
the potatoe crop. The ſheep are all of the ſhort-faced kind, 
except fmall parcels of a mixed breed, feeding upon the lov 
lands along with the cows “. 


Village.—The village of Thornhill is the only one deſer 
ving that name in the pariſh, though there are two or three 
: | more 


* The price of proviſions is much the ſame here as in Dum. 
fries market. Only potatoes, which are a very great article df 
proviſion, are generally ſomewhat cheaper, as great crops d 
them are raiſed in this diſtri and they cannot be carried to 
any great diftance for ſale, on account of their weight. Their 
price varies from 8 d. to 15. 4d. per peck, which weighs abort 
one cwt, Potatoes conſtitute at leaſt one half of the food vs the 
common people; none can be cheaper, and it would appea 
none more wholeſome. 

The wages of a man ſervant in the hovſe are from 61. to 81. 
per annum, beſides victuals; of a woman ſervant, from 2. 10% 
to 3l. 10s. The daily wages of a maſon are 20d. of a joiner 
16d. and of a common labourer, 9 d. during three months 
winter, and from 1s, to 14 d. the reſt of the year, witbon 


viduals, There are no remains of feudal ſervices in this pauill. 
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more cluſters of houſes, or as they are vulgarly called, towns, 
containing from 30 to 50 inhabitants each. Thornhill is 
pleaſantly ſituated upon a dry rifing ground, half a mile E. 
from the river Nith. It is regularly built in two ſtreets, 
croſſing each other at right angles. In the middle, where 
they cut one another, ſtands a handſome croſs, or rather pil- 
lar, erected by the late Duke of Queenſberry. This village 
has greatly increaſed of late, There were only 325 inhabi. 
tants in it in the year 1779. Io 1791, they amounted to 
430, which is an increaſe of one fourth in 12 years. During 
6 or 8 years previous to this period, its progreſs was as rapid, 
and it ſtill continues to go on, The whole village belongs to 
the Duke of Queenſberry, who receives 5 8. 4 d. of yearly 
rent for every houſe-ſtead and garden. The villagers build 
their houſes entirely at their own expence, Abundance of 
tree-ſtone is to be kad in the neighbourhood, and the other 
materials for building at no great diſtance, All the houles, 
6 or 7 excepted, conſiſt of only one ſtorey, Some of them 
are covered with llates, ſome with thin tree-{tones, but the 
greater part with thatch. The expence of building a houſe 
of one ſtorey is from 12 l. to 201. according to the kind of 
roof and finiſhing. Thoſe of two ſtoreys colt from 100 l. to 
180 l. each. Labourers and tradeſmen find abundance of 
employment in Thornhill and its neighbourhood ; and thoſe 
who have horſes, when not occupied in cultivating their {mall 
farms, carry coals from Sanquhar for hire. In this village 
chere are 4 fairs annually; one in February, one in May, one 
in Auguſt, and one in November. Each of them is on the 
ſecond Tueſday of the month, old ſtile. At theſe fairs, there 
we ſold conſiderable quantities both of coarſe woollen and linen 
cloth, and yarn made in the neighbourhood. A great number 
of people from the country around aſſemble there, ſome to 


hire 


ſions is always conſiderably lower than in Lanark or Renfrey 


| the Nith and Carron for driving machinery. Though the 
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hire ſervants or tranſact bakneſs, and many merely for 
amuſement. 


Manufufures,—It has often been the ſubje& of wonder, u 
well as of regret, that 'Thornhill, or its neighbourhood, hy 
never been choſen by any perſon as a ſituation for eſtabliſh. 
ing a manufacture. It certainly is extremely well adapted tq 
that purpoſe, infinitely more ſo than many places where ma. 
nufactures flouriſh in great perfection. Ihe price of proyi. 


ſhires. The price of fuel is moderate; for, though coals are 
brought from Sanquhar, 12 miles diſtant, they are fold here 
at 4 d. or 4 d. per cwt.; and there is abundance of water in 


prevailing rage ſeems now to be directed to the cotton manu 


facture, wool, which is the ſtaple of this country, ſeems 
more natural object, 


Inns, Roads, c. —In Thornhill are two inns, and a confi- 
derable number of dram-houſes, which are by no means fi- 
vourable to the health or morals of the people, Two high 
roads croſs each other in this village; the one leading from 
Dumfries to Ayrſhire and Glaſgow by Sanquhar, and to 
Edinburgh by Leadhills; the other going weſtward into Gil. 
loway by Minnyhive. The former was made a turnpike 
laſt year, and is well directed and finiſhed. Upom it are two 
bridges, one over Cample, and the other over Carron. On 
the road towards Galloway, there is a good bridge acroſs the 
Nith. The bye-roads through the pariſh are but indifferent; 
but now that the principal road is ſupported by tolls, it is 
hoped they will be put into better order, the whole money 
ariling from the converſion of the ſtatute labour being ap- 
plied to them. | 
| Populatun 


8 
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Population Table, my 2 
Number of ſouls in 1755 435 In'Fhornhill, ſhoemakers 8 
3 - in 1779 712 weavers : 2 
in Thornhill 325 —— taylors 4 
— —— in the country 37 kéÄk: butcher — 1 
. in 1 0t 98s — carrers 2 
—_ O09 midwives - 2 


females gol —— labourers - 24 
Under 8 years of age 179 male ſervants 10 
Above s 729 — female ditto = 11 
In Thornhill - 430 In the country part, farm- 


In the county 478 ers - - 26 
In Thornhill, ſhopkeep- ——  ſhopkeeper . 1 
ers — - - 6 —— - millers 8 
——= farmers = 5 —— maſons * 4 
innkeepers 2 ——— cart-wrights «- 2 

—— — ſherift-officers 2 ———  blackimiths - 2 
— clockmakers 2 —— weavers - 9 
—— bakers - 2 - cooper - I 
—— maſons - 3 —— taylors - 2 


cart -wrights and —— labourers T5 
carpenters ORR” 
wheelwright - 
—— — blackſmiths - 
natler - = 


male ervants 30 


female ditio - 33 
Antiburgher Seceders + "22 
Cameronians = 15 
| Baptiſms 


mw -_Q 


* The increaſe of population bas been occaſioned by the di- 
viſion of farms, the liming of land, the making of roads, and 
the additional employment for labourers which theſe and other 
improvements have afforded. | 


| + The Antiburghers have a place of worſhip in Thornhill, | 
where their miniſter, who reſides at Minnyhive, preaches every 
ſeeond Sunday, | 
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Baptiſms in 11 years, Baptiſms in 11 years, 
from 1760 to 1771 124 from 1780 to 1791 29 
——— Yearly average - 114+ —— Yearly average 20) 


Climate and Diſeaſes. —A. ſurgeon reſides in this parif, 
whoſe medical practice extends over a large diſtrict of coun- 
try around. The ſoil here being moſtly dry, the air is pur 
and wholeſome, Agues are hardly known at all; nor is 
deed are there any diſeaſes to which the people are particu- 
larly ſubject. Inoculation for the ſmall-pox has, for a conſ- 
derable number pf years, been practiſed with the greatel 
ſucceſs. It is now pretty general, and is continually becoming * 
more ſo, the prejudices of the people againſt it giving way u 
the force of their happy experience, 


Ecclefuaftical State, , Schools, and Pro. The church wa il” 
built about 12 years ago, and will contain 500 or 600 people, 2 
The manſe and offices are of longer ſtanding, and need con- © 
ſiderable repairs. The ſtipend confiſts of 581. 6s. 8 d. and "y 
one chalder of victual, with 31. 6s. 8d, for communion ele. | 
ments, A conſiderable augmentation will, it is hoped, ſoon 1 
be obtained. The glebe is of the extent required by law, " 
The Duke of Queenſberry is patron. The ſchoolmaſter's * 


ſalary is only 100 merks Scotch, which, with a houſe, a 
cow's graſs, 3 roods of croft land, and very ſmall wages from 
the ſcholars, is his whole proviſion, The preſent ſchool- 
maſter is a very old man; and, when a vacancy ſhall happen, 
it is hardly to be ſuppoſed that any perſon properly qualified 


will, for ſuch trifling emoluments, be induced to become his 2 
ſucceſſor. There is no body of men more uſeful than the = 
parochial ſchoolmaſters, and there is none whoſe allowance Ml . 
is generally more inadequate to their fituation. The poor : 


are ſupported by the collections made weekly at the church, 
| . and 


mi by the intereſt of a capital, which has been gradually 
:ccumulated, to the amount of 1501, by ſmall legacies and 
donations to the poor from charitable perſons. The Duke 
of Queenſberry gives them 15 ſtones of meal annually, The 
number of poor upon the roll is commonly g or 10. A ge- 
reral diſtribution in money is made half yearly by the kirk- 
ſeſſion, beſides intermediate diſburſements to thoſe whoſe 
circumſtances require more frequent aid, The ſums given 
to individuals vary, according to their ſituation, from 11. 48. 
to 31, and, in ſome cafes, 41. a year. The poor here are, 
upon the whole, ſupported fully as well as in any of the 
neighbouring pariſhes, and hardly any of them ever go beg- 
ging through the country, 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations —In the Carron and Cample, 
both of which run into the Nith, is good fiſhing for burn 
irouts. In the Nith, a confiderable number of ſea trouts 
and ſalmon are taken, and are uſually fold at 2 d. per pound, 


but are ſome what inferior in quality to thoſe caught nearer 
the mouth of the river. 


Upon the Carron/are three mills; one for grinding oats, 
another for making barley, and the third for drefling lint. 
To this mill lint is brought from the diſtance of 15 or 16 
miles, as there is no other in this part of the country, In- 
deed, lint is not very much cultivated here, the ſoil being 
rather too light and ſandy. 

Although this pariſh is in nearly the ſame latitude both 
vith Penpont and Holywood, where the people are faid to 
be of an extraordinary ſtature, yet the inhabitants are, in ge- 
neral, neither above nor below the common ſize. In their 
manners and character there is nothing peculiar. They are 


Juſt as ſober and induſtrious as their neighbours ; bur it is to 
be regretted that the induſtry of many of them is ſo poorly 
rewarded. 
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rewarded. Spinning out a fingle thread from the whey 
with cloſe application, they can hardly earn 3 d. a dy; 
whilſt others in a different part of the country, without ay 
greater exertion, availing themſelves of the uſeful machiney 
which has been invented to facilitate their work, earn ſou 
times the ſum, 
The moſt obvious and important improvements to be mad 
in this pariſh are theſe two; the introduction of manufa, 
tures, and dividing and jnclofing the land with hedge-rom 
and belts of planting; the former would give a better direc 
tion to the induſtry of the inhabitants, and greatly meliorate 


their condition ; the latter would at once beautify and in- 
prove the country. 


P. 


(( 
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a; | NUMBER XI. 
ep ARIS H OF ATHELSTANEFORD. 


(County and Preſbytery of Haddington.—Synod of Lo- 


4 thian and Tweeddale. ) 
u | 
* By the Reverend Mr GEORGE GOLDIE, 


Orate 


— — 


* 


Name, Extent, Ec. 


HE origin of the names of places is, in general, in- 

volved in great obſcurity, and has therefore occaſion- 
ed much idle conjecture. The pariſh of Athelſtaneford is 
denominated from the village where the church ſtands; and, 
if any credit is due to Bhchanan “, the village owes its name 
to the following incident. In one of the predatory incur- 
lions frequent at that early period, Athelſtane (whom he ſup». 
poſes to have been a Daniſh chief, that had received a grant 
of Northumberland from King Alured) arrived in this part 
of the country; and, in a battle with Hungus King of the 
Pits, was pulled with violence from his horſe, and ſlain. 
The rivulet where that battle was fought is in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the village, and is called Lug Down Burn, 
ſuppoſed to be a corruption of Rug Down. Buchanan far- 
ther adds, that Hungus, who was much inferior in every 
reſpect 10 Athelſtane, was encouraged to hazard this battle 
by a viſion of St Andrew the Apoſtle the night preceding, 

Vol. X. X | Who 


UM 


Io Lib. 5. cap. 54. 
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who promiſed him ſucceſs z and that the victory was facilitz! 
ted by the appearance of a croſs in'the air, in the form of the 
letter X, as ſoon as the battle began. The village over 
which this miraculous appearance was ſeen, ſtill retains the 
name of Martle, a contraction of miracl, Achaius King of 
the Scots, by whole aſſiſtance Hungus obtained this victory, 
(for he ſent him 10,000 men, under the command of his fon 
Alpinus), in commemoration of the foreſaid appearance of gt 
Andrew's croſs, afterwards inſtituted an order of knighthood 
in honour of St Andrew, who, in times of Popery, was rech 
oned the tutelary faint of Scotland. 'This happened about 
the beginning of the ninth century. It is not certain a 
what period the original church of this place was built; but 
it is well known, that, towards the end of the 12th century, 
the pariſh churches of Athelſtaneford and Crail in Fife, with 
their tithes, were annexed to the monaſtery of St Martin, in 
the pariſh of Haddington, by Malcolm IV. This was pro- 
bably done in honour of the memory of his mother Ada, 
Counteſs of Northumberland, who founded that monaſtery, 
Athelſtaneford is divided from the pariſh of Haddington 
on the S. and 8. W. by the ſmall rivulet formerly mention- 
ed, called Lug Down Burn, This rivulet riſes in the Garle- 
ton Hills, and falls into the Frith of Forth on the N. fide of 
Tynningham Bay. On the N. this pariſh is ſeparated from 
that of Dirleton by another fmall rivulet, called Peffer. This 
rivulet riſes in the N. E. corner of the pariſh, and divide 
into two ftreams at its ſource. The lands are fo flat in that 
particular part of the country, that one of theſe ſtreams runs 
in an eaſterly direction, and, after mingling its waters with 
Lug Down Burn, empties itſelf into the Frith of Forth; 
the other runs due W. into the Frith of Forth at Aberlady 
Bay. The ground riſes gradually from this rivulet to the 
fouthern extremity of the pariſh, where the village of Athel⸗ 
| ſtaneſord 
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ſtaneford and the church ſtand. The form of the pariſh is 
regular, being nearly an oblong ſquare, about. 4 miles in 
length, from W. to E. and between 2 and 3 miles in breadth, 
from 8. to N. with the addition of a few acres that interſe& 
the pariſhes of Haddington and Preſtonkirk, on the S. E. 
corner. It was originally one of the ſmalleſt pariſhes in 
Scotland, and did not contain above 800 or 1000 acres, 
$o late as 1650, this was the whole extent of it; and the 
Earl of Wintoun was the ſole proprietor of all the lands. 
At that period it was conſiderably enlarged, ſeveral farms - 
having been disjoined from the pariſh of Haddington and 
annexed to it; and a ſtill greater proportion of lands were 
disjoined from the pariſh of Preſtonkirk on the E. and an- 
nexed ; ſo that the whole extent of the pariſh is now from 
3500 to 400 Acres. 


Rent. The valued rept of the pariſh is 41541. 15. Scotch. 
One third of this valuation is the property of Sir David Kin- 
loch of Gilmerton, another third bclongs to the Earl of 
Hopetoun and the Honourable Charles Hope; the remain» 
ing third is divided among the Earls of Wemyls, Aberdeen, 
and Elibank. The real rent cannot be aſcertained exactly, 
a conſiderable part being payable in kind, and conſequently 
varying with the prices of grain, but, when compared with 
the preſent advanced rents of land in this country, the farms 
in this pariſh are generally allowed to be good bargains. 


This circumſtance, however, is not attended with any of 


thoſe bad conſequences which landlords of ſelfiſh views fool- 
iſbly ſuſpect, and wiſh to make the world believe. It neither 
incourages indolence, nor produces a ſpirit of inſolence. The 
reverſe is the fact. It preſerves and cheriſhes that bond of 
affection which ought always to ſubſiſt between landlords and 
their tenants. The farmers look up to their ſuperiors with 
Few} the 
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the moſt grateful reſpect, and carry on their improvement 
with ſpirit and ſucceſs. They can afford to live ſuitably t 
their ſtation, to educate their families properly, and make 
decent proviſion for them in life. 


Soil, Cultivation, &e.— The ſoil is of an excellent quality, 
being, in general, a light loam. This, however, admits af 
exceptions, ſome parts being gravelly, and others inclining to 
clay. Almoſt the whole lands in the pariſh are arable, and 
Have been occaſionally in tillage. But when this is ſaid, it 
ought to be added, that ſome of the- lands that have been 
occaſionally in tillage, would have turned out more for the 
intereſt of bath landlord and renant if they had been incloſed 
and planted ; they would have afforded ſhelter to the better 
lands, which is much wanted, yielded a ſufficient ſupply df 
wood for the purpoſes of huſbandry, and added much to the Wha 
beauty of the country, There is the beſt reaſon to believe, gen 
that planting would thrive on ſome of thoſe lands, from : {Wer 
trial that has been lately made by a tenant in an adjoining clo 
pariſh, on lands of a ſimilar quality; and his plantation is at 705 
preſent. in a very thriving ſtate. There are few pariſhes in 
Scotland of the ſame extent, equally diſtant from the ſea, 
and without the reach of adventitious manure, that can boaſt 
of a larger proportion of good land. What are commonly 
called the in-fields of Athelſtaneford, have been long conli- 
dered as among the beſt in Eaſt Lothian. They have a 
beautiful ſouth expoſure ;z they produce the earlieſt and the 
beſt graſs, and are well known to feed better than almoſt 
any other. The lands in the pariſh are, in general, in a 
hizh ſtate of cultivation, and produce -rich crops of every 
ſpecies of grain, particularly wheat, barley, and oats, The 
introduction of drilled crops, which happened within theſe 
laſt 30 years, has been of ſingular ufe in this pariſh, The 
farmer 
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emer has it now in his power to keep his land much clean 


than he formerly could do. The feeding of cattle on tur- 
ips gives him an additional quantity of manure; and, what 


js perhaps of greater value, the potching of the land, in car- 
rying off the turnips for feeding cattle, or in eating them 


rich ſheep upon the ground, has been found to be a more 


effectual method of extirpating the annual weeds with which 
the lands were formerly much infeſted, than any other with 


which they were formerly acquainted. Beſides turnips, a con- 
iderable quantity of potatoes are raiſed, which are a great 
blefling to the lower claſs of people. Of late, there was a 
coarſe kind of potatoe introduced here, called the yam, not, 
2s is ſuppoled, the real American yam, but the Surinam po- 
tatoe; conſiderably larger than the common one, ſome of 
them weighing above 2 pounds. They are more prolific 
than the common potatoe,. an acre of land properly prepared 
generally producing from 80 to 100 bolls. The ſtem grows 
very luxuriantly, and therefore they ſhould never be planted 
cloſer than 3 feet between the rows, and 18 inches in the 
row, Cattle are uncommonly fond of them, and they are 
found to feed well. They are particularly proper to be given 
to milch cows, increaſiug the quantity of milk, without any 
injury to the taſte, and improving the butter both in colour 


and flavour, ; 
There are 16 farms in the- pariſh, one of which is in 
the natural poſſeſſion of one of the proprietors, and three 
are poſſeſſed by farmers who do not reſide on them. There 
is one farm of about 500 acres, another of 350, and a third 
of about 300. The reſt are from 150 to 200 acres each, 
with the exception of one that is only about 50. A conſider- 
able part of the pariſh is incloſed, but there ſtill remains a 
good deal to be done in that way. From their vicinity to 
Haddington, the farmers can difpoſe of the various produce 
222 of 


graſs parks, which they take annually for that and othe 
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of their farms to great advantage, and at ſmall expence, k 
conſiderable part of their grain is bought by agents { 
the corn-merchants in Leith, Edinburgh, and Cxlaſgow, au 
carried to the port of North Berwick, and from thence co 
veyed in ſhipping to different parts of Scotland. The num 
ber of ploughs in the pariſh, according to the ſtatute wor il 
is 474. The Engliſh plough is chiefly uſed, and drann HH Nu 
two horſes. There are in the pariſh about 50 two both 
and 6 one horſe carts, and 1 coach. Beſides the horſes ule 


dals. 


in agriculture, &c. there are ſome kept ſolely for riding; * 
and, of late, owing to the high prices of horſes, the farmen * 


have begun to rear young ones, partly for ſale, but chief) 
for the ſupport of their own ſtock. The whole number d = 
horſes, young and old, is from 150 to 160; they are of a 
excellent kind, not large, but very active, and fit to do; 
great deal of work. The number of milch cows is abou.” 
160, The reſt of the black cattle exceeds that number con 
fiderably, and varies in ditferent ſeaſons. There is often 1 wr 
great number of Highland ſtots, over and above the black 
cattle reared by themſelves, kept by the farmers in ther 
ſtraw-yards through the winter, and fed off in ſummer in 


purpoſes. Of late years, there have been from 3 5 to 40 
ſcores of ſheep in the pariſh, a greater number than formerly, 
a larger proportion of land having been in graſs. 


Population, —The population of this pariſh has, upon the 
whole, decreaſed within theſe 14 years paſt. This is owing 
to the ſame general cauſes that have operated in other part 
of the country, the monopolizing of farms, the introduction 
of two horſe ploughs, and a greater proportion of lands be- 
ing kept in graſs. Upon the three farms formerly mentior- 
ed, poſſeſſed by farmers who do not e < on them, tbe de- 


creal 
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gere of population within the above period has been go 
dals. | 


Population Table; 


Number of ſouls in 1755 691 Females 503 
— — in 1778 955 Under 10 199 
Males = - 445 Above 10 728 
Females = - 310 Burgher Seceders < 12 
Under 10 - - 126 Antiburgher ditto - 22 
Above 10 - - $829 Inhabited houſes -< 220 
Burgher Seceders - 19 Annual average of births 25 
Antiburgher ditto - 49 Males F 
Inhabited houſes 223 Females - 12 
Number of ſouls in 1792 927 Annual average of deaths 172 
Males = - 424 — of marriages 6 


While the number of ſouls in the pariſh, in general, has di- 
miniſhed, the population of the village of Athelſtaneford has 


ther BY increaſed very much. In the 1778, the number of inhabi- 
r houſes was 71, containing 295 inhabitants. In 1792, 
ther Wi the number of inhabited houſes is 92, containing 387 inha. 
? 4" BY bitants, an increaſe of 21 houſes and 92 ſouls. The increaſe 


of buildings and of inhabitants in the village is owing to the 
lideral encouragement 'given by Sir David Kinloch of Gil- 
merton, the proprietor, to people to ſettle on his eſtate. 


The houſes are built upon a feu-tack of 38 years, at the ex- 
eiu pence of the people, who pay to the proprietor a trifle an- 
"BY wann for the ground on which the houfe ſtands. They 
. have large gardens, of an excellent ſoil, at the ſame propor- 
Ka tion of rent which a farmer would chearfully pay for it. 
pi Befides this, the feuers of theſe houſes hold, in a conjunct 
* eaſe, about 100 acres of good land at a moderate rent. This 


land 
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land is divided among them into ſmall lots. Two of the him 
number have each a pair of horſes, With theſe they labou read 
the land for the community at a reaſonable hire, and driy 

coals and other carriages that are neceſſary for the villay, C 
With the produce of this land the inhabitants ſupply then. Wl and 
ſelves with meal and potatoes, and many of them have it ve 
their power to keep a cow. In this manner they are enable( cep; 
to live comfortably, to clothe and educate their children de. nd 
cently, and to aſſiſt in ſetting them out in the world. Then Ma 
is no village in this country where the inhabitants have in, bo 
proved more of late years in comfort and convenience tha Th. 
in the village of Athelſtaneford. Formerly, their dwelling Wi U 
were no better than ſmall, dirty, dark hovels; now they ar: Wi  & 
all neat, commodious houſes, generally with two apartments, Wh att: 
and well lighted. The expence of building one of theſe hou. die 
ſes is from 15 l. to 20 l.; and ſome, that are larger and be- ui 
ter finiſhed, coſt confiderably more. In point of ſituatio h 
the village is truly beautiful. It ſtands open and elevated, drt 
and commands the moſt delightful and extenſive proſpech 


The Frith of Forth, with the whole coaſt of Fife, from King: . 
horn to Crail. South of the Forth is a rich variety of beaw Wi * 
tiful objects, both natural and artificial, immediately under of 
the eye, ſuch as North Berwick Law, the Baſs, Tantallan, m 
Tropeine Law, part of Lammermuir, Garleton Hills, Ki. Wt ?* 
duff, five or fix gentlemens ſeats, with the extenſive plant» Wl 
tions of Gilmerton, Newbyth, and Tyninghame. A fituation B 
thus beautiful and eligible, with the advantages "formerly rl 
mentioned, have had no ſimall influence in alluring ſuch 3 ol 
number of inhabitants, of different profeſſions in life, to ſet- U 
tle in it; and, while many villages in Scotland are deſerted, F 
and permitted to go to ruins, the worthy proprietor of Athel- I 
ſtaneford has the pleaſure of ſeeing a flouriſhing village rile 0 
on his eſtate, the numerous inhabitants of which look up t9 Wi © 


him 
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him with gratitude as their guardian and benefactor, always 
ready to adviſe, protect, and affiſt them. 


Climate, £c,— From the elevated ſituation of the village, 
and the open ſtate of the pariſh in general, the inhabitants 
are very healthy. No epidemical diſtempers of any kind, ex- 
cepting the common diſeaſes incident to children, are known ; 
and deaths are chiefly confined to infancy and old age. 
Many inſtances of longevity have occurred. One man died 
about a year ago at the age of go, and ſeveral above 80. 
There are, at preſent, in the pariſh, 10 perſons above 80, 
all of them healthy and active. The practice of inoculation 
is become general among perſons of better ſtation; and it is 
attended with the bappieſt effects, not one child having ever 
died under that management. The common people ſtill re- 
tain ſtrong prejudices againſt it, and they often ſuffer ſevere- 
ly for their obſtinacy. About two years ago, out of 20 chil- 
dren in the village who took the ſmall-pox in the natural 
way, no fewer than 5 died; while all who were inoculated had 
them in the moſt favourable way, and recovered immediately, 
A fact of this kind, ſo well known, and with which the lives 
of children are ſo eſſentially connected, one would imagine, 
muſt overcome the moſt obſtinate prejudices. It may be pro- 
per to obſerve, that beſides people in the other lines of life 
that are ſettled in the village, there is a baker and a brewer. 
But, among the other advantages which this village and pa- 
riſh enjoys, there is one that deſerves particular notice, One 
of the beſt butcher markets in Scotland is eſtabliſhed here. 
It was originally ſet up under the patronage of the late Sir 
Francis Kinloch of Gilmerton, and has been carried on with 
lucceſs for more than 60 years by the ſame man, who, during 
that long period, has been univerſally reſpected for his inte- 
gity and frankneſs in dealing. He was among the firſt 
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etor of the lands of Athelſtaneford. A ſecond ſon of his went 
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graziers in this country. When in the vigour of life, j, 
poſſeſſed uncommon ſpirit and activity, and carried on by. 
neſs as a grazier and butcher to greater extent than any other 
individual in Eaſt Lothian. Of late, he has wiſely contract 
his buſineſs to a ſmaller ſcale, but ſtill ſupplies the pariſh an 
neighbourhood with every kind of butcher meat in the ſe 
ſon, of the beſt quality; beef from 3 d. to 45 d. per lib. mu. 
ton, veal, and lamb, in proportion. He is now in the 84th 
year of his age, healthy and active, with till a “ ſpark d 
40 youthful fire.“ A woollen manufacture of ſtriped varie 
gated cloth has been carried on in the village for ſome yen 
paſt, on a ſmall ſcale. Fhe cloth ſells from 4s. 6. d. to 30 
6d. per yard. It is made of the beſt materials, is eſteemed; 
light, genteel, and comfortable dreſs, and is known in Edin. 
burgh by the name of the Gilmerton Livery. The demand 
for it increaſes, the manufacturer has both ſpirit and ſtock to 
carry it on to greater extent, but finds great difficulty in Pro» 
curing female hands to prepare the materials. Accuſtomed 
from their early years to work in the fields in weeding the 


ſummer to any domeſtic employment “. 
| | Pax, 


Though perſons of diftinguiſhed characters are not prodi- 
ced in every age and in every oil, yet it is well known that this 
pariſh has produced men of eminent abilities in different pro- 
feſſions of life. Towards the end of the 16th, and beginning 
of the 19th century, a great part of the lower lands of Ealt 
Lothian were poſſeſſed by the Hepburns, collateral branches of 
the Earls of Bothwell. A gentleman of that name was propri- 


into the Swediſh ſervice. General Lefly, in paſſing throvg| 
this country at the head of a company, on their way to embark 
to join Guſtavus Adolphus, then at the head of the Proteſtant 
League in Germany againſt the Emperor Ferdinand II. fav 
young Hepburn, and was ſtruck with his appearance, (for be 
was tall and handſome), and ſpoke to him in a manner that 

ro 
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Pur. There are no beggars in this pariſh ; neither is 
chere any memorial of there ever having been any aſſeſſinent 
| for 


ronſed the ſpirit of the ou hero, and he immediately joined 
the party. He ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his military talents, 
and roſe to the rank of colonel of the Scotch Brigade, In that 
command he performed many important ſervices, and often re- 
ceived public praiſe from Guſtavus for his gallant conduct. He 
afterwards went into the French ſervice, and died a Field Mar- 
ſhal of France. But, though few poſlefs talents to diſtinguith 
themſelves by ſuch ſplendid atchievements as Hepburn, or have 
opportunities of riſing to ſuch eminent rank, yet there are men 
who, in the humbler paths cf life, have opportunities of per- 
forming ſervices of great general utility, and of eſſential impor- 
tance to the improvement of their country; and, if it is a juſt 
obſervation, as it certainly is, That the man who makes „two 
« blades of graſs, and two ears of corn grow where only one 
grew before,” deſerves to be ranked among the benefactors 
of mankind, it would be improper not to mention in a publica- 
tion of this nature, (meant to mark the progreſs of improve- 
ment in this country), the following character. His name, 
which deſerves to be handed-down to polterity, was John Wal- 
ker, It is not certain that he was a native of this pariſh ; but 
he poſſeſſed land, to a contiderable extent, both in this and a 
neighbouring pariſh, and was the firſt farmer in this country 
who either Aalowed an acre of land, or ſowed a boll of wheat, 
on what is commonly called outfield land. He took the hint 
irom an Engliſh gentleman travelling in this country. When 
he began the experiment, many of his neighbours laughed at 
his ſeeming folly, while his more immediate connections were 
aarmed at the circumſtance of his not ſowing his fields, and 
conſidered it as a ſymptom of poverty. His crop exceeded his 
moſt ſanguine expeRations, and juſtified the wiſdom of his con- 
duct; and his neighbours had the good ſenſe to follow his ex- 
ample. This experiment was made in the parith of Preſtonkirk, 
on the eſtate ot Beanſton, now the property of the Earl of 
Wemyſs, and happened towards the end of the laſt century. Some 
Years after this, perhaps more than 20, the ſowing of clover and 
other graſs ſeeds was introduced into this country by the Earl of 
Haddington, grandfather of the preſent nobleman. Theſe were 
the firſt, and will probably prove the moſt important and per- 
manent, of all improvements in modern huſbandry. Robert 
Blair, Eſquire, preſent Solicitor General for Scotland, who fills 

that 
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for the ſupport of the poor. The public funds are amis, iow: 
and fully adequate to that purpoſe. The number upon the Wiupp!i 
Poor's roll is from 12 to 15, who are regularly ſupplied ever ¶ Neaſot 
quarter, Beſides thoſe upon the roll, there are others wh, 
receive occaſional ſupply in coals, in the payment of their Wforme 
houſe rents, and are aſſiſted in educating their children. The tur- 
common people, in general, are aſhamed to receive public 
charity. In order to preſerve this ſenſe of ſhame, which is ]Whearl 
one of the beſt guardians of virtue, the kirk- ſeſſion give 2 %s oft 
power to the farmers to give ſuch of their dependents as are 
in want, corn and other neceſſaries which they may judge Ncoun 
proper, for which they are paid out of the public fund, 
At other times, ſome of them that are in diſtreſs, are r2lier. 
ed by giving them money in the way of loan, which they are 

allowed 


that high department in the law with much honour to himſel, 
and advantage to his country, is a native of this place. His 
father was miniſter of this pariſh, a gentleman eminent for his He 
learning and piety. He poſſeſſed conſiderable poetical talents, N boo 
and was author of a ſmall poem, entitled, The Grave, much 
admired for its elegance and poetical merit. The firſt modern 
tragedy in the Engliſh language was written by the celebrated f 
author of it when miniſter of this pariſh. When this is ſaid, it Hate 
is almoſt unneceſſary to add, that the Tragedy of Douglas, 
written by Mr John Home, is here meant; for it is univerſally 
allowed, that the tragic mvſe never wears her“ Weeds dt wit 
« Woe”? ſo gracefully, or with ſuch happy effect, as in the but 
character of Lady Randolph. Mr Home was 10 years minilter 
of this pariſh; and, during his incumbency, was not leſs ad- 
mired as a preacher, than he has been ſince as a poet. Upon th 
demitting his charge, he built an elegant villa in the pariſh, and 
laid out the ground about jt with great taſte. It adds much 
to the beauty of this place. Paiating, too, the ſiſter art ot po- 
etry, has been cultivated here with taile and ad vantage. The 
{on of a reſpectable farmer in this pariſh, from his earlieſt years 
diſcovered a remarkable genius for drawing and painting. 45 
he advanced in life, he applied chiefly to miniatures, in which 
he excelled. For theſe ſeveral years paſt, he has been in Italy; 
and there is good reaſon to believe that he ranks among the 
firſt artiſts in that country. 
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Jowed to repay when able. In this manner their wants are 
upplied, and their feelings not hurt, Even in the 1782, a 
ſeaſon of uncommon calamity in many pariſhes, the poor here 
vere well taken care of. They got a {mall addition to their 
ſormer allowance, and were comfortable, The annual expen- 
diture; above 60 J. ariſes from the intereſt of money, collec- 
ons at the church- door, the uſe of the mort -· cloth, and of a 
hearſe. But, though there are no beggars in this pariſh, it 
is often much harraſſed by vagrant poor from other pariſhes. 
This is certainly a very great defect in the police of this 
county which ought to be remedied, 


mple, 
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Schools. — There are two public ſchools in this pariſh. The 
parochial ſchool is eſtabliſhed in the village of Athelſtane- 
ford, The ſchoolmaſter has the legal falary of 100 merks, 
He is precentor, ſeſſion clerk, and colleQor of the money for 
the ſtatute labour in the pariſh, which is a ſmall addition. 
He is well qualified to teach Engliſh, writing, arithmetic, 
book-keeping, mathematics, and the Latin, Greek, and 
French languages. His ſcholars are very numerous, general. 
ted n from 60 to 80, and ſometimes more. But, with all his 
© Wttention and induſtry, his annual income will not exceed 
ur ol. Sterling. This, which is affluence when compared 
of with the average livings of the ſchoolmaſters in Scotland, is 
but ſmall encouragement for a man of merit, who has recei- 
d. ved a liberal education. It is indeed much to be regretted, 
on that ſo uſeful a claſs of men ſhould be ſo poorly rewarded 
lor their laborious ſervices ;z and it reflects no honour upon 
0+ the landed intereſt of Scotland, that, in the late attempt the 
le choolmaſters made to get ſome addition to their livings, they 
is Wnt with ſuch violent and determined oppoſition. If the 
hb widom of the legiſlature, an hundred years ago, thought it 


„vwoper and neceſſary to allow them a ſmall falary, ſurely it 
| | | cannot 
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cannot be unworthy of the ſame wiſdom, in the preſent q. 
lightened and proſperous ſtate of this country, to do ſom 
thing to make their incomes keep pace, in ſome meaſure, with 
the other orders in ſociety. If ſomething of this kind is ng 
done, there is reaſon to apprehend, that, within a few year, iſo th 
many pariſhes in Scotland will not be able to find men ſuf. Hof th 
ciently qualified to ſuperintend the education of youth, The been 
conſequences of this are as obvious as they are alarming place 
Gothic ignorance forebodes nothing friendly either to pr beau 
happineſs or national improvement. The other ſchool H veſt 
this pariſh is in the village of Drem. The late Earl of Hops delig 
roun, with that generofity and attention to the comfort of he E 
dependents which ſtrongly marked his Lordſhip's charaQte, 1 
allowed the ſchoolmaſter 1 boll barley, 1 boll oats, andi bene 
boll peaſe, with maintenance for a cow, ſummer and winter, mot 


] 


by way of ſalary. He has likewiſe a free houſe and garden, Wh Nas 
The ſcholars are taught reading Engliſh, writing, and arith ceſl 


metic, and are generally from 30 to 5o. There is likewiſe; eſt; 
female teacher in the village of Athelſtaneford, for inſtruQng the 


girls in ſewing, working lace, &c. She, too, is allowed i” 
free houſe and a ſmall ſalary. | 


Eccigſiaſtical State, The church, manſe, ſchool- houſe, anl 
ſchoolmaſter's houſe, have all been new built within these 
laſt 12 years, and all of them after the moſt approved plans; 
fo that there is no pariſh in Scotland better accommodated 
in thefe reſpects. The ſtipend is 8 bolls wheat, 16 boll 
barley, 32 bolls oats, 750 1. Scotch, (including 50 1. for com- 
munion elements), with 25 merks Scotch, as the intereſt d 
500 merks mortified money on the eſtate of Monkridge, in 
the pariſh of Haddington, by Mrs Hepburn, of pious me- 
mory. Sir David Kinloch of Gilmerton is patron, and is the 
only one of 6 heritors that reſides in the pariſh. 


Mifcellanteu 


to the Knights 'Templars. 
of the Earl of Hopetoun, 


of Athelſtaneford, 3 7 s 
| Miſcellaneous Obſervations, The only antiquities in this pa- 


ih are the veſtige of a camp, ſeemingly Daniſh, concerning 
which there is no tradition, and hiſtory is filent ; and the 


-mains of a chapel, called St John, Chapel, which belonged 
Theſe are both on the property 
The houle of Garleton, too, may 
be mentioned under this head. It appears to have been a 
place of magnificence, but is now almoſt in ruins, It is 
beautifully ſituated at the foot of the Garleton Hills, at the 
weſt end of a large ſtrath of fertile land, and commands a 
delightful proſpect of a large proportion of the lower lands 
of Eaſt Lothian. 

There are four alehouſes in the pariſh, but they are at- 
tended with no bad conſequences either to the health or the 
morals of the people; they are, what they ought to be, 
places of accommodation for travellers, or for tranſacting ne- 
ceſſary buſineſs. There are two corn-mills z one upon the 
eſtate of Sir David Kinloch, the other upon the property of 
the Earl of Hopetoun. Their reſpective tenants are thirled 
to theſe mills, which is ſometimes complained of as a griev- 
ance, but certainly without good reaſon, ſince the thirlage 
ought to be conſidered as a part of their rent; at the ſame 
time, it muſt be confeſſed, that it would be much better if 
every ſervitude of this kind was done away. There are three 
ſmiths in the pariſh, and tradeſmen of every kind connected 
wich the improvements in huſbandry. The prices of labour 
and proviſions are almoſt double of what they were 40 years 
ago, This is one of the many other proofs that might be 
given of the flouriſhing ſtate of the country. 

The inhabitants of this pariſh have been long remarkable 
for the liberality of their ſentiments in religious matters. 
They are exemplary in their attendance upon the ordinances 
of religion, and u decent in their behaviour upon 

theſe 
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theſe occaſions. Thoſe in a better ſtation are attentive to 
the comfort of their dependents, In their ſocial intercourſ; 
they are kind without affectation, and hoſpitable without ex. 
travagance. The lower claſs are ſober, peaceable, and in. 
duſtrious. Upon the whole, there are few pariſhes in Scot. 
land that enjoy greater advantages than the pariſh of Athel. 
ſtaneford, and none in which the people, in general, ar 
more comfortable, contented, and happy. 
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NUMBER XII. 
PARISH OF KIRKURD. 


( County and Preſbytery of Peebles. —Synod of Lothian 
and 1rweeddate.) 


By the Reverend Mr Davin ANDERSON, 


Name, Extent, e. 


HE termination «rd is trom the Celtic language, and 

lignifies a quarter or fourth part; hence the following 
delcription ot places at each ey of the parith, Kirkurd, 
Ladyurd, Netherurd, and Lochurd. The length of the pa- 
rib, trom E. to W. is 51 Englith miles; and its breadth, 
from N. 10 S. from 3 0% 4. lhe parith, in general, pretents 
a ſurtace finely diverſiſied; and, what is remarkable in a hilly 
country, tuch as 'I'weeddale generally is, the low or arable 
land bears aluioſt an equal proportion, in point of extent, to 
the high or ſheep grounds, The parith, from actual ſurvey, 
contains 6620 acres. Engliſh meaſure. The 1oil is of diffe- 
rent kinds, Towards the (ſmall river Tarth, it is moſtly 
om; in one lurge farm we meet with clay; but the pre- 
wilng foil is graveliſh. The light ſoil is preferable for 
cr0;s, as the pariſh lies in general high, being upwards of 
6co feet above the level of the ſea. Though the air is ſharp, 
it is pure nd healthful. Diſtempers are far from being fre- 
quent. Rheumatiſm is the moſt jrevalent, This is, in a 
peat meaſure, owing to the little attention that is paid to 

Vol. X. 2 warm 
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warm and dry clothing, and to the cold and uncomfortab 
Houſes of the poorer claſſes. Though there are no rem, 
able inſtances of longevity, except one man who died aboy 
10 years ago, whole age was 92, (he was born in the pati 
and refided in it all his life), yet the inhabitants arrive, u 
general, to a good age. 
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Rivers and Hills. The Tarth runs along the north end d 
the pariſh, and divides it from Linton and Newlands, | 
abounds with a trout of a ſuperior ſize and flavour from wha 
is caught in the neighbouring rivers, owing perhaps to the 
ſtillneſs with which the river flows, and the abundant proj 
fion to be met with in its numerous pools. A few lay 
trout or {mall ſalmon come up this Cream from the Twee 
after a flood; but, as they only appear in ſpawning time, 
they are unwholeſome food. 

The higheſt hill is Hell's Cleugh, on the ſummit of which 
is a ſmall cairn, called the Pyked fane, the boundary of thre: 
pariſhes, viz. Stobo, Broughton, and Kirkurd. From ths Fa 
cairn is a view of the country beyond the Forth, and a chu — 
of mountains, from the eaſt part of Fife, as far as Dunba-WF Pc 
tonſhire. South of the Forth, the view extends as far cat — 
as North Berwick ; hkewiſe to the Eildon Hills near Melroſe, 8 M 
and Cheviot Hills in Northumberland. The height of this F 
hill above the level of the ſea was found by Captain Arm- U 
ſtrong, who made a ſurvey of the county, to be 2100 feet. B 


Plot 
Car 


Proprietors, — There are four heritors, of whom only o- 
reſides at preſent in the pariſh, Mr Carmichael of Skirling - 
and Mr Lawſon of Cairnmuir, have their principal ſeats her, 1 

The manſion-houſe of Kirkurd is a modern building, vi! 
an extenſive policy. In the gardens are a green - houſe, u 
ice-houſe, and 3 ſmall hot-houſes, This place was vaſt 

SY | | beautiſiel 
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dezutified and improved by the late worthy proprietor, John 
who left Kirkurd, and other valuable 


ndnephew John Carmichael of Skirling. 


Mr Lawſon has lately built at New Cairnmuir, or Netber- 
urd, a large and elegant houſe, Around it are ſeveral inclo- 


ſures and plantations of value. 


Statiſtical Table. 
Ploughs 5 22 Old houſes pulled down, 
Carts ” — — 5 O ditto . 11 
Horſes young and old 70 Married perſons - 86 


Cows and young cattle 200 
Sheep - — 2000 
Valued rent, Scotch 

L. 1108: 15 : 4 


Real rent, Sterling, a- 
bout - » L. 8 50 
Farms above 501. each 3 
— under 501, "30 
Population in 1755 310 
in 1792 - 288 
Males - 5 131 
Females - - 157 


Unger 10 - — 
Between 10 and 20 = 
—- 20 and 50 - 
— — o and 70 » 
—- 70 and 86 - 6 
Families - — 
Houſes uninhabited - 6 
Houſes built within 10 
years preceding 1792 12 


Unmarried men above 20 28 
— — women ditto 48 
Widowers - 5 


Widows - - 10 

Of the eſtabliſhed 
Church - 250 

Burgher Seceders -. 23 


Antiburgher ditto + 1 
Relief ditto — 
Epiſcopalians * 
Clergyman - 
Merchant - 4 
Schoolmaſter - 
Innkeeper - 4 
Smiths = 8 
Carpenters +» = 
Weavers and apprentices 
Shoemakers and ditto - 
Taylors and ditto - 
Gardeners and ditto = 
Millers 


See W mn „„ W 


Overſeer 
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Overſeer « a 2 Marriages, ditto -. i FT" 
Male fervants - 44 Buried, ditto, in the pa- 


Female ditto 2 - 38 „%„%„ꝙ9wnquns 4 of 70 
Day-labourers - - 09 Buried, ditto, from other rota 
Student * - I pariſhes * port 
Baptiſms for 10 years, dair 
from 1783 to 1792 51 pro 

1 

Agriculture, &. — About 480 acres are kept in tillage, Ml hot 


The common mode of farming in the croft land, (which re- kx. 
ceives all the houſe- dung of the farms), is to have a third ll ti 
part under peaſe, potatoes, and turnips, as cleaning and meli. 
orating crops z which third, the ſucceeding year (if not dung- 
ed with the cleaning crops) is dunged for bear, and next 
year is ſown with oats, Clover, and, in a great meaſure, 
turnips, are excluded from the rotation, from the want of 
incloſires, and the difficulty of defending them from the 
ſheep in winter. Tnere may be about 240 acres of eroſt 
managed in this way, viz. 80 in peaſe, potatoes, turnips, and 
liat, 80 in bear, and 80 in oats, in a ycar. {he remaining 
240 acres under tiltage are ourfield, and are manured by the 
cattle folded at night 1a lu nmer, to keep them from the 
growing corns lhe fods are inclo'ures made of ſod, at 
the expence of about 15d. or 2d the running rood of 6 
yards, at 41 feet in height. The leys intended to be brought 
into tillage are incl fed in this manner early in the ſpring; 
tle ſheep and black cattle are kept in diſtinct folds ; and 10 
ſcore of ſheep way dung in this way about 3 acres in a fea- 
ſon, When the ccrns are got off the fields in harveſt, the 
folds are levelled, and the ground pioug/:ed, Three crops of 
oats are, in general, taken ſucceſſively after folding; but, 
when the folded land is allo limed on the ſward, 5 crops are 


ſometimes taken. The land is then lett to collect ſward 3s 
| it 
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# nay. This is the general deſcription of the treatment of 
the land in tillage 3 but there are fevtral exceptions, where 
a better ſyſtem is introduced; and the Norfolk ſyſtem of a 
rotation of fur, ſcems to be approved of, wher there is op- 
portunity to carry it into practice. In a few inſtances, the 
dairy farming has been introduced as the chief article of 
profit. 

The Scotch plough is generally uſed, with two ſtrong 
horles, except in 4 inftances with four, Sinalls plough has 
lkewife been introduced. The horſes, young and old, in 
this pariſh, will amount to about 70. A few arc reared for the 
market, and fold when young ; bur the generality is for pri- 
vate uſe, and to fupply the waſte of the old. Thirty head of 
black cattle, at an average of 4l. each, may be fold yearly. 
The milch cows are, at an average, from 16 to 28 ſtones 
weight, They produce from 4 to 10 Scotch pints of milk 
der day, a tew 16 or 18. The ſheep re of the common 
Scotch breed. The number that can be ſpared is fold at 
different periods, In April, when big with young, at rol. 
or 111. per ſcore; in September, to the butcher, or for fur- 
ther feeding, about 7 l. per ſcore. he luubs are fold in 
July from 21. 10s. to 41. per ſcore, What retnains after 
theſe diſterent drawings, (as they are termed}, are kept for 
ſtock ; they are all laid with butter or oil, and tar, about 
Martinmas. The wool of late years has been rapidiy riüng 
in value. It was fold laſt year, fir being wathed, at 68. 
44 and 6s, 6 d. per ſtone; 7 or 8 H-cces of the walhed 
wool generally go to the lone. 

Between 500 and 600 aeres uf land are incloſed, a conſi- 
derable part of which is well theltered with trees, and iuffi- 
ciertly watered. This land, on an average, may be worth 
10s. per acre, About 150 of thele acres, divided into purks 
of different ſizes, command, by grazing, 40015 per annum. 

| The 
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The lands are incloſed by hedge and ditch. The hedgy 
and ditches are frequently in double rows, at the diſtance q 
a few fret from each other. 

There are many valuable plantations both of the differen 
kinds of hard wood, and the various ſpecies of fir. Some 
theſe are arrived at their full growth, and young trees ax 
gradually coming up to ſupply the waſte of the old. The 
number of acres planted will amount to upwards of 200 
There are no natural woods in the pariſh *, 


Services, &c.—A. few ſervices are ſtill performed by the 
tenants, ſuch as driving of coals, caſting, winnowing, and 
driving peats home, There are a conſiderable number, too, 
of kain hens paid. Tere is a public-houſe in the pariſh 
for the accommodation of travellers. It has no bad effect on 


the morals of the people, who are, in general, a ſet of ſober 
and induſtrious men. Two great roads paſs through this 
pariſh, the one from Edinburgh to Moffat, the other, lately 
made, from Peebles to Giaſgow. They are upheld by road. 
makers, and are kept in tolerable repair. The ſtatute labour 

Was 


In conſequence of manufactures eſtabliſhed in this, and 
particularly in the neighbouring county, there is a great de- 
mand for work people. Servants have of courſe become ta- 
ther ſcarce in this part of the country. The wages are riſing 
every year. A good ploughman earns 6 guineas, or upwards, 
and female ſervants from 31. to 41. per annum, with their vic- 
tuals. There is no market here for proviſions. The butcher 
meat is brought from Peebles, Biggar, or Edinburgh. Butter 
is ſold, in general, at 8d. per lib; ewe milk cheeſe at 68. 6d. 
cow milk at 48. per ſtone; eggs in ſummer, 4 d. in winter, 6d. 
or dozen; chickens 8 d. a pair; hens 1s. ducks 10 d. a piece. 

ay - labourers earn per day, in winter, 6 d. in ſummer 8d. wich 
their victuals. Ditches, caſting, and operations of that kind, 
are generally done by the piece, from gd. to 1s. the running 
rood of 6 yards. Piece work is preferred by labourers. Car- 
penters wages are 18. a day, maſons 18. 4 d. taylors 8 d. 


Li. a 0 Ro WY 


The meal was exceedingly bad, and fold at 21- 5 s. per load. 


was converted ſome years ago by act of Parliament. The 
bridges are kept in excellent order, 


Feclefraftical State —The church was rebuilt in 1766, when 
it was removed about half a mile weſtward from its former 
ſituation in Kirkurd policy. Around it there is a piece of 
ground appropriated fur burying ; but, though this burial- 
ground has been now opened for upwards of 20 years, the 
old church-yard, tor various reaſons, is (till very much uſed. 
The ſtipend, with the addition of a u.anſe, and a glebe of 
19 acres, will amount to upwards of 801 Sterling. The 
manſe, offices, and glebe, which were formerly at a conſider- 
able diſtance from both kirks, are now in the neighbourhood 
of the new. The manſe and offices were all new built in 
1788. The greateſt part of the new glebe (which was exe 
canibed for the old) has beep incloted by the miniſter, at his 
own expence, with hedge and duch. John Carmichael, Eiq; 
of Skirling is patron. 


Prior, —As there are no rates, the poor are ſupported from 
the weekly collections in the church, by dues at proclamations 
for marriage, by dues for mort-cloths, and the intereit of a 
capital of 140 l. at 5 per cent. 


Average of the annual expences of ſupporting the Poor. 
No. of Poor. Expence. 
For 5 years preceding 1758, - 657 L. 5 4 of 
1778. - 10} - 1 9 63 
For 10 years preceding 1792, = 6 = 9 7 8 


In 1782, the whole crop of oats in the pariſh was froſt. 
bitten. It was not got in before the month of December. 


The 
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The farmers ſuftained great loſſes, after all the deductiom 
that was made of their rents by the lairus. Tacy dough: the 
whole of their ſced-oats next ſpi ing from Lothian and Rog 
burghſhire. One heritor commiflioned a conliderable quan. 
tity of oats from Efſex, towed part of them hbuuiclf, aud dif, 
tributed part among his tenants, The kirk+teflio.. bouyyt 
ſeveral loads ot oat- meal, and fold it to cottars and houſe- 
holders at 18. the peck, This, with the waite beans brought 
frou: Lenh, gave great relief. Lhey have retolved thi year 
{1792) to lay up a tew ioads of oat and bear weat, and cl! 
it out at a reduced price, in cale theſe articles ſhould riſe to 
an extravagatit rate. 

A ſocicty was eſtabliſhed in this Cariſh 6 years ago, named 
the 'K1rhurd Friendly Society, in order to raiſe a fund tor the 
reliet of diſtreſſcu members. Each member pays 28. at en- 
try, and 4s. 4d. a year, and continues 3 years betore he te- 
ceives any benefit 3 at the end of which time, if he 15 unable 
to work, is entiled to 25. per weck. The capital is now 
80 l. As the fund increaſes, they intend to make a fmill 
proviſion tor their widows. For the two laſt years, the 
eleryy have countena ced this Society, by giving a ſermon & 
the annual meeting. The collection at that time is tor be- 
hoof of the Society. 2:36, of 061 


School. The ſchoolmaſter's falary is 81 68. 8 d. with 2 
houſe and garden, The ſcheol and ſchoolmaſter's houſe 
were all new built, with flated roofs, in 1773. The number 
of ſcholars, at an average, is about 20. | he ſchool wages are, 
for reading, | s, per quarter; for writing, 18. 6 d; for arith- | 
metic, 2s. The ſchoolmaſter is alſo ſeffion-clerk and pre- 
eentor, whoſe ſalary is 11. per annum, beſides perquiſites, for I 
proclamations of marriages, recording of baptiſms, and wri- WW © 
ar i ting 
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ing teſtimonials, amounting to about 108. yearly at an ave- 


| ge. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations — There is a copious ſulphureous 
"ring near Kirkurd-houſe, A chemical analyſis was made 
of it fome years ago by Dr Black of Edinburgh, by which it 
mas found to be ſtronger than the ſulphureous water at Mof= 
It has been uſed of 
hte with ſucceſs in ſeveral diſtempers. Coal, peat, and turf, 
are all uſed here for fuel. In gentlemens families, coals are 
always burnt ; they are fituated at 8 or 9 miles diſtance. 
Peats, to a great extent and depth, and of a very ſuperior 
quality, are found in one farm in this parith ; they are not 
caſt, The tenants have a privilege of caſting peats in diffe- 
rent moſſes in the pariſh of Linton, and conſequently avail 
themſelves of that privilege. 

Until 1752, the large eſtate of Kirkurd was the reſident 
property of Geddes of Rachan for 1100 years, while Rachan, 


it, but weaker than that at Harrogate. 


from whence the title was taken, is reported to have been in 
the poſſeſſion of the Geddes's for 1300 years. James Ged- 
des of Rachan was born in this pariſh in 1710, was educated 
for, and practiſed ſeveral years at, the bar, but died of a con- 
ſunption before he arrived at the age of 40. He publiſhed 
an Eſſay on the Compoſition and Manner of Writing of the 
Ancients, and left behind him ſeveral other tracts “. 

| Among 


In the parks of Kirkurd are two ſmall mounts, called the 
Caſtie and Law. They are ſurrounded with a dike of an irre- 
gular form, Mr Gordon, in his ltinerary, thinks them artiti- 
cial, but does not form any conjecture as to their nſe. There is 
to the eaſt of theſe, a circular fortification on an eminence near 
Ladyurd, called the Rings, and another to the weſt, on the farm 
of Lochurd, called the Cheſters ; hence they are ſuppoſed to 
have been a military erection; and à place called Camprigend, a 
mile ſouth to the laſt of theſe, farther coutirms this idea. 

Vor. X. A a More 
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Among the advantages formerly mentioned which ty 
pariſh enjoys, may be added its vicinity to lime; but, ng 
withſtanding of the acknowledged advantages ariſing fro, 
lime to land, the farmers here have not generally (as TN 
availed themſelves of it. One diſadvantage which this pla 
labours under, (and which was ſpecified above), is the e. 
action of ſervices; but there is another grievance und: 
which the farmers groan, and which calls loudly for redrel, 
and that is the payment of multure. The tenants are thirl 
to the mills, and pay a high multure, which is a great bar u 
improvement. By thirlage a forced employment is given t 
mills, tor which there would be no demand, if things wer 
left to their natural courſe. Though the generality of th: 
country around is fitter for ſheep paſture than tillage, yet un 
leſs than four corn-mills are found on the Water of Tarth, 


all in the ſpace of about a mile and a half, two of which ar 
-fituated within this pariſh. 


NU 


More than 30 years ago there was found in the Mount:-hil 
a clay urn full of bones, which was turrounded with four broad 
ſtones, aud covered with a ſtone on the top. There was latch 
found at th: bottom of the ſame hill, a itone coffin, about 4 
feet ions, 25 fe*t wide, and 24 feet deep. Its bottom was gri 
vel, the ſides built of feveral ſtones. and the cover one entire 
lone. The body was not lying at full length, as, by the fizz « 
the bones, it appeared to have been about 6 ſeet long. Th: 
bones appeared entire when firſt diſcovered ; but, upon being 
expoſed to the air, and liited up by the had, they crumbled 
to duſt. There was lound among the bones three flint ſtones, 
one reſembling « ha!bert, another of a circular form, and tit 
third cylindrical. The firſt is ſuppoſed to be the antient wer 
pon called the /one cet, the other were two kinds of warlike 
inſtruments. There was alſo diicovered a ſmall ring. This 1 
a Druidical amulet ; and it was an indication that a perſon 
rank was here interred. 

Hairftanes, fo named, perhaps, from a few ere& ſtones arratr 
ged circularly, ts {aid to have been a place for religious Wor 


hip. In the immediate neighbourhood is the Ku kdean and 
Temple lands, 
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NUMBER XI. 


PARISH OF BOTRIPHNIE. 


(County of Banff.—Preſbytery of Strathbogie.—Synad 
of Moray.) 


By the Reverend Mr ALEXANDER ANGUS, 


Extent, Name, Se. 


EW pariſhes in Scotland afford lefs ſubject for ſtatiſtical 
It is fituated about 


inquiries than this of Botriphnie. 
4 Engliſh miles W. from the county town, and extends 
ron N. to S. about 47, and from E. to W. about 3 Engliſh 
miles, comprehending the whole breadth of the county, be- 
ing bounded by the pariſh of Glaſs, in Aberdeenſhire, on the 
8. and on the N. by part of Pundurcas, in Moray. 

The name of the pariſh, like moſt others in this part of 
Scotland, is probably of Gaelic origin; but, though the pre- 
fent incumbent has converted with many perſons who under- 
ſtood that language, he could obtain no information with re- 
ſpect to its derivation, The greater part of the pariſh con- 
fiſts of one beautiful ſtrath, ſituated between two hills to the 
N. and S with the ſmall river of Iſla (which takes its rife 
in the W. part of the pariſh towards Mortlach) running 
through the middle of it, The banks of this ſtream are 
beautitully adorned with aller and birch trees, the natural 
produce of the country; ſeveral ſmall rills, which fall into it 
trom the hills on each ſide, are covered in the lame manner z 
and 
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and the proprietor has made very extenſive plantations of fir 
and other trees, all which add greatly to the beauty of the 
country. The fir trees towards the top of the hills are gene. 
rally dwarhſh ; but they increalc in ſize towards the bottom, 


and are generally found to thrive better in a northerly than 
in a ſoutherly expoſure. 


Soil, Agriculture, &c.—The ſoil is a black loam, and, in 
ſome places, a ſtrong clay, and not many feet from the fur. 
face. Limeſtone, of an excellent quality, is to be met with 
in every field; but it is little uſed, except for the purpoſes 
of building. Many farmers in this pariſh have tried it with- 
out ſucceſs; and, though they do not pretend to ſay that it 
hurts their fields, yet they do not find the returns from it 
equal to the expence. A gentleman, who rents a very es 
tenfive farm, has jately uſed lime in very conſiderable quan- 
tities; but it will require a little time fully to aſcertain its 
effects. On ground lately taken in from the heath, its in- 
fluence is more perceptible, 

The fields on the N. fide of the pariſh have a good expo- 
ſure, and are of conſiderable extent, from the river to the 
top of the hill; and, for the whole length of the pariſh on 
that fide, there is hardly a break in them, except where they 
are interſected by a few ſmall rills, and clumps of birch and 
aller. About every farm there are a conſiderable number of 
aſh trees, which are equally ſubſervient to utility and orns- 
ment, 

Except in two farms, there are no incloſures in the pariſh. 
The ſtones for that purpoſe might be quarried at no great 
expence, In general, the ridges are ſtraight ; but few other 
improvements in huſbandry are to be met with. No country 
anſwers better for ſown graſs; and as rich fields of it are to 
be met with here as in any part of Scotland; but they are 

8 75 confined 
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donſined to two or three farms, and ſerve only to ſhow what 
the country might produce, were it in the hands of perſons 
who had abilities or encouragement to improve. 


Rent, Services, c. — The rent of the pariſh is upwards of 
10001, Sterling, divided into farms of different extent, from 
70 l. to 81. a year, partly paid in money, and partly in oat- 
meal, It may be proper to mention, among other cauſes 
that retard improvement. that leaſes are only granted for 19 
years, and ſome for a ſhorter period; that betides the rent, 
as above ſpecified, ſeveral ſervices are exacted of the tenaiits, 
ſuch as leading tuel, cutting down corn in harveſt, and other 
exactions of a ſimilar nature, which, if viewed 14 a proper 
light, are more hurtful to the tenant than beneficial to the 
proprietor. 

Thele remains of feudal vaſſalage are mentioned with re- 

luctance; and it is to be hoped, that the good ſenſe of the 
proprietors will lead them to vie with one another in remo- 
ving every reſtraint on induſtry, and confider it as their ho- 
nour, as it is certainly their intereſt, to ſee their tcnants 
thriving and independent. For this purpoſe, beſides an al- 
lowance to build comfortable houſes, make ſubſtantial inclo- 
lures, and plant trees and hedges, no leaſe ſhould be for a 
ſhorter period than two 19 years and a life; and thirlage, 
and every other ſervice, ſhould be aboliſhed. 
Flax anſwers well in this pariſh, and conſiderable quanti- 
ties of it are raiſed annually. Barley and oats are the prin- 
cipal produce of the country. The late harveſts, for ſome 
years paſt, have diſcouraged the growth of peale; but, in 
ordinary years, they are very productive, both in point of 
corn and provender for cattle, and as an excellent prepara- 
tion for a crop of barley. 


The 
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The rent of land, when let out in ſmall parcels, is 20. 
the Scotch acre; and, in larger farms, about 1 58. Landy 
an inferior quality lets from Gs. to 10s. Barley harveſt be. 
gins generally about the middle of September, though on; 
are commonly three weeks later. An earlier ſpecies of oa 
has of late been introduced, which ſucceeds well on ground 
in good heart, and is as ſoon ready as barley. 

In 1782, there was a great deficiency in the crop, owing 
to the froſt coming on early, and preventing the grain from 
coming to maturity. Had it not been for a very conſider. 
able importation, the conſequences muſt have been fat], 
The deficiency of the ſucceeding crop aroſe entirely fron 
the badnef, of the ſced. Even oats that appeared lutle inte- 
rior in plumpneſs and colour to the produce of ordinary 
years, proved equally unfit for ſced as the poore{t grain, 
They ooked well on their firſt coming above ground, but 
foon after torally diſappeared *, 


Manifactures, Wc, —lIn this pariſh there are ꝙ weavers, } 
turners, chiefly employed in making ſpinning wheels, 1 car- 
penter, 4 taylors, 4 ſhoemakers, 2 ſhopkeepers, and 12 ma- 
ſons, The latter are not much employed within the pariſh; 
but they find work in the ſouthern counties, and reſide here 
in the winter. WY 

The women are employed in ſpinning linen yarn, from 
flax partly of their own rearing, and partly imported from 
Holland by the manufacturers. The latter kind is ſpun 
from o to 8 banks in the pound, and varies in the price of 
ſp1:ning according to the demand. Flax of home growth 1s 
ſpun trom 2 to 5 hanks in the pound, and is fold at an au- 

_ nual 


* The price of labour has increaſed much within ) years 
M-n-icrvanis wages are from Gl, to 5 J. and women-fervants 
about 50s. a year. A day-labourer earns 6d. beſides victuals. 
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nual fair held here in February, and bought up by manufac- 
turers in the villages of Keith and Huntly, who ſend it to 
Glaſgow and Paiſley, At preſent, it ſells at 28. 6d. the 
ſpindle, or 4 hanks, which is 4d, dearer than it was laſt 
ſeaſon, 

A conſiderable quantity of linen cloth is likewiſe made 
from flax reared in the pariſh, which, after it is bleached, is 
ſold at an annual fair held in Keith in September, and at 


Huntly in July. 


Produce. —A. great deal of money is annually received for 
black cattle, which have now become an obje& of as much 
importance to the farmer as corn it ſelf. 

Much more grain is raiſed in the pariſh than is ſufficient 
for the maintainance of the inhabitants. 'The meal paid to 
the proprietors finds a market in the ſouthern counties. The 
barley raiſed by the tenants is conſumed by the licenſed diſ- 
tillers. The countries of Badenoch, Strathipey, and Strath- 
aven, generally have a demand for what meal can be ſpared ; 
aud the farmer often finds his account in ſelling oats, which 
are ſhipped at Garmouth or Buckie for the Frith of Forth. 

Very few ſheep are reared in the pariſh, and theſe of a 
very ſmall ſize ; and very little woollen cloth is made, ex- 
cept for home conſumption, 


Population. — The population of this pariſh has decreaſed 
avout 30 fince 1774; at that period the numbers were 700, 
and they are now 620, of all ages. Ihe return to Dr Web- 
fer in 1755 was 953 fouls. This decreaſe is owing to the 
enlargement of ſome farms, and to the number of ſubtenants 
being leſſened, the farmer generally finding his account more 
in occupying the ground himſelf, than in letting it at a ſmall 
advanced rent to others. The advance of wages, too, has 

made 
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made the farmer contrive to labour with fewer ſervants, F 
10 years preceding 1793, there were 66 males and 64 fe. 
males baptiſed, and 41 couples married. 


Ecclefraflical State, Wc.—The church was built in 16:9, 
and is at preſent in a very ruinous condition, There is ng 
_ reſiding heritor, and the principal one is a minor, which wil 
account for the circumſtance now mentioned. The Earl gf 
Fife is patron. The ſtipend fixed by decreet in 1776 is 
47l. 55. Sterling, (including 5o merks Scotch for commu- 
nion elements), and 54 bolls of oat-meal. The glebe mes. 
ſures 6 acres, including 2 acres of meadow graſs. The manſe 
was bui't in 1776 There are few diſſenters of any deſcrip. 1 
tion in the pariſh ; 1 Roman Catholic, 1 Epiſcopal, and 1; and 


Seceders . pre 
There is a parochial ſchoolmaſter, whoſe ſalary is 12 bols Wl tak: 
of meal, and 21. Sterling for acting as ſeſſion clerk. The WW the 


boys are taught reading, writing, and accounts. It was much WW tm 
the faſhion formerly to inſtruct them in Latin, and ſend then o, 
to the Univerſity ; but, whatever advantage this might be to WI tha 
the individual, it was a loſs to the ſociety, who was thereby 
drained of uſeful hands, that are now more profitably em- 
ployed in agriculture and manufactures. 

The funds for the ſupport of the poor are, the weekly col- 
lections, the intereſt of 7 l. and the rent of a loft in the Wy 


church, MI: 

fer 

| lou 

The preſent incumbent, who was ſettled in 1774, is the fal 


ſecond Preſbyterian miniiter in this place ſince the Revolution. 
His immediate predeceſſor, Mr Campbell, was ſettled in 1727, 
and died in 1773. The preceding miniſter, Mr Chalmers, was 
an Epiſcopal, and ſettled in 1682; and it is mentioned as 4 
mark of the reſpectability of his character, and the moderation 
of the Preſbytery, that, notwithſtanding the heat of the times, 
he was permitted to enjoy his living, though he did not con- 
form, till his death in 1727. 
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church, which, at an average, will amount to 10 J. yearly, 
by which 10 perſons receive occaſional ſupplies *. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations, —The people are ſober, induſtri- 
ous, and of good morals, and well affected to our preſent 
conſtitution, | 

There are no diſeaſes peculiar to this country. The prac- 
tice of inoculation is not yet introduced among them. In 
the courſe of 19 years, 8 children have died of the ſmall- 
yox, No extraordinary inſtances of longevity have occurred 
here, Two perſons died ſome years ago at the age of go; 
and there are 4 now living upwards of 80. 

The neighbouring hills ſupply the inhabitants with peat 
and turf; but much of their time in ſummer is conſumed in 
preparing and leading them home. If the tax on coals be 
taken off, it will probably encourage the farmers to ſupply 
themſelves with that article, and thereby they will have more 
time to devote to huſbandry. The roads are more attended 
to, and kept in better repair, by the ſtatute labour, in this 
than in any of the neighbouring pariſhes. 

NU M- 


* The price of every neceſſary of life has advanced very conſi - 
cerably fince 1783; ſome of them have nearly doubled in value. 
Eggs, formerly 1 d. per dozen, are now z d.; hens 8d. former- 
ly 5d. ; butter 7 d. formerly 5 d. per lib. of 24 Engliſh ounces; 
cheeſe 5s. per ſtone; beef, mutton, and pork, from 4s. to 58. 
fer ſtone. But the price of no article is ſo much felt, and ſo 
loudly complained of, as ſalt and leather, the taxes oa which 
{all heavily on the middling and lower claſſes of people. 

The clergy whoſe livings are fixed, ſuffer particularly by the 
advanced price of almolit every article neceſſary in a family; 
but, if our Judges continue to grant augmentations to miniſters 
on the ſame liberal principles they have done of late, it will in 
ome degree remedy this inconveniency, and is the only circum- 
ance that can enable them to maintain that reſpect in ſociety 
Viich they have hitherto done. 
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NUMBER XIV. 


UNITED PARISHES OF BRESSAy, 
BURRA, AND QUARFE. 


| (Preſbytery of Zetland.) 
By the Reverend Mr Joan Menzies, 


— —— — 


Situation, Extent, c. 


| HE names of theſe united pariſhes are probably df 

Daniſh or Norwegian extraction, but the meaning 
cannot now be aſcertained . The ifland of Breſſay is about 
4 miles long, and 2 broad; it lies to the eaſtward of the 
main land of ' Zerland, being ſeparated from it by Breſſi 
Sound. This Sound forms one of the beſt harbours in the 
world, Here the Dutch herring fleet rendezvous about the 
middle of june; and here are ſometimes to be ſeen a nuns 
ber of large veſſels, with valuable cargoes. Adjoining to Bret 
ſay, and on the 5. E. fide of it, lies the ſmall ifland of No 
one of the fineſt and moſt fertile in Shetland. QunarlF lies 
miles S. W. from theie iflands, and is part of the main land 
It is a valley, about two Engliſh miles long, and one broad; 
bounded on the E. by the fea, and part of the pariſh of Le: 
wick; on the W. by Cliff Sound, which divides it from the 


ifles of Barra and Trondra; on the S. by Coniſburgh; 2 
| 8 of 


* Only the termination a or ay, very common in Zetland 
and Orkney, denotes “ ſurrounded by the ſea,” 


on 


ſe] 
on 
a | 
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on the N. by the pariſh of Tingwall. The iſlands of Burra 
and Houſe are ſituated on the W. fide of the main land, and 
ſeparated from it by a narrow ſound. They lie ſo near to 
one another, that there is a communication between them by 
a bridge, They are about 4 miles long, and nearly r broad. 
Havera, another ſmall iſland belonging to this pariſh, is fitu- 
ated about half a mile to the ſouthward of Burra and Papa, 
on the N. W. Breſſay contains 366 merks of land, Quarff 
93, Burra and Havera 241, in all 200 merks, beſides outlets, 
which are not in the rentals, The paſture grounds are ex- 
tenſive, and feed great numbers of ſheep, cows, oxen, and 
horſes. In ſome places there are large meadows, which, in 
favourable ſeaſons, produce tolerable crops of hay. The hills 
afford excellent peats in great plenty. The whole rent is 
about 4000 1. Scotch. But the value of eſtates in this coun- 
try is not to be eſtimated from the rents payable to the land- 
lords, The fiſhing which their tenants are obliged to carry 
on for nem, more than doubles it. Services are allo demand- 
ed, which are ſometimes commuted for money. 


Climate, &c — The climate in this country is rather damp, 
but not unfavourable to health. There are no epidemical 
diſeaſes here. Laſt ſummer, a flow fever, which has been 
brought in by a foreign ſhip, prevailed in Breſſay, and has 
now got into Burra and Quarff. It is very infectious. The 
people could not procure proper nouriſhment to ſupport 
them under it, and a confiderable number died. Rheuma- 
tiſms are very common, owing partly to the dampneſs of the 
air, and partly to the alternate heats and colds, to which the 
people are neceſſarily ſubjected in the proſecution of their 
| buſineſs. Inoculation for the ſmall-pox has been of late ſuc- 
celsfully uſed in theſe pariſhes, About two years ago, a 
Joung gentleman inoculated 132 in the. iſles of Burra and 
| Houſe, 


— 
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Houſe, ſome of whom were 40 years of age, and not ons 
died. The people, though ſtrongly attached to their 914 
cuſtoms, ſubmit to this operation with a degree of readineß 
which does them credit. The ſcurvy does not prevail { 
much here as in ſome of the other pariſhes of this country, 
Convulſion fits are unknown, 

The coaſts of theſe pariſhes are, for the moſt part, bold 
and rocky. We have no rivers. There are a few lake 
and rivulets, in which excellent trout are ſometimes caught, 
In Breſſay there are 26 large fiſhing boats, in Quarff ;. 
They are fitted out at a conſiderable expence; and the ave- abl 
rage number of ling in a ſeaſon for each boat may be about Joy 
300. There are, beſides, a number of ſmall boats. In Bur- vil 
ra, Havera, and Papa, they have 28 boats of a leſſer ſize, and is | 
fitted out at little expence. In winter they fiſh for fillocks, 80 
{mall cod, haddocks, &c. A few tons of kelp are annually po 
made from the {ca ware. | gr 


Agriculture, —In the whole of theſe pariſhes there are not 
above 6 ploughs, and theſe of a very particular forin, a de- 


ſcription of which is given by the Reverend Mr Morriſon of m 
Delting. The farms are now ſo ſmall, that the people can. 1 
not afford to keep ploughs. Beſides, many of them are of t 
opinion, that ground turned up with the ſpade produces e 
richer crops than that which is ploughed. The ſoil of the if 


cultivated parts of Breſſay is a fine clay. Qne mode of im: 
provement has been adopted by ſome ' of the people, of this 
Hand, which, on account of its ſingularity, deſerses to be 
mentioned. In the vicinity of the hills, where the moſs is 
only one peat deep, they firſt take off the graſs ſods, lay them 
carefully aſide, then dig up the peats; after which they lay 
the ſods upon a fine clay bottom, preſs them down with their | 
teet, and afterwards have good crops of graſs and corn upon 

| them. 
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mem. Others, whoſe grounds are wet, have dug deep 
trenches, to dry and to divide their fields; and, by throwing 
the earth upon the ridges, greatly meliorate the ſoil, and 
riſe 2 or 3 good crops without any manure. The ſoil of 
Quarff is likewiſe clay, and, in ordinary ſeaſons, produces 
tolerable crops, though rather late, on account of the wetneſs 
of the ground. The ſoil of Burra is of different kinds. ln 
ſome places it is ſandy, in others a fine black earth, In good 
years, it produces grain iufficient for the conſumpt of the in- 
habitants, The people here manage their hay crop in a very 
abſurd manner. They never cut it but when wet; they al- 
low it to lie 2 or 3 weeks, even in the fineſt weather, and 
will not touch it, however dry, till it gets ſome ſhowers, and 
is bleached by the rains. By this time the ſubſtance is gone. 
So obſtinate are their prejudices on this head, that it is im- 
poſſible to convince them of th-ir error. The filing is a 
great obiiacle to improvements in agriculture, the chief ob- 
jet of the proprietors being to have as many fiſbermen upon 
their grounds as poſſible. I he farms, conſequently, are very 
ſmall, Few leaſes are granted. Many ſervices, the fad 
marks of ſlavery, are demanded. They muſt fiſh for their 
maſters, who either give them a fee entirely inadequate to 
their labour and their dangers, or take their fiſh at a low- 
er price than others wound give. It is true, that, in years of 
ſearcity, they mult depend upon their landlords for the means 
of ſubliſience, and are often deep in their debt. Bur why 
not allow them to make the beſt of their ſituation? Why 
not let them have leaſes upon reaſonable terms, and diſpoſe 
of their produce to thoſe who will give them the beſt price ? 
Why not let them fiſh for themſelves? Why ſhould the 
lird have any claim except for the ſtipulated rent? Neither 
the climate nor the ſoil are favourable to improvements in 

5 agriculture 3 
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agriculture; but, with proper encouragement, much might 
be done. 


Sheep, &'c.,—There are about gooo ſheep and oO milch 
cows, beſides oxen and young cattle, in theſe united pariſhe, 
The number of horſes is great, They are ſmall, but ver 
hardy. Many of the ſheep are of the beſt quality, and pro- 
duce fine wool, which is made into ſtockings, ſome of which 
ſell at a high price, and are reckoned the beſt of their kind 
by the merchants of Lerwick, The returns, however, to the Wh ** 


According 


maker are very ſmall. By manufacturing this wool into Io 

cloth, the people would gain much more. Few of then 2 

1 ſeem to be acquainted with the proper method of making ſe 

butter Cliceſe is never made here. The time of preparing Wl ® 

the ground. and fowing, is commonly from the middle of Wh © 

March to the iſt of May. The harveſt is for the moſt part el 

over by the end of September. p 

w 

Population Table. 
In Breſay In Quart. In Burra, Total 

and Noſs. Havera, & r 

| | Papa. a 

Families 1177 36 63 216 0 

Males 309 77 173 59 Ml © 

| Females 2361. , 40% 04 666 | 

- Under 10 175 1 99 316 | 
be From 10 to 20 114 35 88 237 
4 From 20 to 50 271 67 enn 476 
* From 50 to 0 80 28 28... 146 
1 From 70 to 8 24 2 12 30 
4 Above 0 6 83 2 10 
Total = 670 178 377 1223 

| 
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According to the regiſters of Preflay, there were 110 
males and 116 females baptiſed, and 63 conples married, in 
10 years preceding 1792. The regiſters of Burra and Quarff 
are in ſuch diforder, that no extract of marriages and bap- 
tiſms, to be depended upon, can be given from them, 

The return to Dr Webſter in 1755 was 1098 ſouls, 

From the beſt information which could be obtained on this 
ſubject, it appears, that, within theſe 20 years, the number 
of inhabitants in Breſſay and Quarff has increaſed at leaſt | 
200, Burra has long continued ſtationary in this reſpect. 
In moſt countries, the increaſe of population is reckoned an 
advantage, and juſtly. It is, however, the reverſe in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of Shetland. The farms are ſplit. The young 
are encouraged to marry, without having any ſtock. The 
conſequence is poverty and diſtreſs. Were manufactures 
eſtabliſhed here, to employ the people, and enable them to 
procure a comfortable ſubſiſtence, their increaſed numbers 
would be pleaſing to every patriotic mind; but, it is believed, 
that there is at preſent, in theſe iſlands, double the number 
of people they can properly maintain, 

There are about 79 ſcrvants, of both ſexes, in theſe pa- 
riſhes, the greateſt part of which are employed in country 
affairs. There are 11 taylors, 2 ſmiths, 4 ſhoemakers, 2 
carpenters, 1 joiner, 1 wheelwright. The people here diſ- 
cover great ingenuity in the different handicraft employments. 
Moſt of them are fclf-taught, and can work at different trades. 
Neceſſity has made them exert themſelves. 


Eeelefraflical State, e. The ſtipend is paid in butter and 
oil, with ſome money for boat-teind, and may be worth 65 1. 
It has not been augmented. The glebe is large. The manſe 
was built in 1782, and laſt ſummer was completely repaired 


at a very confiderable expence. There are 2 churches 10 
| Engliſh 
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Engliſh miles diſtant from one another. The one is in Breſ. ] 
ſay, very near the manſe; the other is in Burra. Neither of and 
them is in good order. The kirk of Burra is very antient, ord 
and has a large ſteeple; it ſeems to have been a Popiſh cha. bee 


pel. The heritors are 9 in number; but the greateſt part 0 tot 
theſe have very {mall property in the miniſtry. Sir Thomas bel 
Dundas is patron. The preſent incumbent is Mr John col 
Menzies, a bachelor, who was ſettled in May 1792. There ed 
is an eſtabliſhed ſchool in theſe pariſhes; and application has inc 
been made to the Society for propagating Chriſtian Knoy. cal 
ledge for a charity ſchool to Burra and Quarff, which has 1 
been granted, though not yet ęrected. It is much to be l. tai 


mented, that the education of youth is not more attended to ſn 
in this country. The people diſcover a quickneſs of appre- th 
henſion, and an aptneſs to learn, which deſerve to be en- ex 


couraged. Many of the young men go abroad, and ſuch of me 


them as have got a decent education, riſe to preferment, th 
The poor of Breflay have funds diſtin from thoſe of Burr: 
and Quarff, Theſe are managed by the different ſeſſions, A 
To the former belong the intereſt of 1501. Scots, and the in 
rent of 4 merks land, mortified by Mr William Humphry, vl 
formerly miniſter of theſe pariſhes. The latter have the in. . 
tereſt of 201. Sterling, and the rents of 8 merks land, morti- Ut 
fied by the ſame gentleinan. Theſe, with the colleCtions, i 
M 


which are very ſmall, afford them a ſcanty allowance “. 
Miſcellaneous 


* Beef is ſold at 14 d. per pound; a good ſheep may colt 45; 
chickens may be got at 2 d.; hens at 4d. ; and geeſe at 6d. 
A farm maid ſervant has 108. a pair of ſhoes, and a ſhirt, per 
annum. No man-ſervant can be got for the whole year. A 
houſe-maid has from 20s. to 258. per annum, beſides ſome gra- 
tuities. Labourers muſt be maintained in the families where 
they work; their wages are 6d. per day; for a maſon, from 
15 d. to 18 d.; a Wight, 16 d. 1 

e 
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Miſcellaneous Obſervations, —The people are very hoſpitable 
and obliging; they are regular in their attendance upon the 
ordinances of religion, None of them have for many years 
been charged with any crime, which could lay them open 
to the cognizance of the laws of their country, one woman 
belonging to Breſſay excepted, who, about 3 years ago, was 
convicted of coining and uttering Daniſh money, impriſon- 
ed and ſet on the pillory. They are not much diſpoſed to 
induſtry ; but the reaſon is obvious; they have no object to 
call forth their exertions. Convince them that it is their in- 
tereſt to labour, and they will approve themſelves good and 
fauhful workmen, They are immoderately fond of tea and 
ſnuff, For the ſake of theſe ſuperfluities, they will deny 
themſelves many of the neceſſaries of life. They are rather 
expenſive for their circumſtances, particularly in the manage- 
ment of their marriages and funerals ; and by theſe means 
they often contract debts which they can never diſcharge. 

Theſe united pariſhes enjoy very conſiderable advantages. 
Almoſt all the inhabitants of Lerwick are ſupplied with peats 
from the hills of Breſſay, and almoſt the whole people of 
Shetland with flares from its excellent quarries. They have 
2 good market for every article of proviſion. The fithing on 
the coaſt of Burra is carried on at a tmall expence. The 
fiſaermen ſet their lines in the evening, and draw them in the 
morning. Their winter fiſhings have been ſometimes known 

to 


We have great numbers of plovers, ſnipes, linnets, ſtarlings, 
and crows, but no muntowl, hares, or partridges. There are 


many rabbits in the iſlands of Noſs and Burra. The migratory. 


birds are the chalder, which retembles a lapwing ; they appear 
in March, and diſappear in September. Kittyweaks come here 
in great nuinbers in the ſpring, hatch their young in the clitts 
a the rocks, and go away; as it is ſuppoſed, to the coalt of 
Jutland in autumn. We have allo ſea-parrots and cormorants, 
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to exceed their ſummer's. They have upon their coaſt a fig; 
oyſter ſcalp, from which they take large rich oyſters. Hence 
they are, in general, in eaſy circumſtances. Nor have the 
rents of their lands been raiſed for ſome centuries. The 
people of Quarff are frequently employed in tranſporting 
goods from the one fide of the country to the other, which 
brings them in conſiderable ſums, 

To better the circumſtances of the people, it is neceſſary 
to give them larger farms, long leaſes, and liberty to diſpoſe 
of their produce to the beſt advantage. 'To employ thoſe 
who have no farms, and are in a great meaſure idle, manu- 
factories of woollen cloth and fiſhing-lines ſhould be eſta 
bliſned. They ſhould be taught to turn their raw hides to 
account, by tanning them, The women ſhould learn to ſpin 
flax, by which they might probably earn 5 d. or 6d. a day, 
inſtead of 1d. or 13d. which they now earn by Knitting 
ſtockings. A linen manufactory might afterwards be erected 
with great advantage *. 


Few 


* There are ſeveral ruins of PiQiſh caſtles in this miniſtry, 
but too inconſiderable to merit a deſcription here. There ar: 
alſo ſeveral perpendicular ſtones, about 9 feet high, erected, 10 
doubt, for the purpoſe of commemorating ſome great event, 
but of which we have no account. One of them, however, it 
the iſland of Breſſay, makes an excellent land-mark to ſhips 
coming into Breſſay Sound, Near the iſland of Noſs, there 152 
rock or holm, perpendicular on all ſides, and about 150 feet 
high. The oppoſite rock on the iſland is nearly of equal height, 
and diſtant from the other about 240 feet. This holm, which 
is quite level on the top, produces excellent graſs, which 
maintains ſheep during the ſummer ſeaſon. Although it ap- 
peared inacceſſible on all ſides, the apparent richneſs of th: 
graſs, or, as ſome ſay, the vaſt quantities of ſea-fowl which 
breed on it, induced the proprietor, many years ago, to endes. 
vour to fall upon ſome means of paſling between the iſland and 
it. Accordingly, a daring iflander attempted to climb up, and 
ſucceeded, e fixed poſts in the ground, about two feet and? 
half from each other, correſponding poſts being fixed on _ 

125 oppor? 
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Few years paſs in which ſhips are not caſt away upon theſe 
dangerous coaſts, Sailors unacquainted with the coaſt, eſpe- 
cially in thick weather, and in dark nights, are ready to 
miſtake the opening between the iſlands of Breſſay and Nos 
for the entrance to Breflay Sound , and, if they come too 
near the rocks, are in danger of being daſhed to pieces. A 
light upon Noſs Head, which would be ſeen at a great diſ- 
tance, might prevent ſuch diſaſters, It could be erected at 
no great expence. This matter certainly deſerves the atten- 
ton of Government, _ 

The people here are all Preſbyterians of the eſtabliſhed 
Church of Scotland. Their language is the ſame with that 
of the inhabitants of North Britain. The names of places 
are derived from the Daniſh and Norwegian languages, and 
are ſaid to be very expreſſive of the ſituation. 


N U M- 


oppoſite ſide. Ropes are ſtretched acroſs, from the one fide to 
the other, upon which a wooden cradle ſlides along, and af. 
fords a ſafe conveyance between the iſland and the holm. The 
man who firſt aſcended the rock, would not take the benefit of 
returning in the cradle, but, attempting to return the ſame 
way he went up, fell, and was unfortunately killed. The re- 
ward which he was to have received from the laird, had he 
come back ſafe, was a horſe, cow, ſheep, &c. Sheep are now 
annually put into the holm in the beginning of the ſeaſon, and 
taken out in autumn in excellent condition. Many of the ſeas 
low! which breed here are fine delicate eating. ; 
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NUMBER XV. 
PARISH OF LESSUDDEN OR ST BOSWELLs, 


( Preſbytery of Selkirk.—Synod of Merſe and Tevit. 
dale.—County of Roxburgh. ) 


By the Reverend Mr Jonn Scaps. 


. — — 


Origin of the Name. 


A CONSIDERABLE village in this pariſh goes by the name 

of Leſſudden, which it is ſuppoſed to have got from its 
having been once the reſidence of one Aidan, Biſhop of Lin- 
disfarne. Lis being a Scoto-Celtie word, ſignifying reſidenc, 
Lt5-Aidan, the reſidence of Aidan, by a careleſs pronunciz- 
tion, might in time become what it now is, Lefſudden. Aidan 
was educated in the monaſtery of Icolmkill, and is mentioned 
in terms of refpect by Bede, in his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory“ 
St Boiſil was a diſciple of St Cuthbert, and for ſome time be- 
longed to the monaſtery of Old Melroſe, in the neighbour- 
hood of this place. 


Extent, Produftions, &c.— This pariſh, which is ſituated on 
the banks of the Tweed, within 10 miles of Kelſo, 5 of Mel. 
role, 


* Such as are diſpoſed to inquire farther into the life of 
Biſhop Aidan, may conſult Dr Mackenzie's lives of the Scotch 
writers, vol. 1. p. 359. Bede, Hay's Reliquae Sacrae, and 
Spottiſwood's Church Hiſtory. But the more general name of 
the pariſh, and the proper name of the church, is S/ Boſwell 
from St Boiſil a French monk, who is ſaid to have founded it 
about the beginning of the ſeventh century. 
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roſe, and 7 of Jedburgh, is from E. to W. about 3 miles 
long. Towards the E. it is narrow, but becomes broader to 
the weſtward ; and, at the broadeſt, may be about a mile and 
a half, or near 2 miles wide. The oil, in general, is good; 
that which lies on the banks of the Tweed, and in ſundry 
other places of the pariſh, is fine; and even the grounds 
which are the worſt, are capable of great improvemert, by 
the uſe of lime or marl. Of late, much has been done, and 
the ſpirit of cultivation continues to operate, The expence 
of improving with lime is great, as the lime muſt come either 
from the Lothian kilns, or thoſe on the border of England, 
Each cart-load, drawn by 2 horſes, and conſiſting of 12 fir- 
lots, coſts from 10s, to 128. Six, eight, or nine of theſe 
cart-loads, according to the nature of the ground, are em- 
tloyed upon an acre ; but this expence is many times repaid 
vith intereſt, from the melioration of the land, Fine wheat 
has been raiſed on fome pieces of land in this pariſh, which, 
leſs than 40 years ago, were thought incapable of producing 
ſuch a valuable article. Wheat is raifed in due proportion to 
the extent of the farms every where in the pariſh, which, in 
many places, yields to none in l eviotdale in point of quality. 
In the whole, from 450 to 500 bulls. are raiſed annually. 
Barley is cultivated in proportional plenty, and with ſucceſs; 
and the fame may be faid of oats and peaſe. On the lands 
near T'weedſide, the cold ſeed peaſe are commonly ſown, 
and as commonly productive of fine crops. In fundry places, 
turnips either are or may be fown with advantage; they are 
ound to grow to a good ſize. The whole lands are remark- 
ably well adapted for yielding fine crops of graſs. 

The principal market for the wheat raiſed here is Dalkeith, 
Peebles furniſhes a demand for a good deal. A conſiderable 
quantity of the barley is diſpoſed of at Melroſe, ſome at Dal» 


keuh and elſewhere, beſide what is ground with peaſe into 
bread- 
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bread-meal. and fold both at home and in other places ad. 
jacent. The peaſe are in requeſt, and find various purcha. 
ſers; and, with reſpect to the oats, the manufacture of then 
into meal, and the conveyance of it to the Lothian markets, 
is an article of trade, | 


Rent, &c.—As in other places, ſo here, land has riſen, 
and is upon the riſe, The valued rent is 4330 l. 18s, 2d. 
Scotch. The real rent it is not ſo eaſy to aſcertain exacthy, 
as ſeveral cultivate their own lands, but it is probably from 
16001. to 18001. Sterling. 


St BeofwelPs Fair.—St Boſwell's fair is held on a large 
green of the ſame name, through which pafles the turnpike 
road from! he Lothians to Jedburgh, &c. It holds in the 
name o his Grace the Duke of Buccleugh, and is ſaid to be 
the greateſt in the ſouth of Scotland. It is held annually on 
the 18th of July, or on the Monday following, if the 18th fall 
on Sunday; but its happening either on the Monday or 82. 
turday, is very jutily thought to occaſion much inattention to 
the religious oblervance of the Sabbath. The evil has been 
complained of, but no remedy has yet been applied. If the 
day be fine, the concourſe of people is immenſe; and, what- 
ever it be, buſineſs brings a great multitude, of which ſome 
come from a very conſiderable diſtance. Sheep are a prin- 
cipal article of commerce. Great flocks of ſheep of all de- 
nominations are brought from all parts of the adjacent coun- 
try, and generally find ſo ready a market, as to be diſpoſed 
of early in the morning, at lateſt in the forenoon. Black 
cattle are alſo numerous; and the ſhow of horſes has uſually 
been fo fine, that buyers come from many places both of 
England and Scotland. Linen cloth is another article. Great 
numbers of people throughout the neighbouring country em- 


ploy 
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ploy themſelves during winter in ſpinning z they endeavour to 
get their webs ready againſt the fair, where they are pretty 
fire of a market, though not always of a ſufficient recompence 
for their expences and labour; nevertheleſs, upon the whole, 
they get ſuch prices as encourage them to be induſtrious in 
the ſame line. The prices, according to the quality of the 
cloth, are from 10d. and 18. to 3s. 6d. 4s. and 4s. 6d. 
ter yard. Some provide themſelves in linen at this fair, al- 
ledging that they can furniſh themſelves cheaper and better 
2t it, than they could do by manufacturing at home. This 
may poſſibly be true; for, in genteel families, the expence of 
maintaining the workers will be higher than the ſpinſter in a 
cottage, while the ſkill and care beſtowed on the work are 
equal. Booths, (or, as they axe here called, craims), contain- 
ing hardware and haberdaſhery goods, are erected in great 
numbers at the fare, and ſtored with ſuch articles as ſuit the 
generality. The money turned in the courſe of the day at 
this fair is gueſſed to be from 80001. to 10,0001. Sterling. 
The Duke of Buccleugh receives a certain rate or toll upon 
ſheep, cattle, and all other commodities brought into the fair 
for ſale. Old ſheep pay 1 merk Scotch per ſcore, lambs one 
half of that ſum, and ſo on. This toll is ſometimes collected 
by people appointed for the purpoſe; but it is more common- 
ly let to ſome individual for ſuch a ſum of money as can be 
agreed on. The higheſt at which it ever was let was 531. 
the loweſt 33 1. and the average is ſuppoſed to be about 381. 


Ecclgſiaſtical State, — The church, between 3 and 4 years 
ago, was ruinous, unpleaſant, extremely cold, and injurious 
to health; but, by a thorough repair, has been made one of 
the beſt in the country. The expence incurred was 100 l. 
Sterling, The manſe and offices are quite new, having been 
iniſhed in ſummer 1791. The church and manſe are in a 

pleaſant 
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pleaſant ſituation on the banks of the Tweed; but the churg 
is not in the moſt centrical ſituation for the convenieney of 
the pariſh, , Lhe ſtipend conſiſts of 54 bolls of oats, 26 bolk 
of bear or barley, both of the meaſure of Dryburgh Abbey, 
ahd 241. 6s. in money. The common meaſure of thi 
country is the Teviotdale boll, which contains 15 pecks; 
but the Abbey boll contains only 14, which reduces the vic. 
tual in the ſtipend to $0 bolls of oats, and 24 of barley, Te. 
viotdale meaſure, The money ſtipend, 241. 6s. ariſes chief 
out of a converſion, by which the incumbent is a great loſer 
The glebe conſiſts of about 4 Scotch acres, and the land ei. 
ceedingly good. In addition to this, the incumbent has fone 
banks, in name of a grafs glebe; but the greateſt part of 
them being dangerous for either horſe or cow to teed on, no 
material advantage is derived from them. A procels to pro- 
cure ſome {mall addition to the living is in contemplation *, 


Scho. — There is an eſtabliſhed ſchoolmaſter in Leſſudden, 
where he has a good comfortable houſe, and teaches reading 
of Englſh, writing, arithmetic, book-keeping, menfuration, 
&c. with the principles and the books uſcd by beginners in 
the Latin tongue. Beſide the ſchool wages, he has a legal 
falary of 100 merks Scotch; but, upon his application, the 
heritors, at a meeting lately held, unanimouſly agreed to aug- 
ment his ſalary to 1001, Scotch; which addition to his li 


ving, they have given him ground to believe, will be conti. 
nued 


In the bank of the graſs glebe next the Tweed, there art 


ſundry ſprings of water, one of which is reported to be of 4 


chalybeate quality; but no experiments which are now remem- 
bered, have been made to aſcertain its properties. It has, how: 
ever, been long, and ſtill is, uſed in ſcorbutic caſes, ſome fa 


with great ſucceſs; and it is in the recollection of many, that 
ſundry people have thought themſelves ſo much benefited by , 


that they made a point of uſing it either on the ſpot, or of h- 
ving it brought to them, | 
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aued whilſt he continued to merit their approbation as he 
had done. The tchoolmaſter is fſeffion-clerk, clerk to the 
heritors in their meetings, and collector of ſuch ſums as they 
have occaſion to aſſeſs themſelves in, for each of which of- 
fices he has a certain allowance. Fifty ſcholars, at an ave- 
rage, attend the ſchool through the year “. @ a 


_— 


Population.—There is no reaſon to believe that this pariſh 
ever was very populous ; perhaps its preſent inhabitants are 
as numerous as at any period of which we are well informed. 
The village of Leſſudden, indeed, was once more populous 
than it is now; but then, in ſeveral other parts of the pariſh, 
there was ſcarce any population at all. The return to Dr 
Webſter in 1755 was 309 fouls. The whole number at pre- 
ſent, incluſive of children, amount to about 500. Of theſe, 
about 300 reſide in Leſſudden, and about 200 in the other 
parts of the pariſh, The people, in general, are of a ſober 
and frugal turn both of mind and manners, In Leſſudden 
there may be from 85 to go children, and elſewhere in the 
pariſh from 50 to 55. 

The births, taken at an average for the laſt 5 years, are 14 
annually, the marriages 5, and the burials 10. 

The poor on the pariſh-roll, at preſent, are fewer than for 
lome years paſt, being only 3 in number; they receive from 
1s. to 28. per week, which is raiſed by an aſſeſſment every 
half year upon the proprietors of land and their tenants, and, 
at an average for the laſt 10 years, has amounted to about 


141. 128. per annum. The money collected weekly at the 
church, 


9 The wages allowed by the records of the pariſh are, for 
teaching Engliſh, 1s. per quarter; for Engliſh and writing, 
Is. 6d.; for Engliſh, writing, and arithmetic, 2s. ; and ne 
particular ſum per quarter is condeſcended upon ſor Latin, 
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church, (which is from 51. to 61. in the year), together with 
what is brought in by the mort-cloth and the dues upon 
marriage proclamations, is employed by the kirk-ſeflion ty 
give occaſional aſſiſtance to the neceſſitous not on the poor' 


roll, and at times to add to the comfort of thoſe who receive 
the bounty of the heritors. 


Fuel. — This neceſſary of life we are obliged to procure 
an expence which with difficulty we are able to afford. Ther: 
are many caſes in which a moderate competency of ſiring, to 
put over the ſeverity of the winter, takes moſt of the money 
which a family of decent working people, after maintaining 
themſelves, can be ſuppoſed to ſave, All honeſt, though 
humble ſhifts, are therefore made to provide and fave fuel. 
Coals are the common, and indeed the cheapeſt firing. 'They 
are brought to this place either from the collieries in Lothian, 
which are at the diſtance of 27 or 28 miles, or from Etal in 
Northumberland, which is 24 or 25 miles diſtant. But the 
greateſt part of what is uſed here, comes from the Lothians, 
and is brought by the returning carts, which carried from 
home oat-meal or grain to Dalkeith market, A cart with 2 
horſes commonly brings 14 cwt. of coals, which coſt the pur- 
chaſer 18. per cwt. and yet the driver is ſaid to have but 
poor profits. From this almoſt unſupportable expence, which 
is more likely to increaſe than decreaſe, perhaps nothing can 
deliver this part of the country, unleſs the canal which ha 
been ſpoken of as intended to come to Ancrum bridge, 
ſhould be carried into effect. To this ſcarcity, and conf: 
quent high price of firing, may be imputed in part the too 
common complaint of rheumatiſm, or what ſome of the 
people call the pains, which are often very diſtreſſing, a3 
too often not well treated by the patients themſelves. 


Mifceltanea 
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Miſcellaneous Ohſervations.— There are in this pariſh 102 
horſes, and 279 black cattle. Of the latter, go are milch 
cows, The number of ſheep cannot be exactly aſcertained, 
as it varies in different years, according as the proprietors and 
farmers find it convenient to keep them. 

The Tweed, which runs cloſe by Leſſudden, in addition to 
the beauty and pleaſantneſs which it gives to the country, is 
likewiſe productive of advantages. Between this place and 
Berwick, is a diſtance of more than 30 miles; and yet not 
only here, but much higher up the water, fine and large ſal- 
mon are caught in the ſeaſon, and ſold in the country at the 
moderate price of from 2d. to 3d. per lib. ; but the greateſt 
part is bought up by people who find it their intereſt to car- 
ry them elſewhere. * Salmon of 28 lib. weight have been 
caught; but from 6 to 18 lib. is the ordinary weight of 
thoſe taken hereabouts ; ſo that, at the proper times, the 
neighbourhood is ſeldom at a loſs for a ſmall ſalmon, which 
proves a great conveniency to families, and contributes to the 
bettering of the circumſtances of thoſe concerned in the fiſh- 
ing. 


NU M. 
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NUMBER XVI. 


PARISH OF NEWBATTLE. 


( Preſvytery of Dalkeith.—Synod of Lothian and Tweed. 
dale, Couniy of Mid Lothian.) 


By the Reverend Mr James BROWN. 


Extent, Soil, Se. 


HE outlines of the pariſh of Newbattle form an irre. 

gular triangle, the baſe of which paſſes in a 8. W. 
direction from Fordel houſe to Newbyres-tower. The other / 
two ſides meet in a point a little to the N. E. of the church, 
Its utmoſt length and breadth may each of them meaſure 4 
Engliſh miles. 

There is a great diverſity in the ſoil of this pariſh, In the me 
valley which lies on the N. E. quarter, and which conceals, Tl 
till a near approach, the church, the village, and family-ſcat 
of the Marquis of Lothian, the ſoil conſiſts of a rich loam, 
and is in many places 4 feet deep. As it reſts upon a ſtra- 
tum of ſharp gravel, the ſurface is ſpeedily drained; and 
hence the air of this place is much better than might be ex- 
pected from its poſition. From the valley the country riſes 
ſouthward to its ſummit, in the courſe of two miles. This 
hill traverſes the whole pariſh, The foil on the N. fide 
grows worſe as one aſcends, ſhifting to a wet and whitiſh 
clay; but, when cultivated with proper ſpirit and {kill, it car- 
ries very ample crops. 'The ſouthern ſlope of this elevated 

| track 
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ack ſhows a ſurface marſhy and unproductive. In this pa- 
iſh, indeed, the extremes of fertility and of barrenneſs bor. 
der upon each other; for, on the 5. W. quarter, there are 
many hundred acres worth ſcarcely half a crown each of rent; 
while in the valley of Newbattle there are ſeveral incloſures, 
et for tillage, at 4 J. an acre. | 

Upon the beſt lands, the ordinary rotation is, 1ſt, wheat 
iter fallow 3; 2d, peaſe and beans; 3d, barley, ſown down 
with graſs ſeeds 3 4th and 5th, hay crops; 6th, oats; after 
which the ground is fallowed again, or cropped, where the 
ſoil is light, with potatoes. In the upper grounds, which are 
ſrampy and expoſed, the lands are kept ſeveral years in 
eraſs, On its being broken up, a crop of oats is taken; this 
is ſucceeded by a green crop; after which, the moſt common 
method is to ſow down oats with graſs feeds “. 


Minerals, Limeſtone and coals are found in abundance in 
this pariſh, the whole of which may be ſaid to be under-laid 
with them. The coal, particularly, produces every year 
above 10001, of free profit; and yet we felt as much as 
many others, the recent ſcarcity of that neceſſary article. 
This evil was not, as ſome have ſuppoſed, an effect of the in- 
creaſing demand. The truth is, that the colliers can earn in 
three days as much as may ſupport them very fully through 
the week; they become diſſipated and untractable; they in- 


ſiſt 


Upon the higheſt point of the hill already mentioned, and 
which is 680 feet above the level of the ſea, there are the re- 
mains of an antient incloſure, well known by the name of the 
Roman Camp. Being crowded with firs, it is of difficult acceſs, 
and cannot be examined with a proper degree of accuracy. It 
is of a quadrangular figure, with an opening to the S. E. It 
contains nearly 3 acres of ground, and ſeems, from its poſition, 


io have been wiſely choſen, as a place both of defence and of 
obſervation, 


FI 
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fiſt upon making their own terms; and, if the abuſe of thy 
liberty which was lately extended to them, could be admitted 
as a ſufficient reaſon for abridging it, many reſtrictions mipht 


be ſuggeſted which would be uſeful both to the public and 
themſelves. 


Population. According to Dr Webſter's report, the num. 
bers in this pariſh, in the year 1755, amounted to 1439 ſouls, 
By an. account received from the former incumbent, they 
conſiſted, in the 1779, of 1670 ſouls; and, from a minute 
enumeration made of the inhabitants in March 1793, the ex- 
act ſtate of the population is 606 males, and 689 females, or 
1295 ſouls; of whom 1017 are of the eſtabliſhed Church, 
and 278 of the Seceſſion. | | 

Hence it is evident, that, for ſome years paſt, the number 
of the people have been rapidly decreaſing; nor is it difficult 
to aſſign ſufficient cauſes for this uncomfortable fact. The farms 
now caſt into larger diviſions, and tilled by ſervants, many 
of whom are ſingle. The village of Newbattle, which wa 
once very populous, has been left to languiſh under many 
diſcouragements, The lands of ſeveral proprietors and feuers 
have been bought up by the family of Lothian, with a view 
to the extenſion of their pleaſure grounds and eſtate ; and 
not a few, who once found employment in this place, have 
gone into ſituations more favourable to their induſtry, and 
left the different villages of the pariſh in a neglected and de- 
caying ſtate. 

The births, at an average of 10 years, amount annually to 
28; the deaths, taken at the ſame average, to 32; and the 
marriages to 13. Thus it appears, that the number of buri- 
als is as 8 to 7, above the number of births; but, when it is 

conſidered, that ſeveral parents negle& the regiſtration of 
their children's names, and that many alſo who have leſt 
the 
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the pariſh, are brought back to be interred with their anceſ- 
tors, theſe circumſtances are perhaps ſufficient to account for 
this unfavourable balance. 

4 

Poor, Eecleſiaſticul State, and Schools. — There are 20 perſons, 
ta medium, who receive a monthly ſupply from the kirk- 
ſeſuon; they draw from 28. to 28. 6d. each; but, as the 
zunual contributions, dues, and fines included, ſeldom exceed 
34]. there has been a neceſſity, upon two different occaſions, 
of ſupplying the deficiency by an atlefiment, | 

The church, which was built in 1727, has an agree- 
able air of neatneſs and propriety ; and the manſe having 
undergone a late repair, is at preſent in very good condition, 
The ſtipend, as augmented in 1789, conſiſts of 8 bolls of 
wheat, 24 bolls of barley, 24 bolls of oats, and 60 l. in mo- 
rey; and the glebe, which lies at ſome diſtance from the 
manſe, contains 6 acres of excellent ground. 

The ſchool was carried, many years ago, from this village 
to another, which, though nearer to the center of the pariſh, 
found inconvenient, on account of its remoteneſs from 
the moſt populous and frequented quarters. It is attended 
by about 45 ſcholars, whoſe wages, if well paid, would 
amount to 101. The ſchoolmaſter's ſalary, and his emolu- 


ave ments as ſeſſion-clerk, may bring 121. or 141. more; a pro- 
nd viſion, it muſt be granted, inadequate to the ſupport of a man 
de. of merit in an important profeſſion. 

to Miſcellaneous Obſervations, —The farmers of this pariſh, 
he though reduced in point of numbers, have improved, on the 
ri- other hand, in their conſequence and character; and their 
ls mode, both of thinking and living, is much more liberal than 
of that of their predeceſſors. The lower orders, when their 
eſt manners are conſidered, are likewiſe entitled to a favourable 


he report. 


times, belonged to the Abbey, the monks of which were of 
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report. They are, for the moſt part, induſtrious, which pro. Wl A 
cures them a competence, and frugal, which preſerves then bu 
in the poſſeſſion of this bleſſing; after which, it is unnece;, WW fit 
ſary to add, that they are, in general, ſatisfied with ther th 
condition. : 0 by 

Newbattle Abbey, the ſeat of the Marquis of Lothian, is w 
large modern building; and the plan of it, eſpecially within, Wl th 
diſcovers the taſte and judgment of the architect. In the 
library are ſeveral manuſcripts in folio, written upon vellun, Wl m 
in the Saxon character; and every page of them is adorned b 
with pictures, emblematic of the reſpective ſubjects of which ct 
they treat. Of theſe books, the moſt highly finiſhed are, b 

Jean Boceace des cas des nobles Hommes et Femmes, 140g, 

Fohn Tikyt hymn. 

Titus Livius, per P. Berceun, 

Auguſtin de la Cite de Dieu, 
And, in all of them, the figures are coloured and gilded 
with ſo much delicacy and richneſs, as to afford a very inte- 
reſting ſpecimen of the labour and elegance with which they 
have been executed. Theſe manuſcripts had, in former 


the Ciſtertian order. It was founded and endowed by Dx 
vid I. A wall ſurrounded it, which is almoſt entire, and re- 
tains the name of the Montland wall, The modern houle is 
raiſed upon the ſpot which was formerly occupied by the 
monaſtery, and ſtands ſurrounded by a level lawn, containing 
about 30 acres of ground. It is watered, on the one fide, by 
the river South Eſk, which, after toiling through the rocks 
of Cockpen, flows along the park in a quiet ſtream, and is 
over-hung with flouriſhing plantations. On the other fide 
it is ſkirted by a waving line of woods, which, complying 
with the aſcents and ſwellings of the banks, are ſeen riſing 
above one another, and exhibit a beautiful variety of ſhades. 

- ; At 
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at the eaſt end, it is terminated by an aged bridge, rudely 
built, and overſpread with ivy; ranges of trees, in the oppo- 
fite direction, cloſe at a proper diſtance into viſtas; while 
the eye, in wandering over the beauties of the ſcene, is caught 
by the ſimple ſpire of the pariſh church, and by the ſmoke, 
which, mounting from the adjacent village, lingers among 
the tops of the trees, | 

In the boſom of the park are many ſingle trees, which 
make a venerable and majeſtic appearance. One of them a 
beech, at a yard above the ground, meaſures 19 feet in cir- 
cumferencez the diſtance between the tips of its extreme 
branches is 108 feet; its trunk, before it begins to ſpread, 
riſes to the height of 22 feet, and it contains, including its 
principal limbs, 710 cubic feet of waod. And yet this tree 
does not greatly exceed the dimenſions of many others in the 
parks. All of them, in their proper ſeaſon; put forth a cloſe 
and vigorous foliage; nor can any thing but a climate, and 
foil the moſt favourable, account for their riſing, and ſpread- 
ing to ſuch a ſize. From the fame cauſes, the art of gar- 
dening is carried on very ſucceſsfully around us. Green 
peas and cherries are pulled in this place, in the end of May, 
and beginning of June; and, in a good ſeaſon, the finer kinds 


of fruits arrive, without forcing, at their maturity and fla- 
vour, 
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NUMBER XVII. 
PARISH OF RUTHWELL, 


( Preſhytery of Annan. County and Synod of Dun. 
2? fries.) 


By the Reverend Mr JohN CRAI1G. 


Name, Extent, Sc. 


O far back as the fourteenth century, this pariſh is cal- 
led, in a charter by Thomas Randolph Earl of Murray, 

to his nephew Sir William Murray, Ryva/, and that name 
is continued in all ſucceeding charters to Sir William's de- 
ſcendants. This, however, has been changed in more mo- 
dern times to Ruthwell, or more probably Ruthwald. Wald 
or wold in Saxon fignifying a wood; the appellation is pro- 
perly applied, there being ſtill extenſive natural woods in the 
pariſh ; and, from the number of trees found in the moſſes, 
it is evident that, at a remote period, they were much more 
conſiderable. The pariſh extends from E. to W. along the 
Solway Frith, about 6 miles in length, and the broadeſt part 
is not more than 3 miles: It is bounded on the E. by the pa- 
riſh of Cummertrees; on the S. by the Frith; on the W. by 
the Water of Lochar, which divides it from Caerlaverock; 


and on the N. by the pariſhes of Dalton and Mouſewald. 


The land riſes in a gentle acclivity, from the ſea to the end 
of the ridge called Dalton Bank, which begins here, and ter- 
minates 
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— 


minates in the pariſh of Tinwald, a few miles to the north- | 
ward, ſeparating the two vallies of Nith and Annan. 


Sil, Climate, &'c.— The ſoil, though in ſome places ſhal- 
low and inclined to ſand, is, in general, when properly ma- 
red and managed, ſufficiently fertile; and, as the expoſure 
x good, the crops are early, a fingular advantage in this part 
of the country. Situated upon the ſea, the air is of courſe 
moiſt, but by no means unhealthy. Many perſons from dif- 
ferent parts of the country repair here in ſummer for the be- 
nefit of bathing, and ſea air. The ſea has rather receded 
from the Scotch ſide of the Frith of late years, and the tides 
do not riſe to the ſame height they did formerly, ſo that the 
land has gained conſiderably, and large tracks of green merſe 
now appear, where the tides flowed over a ſurface of ſand. 
It was, ſome time ago, in the contemplation of Lord Stor- 
mont, the proprietor of theſe. lands, to attempt an embank- 
ment for recovering a confiderable track of theſe flat ſands, 
and preventing their being inundated, as is done in Holland, 
but the violence of the tides diſcouraged the undertaking, 
and nature is herſelf now performing what art was to have 
accompliſhed; the green ground or merſe extending almoſt 
a mile further than it did ſome years ago. At the mouth 
of the Lochar there is a ſmall port, where barks and little 
coaſting veſſels load and deliver coals and grain. 


Population. — The pariſh is the property of four heritors, 
(but much the greateſt part of it belongs to the Viſcount of 
Stormont, ) of theſe only two are reſident. The number of 
fouls is 106 1, whereof 5 19 are males, and 542 females. The 
inhabitants have increaſed within this laſt twenty years in 
the proportion of five to three, which may be aſcribed firſt 
{0 the diviſion of large farms into ſmaller poſſeſſions, and 


partic ularly 
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particularly the extenſive track called the Mains of Comlon- 
gan, conſiſting of above 2000 acres, formerly kept for pal. 
ture; and, ſecondly, to the lime quarries lately diſcovered 
near Comlongan, which have given employment to many la. 
bourers; for whoſe accommodation Lord Stormont has built 
a ſmall village upon the fide of the military road, where 3 
garden and a little poſſeſſion of land is incloſed and annexed 
to each dwelling houſe.—The return to Dr Webſter in 1755 
was wy 599 ſouls, 


 Becfaftical due, Se. The church is an ancient fabric, 
perhaps now the moſt ſo of any in this part of the country; 
it is a long building, remarkably narrow, and has a projecting 
aile or wing joined to it, which was formerly the burial place 
of the Murrays of Cockpool, and is now of the family of 
Stormont. . The ſtipend is 761. Sterling yearly, and is paid 
in money. The glebe conſiſts of 36 acres, a great part of 
which was laid off to the miniſter at the diviſion of a com- 
mon where he had a ſervitude. The manſe is large and 
commodious, and built of brick about ſixty years ago. The 
Viſcount of Stormont is patron.— The poor are not numer- 
ous, and are ſupported from the weekly collections in the 
church ; where theſe prove deficient, a voluntary charitable 
contribution is made by the inhabitants, as often as they are 
called upon, and the ſupply received upon ſuch occaſions is 
always ſo ample as to anſwer the immediate wants or necel- 
ſities of the poor, whether ariſing from dearth of proviſions, 
or other incidental cauſes. There is a good ſchool in the 
pariſh, where children are taught Latin, writing, arithmetic, 
-book-keeping, navigation, and other branches of education; 
and as ſome come from diſtant parts, they are boarded in 
the ſchoolmaſter's houſe, which is fitted up with ſuitable ac- 
commodations, The falary is only 100 merks Scots. 
| | Villages 
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Villages and Roadiu.— Ruthwell, in which a privilege of 
holding markets and fairs was given by the old charters to 
the family of Cockpool, is the only village in the pariſh, It 
ij a long ſtraggling place, through which the high road from 
Dumfries to Annan paſſed, before the military road was 
made. The houſes were formerly all built of clay; but 
theſe have lately been pulled down, and the whole rebuilt at 
the ex pence of Lord Stor mont with ſtone and ſlates; the 
fireet has alſo been enlarged, and laid out in a ſtraight line. 
The high road from Portpatrick to England, made by the mi- 
litary at the expence of government, runs through this pa- 
riſh from E. to W. And, ia conſequence of an act of Par- 
lament lately paſſed, auother road was laſt year made to the 
northward, and running almoſt parallel to the military road, 
which ſhortens the diſtance between Annan and Dumfries 
ſomething, more than a mile, Tolls are now levied upon 
both roads, ; 


Manufatures, Fiſheries, &c. No ſpecies of manufacture 
in the linen or woolen branches are carried on in this pariſh, 
but, in the ſummer ſeaſon, the people upon the ſea coaſt em» 
ploy themſelves in making a kind of coarſe falt, which an- 
ſwers the common uſes tolerably well. They practiſe the fol- 
lowing method: When the tides have riſen very high, and 
covered the ſands for three or four days, a white cruſt is left 
upon the ſand, from which all the freſh water particles 
are exhaled by the heat of the ſun during the neap tides, and 
the remanent ſubſtance appears to the eye like pounded cryſ- 

tal. This cruſt is pared off by a machine formed like a rok 
ler, only the moveable part of the roller is here immoveable, 

and has projecting from it, about half an inch longitudinally, 

a piece of thin iron, which ſcrapes vp the cruſt into heaps, 

together with a portion of the ſand, The whole is carried off 

in 
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in carts to the ſhore, and piled up in one heap. When 
ſufficient quantity has been collected, the people dig a little 
ſquare pit in the ground, at one end whereof they form, with Wiſh un i 
tough ſtrong clay raiſed a foot above the ſurface, a biſon 13 WM «d » 
feet long, 3 in width, and 3 deep, which riſes, from the vr 
mouth of the little pit, in a gentle aſcent to the further end; Wil cific 
the bottom of the baſon is laid with ſquare white coloured four 
peats, and above theſe, clean turf ſods cat from the mere WW hav 
with the green ſides up, are placed, joined as cloſe as poſlible Wi tho! 
to one another and to the ſides of the baſon. After thus fimi 
preparing the baſon, a layer about a foot and a half thick, Wi ſho! 
taken from the heap of ſand formerly laid up, is placed above i ce(s 
the ſods, and ſea water being poured upon it, filtrates through Wi «ee: 
the whole maſs, and, when it comes to the lower end of the full 
baſon, runs off by a ſmall tube into the pit or reſervoir, | 
When the ſaline particles of the ſand in the baſon are by this 
means carried off, it is removed, and new ſand put in, which 
is managed in the ſame manner. The proper ſtrength of 
the liquor in the reſervoir is aſcertained by its carrying an 
egg; and when this happens, it is boiled in lead or iron pans 
until a reſiduum of dry ſalt remains, which is taken up in 
wicker baſkets; a liquid, ſomething of the appearance of oil, 
runs from it, which the people call falt droppings, and eſteem 
a good remedy for rheumatic complaints and ſprains. The 
falt thus made is neither ſo white, nor ſo ſtrong as that from 
the ſalt pans. A meaſure of it weighing about 24 lb. is ſold 
for a ſhilling ; and, in conſequence of an exemption or grant oy 
by one of the kings of Scotland, no duty is paid for it; no- if nd 
withſtanding which, the tenants on the ſhore who practiſe be. 
this manufacture are ſuppoſed to be no conſiderable gainers. 


Mineral, &c.— At Brow, in this pariſh within tide mark, WW" 
is a chalybeate ſpring, the water of which is light and agtee- 
| able, 
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able, creates an appetite, and has been found beneficial in ſto- 
maghic complaints. When mixed with brandy, it changes to 
in inky colour, and a piece of filver put into it, is ſoon cover- 
ed with a black varniſh. Many reſort to the Brow in the 
varm ſeaſon, believing the well water, and ſea bathing, ſpe- 
cfics for all diſeaſes. Some appearances of coal have been 
fund in different parts, but the expectations of thoſe, who 
have attempted to fink a pit, have always been fruſtrated, al- 
though it muſt be admitted, that the ſtrata in thoſe places are 
imilar to what is met with in Cumberland, on the oppolite 
ſhore, where coal is found in great plenty; the want of ſuc- 
ceſs, in this reſearch upon the Scotch fide, may therefore pro- 
ceed from the inefficacy of the trials, and probably the unſkil- 
fulneſs and knavery of thoſe employed in making them. 
Limeſtone was accidentally diſcovered in the neighbourhood 
of Comlongan about 10 years ago, and the diſcovery being 
proſecuted, and the quarry opened by inſtructions from Lord 
Stormont, all his Lordſhips tenants and the inhabitants of 
Mouſewald, Toothorwald, and Tinwald, have from hence 
been ſupplied with burnt lime, and raw limeſtone, which has 
contributed to the progreſs of improvement “. 


Diſpoſition of the Inhabitants, &&'c.—The temper of the peo- 
ple is benevolent and charitable, of which an inſtance has been 
already 


* The air, as has been obſerved, is moiſt, and often foggy, 
which, it is ſuppoſed, proceeds partly from the vicinity of the ſea, 
and partly from extenſive moſſes and deep bogs that are inter- 
ſperled throughout the pariſh. Intermitting fevers prevail here 
lometimes in the after harveſt, and are accompanied with pains 
in the bones, and a lowneſs and dejection of ſpirit, but are ſel- 
dom mortal. Upon the whole, the people, notwithſtanding the 
luwidity of the air, are healthy and vigorous, though no re- 
markable inſtances of longevity have lately occurred. The peo. 


3 in general of the middle ſize, chough ſome may reach 
A keet, | | 
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already mentioned in their voluntary contributions for ſuppott 
of the poor, when the weekly collections in the church ptgre 
inſufficient. Living upon the ſhore, many of the young men 
betake themſelves to a ſeafaring life; thoſe who continue # 
home, are farmers or labourers, with a few artizans, and ave 
tolerably induſtrious. The farms are in general ſmall, and 
many of the farmers are beſides jobbers or dealers in cattle, 
which they carry to the Engliſh market; they alſo breed and 
rear many ſwine, diſpoſing of the hams in England or Edin- 
burgh, where they are much prized ; thus trade is attended 
with conſiderable profits. 'The number of farmers may be 
about 70, but among theſe are included ſundry perſons who 
have ſmall poſſeſſions of a few acres, There are in the pariſh 
3 blackſmiths, 6 joiners, 5 ſhoemakers, 2 cloggers, 12 ver 
vers, 6 tailors, 1 tinker, and about 75 day labourers; the 
wages of thoſe laſt are from 10 d. to 18. 2d. per day, aul 
vary according to the length of the day. The wages of men 
ſervants who are lodged and maintained, are from 7 1. to gl, 
yearly, of women 31. or 31. 10s. None of the natives a 
this pariſh are ſeceders from the eſtabliſhed church; but tw 
perſons who lately ſettled here are antiburghers *. 


Qs. 
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F;fh, & c. The fiſh upon the coaſt, are flounders of a lar: 
ſize and good quality, herrings in the autumn, and cod and kat 


during 


* The wood-lark and bulfinch, birds extremely rare in Scot- 
land, are met with in the extenſive wood of Comlongan : They ate 
both natives. They make their neſt among the long graſs in the 
wood, and are, of late, obſerved to have — encreaſed: There af 
appeared in thoſe woods, a bird of a new ſpecies, of the ſie of 
thruſh, the back of a light brown colour, the head light gray, and 
the breaſt almoſt white, the wings inclining to black, having 2 
gular row of ſmall white ſpots acroſs the middle of each ſeather, lf 
bill very ſhort, as thick as a mans finger next the head, and the tal 
has ſtrong ſhort feathers. This deſcription agree much with tit 
ſize and figure of the Virginia nightingale or red bird, from 
which, however, it differs materially inthe colour, and the wall 
of the beautiful tuft on the head. 
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f during the winter. The flounders are caught in what is cal. 
led a pock-net, and ſometimes the people grope for them 


with their feet in the ſand, and kill them with a ſpear; they 
frequently weigh from 3 to 7 pounds, and are remarkably de- 
fcate. The herrings are caught in long-nets, extended upon 
poles fixed in the ſand. They are chiefly carried to Dumfries 
market, and are fold, in a plentiful fiſhing, fo low as 8 d. or 
6d. per hundred; they have however been ſcarce on the 
Scotch ſide for theſe four years paſt, which the fiſhers aſcribe 
to the channels being altered, and running nigher the Engliſh 
ſhore than formerly. Cod and ſkate are taken in fo ſmall 
quantities, that they ſcarce deſerve to be noticed; on the op- 
polite coaſt, they are very plentiful, and are brought acroſs 
the Frith, and ſold proportionably cheap. | 


the fituation. Along the ſhore i: is dry and ſandy, and there 
s a conſiderable tract of moſs ; further inland, it is a ſtrong 
clay, and towards its boundaries on the E. and N. is a gra- 
rel; towards the W. there is a bed of coarſe free ſtone, in- 
termixed with which ſome limeſtone appears. About 694 
acres. are employed in the culture of oats, 132 for barley, 40 


laid down with graſs ſeeds. The little flax that is raiſed, is 
uſed by the inhabitants; a few farmers in the weſt fide of the 
pariſh, have, within theſe late years only, ſuſtained ſome loſs 


firſt deſcernible in the end of July, and, beginning in the mid. 


elde of the field of corn, extends itſelf on all fides, till it has 
„ and ſpread over the whole, the ear is dried up, and the ſtalk 
|; 2 re; by > 4 

r le breaks down, and is not worth the trouble of reaping. Dif- 
he r ' ferent kinds of manure have been employed, without effect, for 
th tht 


the cure of this malady, and the people have alſo ineffectual- 


Soil and Produfions, c. The ſoil is various, according to 


for wheat, 66 for potatoes, 30 for turnip, and 30 or 40 are 


in their crops of oats, by a ſort of blight or blaſting, which is 


- 


Fox. X. | 4. 7 ly - 
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ly altered their mode of ploughing. It is fortunate, that the 
blight never attacks barley, wheat, or potatoes; The crop 
raiſed in the pariſh, not oaly ſupply the inhabitants, but afford 
a ſurplus of barley and potatoes for exportation. The ma. 12 
nures employed are lime and dung, and near the ſhore the 
farmers lead and lay upon their lands confiderable quantitis Wl 
of ſea ſlee ch or ſand, dug up within ſea mark, which is uſed | 

to great advantage in the moſſy ſoils, where lime is of no be. 
ene. roar erp ue N | | 


Valuatin 


The only ancient building in the pariſh is the caſtle af re 
Comlongan, the ſeat of the Viſcount of Stormont, which, 4. 
though erected ſome centuries ago, is ſtill entire. It was acon- 
ſiderable place of Rrength before the Union of the Crowns, is 65 
feet 1quare and go feet high, with battlements, and port holes in 
the walls; the walls are of a ſufficient thickneſs to admit of ſmall 
apartments within them, and the hall and larger rooms are (il 
occupied, as the roof is ftayding,—The caltle of Comlongan 
was for many ages the reſidence of the Murrays of Cockpool, a 
family of great eminence in Annandale, as ſome of them were 
xardens of the weſtern border, and Cuthbert Murray of Cock. 
ool was one of the commanders of the Scotch army, that de- 
Fated the Duke of Albany and the Earl of Douglas, when the 
invaded Scotland. John Murray, a younger fon of this tamily, 
having acquired a, great eſtate, as well in Scotland as in Eng: 
land and Ireland, was created, by King James the 6th, Earl d 
Annandale; he afterwards ſucceeded to the family eſtate, and 
reſided in the caſtle of Comlongan ; but the tiile became extint 
upon the death of his ſon without children, and Lord Stormont, 
who is heir of line, became proprietor of a conſiderable part of 
the eſtate. His Lordfhips grandfather, father of Lord Mar 
neld, reſided here many years; and, for his accommodation, added 
ſundry buildings to the caſtle, which are now poſſeſſed by his fac- 
tor, The remains of an old caftle are alſo to be ſeen at Cock: 
pool, within half a mile of Comlongan, which was likewiſe a 
feat of the family. In the church yard of Ruthwell, a very cu- 
rious ancient monument appears, although now broken into two 
or three fragments, which, however, have all been preſerved. 
The whole, when entire, ſeems to have had the form of an obe 
liſk, and was about 18 feet long; and the fide of each ſquare 's 
ornamented with figures, in relievo, deſcriptive of ſaered _ 


Paluation and Real Rent.—The lands in this pariſh ſtand va» 
lued in the ceſs books, at 2905 merks Scotch. The real rents 
amount to about 1600 l. Sterling, and have been greatly ad- 
ranced within theſe few years, by the opening of the lime- 
ſtone quarry at Comlongan, and the incloſures and improve- 
ments made by Lord Stormont and the other proprietors. 


Mife ellaneous Obſervations —The diviſion of the numerous 
commons in Annandale, the diſcovery and application ot lime 
3 2 manure, and the ſyſtem of incloſing, begun in this and 
other pariſhes, have produced the very extraordinary rife of 
rents, which have taken place within the laſt twenty years; 
and which, ſo far from injuring or impoveriſhing the tenan- 


„ 7. 8 tp, 


Our Saviour is repreſented in different attitudes, and at the bot- 
tom of one of the ſides, his crucifixon is diſcernible z the borders 
of each of the ſides are inſcribed with runick charaters, much 
more ancient perhaps than the figures ſcalptured npon the ſtone. 
Tradition ſays, that this cheliſk, in remote times, was ſet up at 
a place called Prieſtwoodſide near the ſea, in order to aſſiſt the 
vulgar, by ſenſible images, to form ſome notions of religion, but 
was drawn from thence by a teem of oxen belonging to a wi- 
dow, and placed in the church-yard, where it remained till the 
reformation, when, by an a& of the General Aſſembly,vit was 
ordered to be thrown down and broken, as a remnant of idola- 

try. This piece of antiquity has been often viſited, and exa- 
mined by travellers and antiquarians, and.a deſcription and 
draught of it is given by Mr Pennant in his tour, and by Gor- 


don in his ltinerarium Septentrionale, where ſundry other par- 
. ticulars relating to it may be found. rn 


At a place called Kirkſtyle in this pariſh, ancient records ſet 
forth, that there was very long ago a preceptory belonging to 
the knights of St. John, where they had a place of worſhip and 
{burying ground, and that they were alſo poſſeſſed of property 
io a great extent in the neighbourhood, which, upon the extinc- 
bon of that order, came into the poſſeſſion of the Murrays of 
Cockpool ; but we have no certain accounts either from tradi- 
ton, hiſtory, or writings, when this happened. Some tomb ſtones 
are ſtil] to be ſeen in the pariſh church-yard, on which the in- 
gnia and arms of the order are cut. 
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try, have contributed to their proſperity z as it is a certain 
fact that at the preſent period they are better lodged, better 
cloathed, and have the neceſſaries of life in much greater 
abundance, than when their rents were trifling : yet the 
general fpirit of improvement in agriculture, which now per. 
vades Scotland, has not made ſo rapid a progreſs as might 
have been expected in Annandale. The purchaſe of the Il 
of Man, however, and the ſtop put by that means to ſauy. 
gling, in which all the people living upon the Solway Frith 
were more or leſs concerned, haye wrought a ſurpriſing 
change on their induſtry, as well as improved their morals, 
Although French brandy has, in conſequence of theſe alte. 
rations, almoſt wholly diſappeared, its place is now occupi- 
ed by whiſky, a ſpirit equally fatal to the health of the people, 
though not ſo hurtful to the revenue. This accurſed deve. 


rage is retailed in numbers of rippling houſes, and coming ſo 
low as 1 8. 6 d. the Scotch pint, is greedily ſwallowed by the 


people, though it ſaps their conſtitutions, and ruins their 


health. When the propoſed 'wiſe meaſures of allowing coals 
to be imported duty free, and laying an additional tax upon 


Scotch ſpirits, are adopted by government, it is to be hoped 


that the more wholeſome liquor brewed from good malt will 
again be drunk by the people, and their attachment to vhiſ- 
ky weakened, if not deſtroyed. 
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NUMBER XVII. 
PARISH OF GLENDOVAN. 


(Preſbytery of A uchterarder.—Syn:d of Perth and Stir- | 
| ling. —County of Perth.) 


* 


By the Reverend Mr Joan Brown. 


Name, Extent, &c. 


HE pariſh of Glendovan affords but few materials for 
the reſearches of the curious. It derives its name 
from the Water of Dovan, which runs thraugh it in a direc- 
tion nearly from W. to E. through a, narrow glen, ſcarcely 
in any place extending to the width of two furlongs, and, in 
many places, the hills riſe immediately from the banks of 
this ſtream, The windings of the river, the trees with which 
it is ſkirted in many places, and plantations now far advanc- 
ed, for which the ſoil ſeems particularly adapted, together 
with the verdure of the adjacent. hills, afford a moſt delight- 
ful proſpect. | 
The pariſh of Glendovan is fituated in the middle of the 
Ochill hills, (the great ſtrath called Strathern lying betwixt 
it and the Grampian Hills; on the N. a fine corn country; 
on the S. the low grounds of | Perthſhire and Clackmannan 
to the Frith of Forth.) extending in length from 8. W. to 
N E. 6 Engliſh miles, and in breadth 44. It is a hilly diſ- 
tric, but the hills are green and ſmooth, ſeldom incumber- 
ed by rocks, and only a few ſpots are covered with heath. | 
| Soil 


| 
1 
| 


its ſiae and its hardineſs, They have not, in general, come 
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Soil and Produce. The ſoil in the low grounds is light aud 
dry, inclining to gravel. It is better adapted for graſs than 
corn, and yields excellent crops of natural hay. There nay 
be nearly 200 acres under tillage, ſcattered in ſmall ſpots 
along the fide of the water, but at an average not yielding 
four returns, owing to the rains incident to all hilly coun. 
tries. The farmers now perceiving the faall advantage they 
reap from the plough, and the great profit of ſheep, lay out 
more in graſs. Inftead of ploughing a conſiderable way up 
the hills as formerly, they now let the loweſt of their 
grounds lie in graſs. They have not turned much of their 
attention to the culture of green crops for ſupplying fodder 
in winter, (which is often in great requeſt,) though the 
trials made hitherto ſufficiently prove that the ſucceſs is cer- 
tain, and indeed the ſoil is particularly favourable to turniy 
huſbandry. They fow chiefly black oats, ſome white oats of 
an early kind, rough barley, a ſmall quantity of flax ſeed, and 
potatoes. In ſome farms, there are conſiderable tracks of in- 
cloſed land paſtured by cattle in ſummer, 


| Sheep, —The principal article attended to is ſheep, in the 
management of which the farmers are much improved. It 
is only within theſe twenty years that they began to pay 
much. attention to them. Formerly they depended upon 
grazing black cattle, and the care of their ſheep was only a 


ſecondary conſideration. The conſequence was, as might 


have been eaſily foreſeen, that what they gained upon the 
one, they loſt upon the other ; and, though their rents were 
nat one half of what they now are, they were with difficulty 
paid. The number of ſheep in the pariſh, at preſent, may 


amount to 8000. They are of the black faced kind, the 


farmers giving preference to this ſpecies, both on account of 


to 
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16 the method of rearing their own ſheep, but keep up their 
ſocks by purchaſing hogs “ every year from the Linton mar- 
ket, Thoſe who buy in, ſell off their lambs to the ſheep 
farmers in the Highlands, or to the batchers.' A ſew, kow- 
ever, have been in the practice of rearing their own ſheep, 
and have in a great meaſure ſucceeded ; and all might do it, 
if they would reſerve their hog-fence for the winter, as is 
praftiſed in the more improved farms; though, in general, 
they want heath, whins thrive wherever ſown, Wenders are 
ſold at 4 years old at about 15 6. Moſt of the farms rent at 
above 1001. a year. The farmers endeavour to have one 
kind of ſheep nearly by itſelf, but they allow them to feed at 
large, never collecting them unleſs for ſhearing, &c. They 
ſmear with tar and butter, mixed together, their hogs and 
ſometimes their ewes z and it is imagined it would be profit- 
able to ſmear the whole, fince it is an effectual preſervative 
againſt the ſcab. The lambs are ſometimes very ſubject to 
the braxey, for which they have got no effectual remedy. An 
experiment has been lately tried to croſs their black faced 
ſheep with Cheviot taps; as far as can be yet known it pro- 
miſes fucceſs ; the lambs of this croſs breed are equally ſtrong 
and healthy, Should that experiment anſwer the expeQa- 
tion of thoſe gentlemen who have beftowed fo much atten- 
tion on the improvement of ſheep, it would be of eſſential 
ſervice to this place, as the farmers then would have a better 
market and higher prices for their wool, Their wool fells at 
from 10 8. to 125. and their laid wool at from 6s. to 78. the 
ſtone, of the former 75 fleeces make one ſtone, and of the 


latter 5* fleeces, both taken at an average. The difference 
in point of fize between theſe fine woolled ſheep, and the 
black faced, of which their ſtock now conſiſts, is not conſi- 

55 5e. | | -  derable, 


* Sheep of one year old get this name. 
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derable, the latter ſelling as high, (if not higher) to the but. 
cher as the Cheviot ſheep. 


| Stck and Rent. The ſtock of one of the farms i ea 
+ cv Viz. - | 
Ten ee neee 15 l. 


| per ſcore, =» = — L. 150 © 0 
Teen ditto 3 years old . 131. IGS. - 
per ſcore, - - - 137 10 0 
- Fifteen ewe and wedder hogs at 10 l. per 
ſcore, = Squared [4.8 - 150 0 0 Be 
Ten ſcore of 2 years old wedders at 121. 211 
per ſcore, =» „„ 120 0 4 
Fifteen ſcore ewes of different ages at hiy 
121, per ſcore, - — — 180 © 0 per 
Twelve ditto lambs at 41. 10s. per | 
F ſcore, = 3 - - 54 0 0 85 
One ditto cows at different ages at 3 I. 10s. 
each, & nne — — 70 0 0 
Four horſes at 121. each, - 48 0 o WF ® 


There are in the -pariſh 220 cows and 50 horſes. 4 Will ® 
ſheep's graſs is reckoned worth 28. a milch cow's worth lu 
1 I. 5s. and a horſe's worth 11. 10s. The valued rent of Will 
the pariſh is 1333 l. Scotch, and its real rent is more than di 
doubled within theſe twenty years, extending to above 800k | 
Sterling. There are five heritors in the pariſh, two only of 
whom reſide in it, and theſe farm their on lands. 


S AA. 


Ecaleſiaftical State, &'c.—The church is old. The manſe 
was built in the year 1747, and hath been ſeveral times re- 
paired, The ſtipend is 331. 118. 64; Sterling. The parilb 
being early valued, the teinds are exhauſted, and there is3 


11 
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legal glebe. There are few poor, and theſe are ſupplied by 
the ordinary collections. The ſchoolmaſter has 10 J. falary. 


Population, tc, —Paſture farms requiring few hands, and 
there being no towns, or what may be termed villages, within 
the pariſh, the number of inhabitants are few, ſcarcely amoun- 
ting to 200 of the eſtabliſhed church. They ſeem to have been 
more numerous formerly, although the return to Dr Web- 
cer in 1755, was only 220 ſouls, The number of marriages, 
luring the laſt ten years, was 16, and the number of births 38. 
Bcfides thoſe of the eſtabliſhed church, there are 5 burghers 
ad 35 antiburghers ; there are one ſmith, one maſon, and 5 
day labourers. Moſt of the work is performed by ſervants 
hired by the year. An ordinary day labourer may earn 18. 
er day; this, together with the economy and induſtry of the 
wife, enables them to ſupport their families comfortably, and 
give them a ſuitable education. tha | 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations. —The people are ſober, induftri- 
ous, and happy in their ſituation. The grain produced in 
the pariſh is not ſufficient to ſupport the inhabitants, who are 
lupplied with this article from Strathern. They are very well 


uf fupplied with fuel, either with coals from Blairngone 5 miles 
than diſtant, or with moſs from the hills *. 

00k 145 | | The 
y of 


* There is one houſe which appears to have been built for 
defence. It is one of theſe which were ereded in the 16th cen- 
tury by the chieftans, to protect their vaſſals againſt any ſudden 
attack, It was built by the family of Crawford, to whom the 
lands of Glendovan, comprehending two large farms, viz. E. 
Glenſherup and Whitehills, belonged. It is longer than moſt 
of the ſame kind; and muſt have been built at a conſiderable 
expence, as many of the ſtones came from a diſtance, by a 
road that was but lately deemed acceſlible for carriages of any 
kind, This houſe was ſometime in ruins, but was lately fitted 
up by the proprietor, ſor the accommodation ef tenants. 
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The road which forms the principal communication bete 
Strathern and Blairngone, has lately been made more acceſ, 
ble than formerly, and ſhould the plan, now propoſed, for the 
improvement of it, be executed, ſuch an eaſy paſſage through 
ſuch a chain of mountains would ſcarcely be equalled, 


The practice of diſmifling the cottars and ſmall tenant; i 
attended with ſome diſadvantages here, By this practice, the 
farmers often find it very difficult to procure hands to ex. 
ecute any work, which occurs at a.particular ſeaſon of the 
year, and continues but for a ſhoxt time, and the nurſery for 
labouring ſervants is cut off ; for the children brought up in 
the country, are much more healthy and robuſt, not to men- 
tion other circumſtances, and make better labouring ſervants 
than thoſe brought up in towns. A woollen manufacture might 
be eftabliſhed in this place, or the neighbourhood, with ad- 
vantage. It would be ſupplied with wool from the Ochill 
and the Weſt Highlands, which are at no great diſtance. For 
ſuch a purpole, a convenient ſituation might eaſily be found, 
on the Dovan, which would afford a conſtant ſupply of water 
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NUMBER XIX. 
PARISH OF CLUNY. 


(Preſbytery of Kincardine O. Neil.—Synod and County 


£ By the Reverend Mr RoptrT Micnis. 


Name, Extent, c. 

HE name of this pariſh is ſaĩd to be Gaelic, Cluny or 

Clugnie in that language ſignifying meadows interſperſ- 
ed with riſing grounds; a name deſcriptive of the diftrift, 
which lies very low, interſected by many rivulets, ſome of 
them pretty large, running in different directions, from the 
ſurrounding hills, and forming a great deal of haugh or flat 
ground, which in floods are overflowed. Many places in Scot- 
land, and ſome both in France and Spain, have the ſame name, 
probably from a fimilar cauſe. —Cluny lies in that diviſion of the 
County of Aberdeen, called Mar, between the rivers Dee and 
Don. The breadth of the pariſh, (excepting in one place, which 
is about 3 miles,) does not generally exceed two; its length 
from W. to E. is about 10 miles, It has not been all mea- 
ſured, but the two largeſt eſtates in it, Cluny and Caſtle Fra- 
ſer, have both been ſurveyed, and they confiſt of 2600 acres 
each, the remainder may be about one third of the whole; ſo 
that the contents of the pariſh may be reckoned 6933 acres, 
of which about three fifths are in cultivation. There are no 
mountains, except one on the W. called the foreſt of Con. 


ainy, 
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ainy, which in that quarter is the boundary of the pariſh. 
There is now no wood on it, but probably there was ſome for. 
merly. The Dominium directum, as it is called, belongs to 
the Duke of Gordon, but the dominium utile to his vaſſals all 


around, who, by their charters, have a right to fuel and Haſty. 
rage in it. 


Sk Seil, and Climate. The valued rent of the pariſh is 
23331. 6s. 8 d. Scotch, and the real rent from 10001, to 
1100 |, Sterling. The ſoil in general is warm and dry, 
though not deep, except in the flat or low ground, and lies 
on a bed of mortar or clay mixed with ſand. It is remarked, 
that wherever there are large blocks or maſſes of granite, with 
which the diſtrift abounds, there the ſoil is beſt and moſt 
productive. The climate, though humid, is warm, being ſhel- 
tered by hills almoſt on every fide, fo that the winters are 
generally mild, The ſnow is ſeldom deep, and is but of ſhort 
duration, nor are the froſts intenſe; but mildews from the 
rivulets and marſhes are ſometimes noxious to the crop. 
There are no epidemical diſeaſes. The moſt common are 
rheumatiſm, conſumption, nervous fever, and ſometimes ſcro- 
phula. Of thefe, conſumption is moſt fatal. The ſmall pox, 
which uſed to carry off a fifth part of the human race, ſeems 13 


now to be leſs acrimonious, and inoculation begins to be ge- ſe 
nerally practiſed. The climate is ſalubrious; and, in dange- th 
rous diſorders, thoſe who are Not able to pay a phyſician, are ar 
always ſent to the Infirmary at Aberdeen, where they are ge- t 
nerally cured, and, for this inſtitution, all ranks in the pariſh * 
make an annual and liberal contribution. l 


| Agricultur e, Farmers, and Cattle, —There are 57 plough- 
gates of land and 40 farmers, who have ploughs of their 
own, beſides thoſe belonging to proprictors. The land is ge- 
nerally 
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rerally ploughed by oxen, ten and ſometimes twelve in a 
flough, yoked together in the old manner, by yokes and 
vooden bows; exeept by heritors, who plough with two 
horſes and four oxen, and ſometimes only two yoked with 
collars and ropes, which enable them to draw with greater 
aſe, as much as 10 or 12 oxen, yoked in the old manner. 
Improvements here are but in their infancy ; but as the heri- 
tors ſhow a good example, and the farmers are inclinable to 
earn, it is to be hoped they will be carried on to a conſider- 
dle degree of perfection. The old Scotch plough, which for 
ke and ſtony ground is perhaps the beſt, is yet generally uſed; 
but the long ſtilted plough with an iron head, and curved 
mould board, begins to be introduced. The ridges, which 
were formerly crooked and gathered up to a high top, leav- 
ing the ſides thin and poor, are now made ſtraight and level- 
ld; and incloſures, which formerly were never attempted, 
re now begun even by the tenants, who gather the ſtones 
out of their fields, and with them make ſubſtantial fences ; | 
the expence being advanced either by the heritors or farmers 
paying a certain intereſt, or by the farmers themſelves, on an 
obligation from the heritors for a reimburſement at the ex- 
piry of their leaſe, There are in the pariſh 801 black cattle, 
1300 ſheep, 132 horſes, 2 waggons, 80 carts. About thirty 
years ago, there were but two carts in the whole pariſh, and 
theſe belonged to the two principal heritors ; meal. and grain 
ve carried on horſes backs, peat, and turf, the crop and every 
thing elſe were carried in the ſame way, becauſe the roads 
vere in a ſtate of nature. But between the years 1750 and 
1760, the gentleman of the county began to exact the ſtatute 
labour ; for this purpoſe, they divided the county into diſ- 
trits, according to the number of preſbyteries, and they ap- 
pointed the commiſſioners of ſupply in each of theſe diſtricts, 
to keep regular meetings, to call forth all the country people 
between 
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between fixteen and ſixty years of age, to work upon the 
roads, three days before and three days after harveſt annuil. 
ly, in the reſpective pariſhes, by overſeers named by them fo 
that purpoſe, under a penalty of 1s. 6d. for every perſq 
deficient, and to report their diligence at next general meet. 
ing at Aberdeen. The happy effects of this regulation hare 
been general over the county. The roads have been repaired, 
and now not only farmers, but even crofters perform their l. 
bour with carts, to their great accommodation and ad vantage. 
Turnpikes are immediately to be erected on the moſt public 
roads in the county, and it is to be hoped, that as improye. 
ments go on and trade increaſes, they will become general, to 
the great advantage of the community, 


Produce.— No wheat is ſown in this diſtrict, and there 
ſcems to be an inaptitude in the ſoil for peaſe and beans. On 
Dee fide, which is generally a poor ſoil, peaſe grow without 
dung, but here they will hardly thrive on the beſt land with. 
out lime, which makes them fo hard that boiling ſcarcely 
ſoftens them ; they are rarely ſown, therefore, in the field. 
The common crops are bear, oats, potatoes, and turnip, the 
laſt but juſt introduced, and which ſcarcely can become ge- 
neral until the ficlds are incloſed. For. want of incloſures, 
thoſe farmers who ſow turnips are obliged to dig pits for 
them, and cloſe them on the top with the earth, to ſave them 
from the cattle and ſheep in autumn, but this is a great loſs, 
as the turnips uſually grow till Chriſtmas. They are ſome 
times ſown in drills, at the diſtance of three feet between the 
| rows, for the ſake of horſe hocing ; but broad-caſt ſowing be- 
gins to be preferred as producing a larger crop. Flax is on- 
ly ſown by ſome few families to make linen for their own 
uſe, Bear and oats with ſome rye are the chief crops here; 
but the huſbandry hitherto has been but very indifferent. 
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The infield is uſually divided into three parts; one third is 
dunged for bear, after that produces two crops of oats, and 
s then dunged again for bear, without being allowed to reſt, 
The other two thirds are always ſown with oats, except a 
little that is planted with potatoes, which make a part of the 
ordinary diet of the family for two or three months in the 
beginning of winter. Every farm has at leaſt ten outfield 
folds, ſometimes more, beſides faughs ; one half of theſe out- 
fields are always in tillage, producing commonly five, never 
leſs than four, ſucceſſive crops of oats; after which they are 
Jeſt out to reſt in ſucceſſion. The fold which has reſted five 
years is made what is called a tothfold, that is to ſay, it is ſur- 
rounded with an earthen fence of a ſlight kind, but ſufficient 
o keep in both black cattle and ſheep three or four hours 
every day about noon, and the whole of every night from 
the end of May until the crop is got in. In autumn, this 
fold with the dung upon it is ploughed up; and, being ſown 
with oats next ſpring, produces a luxuriant crop, and a ſtill 
better the ſecond year, when the ſoil is more broke and re- 
duced, and better mixed with the dung. Even the third crop 
of oats is tolerable, but the fourth is poor, and the fifth (till 
worſe, The faughs are a part of the outfield never dunged, 
and yet carry uſually five crops of oats, and never leſs than 
four, when in tillage, the other half of them is always in lee, 
but the crops, both of oats and graſs which they produce, are 
generally poor indeed, No marl of any kind has yet been 
diſcovered in this diſtrict, nor any lime quarry ; ſo that the 
only manure is animal dung, and the aſhes of peat or turf. 
However, the importation of lime ſhells, both from the Frith 
of Forth and from Sunderland, (a boll of the former yield- 
ing two bolls and a half, and of the latter three bolls of pow- 
dered lime,) being now carried on to a great extent; the far- 
mers begin to bring qut ſhells in ſmall quantities, and this, 


with 
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with the dung of their cattle and dry earth, makes a yer 
good compoſt, with which they manure their bear land, 
When this is the caſe, along with their bear ſeed the 
ſow red and white clover, rye, and rib graſs, which nen 
year, and perhaps for two years, they cut for hay; the thiri 
year, and ſometimes for the fourth and fifth, they paſture 
this field. When it is taken again into tillage, they take 3 
crop or two of oats, then a crop of turnip, after that bear and 
graſs ſeeds, and then a crop or two of hay, after that paſture 
for one or more years; and, in the ſame manner, they man. 
age the reſt of their infield, But this can only be ſaid of 
thoſe few who bring lime from Aberdeen; the reſt, who we 


by far the greateſt number, go on in the old wretched man- 
ner formerly deſcribed. - 


Fuel. — The only fuel made uſe of here is peat and tur, 
and theſe, in the greateſt part of the pariſh, are very ſcarce 
and even difficult to be found; the peat moſſes being much 
exhauſted, and ſome of them totally at an end. There is, 
indeed, on the top and W. fide of the foreſt of Corrainy, 
abundance of moſs, but that hill being very high and ſteep 
on the E. fide next to Cluny, and the moſs on the W. fide 
at the diſtance of ſeveral miles, it is almoſt impoſlible to pro- 
cure firing from this place, eſpecially for crofters and ſubte- 

(| nants, who frequently have no horſes or carts of their own, 
| The only reſource, therefore, is coal from Aberdeen, with 
which the people here could ſupply themſelves with toler- 
able facility, if the price were moderate, which it would be 
if the tax on coals was taken off ®, 
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| _ * This was written before the late moſt wiſe and politic re · 
| peal of the coal tax, for which the country is ſo much indebted 
| to the preſent patriotic Secretary of State Mr Dundas. 
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gel Time, &fc.Oats are fown here uſually from the 
middle or end of March, and bear is ſown and potatoes plant- 
ei from that time to the beginning or middle of May, ac- 
cording to the ſeaſon. Harveſt begins commonly about the 
20th or towards the end of Auguſt, and is finiſhed in the 
beginning or at fartheſt the middle of October, unleſs the 
kaſon be very unfavourable. In the year 1782, fo fatal to the 
tidgdom, oats were cut out of ſnow and ice, in the beginning 
ind even the middle of November; but having been full be- 
fore the ſtorm came on, they were thought to ripen even un- 
ler the ſnow, nor was it the froſt that hurt the crop, and 
brought the meal to 18. 6 d. a peck, but the want of wind 
to dry it, in conſequence of which it turned hot, and rotted 
in the corn yards. The uſual produce from the old mode of 
zgriculture, at an average, is three or at moſt four returns, 
whereas by the new huſbandry, the returns are from ten to 
twelve, and ſometimes more. The product of the diſtrict is 
confiderably more than its conſumption, and the ſurplus is 
carried to Aberdeen, where there is a ready vent for it. 
Great part of the rents, ſometimes a halt or more, are paid in 
bear and meal, which the tenants are obliged, when requir- 
ed, to carry at their own expence to Aberdeen, or any place 
of the like diſtance. Some years ago ſervices of all kinds, 
called bondage, were exacted from the tenants ; but they are 
now moſtly converted into money, to their great accommo- 
dation and advantage. No leaſes are granted for more than 
lg years, and many for a much ſhorter period. There is no 
village in the pariſh ; the farmers and their ſubtenants, when 
they have any, live together upon their ſeparate and reſpec- 
tive farms, the rents of which are from 161. to 4ol, The 
lubtenants, by way of ſecurity, ſometimes. pay the rent before 
hand, and of courſe have no rent to pay the year of their re- 
moral. They ſeldom require or get a written leaſe from 
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their landlords, but if both parties deſire to continue toge. 
ther for another year, upon Shrove Tueſday they are invited 
by the landlord to a dinner of beef and broſe, annually, which 
is the ſymbol of the agreement for the enſuing year. As the 
leaſes are ſo ſhort, and no lime is to be found in the coun. 
try, the habitations both of tenants and ſubtenants, eſpecially 
thoſe of the latter, are but mean, the walls being built of 
ſtone, generally without mortar, and thatched with ſtraw or 
broom, which muſt be renewed every two or three years to 
keep them dry. They are, however, plaiſtered with clay in 
the inſide, and tolerably warm. But it is to be hoped that, 
as improvements increaſe, the heritors will give their tenan- 
try better houſes, or that the latter, upon getting longer 
leaſes, will be encouraged to provide themſelves in better 
lodgings, on obtaining obligations of re-imburſement, either 
from their ſucceſſors, or from the proprietors, at the expiry 
ol their leaſes. — There are five heritors in the diſtrict, two of 
whom keep carriages, but only one reſides, for ſome part al 
the year, in the ſummer months. 


Population. —By the return made to Dr Webſter in 1755, 
the number of examinable perſons, above ſix or ſeven year! 
of age, was 850. The total number of ſouls returned to Dr 
Webſter was 994. Since that time, eſpecially of late, it has 
decreaſed, owing to various cauſes, The two greateſt her- 
tors have each taken a great quantity of land into their on 
poſſeſſion, in order to incloſe' and improve it by draining 
planting, &c. and the people formerly reſident on theſe land 
| Have been removed. Another cauſe of the decreaſe of inhz 
bitants, common to this and other diſtricts of Scotland, is the 
conjunction of farms, which, though it leſſens the number of 
people in the country, yet tends to the general advantage, # 
a a ſubſtantial farmer is more able to incloſe and ey 
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grounds, than ſeveral ſmaller ones leſs enlightened and of 
narrower fortunes. The vicinity alſo of the large and ma- 
nufacturing city of Aberdeen draws away not a few for trades, 
manufactures, and ſervants, So that the number of fouls at 
preſent in the diſtrict are not many more than the number 
of examinable perſons forty years ago. The ROO in 
this year 1793 ſtands thus: 


Population T able. 
Under 10 — 186 Taylors — - 5 
From 10 to 20 - 184 Shoemakers ” 8 
From 20 to 30 193 Ditto apprentice 7 
From 30 to Jo = 99 Weavers - — 8 
From 40 to ro 101 Ditto apprentices = 3 
From 50 to bo — 70 Millers — — 4 
From 60 to 70 66 Gardeners - — 
From 70 to 80 - 30 Ditto apprentices = 3 
From 80 to go = 6 Shopkeepers - 3 
Total 8 885 Dyer - - 1 
Males 2 433 Butcher * 1 
Females - 452 Families — 204 
Blackſmiths - Married couples 137 


4 
Houſecarpenters = 4 Widows - - 52 
Millwrights 2 Men ſervants 48 
Cartwrights - 3 Women ſervants += 35 
Coopers - - 3 


Rent. The rent of the beſt infield to tenants is from 128. to 
158. to ſubtenants, when tilled, 20s. or 215.; of the outfield, 
from 3s. to 6 8. per acre, according to its quality. The rents 
xe paid twice in the year, at Candlemas, or ſome time in 


February, when the price of the manufacture of ſtockings in 


winter. 
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winter is moſtly collected, and in September, after the ale 
of cattle in the ſummer markets is over, and the prices of the 
knitting of ſtockings for the preceeding balf year are collec. 
ted. , The meal and bear is paid in, between Chriſtmas an! 


Manufacture. — The only manufacture, carried on in this 
diſtrict, is the knitting of ſtockings, in which all the women, 
and ſome old men and boys, are employed the whole year 
round, excepting in harveſt. At this occupation, a woman 
will earn from 18. 8 d. to 28. and ſometimes 28. 6d. inthe 
week. Manufacturers come from Aberdeen at ſtated times, 
and give out wool to the workers; and the ſtockings, when 
wrought, are ſent either to Holland or London, for which 
many thouſand pounds are returned to the county of Aber. 
deen. By the loſs of America, which. was a good market 
for ſtockings, by the rivalſhip of the people in Jerſey and 
Guernſey, as well as Germany, and eſpecially by the late 
invention of frames, this manufacture has decreaſed in vs. 
hae, Notwithſtanding this, the people here prefer it to the 
fpinning of flax, which requires more confinement and ex- 

Rivuliti 

* Forty years ago, the wages of a ploughman, who held a 
twelve oxen plough, did not exceed 16s. 8d. befides victuals 
for half of the year; a ſtout man got for harveſt, 13s. or 148. 
and the wages of the belt women {ſervant for half a year, never 
exceeded 10s. but now, fempora mutantur, the wages of a 
ploughman have riſen from 61, to 71, and even to 81. beſides 
victuals, for the whole year. A ſtout reaper, in harveſt, now 
gets 40s. and the wages of a maid ſervant have alfo riſen from 
21, 108. to 31. beſides victuals for the year. Maſons and car- 
penters, and tradeſman of every fort, have raiſed their wages in 
proportion. 'The hire of a day labourer formerly, never exceeded 
49. and victuals, but is now come to i s. and even 18. 3 d. 2 
day, without viduals. Ditching, trenching, and dyking, = 

| 5 | | gone? 
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the pariſh, but the brooks and rivulets abound in trouts, pike, 
and eels. And the large rivulet or burn of Cluny, breeds pearls. 
Some years ago, a Jew employed people to fiſh them, and a 
great many were got, ſome of them large and of a good wa- 

ter, which. were carried to London to be diſpoſed of, 
Improvements are extenſively carrying on by the two prin- 
cipal heritors of the diſtrict, Mr Gordon of Cluny, one of 
the Barons of his Majeſty's Exchequer, and Miſs Frazer of 
Caſtle Frazer 3 the former has incloſed 200 acres of land 
about his houſe, partly with hedge and ditch, and beautiful 
belts or ſtripes of planting, partly with tone dykes, and part- 
ly with ditches. He has alſo planted 200 acres of barren 
| ground, 


gether with the manufacturers at Aberdeen, and the decreaſe of 
ſubtenants. diftrefs the farmers much for want of fervants. And 
even gentlemen find it difficult to get hands to carry on their 
improvements; but this evil, like many others, will probably 
cure itſelf. It wil: probably oblige the farmers to give up 
with the old huſbandry, which required many hands, and to 
betake themſelves to the new, which requires fewer hands, and 
jet produces more corn. The dreis of all the country people 


in the diſtrict was, ſome years ago, both for men and women, 


of cloth made of their own ſheep wool, Kiimarnock or D-:ndee 
bonnets, and ſhoes of leather tanned by themſelves. Then ever 

ſervant lad and maid had a quey or ſteer, ſometimes two, = 
a ſcore or more of ſheep, to enable them to marry, and io be- 
gin the world with. Now every fervant lad almoſt, muſt have 
his Sunday's coat of Engliſh broad cloth, a velit and breeches of 
Mancheſter cotton, a high crowned hat, and watch in his pocket. 
The fervant maids are dreſſed in poplins, muſſins, lawns, and 
ribbons. And both ſexes have lutle elſe than fivery to enter 


the world with, which occaſions marriage to be delayed longer 


than formerly, and often brings diſtreſs along with it. How 
devoutly, therefore, is it to be wiſhed, that the patriotic la- 
bours of the Wool Society at Edinburgh, for meliorating the 
breed of ſheep, and the quality as well as quantity of wool, may 
ſpeedily ſucceed, and the benefits generally prevail over the na- 
non. By this means, large ſums would be kept in the country, 


which are now ſent out of it for appazel, and the human ſpecies - 


alſo be multiplied. 


Rioukts and Improvements, — No large river runs through 


/ 
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ground, with all manner of forreſt and ornamental trees, be. 
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ſides many detached clumps upon different eminences, which 
greatly decorate his eſtate, But the moſt valuable and ſubſtan. 
tial improvement about Cluny, is a large and beautiful mes. 
dow of 100 acres ; great part of which was formerly overfloyed, 
and, being a marſh, was a defence to the caſtle, but is noy 
perfectly dry, and fit for tillage. Mr Gordon has alſo inclof. 
ed ſeveral parts of his eſtate, which he has ſet to tenants, 
Miſs Frazer, who by the death ef her brother, has lately ſuc. 


ceeded to the eſtate of Caſtle Frazer, is carrying on improve. kes. 
ments with great ſpirit ; and is to incloſe and plant an exten. vit 
five hill near her houſe, which, beſides its uſefulneſs, will be ſeh 
an ornament not only to Caſtle Frazer, but to the whole bol 
county. Ste 
e - 
Ecclefeaftical State. The pariſh of Cluny conſiſts of the od ne 

' Pariſh of that name, and the half of the pariſh of Kinearny Wl ** 
thereto annexed, by decreet of the court of tithes, which Wl 7 
took place in 1743; the other half of Kinearny is annexed to WF ® 
Midmar, and the ſtipend and glebe thereof poſſeſſed by theſt 0 


two miniſters reſpectively. There are no leſs than three Pa 
trons, the Crown for Kinearney, the Honourable Baron Gor- 
don of Cluny, and Miſs Frazer of Caſtle Frazer, for the old th 
pariſh of Cluny, per vices. The ſtipend is 461. 18. 114d ly 
Sterling, befides 21. 15 s. for the half of the glebe of Kin- * 
earny, 11 bolls and a half of bear, 52 bolls and one lippic by 
01 
tl 
a 


meal at 8 ſtone per boll. But it is to be obſerved, that the 


ſtipend is leſs than formerly, owing to the decreaſe of ſub- 
tenants and. of the viccarage, tithes payable out of Kinearny, 
which have dwindled from 5 I. annually to leſs than 21. and 5 


will ſtill decreaſe more, as incloſing, which begins to be cu. ; 
ried on, baniſhes ſheep; at the fame time, that viccarage 


tithes are not only diſagreeable to the people, but obvioully 
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z moſt inconvenient and- detrimental mode of payment to a 

miniſter. The church being ruinous was pulled down, and 

new and elegant one erected in 1789, not on the church- 
ard, but on a ſmall eminence belonging to the glebe at a 

little diſtance, for which Baron Gordon gave an equivalent 

to the miniſter, with the concurrence of the Preſbytery. The 

manſe alſo being ruinous, a new and good one, together with 

offices, was built ſome years after the incumbent's entry, and 

both manſe and offices have been fince repaired. There is a 
legal ſchool maſter, who teaches Latin, Engliſh, writing, 
zithmetic and book-keeping, and is attended by about 60 
ſcholars in winter, and 50 in ſummer. His falary is only 7 
dolls, 2 lippies meal, at 8 ſtone per boll, and 21. 7s. 41 d. 
Sterling, in money, beſides emoluments of teaching, which 
are 18. 4d. Sterling, for Engliſh, 2s. for writing and arith- 
metic, and 28. 6 d. for Latin per quarter. It is much to be 
regretted, that ſchoolmaſters, who generally get an Univerſi- 
ty education, and are a moſt uſeful claſs of men to the com- 
munity, ſhould be ſo miſerably provided for, as to have 
ſcarcely the neceflaries of lite. | 


Por, The number of poor varies from 8 to 14; none of 
them are mendicants. At the preſent incumbent's entry, the on- 
ly fund belonging to them, beſides collections, fees of mortcloth, 
and fines for delinquencies, was 10 l. It is now increaſed 
by ſavings to 70 1. the intereſt of which, with the collections 
on Sunday, amounting to between 51. and 6 I. Sterling, and 
the collections at the Sacrament, extending to between 41. 
and 5 1. and the payment of a velvet morteloth at burials, to- 
gether with the voluntary offerings of tranſgreſſors, conſti- 
tute a tolerable proviſion for the poor, who are generally 
able to earn ſomething for themſelves by knitting ſtockings. 
The number of marriages in the diſtrict, at a medium, are 

from 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and induſtrious. Several live to the age of between 80 and 
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from 6 to 8; and the number of baptiſms from 22 to 28, Ny 
regular liſt of burials has been kept. | 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations. There are no Roman Caths. 
lics, Seceders. Epiſcopalians, nor ſectaries of any denominz. 
tion in the diſtrict, except one family lately come into it, who 
attend an Epiſcopalian meeting-houſe in another pariſh. All 
the other inhabitants attend the pariſh church, ſo much ſo 
that about 500 of them annually communicate there. There 
are two licenſed houſes for the ſale of ale and ſpirits princi. 
pally for the ſake of travellers, for drinking is much leſs the 


cuſtom here than formerly, the people being ſober, decent, 


90. One died a few years ago at the age of 93, and another 
about two years ago at the age of 97 or 98, and was able to 
work till a little before his death. There are no mineral 
ſprings of great vogue in the diſtrict, though ſeveral, by the 
tinge of the water and of the ſtones on their ſides, have the 
appearance of chalybeates. There is a well, called the Tips 
per Caſtle well, generally reſorted to ſome time ago, not for 
its medicinal virtues, but becauſe of its having been conſe- 
crated; rags, threads, and ſmall oblations in money were 
wont to be made at it to obtain particular bleflings, ſo late as 
the ſettlement of the preſent incumbent, but all theſe for 3 
conſiderable time have been effectually aboliſhed, #. 


There are three druidical temples in the diſtri, of the 
uſual circular form and ſize, and three pillars, but without any 
inſcription, one of them 10 fect high, and 5 feet broad above 
ground; it is ſuppoſed to be the place at which the vaſſals of 
the ſuperior were obliged to aſſemble in feudal times, which is 
not improbable, as almoſt the whole diltri& was then held, and 
the greateſt part of the country around ſtill holds, of the Duke 
of Gordon. There are alſo two other pillars, one of them 10 
feet high, and the other 8, (tauding near one another, but with. 


gut any inſcription, About three years ago, in repairing a road 


On 
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The language of the generality of the people here is the 


Aberdeenſhire dialect, intermixed with ſeveral old French 
words and phraſes, from the ancient intercoarſe betwixt 


France 


on the top of a ſandy eminence, were found two ſtone coffins, 
or rather cheſts, each Ten of four flat ſtones laid on their 
edges, with a large flat ſtone for a cover; in each was found a 
human ſkull and ſeveral human bones, together with an urn of. 
coarſe earth, or clay, and rude figures, with alhes in each, but 
different in ſhape from Roman urns, Whoſe remains they were, 
or at what time depoſited, there is no tradition. There is alſo 
z muir with ſeveral ſtone cairns upon it, where, according to 
tradition, there was an engagement in the reign of Charles 1. 
between the Irvines and Forbeſes, at that time two potent clans 
in Aberdeenſhire, the former Royaliſts and the latter Covenan- 
ters, wherein ſome upon both fides fell. There is alſo, in the 
archives of a family in the diſtri, a contract of marriage in the 
fifreenth century, between Andrew Lord Frazer, and Dame Iſo- 
del daughter to Lord Forbes, wherein the latter obliges him- 
ſelf to pay to the former, on the high altar of Cluny, on the 
ſealt and term of Candlemas, 500 merks and a green apron, by 
way of tocher good. On the top of two hills there are two 
very large cairns, which probably bave been collected to kindle 
fires upon to alarm the country in time of danger, as many of 
the ſtones have marks of fire upon them. There are two large 
caſtles in the diſtrict, thoſe of Cluny and Caſtle Frazer, built in 
the beginning of the 15th century; the former by Sir Alexan- 
der Gordon, a ſon of the Huntly family, and the latter by a 
Lord Frazer z both of a ſingular form, with a ſquare tower at 
one corner, and a round tower at the diagonal corner, with lea- 
den platforms and parapet walls; all vaulted below, and fix ſto- 
ries high, evidently intended for fortalices, the walls being two 
ells in thickneſs, and one of them, the Caſtle of Cluny, having 
{ul a double barred iron gate, weighing thirty two ſtone, with 
maſſy iron bolts, and the remains of a folle, once full of water. 
It is alſo remarkable, that there is a family in the diſtri, of the 
name of Robertſon, originally from Athol, who uninterruptedly 
have poſſeſſed one of the largeſt farms from father to ſon, for a 
ſeries of upwards of 2 30 years. One of this family, the firſt 

oteſtant incumbent at Cluny after the reformation, was a 
member of the firſt General Aſſembly at Edinburgh in 1560. 


duch inſtances are uncommon in that ambulatory claſs of people, 
Vor. X. 21 An 
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France and Scotland. No Gaelic is ſpoken within twenty 
miles, but moſt of the names of places are Celtic, as Tullicer. 
dine, a hillock where cairns are, Carndaie, a place of cattle ur 
oxen, Achath, the long field, &c. 


An heritor of the diſtrict joined himſelf to the Camiſars “; and, 
having wrote down the reveries of theſe le as they were 
uttered, denominated himſelf clerk to the Holy Ghoſt. 

* Theſe were a ſet of Enthuſiaſts pretending to immediate 
inſpiration, who having ſprung up in France, towards the end 
of the laſt century, came over to Britain, and traverſed the coun- 
try to convert the people, and reform the church. They were 
called Camiſars, from the French word chemiſe, they being 
clothed in linen garments as emblems of their ſanctity. At that 
time, ſeveral people of educition and fortune were ſeized with 
this extraordinary fury. 


2 
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NUMBER XX. 
PARISH OF SALTON. 


{County and Preſbytery 7 Haddington.—S ynod of Lo- 
thian and Tweeddale.) | 


By the Reverend Mr ANDREW JoaunsToN. 
— 


Name, Extent, c. 


HE pariſh of Salton was formerly the property of Ni- 
colas Soulis, one of the competitors for the Scottiſh 
crown, mentioned in Lord Hailes's Annals, and was named, 
evidently from the Lord of the manor, Souliſtown, by abbre- 

viation Soultown, and now, by obvious corruption, Salton. 
This diſtrict is bounded on the W. by the pariſh of Pen- 
caitland, from whence it is ſeparated by the rivers Salton and 
Tyne, which here unite, and form a pretty conſiderable ri- 
ver, under the appellation of Tyne. From this river, the 
land riſes by a gradual aſcent to the 8. and 8. E. exhibiting, 
until it reaches the village of Eaſt Salton, a rich, regular, and 
improved ſurface. To the S. of this village, the face of the 
country, for near a mile, is leſs favourable, till it reaches the 
ſouthern extremity of the pariſh, where the ſurface in ſome 
meaſure reſumes its former richneſs : As is the caſe with the 
neighbouring pariſhes, a variety of ſoil is found, loam, light 
land, thin clay, and a deep rich clay; of theſe, however, the 

moſt prevalent is the laſt. 

Climate, 


7 


ors 
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Climate, Wc,—The air is dry and extremely ſalubrious, ef. 
pecially in the higher parts of the pariſh; in conſequence, 
few diſeaſes prevail. Many of the inhabitants attain a cong. 
derable age; and there are ſome above 80 now living, 4 
tradition is preſerved, that ſome centuries ago, when the 
plague viſited, with dreadful ravages, this country, Salton 
was the only pariſh in the eaſt of Scotland which eſcaped; 
an exemption imputed to the purity of the air, and the 
ſmoke of the limekilns, which it ſeems even then aboundel 
in the pariſh.Salton Hall, the feat of Lieutenant Generil 
Fletcher, is an ancient building, formerly a place of confi. 
derable ſtrength, poſſeſſing all the appurtenances of a regular 
fortification : It has been much ornamented by the preſent 
proprietor, The lawn in front is perhaps the fineſt in Scot- 
land, commanding a rich and extenſive proſpect, The 
garden contaits many of the rareſt exotics; and, amongſt 
others, the ſuber, or cork tree, which was long ſuppoſed to be 
too delicate for our northern climate, Here, however, it has 
attained a conſiderable fize in a common expoſure.” The 
pleaſure ground is large, and affords a variety of romantie ſce- 
nery, interſperſed with venerable groups of aged elm and 
oak, and enlivened with the delightful meandrings of Salton 
Water “. Hermiſton, the property of Lord Sinclair, is alſo 
an ancient and fortified building. Many veſtiges remain of 
its former ſtrength. Its battlements, turrets, and foſſe, art 
Kill viſible. = 

There are only two villages of any conſequence in the px 
riſh, viz, Eaſt and Weſt Salton, ſo denominated on account 
of their relative ſituation to each other. Eaſt Salton, the 
largeſt, is ſituated: nearly in the center of the pariſh, on the 
| | bro 


* The library in the houſe, for variety, elegance, and ſelec- 


tion of volumes, is perhaps the belt private collection in Britain. 
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brow of its aſcent from the Tyne, and commands an exten- 
ive proſpect of the richeſt and moſt beautiful parts of Eaſt 
Lothian, with the ſea, and the eaſtern coaſt of Fife, inthe 
back ground of the landſcape. - It contains 63 houſes, and 
181 fouls. Here the church and manſe ſtand, Weſt Sal- 
ton lies towards the weſtern extremity, and contains about 
33 houſes and 127 ſouls. x 


Cultivation and Produce, —This pariſh has been long re- 
markable for its fertility and excellent crops, and till re- 
tains its former character. All the different ſpecies of grain 
re ſown with ſucceſs, but wheat and oats are reckoned the 
beſt crops, The excellence of theſe grains has been much in- 
creaſed, ſince the new mode of culture was introduced. The 
cuſtom, which a few years ago prevailed here, of railing two 
or three white crops in ſucceſſion, impoveriſhed the ſoil, and 
conſequently diminiſhed both the quantity and quality of the 
grain. This pernicious ſyſtem of farming is now, however, 
pretty generally exploded ; and the following rotation is ſub(- 
tituted in its place, viz. fallow, wheat, beans or peaſe, bar- 
ley, graſs, oats. In this variety the ſoil feems to delight ; and 
the return upon the whole is much more for the benefit of 
the farmer. Another circumſtance promiſes to improve ſtill 
farther the grain produced in this pariſh, a renewal of the 
uſe of lime. So early as the beginning of this century, lime 
was adopted as a manure in this place; its application, how- 
ever, to this purpoſe was gradually diſcontinued, and at 
length totally laid afide, from an opinion that it was of no 
advantage in the improvement of land. This opinion was 
founded on an idea, that, as the farms lay on a ſtratum, of 
limeſtone, the ſoil muſt of courſe be impregnated with it, and 
a further application would for this reaſon be unneceſſary. 
This prejudice, however, is daily loſing ground, and liming 

is 


| 
| 
| 
| 


perty, is reſident, Few inſtances occur in theſe days of dil. 
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is now very generally introduced into the plan of agricultur 
improvement, apparently with as much ſucceſs as any where 
in the neighbourhood. The number of farms amounts ts 
15, conſiſting entirely of arable land, let at a rent of fron 
15 8. to 11, 145. an acre. In the preſent rage for monoys. 
lifing and uniting farms, the extent of theſe may be reckon- 
ed ſmall; they contain, in general, from 80 to 200 acre, 
forming an aggregate of near 2000 acres. Beſides theſe 
there are ſeveral hundred acres laid out in conſtant paſture, 
and in very thriving plantations, Before quitting this article, 
it may be proper to mention that the culture of turnips hy 
been lately introduced, and promiſes much ſucceſs, 


Rent,—The valued rent of the pariſh is 56081. gs. 114, 
Scotch, paid by fix heritors; of whom only one, Lieutenant 
General Fletcher, who poflefles about two thirds of the pro- 


ſipation and luxury, of the poſſeſſion of land being leſs fluc- 
tuating than in this pariſh. The eſtate of Salton has been 
in poſſeſſion of the Fletchers ſince the year 1643; and the 
family from whom it was then purchaſed, the Abernethies of 
Salton, had been proprietors thereof from the year 1249, 
The eſtate of Herdmonſton alſo affords another pleaſing in- 
ſtance of the ſame kind, having been for centuries in the 
poſſeſſion of the preſent family. 


Statiſtical Table. 


Number of ſouls in 1755 761 Males below to 10 
in 1792 - 830 Females, ditto 
Males above to 280 Taylors - 
Females, ditto = 327 Weavers 


Shop 
Ville 
Innk 


Stare 
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Horſes employed in a- 


Shoe makers l 
Bakers - - 3 griculture - 82 
Maſons - - 4 Saddle horſes - 14 
Carpenters » =» 4 Carriage horſes = 16 
Blackſmiths - 8 Young horſes „ 
Shopkeepers - 3 Milch cows - 98 
Millers - 7 Cows annually reared 4r 
Innkeepers = - 4 Black cattle fed annual- 
Starchmakers - 113 10 
Coopers - 2 Black cattle fed for 
limeſtone quarriers and ſlaughter - 90 
R 12 Sheep, ditto +» 240 
Annual average of births 19 
of bu- | 2 
rials * - - 10 


Ecelefraſtital State, &c. —General Fletcher is patron. The 
glebe conſiſts of near 5 acres of excellent land. The ſtipend 
8401. 5 s. 64d. in money, and in victual 1 chalder of wheat, 
1 chalder of barley, 6 bolls of oats, and about 27 bolls of oat- 
meal, The manſe is a large but old houſe, built in 1659. 
The inhabitants are all of the eſtabliſhed church, except two 
who are quakers, and about 15 who are ſeceders. The ſeſ- 
fon record of this place goes back for near a century and a 
half, So early as the year 1635, a regiſter was kept of bap- 
tiſms and marriages, and the amount of the former, from 
an average of 5 years, is 24 annually, being 5 above the 
preſent baptiſm roll. This ancient record contains alſo 
an account of the buſineſs of the ſeſſion, and of the col. 
lection and expenditure of the poors money, written with 


much ſeeming preciſion and accuracy: Even at that period, the 
proviſion 


* The regiſters of births and burials (from whence the above 
mage is taken) are very inaccurate and incomplete. | 
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proviſion for the poor appears to have been conſiderable, þ tempt : 
has ſince, however, been greatly increaſed ; and, at preſent, 
perhaps, there is no pariſh of equal extent in Scotland, where 
the poor are ſo amply provided for as here. This proviſion 
ariſes from a funded principal of 700 l. bequeathed at diffe- plied v 
rent times by the family of Fletcher of Salton, from collec. 
tions and mortcloth dues amounting to about 121. a year, iv 
and from a bequeſt of 150 merks Scotch, annually, by the 1. f 
celebrated Gilbert Burnet, Biſhop of Saliſbury, for the private Wd! 19! 
diſtribution of the miniſter of the pariſh, Theſe different {Wtache 
ſums, amounting to about 521. per annum, are fully ſufficient ud tl 
for the exigencies of the poor. A part is laid out in the pur. 
chaſe of meal for the monthly ſupply of 20 indigent perſons, Mori 
whoſe names are inſerted in the poors roll; part in the pay. {Whouit 
ment of houſe rents, and the remainder for the relief of in. eue 
cidental neceſſity. a00u; 
Several years ago, two academies were eſtabliſhed in this 
pariſh, through the public ſpirit of the late proprietor of $1l- 
ton, Mr Andrew Fletcher, and the former incumbent, Mr 
Bannerman. They were ſupplied with able teachers; and one 
was appropriated to the education of boys, the other of girls 
The characters of the teachers, and the peculiar healthinef 
of the ſituation, added to the laudable zeal of the patrons of 
the inſtitution, ſoon procured a number of boarders of both 
ſexes, from various parts of Scotland. The inſtruction was 
not confined to the more common parts of education; it in- ing, 
cluded alſo its higher and politer branches, muſic, mathen * 
tics, natural philoſophy, and aſtronomy, for which proper ap- ed, 
paratus was procured. The ſucceſs of this inſtitution, for ſome The 
time, gratified completely the wiſhes of its founders, and was uf 
attended with much emolument to the pariſh. This ſuccehs 
however, did. not long continue, and the plan was unaccoun'- . : 
ably laid aſide a few years after its commencement. No at n 


temp! 
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tempt at a re-eſtabliſhment is now thought of, and the houſes, 
hich were extremely commodious, and built at a conſider- 
de expence, are now made uſe of for a very different pur- 
ſe. The children of this place, however, are ſtill well ſup- 
vlied with the means of education. There are two ſchools for 
heir accommodation, with well qualified teachers, whoſe re- 
peftive ſalaries, including every emolument, may amount to 
251, per annum. There is alſo a ſchool miſtreſs, with a ſalary 
of 101, per annum, who teaches ſewing, &c. Each of theſe 
chers is furniſhed with a houſe, ſchool-houſe, and garden, 
ud the number of ſcholars, at the three ſchools, may be about 
100, The pariſh has been enabled to make this very liberal 
ns, Wiporifion, for the education of its youth, by means of the 
ay. {Wounificent donation of Biſhop Burnet, In the year 1711, he 
in. Wh:queathed 20,000 merks Scotch, to the pariſh of Salton ; the 
annual rents to be applied to the following purpoſes, viz. the 
his education and cloathing of 30 children; the payment of their 
311. W:eprentice fees; the relief of the indigent; and the annual in- 
Mr creaſe of a library in the manſe, intended for the ſole uſe of 
one the miniſter of the pariſh. Of this fund, the Lords of Couu- 
cls, al and Seſſion were nominated inſpectors, and, by their ap- 
ics pointment, the proprietors of the eſtates of Salton and Her- 
: of nion, together with the miniſter of the pariſh, act as truſ- 
others. Under the judicious management of theſe truſtees, the 
bands have increaſed to a capital of upwards of 2000 1. Ster- 
in. ng, by which means, the various purpoſes of the donor's will 
na. re completely complied with. The children are well cloth- 
2p. l properly educated, and inſtructed in ſome reſpectable trade. 
ne he poor are comfortably provided; and the miniſter's library 
supplied with moſt of the ancient and modern claſſics. 


o- Monufatures.—The only manufactures of any coniequence 
at- n the pariſh, are a ſtarch-work, which employs 8 perſons, a 
npt Vol. X. K k paper - mill, 


4 
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paper. mill, which employs 8, and a bleach- field, which emplq; 
7. It was not ſo formerly. In the beginning of this centur, 
the art of manufacturing pot barley; and of weaving holland 
was introduced into this pariſh, and excluſively practiſed t 
the great emolument of the inhabitants, who, for ſeveral year, 
tapplied the whole of Scotland with theſe important article, 
Theſe arts owe their introduction to the patriotiſm of the Lady 
of Henry Fletcher of Salton. Animated with a defire of in 
creaſing the manufactorie of her country, this lady travelled 
to Holland with two expert mechanics, in the habit of er. 
vants. Her rank procured her eaſy acceſs, together with her ſup 
poſed domeſtics, to the manufactories; and by frequent viſits 
the ſecrets of operation were diſcovered z models of the vr. 
ous works were formed by the diſguiſed artiſts z and the parih 
became poſſeſſed of two difcoveries, which were a wonderful 
ſaving to the nation. In the year 41750, too, the firſt bleach 
field, belonging to the Britiſh Linen Company, was formed in 
this place, under the patronage of the famous Lord Milton, 
During his Lordfhip's life, it was conducted with much ſpirit; 
no expence was ſpared in procuririg from Ireland, the moſt 
expert work-men, and it became at laft fo very flouriſhing, 
as to afford employment to upwards of 100 perſons, But tz 


bility is the character of none of the works of men; the * 
dleach- field has for many years been converted into delight WW an 
ful pleaſure ground, inhabited by beings very different fron in 
thoſe that are to be found in a faller's field. T 

Minerals. —A. ſtratum of limeſtone rock pervades alm 
the whole pariſh. It is of an excellent quality, and has bx" 6; 


wrought from a very remote period, both for the purpoſes of 
agriculture and of building. As it abounds in moſt of the 
farms, the ſale of it was formerly of conſiderable emolume 
to the teſpective tenants. This privilege, however, has of att i 
: » * ; , ; jeu 
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for obvious reaſons, been taken from the farmers. 
Two excellent draw-kilns have been erected. The lime quarries 
have been let in leaſe to a ſingle tackſman, who gives employ- 
ment to near 40 workmen, and ſupplies great part of the 
county with limeſhell, at 1 s. per boll. Under this ſtratum of 
limeſtone, there is every reaſon to believe, from ſome ſlight 
experiments made, that a fine ſeam of coal may be found. 
But there are ſo many excellent coallieries in the neighbour- 
hood, it has not hitherto been reckoned an object to work it. 
zeſides theſe foſſils there is alſo, on General Fletcher's pro- 


perty, an extenſive freeſtone quarry, which is eaſily wrought, 
and of a very ſuperior quality *. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations. —The inhabitants are decent in 
their deportment, frugal and induſtrious, and remarkable for 
their 


* Salton is entitled to vie with moſt of the pariſhes of Scot- 
land, in the honour of giving birth, or affording reſidence, to 
the greateſt number of eminent characters. In the firlt claſs, 
ſhe is proud to enrol the name of Dunbar, the Horace of his 
country, This favourite of the Muſes was born at Salton in 
the year 1465. In the earlier period of his life, he was a friar; 
but he ſoon relinquiſhed the profeſſion of a Monk, for that of a 
poet, and by the ſingular excellence of his compoſitions, attrac - 
ted the royal attention ; became a favourite at the Scottith Court ; 
and was admitted a companion of all their ſelect parties. The 
verſatile genius of Dunbar, qualified him completely for ſhin- 
ing in theſe. Of all the productions of this bard, his Golden 
Merge *, and his Thiſtle and Roſe , have been moſt generally 

ired. 

Burnet, biſhop of Saliſbury, comes next in the liſt of genius 
and merit. He was not indeed a native of Salton; but he ſpent 
hive years of his life as rector of the pariſh, and it was here his 
clerical career began. In 1669, he was invited hence to the di- 
vinity chair in Glaſgow. This reſpectable office, he filled with 

much 


* The deſign of the Golden Terge, is to ſhow the gradual and impercepti- 
dle Influence of love, when too far indulged over reaſon, | 


f Celebrating the martiiage of the daughter of Henry VII. with James II. 
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their attention to the ordinances of religion. For theſe mary 
years, no crimes of a public nature have been committed. The 
interpoſition of the civil power has of courſe been unnece. 
ſary. They pofleſs ſeveral advantages beyond moſt of thei 


neighbours, 


much credit and ability, till 1674, when the political jealouſy 
of the times, obliged him to relinquiſh his chair and his country? 
This temporary inconvenience was abundantly compenſated on 
the acceſſion of King William; and, under the patronage of this 
Prince, his genius and merit obtained their due reward, He 
attained a high place in the eſteem of his Sovereign, and filled 
a very dignified ſtation in the church. 

This pariſh was the birth place of Andrew Fletcher of 84. 
ton, the famous patriot, who was for ſome years the pupil of 
Burnet. From this great man, he ſeems to have imbibed much 
of that liberal and independent character, which he diſplayed 
through life. His political principles, which were truly repub- 
lican, diſguſted him completely at the deſpotic reigns of Charles 
and James, and made him engage keenly in every project, for the 
recovery of the conſtitution and liberties of his country, He 
was in the ſecret councils of Lord Ruſſel, and was a principal 
leader in Monmouth's expedition. His abilities as a ſtateſman 
were unrivalled in his time, | | 

Lord Milton, nephew to this great man, and not inferior to 
Him in patriotiſm, was alſo a native of Salton. He was born 
in the year 1692, educated to the profeſſion of the bar, admit- 
ted an advocate, appointed a Lord of Seſſion, and at length raiſed 
to the diſtinguiſhed office of Lord Juſtice Clerk. It was in this 
high ſtation, that he did his country eſſential ſervice, during the 
unhappy rebellion in 1745. The condu of almoſt the whole 
public affairs of Scotland fell upon him, and theſe he managed, 
with ſuch an uncommon degree of diſcretion, temper, and mo: 
deration, that the impetuoſity of wanton puniſhment was reſ. 
trained, and lenient meaſures adopted in favour of thoſe, whom 
indiſcertion or ignorance had betrayed into hoſtility, He over- 
looked many of the informations, which were brought to his of. 
fice; and it is ſtated here from the beſt authority, that after his 
death, many ſealed letters, containing ſuch information, were 
found unopened among his other papers. With the ſame patrio- 
tic views, he engaged zealouſly in the abolition of heritable 
juriſdictions, which had long been inimical to order and to jul: 
tice: With unremitting ardour, he purſned eyery ſcheme that 
could promote the trade, manufaQures, agriculture, and reform- 
ing of his country, | Oc] | 
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neighbours. In the village of Eaſt Salton, there is a weekly 
market, where the different kinds of butcher meat are ſold, 
of excellent quality, and at moderate prices. They are in 
the vicinity too of excellent coal, ſold at the pit for 35 d. per 
load of 2 cwt. The water in the pariſh is extremely ſalubri- 
ons, running over a bed of limeſtone. It is at all ſeaſons un- 
commonly cool, and is reckoned peculiarly proper for culi- 
1ary purpoſes.Near the houſe of Salton is a mineral ſpring, 
the properties of which have been only diſcovered within 
theſe 12 years. In the opinion of an eminent phyſician, to 
phom it was ſhown, it is in no reſpect inferior to the medi- 
cinal waters of Briſtol, poſſeſſing the ſame qualities, as the 
water of theſe celebrated wells; it is without ſmell, peculiar. 
ly ſoft, pleaſant, and agreeable to the taſte, and has been 
kept for years in a corked bottle, without any ſenſible loſs of 
is properties. Salton affords an advantageous fituation for 
the eſtabliſhment of manufactures. Fuel and proviſions are 
cheap; and the rivers Salton and Tyne afford a range of two 
miles, very convenient for the erection of ſuch manufactures 
s require being conducted by water. It is within 6 miles 
alſo of a good ſea port, where the manufactures might be ſhip- 
ped to any quarter of the globe. 


NUM- 
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NUMBER XXI. 


PARISH OF MORVEN. 


( Preſbytery of Mull, —Synod and County of Argyll.) 


By the Reverend Mr Nor Man MLEOp. 


Extent, Name, c. 


HE pariſh of Morven is bounded by the Sound of Mull 

from 8. E. to N. W. dividing it from the large iſland 

of that name to the weſtward ; on the N. by that arm of the 
ſea called Loch-Suineart, dividing it from the pariſh of Ard- 
namurchan. It has been computed to be 14 miles in length, 
along the Sound of Mull ; but the whole length of the pariſh, 
taken from Tearneat on the E. to Auliſtein on the W. can- 


not be leſs than 20 miles, Its greateſt breadth is 10 com · 


puted miles. It forms a large peninſula, of which the 
Iſthmus, from Strontian at the head of Loch-Suineart to the 
weſt ſhore of Linnehellih, in a ſtraight line from ſea to ea, 
is about 6 miles over,—As this pariſh was never wholly ſur- 
veyed, it is difficult to form a conjecture what number of 
acres it may contain; but, from a partial ſurvey and menſura- 
tion made, it cannot be much below 60,000. The modern 
name Morven, or Morvern, as it is more properly called, be- 
ing the method of ſpelling it in ancient records, and much 
nearer the uniform pronunciation of the inhabitants, is plain - 

| iy 
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ly from the ancient Gaelic name © Mor-Earran,” i. e. © great 
« diviſion, or lot“. | 


Surface, Soil, 9'c.—The general appearance of this pariſh 
is hilly, but without mountains of any remarkable height. 
Its hills are partly covered with heath, but for the moſt part 
yield good paſture, The inhabitation is along the ſea fide 
all around, the inland parts being moſtly hilly, and the ar- 
able ground lying at the bottom of theſe hills. Along the 
Sound of Mull, the arable ground (ſuch we call it) is upon a 
declivity, in many places very ſteep, and much elevated above 
the level of the ſea. © The ſoil, in general, is a poor, light, 
open earth, interſperſed in ſome places with a mixture of 
gravel and ſmall ſtones; ſome ſpots that lie lower, and are 
flatter, anſwer well for ſuch kinds of crops as are generally 
raiſed in this country ; theſe are, barley, potatoes, and oats of 
a very poor quality, called ſmall oats. The incumbent, and 
ſome of the tackſmen, have, within theſe few years, tried to 
raiſe great, or white, oats; in which, upon the whole, they 
have ſucceeded ſo well, that they ſtill adhere to the practice; 
yet. it muſt be owned, that it is by much a more precarious 
crop, and leſs ſuited to this climate, than our ſmall oats, as it 
runs a greater riſk of ſuffering more from the July and Au- 


8 guſt 


. * To thoſe who are acquainted with the Gaelic language, it 
will appear evident, that the meaning of this name mult be dif. 
ferent from the word Mor Ven, as uſed in the Poems of Oſſian, 
where it is derived from the Gaelic words Mor-Bheann,” i. e. 
*'of the great mountains,” and ſeems to have been a general 
term for the Highlands, or hilly country. The common notion is, 

Highlands were the country of Fingal and his 
heroes, for in every part thereof, as well as in this pariſh, there 
are names derived from them and their atchievements. The 
whole Highlands might juſtly be called © Duthaich nam mor- 
* Bheann, or © country of high hills.” But a Highlander never 
Sives that name to this pariſh, but calls it A mhor-carran. 
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guſt rains, and autumnal ſtorms, The whole of the pariſh, 
eſpecially the weſt fide, or that part which looks towards the 
Sound of Mull, is ſo much expoſed, that the raiſing of croys 
of any kind is always a precarious buſineſs, and, in ſome ſez. 
ſons, a certain loſs. For this reaſon, moſt of the inhabitants, 
eſpecially the gentlemen tackſmen, have now turned their at. 
tention to grazing and rearing of cattle, 

It is obſervable in this, and it is believed, in the neighbour. 
ing pariſhes, that the weather has of late become more 
changeable, and it is an inconteſtible fact that rain has fallen, 
(during ſome years paſt) in by far greater quantities than the 
oldeſt inhabitants remember. This does a material injury to 
all kinds of crops, occaſions late harveſts, which baffle the 
hopes of the farmer, and ſubject him to many vexatious 
loſſes and galling diſappointments. Although the climate is 
thus generally moiſt and rainy, the pariſh is far from being 
unwholeſome. During the incumbency of the preſent mini- 
ſter, many have died betwixt the age of 80 and go, and ſome 
even above 90; and there are now living ſeveral above 80, 
particularly one man and his wife, who were married more 
than 60 years ago, and whoſe faculties and ſtrength are ſo 
far from being impaired, that they continue to follow theit 
reſpective employments with aſtoniſhing alacrity and vigour, 
The moſt common ailments are colds and rheumatiſms, of 
which few people are ſuppoſed to die; but whether theſe 
bring on other ſickneſſes or diſeaſes, which end in death, it is 
the province of phyſicians to determine, 


Seed Time, Harveſt, Crops, Qc.—In a climate ſo wet, it is 
not to be ſuppoſed that ſowing can commence early: We 
commonly begin about the middle of March, and, unleſs the 
ſeaſon proves unfavourable, expect to cut down about the 
latter end of September. From our {mall oats we have but 
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goor returns, being commonly one boll of meal, . e. 16 pecks. 
and a boll of ſeed corn, Our great oats yield much better 
returns, but become worſe and worſe every year after the ſe- 
cond ſowing; and, if new ſeed be not procured, in the 
courſe of very few years degenerate to the quality of ſmall 
oats. From a boll of barley, we generally get 4, 5 or 6 ſeeds, 
and there are inſtances of good ſpots, well dreſſed and ma- 
nured, returning 16. From potatoes planted in /azybeds (which 
aſed to be the general method throughout the pariſh) ten- 
fold is reckoned a good return. Some have of late begun to 
raiſe them from the drill, from which great advantage is de- 
rived, that method producing from 15 to 25 returns: It is 
hoped this will ſoon be the general practice, as the people 
are fond enough of their intereſt where they can ſee it. 
Want of encouragement to incloſe grounds for hay has hither- 
to prevented the tackſmen from attempting to raiſe graſs 
from ſeeds. Some attention to green crops would probably 
be found more profitable in this climate than the inhabitants 
xe aware of. This they may become ſenſible of in time; and 
it takes time to introduce a new ſyſtem into any country. 


Farms, Produce, and Stoct.— The method of uniting farms 
began long ago, and ſeems to be gaining ground in pro- 
portion to the avidity for high rents, and the rage for ſheep 
ſtocks. It may be queſtioned, whether the letting of land 
in large tenements be not on the whole more proper for this 
country, than the old method of ſetting it in ſmall portions. 
There is a much greater proportion of hill than of low 
ground ; ard a tackſman occupying from 5000 to 7000 acres, 
(of which there are inſtances in this pariſh) is much more 
able than a number of poor people can be to carry on im- 
provements, by building proper houſes, making neceſlary in- 
cloſures, and by introducing new modes of managing ground 

Vor. X. LI | and 
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favour of population, though, if proprietors would allot {nat 


proprietors in the end would find it redound much to ther 


and ſtock, But this union of farms cannot be ſaid to be in 


ſpots of ground at an eaſy rate to the poorer people, and be 
at pains to eſtabliſh manufactures among them, the improxe. 
ment of the country and population might go hand in hang. 
the people might keep their country and live happy; and th 


credit and intereſt. There has, indeed, no emigration to 
America taken place from this pariſh as yet, but a yearly 
drain to the low country for ſervice, &c. owing to the 
union of farms, and the general poverty of the country, 
where there are no manufactures to employ, and little pt. 
duce to fupport the inhabitants.—The farms, as preſently 
poſſeſſed, are 32 in number, of which 17 are in the hands of 
gentlemen tackſmen, and for the moſt part ſtocked with the 
ſheep; 5 in leaſe to ſhepherds; and 10 occupied by {mall te- e 
nants. The annual average of kelp manufactured and fold WW © 
may be about 70 tons; and the common rate of manufattur. Wl '* 
ing it is 11. 10s. fer ton.—The exports are, cows, horſes, Bl ?* 
ſheep, wool, kelp, timber, and barks. The imports confi ch 
of many articles; the principal of which are, meal yearly in 0a 
great quantities, tanned leather, iron, tar, ropes, ſmearing fe 


butter, merchant goods of various kinds, &c “*. Li 

Road, ne 

- na 

* The common prices of labour are, a man ſervant, for a of 
year, from 41. to 51.; a ſingle woman from 11. 5s. to 21. ex. 

cluſive of ſhoes and maintenance, and other perquiſites, all which th 

are daily increaſing in value. Formerly farms were generally ye 


managed by married, or cottage, ſervants, with us called work. 
men. The common encouragement for theſe was holding of; 
or 6 ſexs in cows and ſheep, which was then valued at 10% 
the hum; with us they had one fourth part of what crops were 
made, and maintenance throughout the year, except the time 
employed in ploughing the ground and reaping the crops; this 
mode was found very inconvenient and expenſive, and is now al- 
jaolt totally diſuſed. A day labourer earns 18. per day; taylors 1 

| | a 
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Roads, Rivers, &c.—As to the roads of this pariſh little 
en be ſaid. The line of road along the coaſt of the Sound 
of Mull is, by the application of the ſtatute labour, for the 
moſt part rideable ; through the other parts of the pariſh ſo 
little has been done to them, that they may be ſaid to remain 
this day as nature left them: The people, however, are now 
becoming more ſenſible of the advantages that would ariſe 
from good roads; though from their ſcattered ſituation, and 
the want of reſiding heritors to bring them forward, the 
work proceeds but ſlowly.— There are many rapid torrents 
pouring down from the hills to the ſea; ſome of which are 
lo conſiderable, as to be always impaſſable in times of heavy 
rain, Ten of theſe are more dangerous than the reſt, on ac- 
count of the greater quantity of water, and the coarſeneſs of 
their channels, Of all theſe, three only have got bridges 
over them, and one of the three is in ſo ruinous a condition 
as to be hardly ſafe for paſſengers. —There are ſome very 
valuable ſtools of natural woods in many parts of the pariſh, 
particularly along the whole Loch-Suineart fide, conſiſting 
chiefly of birch, interſperſed with ſome valuable ſpots of 
oak and aſh, alſo around the ſouth eaſt end of the pariſh, 
facing the Sound of Mull, and at the head and both ſides of 
Loch-alin Bay, The reſpective proprietors of theſe woods be- 
nelit themſelves much by ſelling them off to the Lorn-fur- 
nace company or others for charcoal, &c. the manufacturing 
of which muſt be ſuppoſed very ſerviceable to the poor of 
this and the neighbouring pariſhes. During the laſt ſeven 
years, a ſum of 80001. or 10,0col. Sterling has been expend- 

ed 


paid by the job, by which they earn from 1s. 6d. to 28. per 
day, excluſive of maintenance; a boat carpenter, joiner, cowan, 
(or builder of ſtone without mortar, ) get 1s. at the minimum, 
and good maintenance; a ſhepherd has from 7 l. to 101. per an- 
num, beſides maintenance and ſhoes; weavers are paid by the 
meaſure, and according to the quality of the Ruff. 
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ed on theſe works in their different branches, viz. cutting, Fir 
piling, burning, leading, peeling of bark, &c. the nt 


Fiſbing.— At the head of Loch-alin, there is a ſalmon fiſh. et Lo 
ing, of ſervice to the people concerned, but the exports are 
not conſiderable, On the north fide of the pariſh, or nex 
the head of Loch-Suineart, herrings are found ſometimes in 
great abundance, of good fize and quality, in the months of 
Auguſt and November, which, would be of conſiderable ad. 
vantage to this and the neighbouring pariſhes, were there: 
certain and eaſy method of ſupplying the inhabitants with 
falt ; but this is not the caſe ; a circumſtance very difcourag- 
ing to the fiſher, and detrimental to the community at large. 
This was particularly felt in the year 1790, as no falt could 
be found in any of the neighbouring cuſtomhouſes of Tober. 
mory, Oban, or Fort- William, at the time needed; the con- 
ſequence was the loſs of many of the herrings.—The other 
kinds of fiſh, found on theſe coaſts, are feathe, red or rock- 
cod, ſkate, lythe, flounder, mackarel, fea perch, dog-fiſh, 
guraet, eel, and, at the mouth of almoſt every river, ſmall ſal. 
mon, and white trout ; beſides a variety of ſhell-fiſh, ſuch a, 


oyſters, cockles, lobſters, crabs, muſcles, limpets and peri- Th 
winkles, ſpout fiſh, &c. There are alſo found marine vege- 
tables, dulſe, and flake, which are much eſteemed by thoſe 40 


who are in the habit of uſing them. Theſe articles, though Wl pa 


of ſervice to the inhabitants, are never found in ſuch qua- u. 
titles as to be ſent to market ®, 


Ferri, 74 

in 

* The fea fowls are, ducks of various kinds, ſcarts or cormo- a 
rants, gulls, herons, curlews, and ſome others. The land birds 1 
are, eagles, hawks, ravens, crows, and hooded-crows, grouſe, U 


black cock, pigeons, ptarmigans, partridges, wood - cocks 2 
plovers, ſnipes, beſides a variety of ſmall birds. The bealts ot 
prey are, foxes, fumarts, martins, wild cats. In our woods 5 P 


ting, 
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Ferries, c. There are two ſtated ferries from this to 
he neighbouring pariſhes, viz. one to the Mull from Fere- 
, and one to Ardnamurchan from Dorlin, at the mouth 
of Loch-Suineart, Another ſuch is much wanted in the E. 
end of the pariſh, either at Kyle or Knock, where, though 
the boatmen ferry at times, one cannot force them out but 
when it ſuits their humour and conveniency, and even then 
1: whatever rates they pleaſe to exact. It is much to be 
wiſhed, that in theſe, and ſuch ſtated ferries, ſome more at- 
tention was paid by thoſe who have. the management of the 
police, both to the conduct of the ferrymen, and the kind of 
boats they ought to keep.—Over and above the boats uſed 
on theſe ferries, there are no fewer than 100 ſmall boats in 
the parih kept for the purpoſe of fiſhing, and carrying ſea- 
ware as manure to their lands, &.; as allo 12 or 14 barges 
of a larger ſize, well rigged, the property of the gentlemen 
tackſmen, for tranſporting themſelves occaſionally to the 
neighbouring iſlands, and for other purpoſes of uſefulneſs and 
convenience. There are likewiſe boats of greater tonnage 
for following the herring fiſhery at a diſtance z and one veſſel 
of about 20 tons burden, employed in the coaſting trade,— 
Though the keeping of fo many boats be evidently attended 

with 


deer and roes; and in our hills, mountain-hares: The whole 
pariſh, both hill and ſtrath, is much infeſted with moles, and no 
means are uſed to deſtroy them, though they are very hurtfut 
to the ground. It has been remarked of old, that rats would 
act live in Morven; this remark ſeems to be confirmed by ſeve- 
ral circumſtances conſiſtent with the knowledge of molt of the 
inhabitants now alive. A few years ago, ſome veſſels were put 
aſnore by ſtreſs of weather in Loch-alin Bay; by which cir- 
cumſtance, a vaſt number of rats flocked to the houſes on each 
lide of the harbour. So numerous and miſchievous were they, 
that it was apprehended they would ſpread and overrun the 
whole pariſh; yet it happened, that, in a few years, they diſap- 
peared, and now none are to be ſeen from one end of the pa- 
ti to the other. 
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with much expence, yet it may be reckoned among the a0. 
vantages of the pariſh, that it is indented and almoſt fr. 
rounded with arms of the ſea, many of which form {4 
anchorage for ſhipping in the worſt weather. Loch. al 
Bay, running in from the Sound of Mull in the S. E. part af 
the pariſh, forms a ſafe and capacious harbour; but it z 
rather narrow at the mouth, and not of eaſy entrance, unleſ 
With either a favourable tide or fair wind. There is another 
1are and commodious harbour at the mouth of Loch-Suinear, 
called Drumby; it is, on the Morven fide, formed by a deep 
and clear inlet, betwixt the iſland Oronſay and the main. 
land. There are beſides numberleſs fine creeks for ſmall 
boats; and, along the coaſt, ſcarce a bay wherein a veſſel of 
any tonnage may not pals a tide, 


* 
Statiſtical Table. 


Sheep (of the South 
Country breed) - 14,000 


Above 80 3 — 12 
Annual average of 


Black cattle - 2500 births for the laſt 
Breeding mares +« 100 ʒ years - 35 
Working horſes 150 Annual average of 


Number of ſouls in marriages, ditto - 9 


1755 .- 1223 Weavers male - 24 
Number in 1793 - 1764 Ditto, Female - 10 
Families - - 384 Taylors - 9-6 
Males - — 914 Blackſmiths - 2 
Females — — 850 Shoemaker n I 
Under 10 - 501 Broguemakers - 4 
From 10 to 20 473 Joiners - 3 

20 to 00 3586 Wheelwrights 2 
50 to 70 = 149 Cowans « - $ 
70 to o 43 Boatcarpenters = 2 


Gardener 


Gard: 
Coop! 
Mille 
Retai 
Mills 
Dran 
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Gardener = - 1 Real rent, Sterling - L. 2200 
Coopers - - 2 Valued rent, 

Millers - . 3 ditto + L. 256:19:11 
Retailers of ſpirits - 12 | 

Mills - - 3 

Dramhouſes 12 


Feclefeaſtical State. The Duke of Argyle is patron and 
principal heritor; there are, befides, 3 other heritors, all non- 
rhdents, The incumbent came to the pariſh in the year 
1775 3 at which time the living was only 58.1, 115. with 5l. 
more in lieu of manſe and offices, and 5 l. to furnith com- 
munion elements. An augmentation of 25 l. was obtained 
in the year 1787, which makes the living now (including ele- 
nents) equal to 881. 11 s. beſides there is a glebe of 46 
xres much improved by the incumbent. A good manſe 
ind office-houſes were obtained, and built in the year 1780, 
12 lich coſt the pariſh 375 l. yet ſuch is the nature of the cli- 

mate, and expoſure of the ſituation, that they already ſtand 

in need of repairs, which the heritors have agreed to give 

35 next ſummer. There are 2 churches, ſo called from their 
ontward appearance, but with reſpect to decency of accom- 

9 WM nodation, they might as properly be called ſhades: In theſe 
24 Wl the miniſter alternately officiates. They are at 8 computed 
10 miles diſtance. The dimenſions of each, no more than 40 by 
16 feet, within walls; without ſeats or bells. It is much to 
be regretted, that, fince the reformation, little or no attention 
has been paid to the ſeating of churches in this conntry ; and 
no leſs ſo, as it is the prevailing opinion, that no poſitive law 
exiſts to force unwilling heritors to ſo neceſſary and decent 
a accommodation. Though theſe are the only ſtated places 
of worſhip, the incumbent, from motives of Chriſtian compaſ- 
lon to the wants of the people, whole diſtance prevents their 
attendance 
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wiſe it, and of courſe the ſociety's ſchool, muſt have dropt 


ſo little are people accuſtomed to public burdens of this n. 
ture, that the greateſt difficulties conſtantly occur about fur- 
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attendance at either church, gives ſermon a few Sundixs in 


pin 
the year to twp other places in the pariſh. The manſe lis ta 
in a line betwixt the two churches, 4 from the one, ad; cot 
from the other. 61 
me 

Schools, — There is only 81. Sterling of a ſalary, by decres 


of the comimiſſioners of ſupply, for a parochial ſchool, with. 
out any accommodation whatever, Of this ſum, none of the 
heritors, except the Duke of Argyle, have paid their proper. 
tions for ſome years paſt ; notwithſtanding which, the mini. 
ter and a tew gentlemen tackſmen have made a ſhift, though 
under great diſadvantages, to keep it agoing hitherto, other. 


long ago. It is true the heritors might be compelled by lay; 
t no ſchoolmaſter will proſecute, as the ſchool is not worth 
contendivg for; and the incumbent, or preſbytery, find ſuch 
dificnitics a'tending proceſſes of this kind, from this part of 
the world, as to have very little encouragement, in exhauſt 
ing their ſmall livings on law-ſuits, where the oppoſition is fo 
powerful, and the iſſue far from certain: The parochid 
ſchool is attended by nearly 50 ſcholars, 6 of whom are girls 
There is alſo another ſchool paid by the Society for propagat 
ing Chriſtian Knowledge, endowed with a ſalary of 101. be- 
ſides a free houſe, free fuel, and holding for one cow: Yet 


pe 
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— 
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niſhing theſe accommodations, and keeping the dwelling and 
ſchool-houſes in repair. There is however reaſon to think 
theſe difficulties will ſoon be obviated, as the patron and prin- 
cipal heritor has begun to relieve his tenants and poor pec- 
ple from this ſervitude, by giving 5 1. a year to ſome of the 
ſchools of this eſtabliſhment on his property, in lieu of pub. 


lic burdens. It is to be withed, both for the peace and hap 
pinels 
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pineſs of the ſchoolmaſters, and for preſerving a good under- 
ſtanding betwixt them and the people, that this, or ſome ſuch 
converſion would become general. The Society alſo allows 
61. for a ſpinning miſtreſs ; the benefit of which would be 
more ſenſibly felt, were there a method of providing the poor- 
er ſort with a few wheels, and ſome lint. Beſides theſe pub- 
lic places of education, there are 7 or 8 gentlemen tackſmen 
who keep private teachers in their families, as they can have 
no acceſs to the public ſchools, on account of the diſtance, 


Prior. The poor are from 40 to 50 in number. The chief 
funds for their ſupport, (beſides the charity of the people in 
their houſes,) are the weekly collection at the churches, and 
pecuniary mul&ts impoſed for immoralities; both which a- 
mount, one year with another, to 81. The ſeſſion has late- 
y got nearly 40 l. being the principal and intereſt of 20 l. be- 
queathed in the year 1772 to the poor of Morven, by Mrs 
Jean Cameron of Mount Cameron; to which, it is hoped, 
ſomething more will be added, which may render their ſitu- 


ation more comfortable, in time coming, than it has hitherto 
been, 


Charafer, c. —Thie whole patiſhiotiers are of the eſtab- 
liſhed church, excepting a few non-jurant epiſcopalians.—Of 
old, the bulk of the people were inclined to that form of re- 
kgious worſhip, from political principles; but, for many years 
paſt, theſe prejudices have been gradually falling off, and are 
now almoſt entirely forgot. Few prejudices indeed, of any 
kind, are prevalent among them. On the incumbent's coming 
tothe pariſh, they were very much prejudiced againſt inocula- 
tion: But, whether owing to his endeavours, or to the ſuc- 
ceſs of the practice among the more enlightened of their 


neighbours, during the laſt viſit the country had from this 
Vol. X. Mm dangerous 
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dangerous diſorder, the generality not only agreed to inocu- 
lation, but many performed the operation on their own chil. 
dren, and thoſe of their neighbours, with perfect ſafety, 
The people are in general induſtrious, had they a ſubject to 
work upon, or a proper ſtimulus. They are not addicted to 
any particular vice; but this muſt be underſtood with ſome 
exceptions, as mult always be expected among ſo large a body 
of people. In the year 1786, no fewer than 3o were expelled 
the pariſh for theft, not by the ſentence of a magiſtrate, but 
by the united efforts of the better ſort of the inhabitants. 
The good effects of this expulſion have been ſenſibly felt; and 
though a little gleaning is now thought neceſſary, yet, hay- 
ing a ſheriff court eſtabliſhed in the neighbourhood, the ne- 
ceſſity of ſuch violent exertions are in a great meaſure ob- 
viated “. 
Miſcellanem 


* 'The principal antiquity is the ruin of a caſtle, at a farm cal- 
led Ardteriniſh, (poſſibly the Iniſhtore of Oſſian,) on the Sound 
of Mull, where M Donald of the Ifles reſided, and held his 
courts and parliaments» Jide Abercrombie's life of James II. 
In different parts of the pariſh, eſpecially along the coaſt of the 
Sound of Mull, on elevated places, there are ſeveral circular 


buildings, commonly called Druidical temples or cairns. They 


are generally formed of large whinſtones, incloſing a ſmall ſpot 
of ground, of different diameters, none of them exceeding $ 
2 The language, principally ſpoken in the pariſh, is Gaelic. 
ut of late years, by the advantages derived from ſchools, and 
the more general communication with the low country, the En- 
glich language is more univerſally underſtood throughout the 
pariſh than formerly. Many names of places in this parith arc 
of unknown or uncertain derivations ; others plainly of Gaelic 
or Celtic original. Thus Inniſmore, is the great brae ; Porta 
baat, the boat creek ; Fiunary, Fingal's ſhieling ; Dunien, Fin. 
gal's fort or hill; Kemin, Fingal's ſteps or ſtairs. Dunien is a 
curious round rock, of conſiderable height, partly covered on the 
ſides with a green ſward, but of no eaſy aſcent. On the top is an 
area of about 2} of an acre, which evidently appears to have 
been encircled with a wall ; very few veſtiges of which now " 
main, owing partly to the injuries of time, and partly to ms 
| taſte 
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Miſcellaneeus Olfervations. —The principal diſadvantages, 
and the greateſt hinderances to every ſpecies of improvement, 
are the difficulties people generally have in ſupplying them- 
ſelves with peats for fuel. The making of peats is at beſt 
but a tireſome and tedious operation; often precarious, and 
attended with a heavy expence, beſides the loſs of the ſum- 
mer and autumnal months, which might be applied to much 
more lucrative and uſeful purpoſes. Were the people able to 
purchaſe coals, as there is water-carriage to the door of al- 
moſt every farm-houſe, it would be a mighty advantage, and 
tend to render their ſituation much more comfortable and 
eaſy. A modification of the ſalt laws alſo would be neceſ- 
fary, in order to anſwer the benevolent intentions of the 

founders 


tale in the tenants formerly occupying the farm, who pulled 
down the ſtones, for domeſtic purpoſes, to ſave the trouble of quar- 
rying. The den itſelf commands an extenſive view, and was 
well choſen for a place of defence againſt a flying party: It lies 
on the farm of Fiunary, and is now part of the glebe, There is 
a water running by the foot of the hill, of a romantic appear- 
ance, on account of its high banks and the number of its pools 
and caſcades, The ſloping braes, on each ſide of this water, 
were formerly covered with a fine natural wood of oak and alh ; 
of which nothing now remains but a little bruſh. wood, a nui- 
ſance rather than a beauty to the place. Nemin, is ſteps in the 
form of a natural ſtair, pretty regular, in a rock, towards the 
top of a hill called Bein-eiden, mentioned in an old poem aſcrib- 
ed to Oſſian; but whether this, or another of that name in Ire- 
land, be the hill therein referred to, it is not pretended to ſay 
Drinnin, the ridges; ulliu, the elbow; /{ron, the noſe; achaharn, 
the field of cairns; arginiſh, the ſhieling of good bedding for 
cattle, names of places very deſcriptive of their appearance or 
properties. The principal place of worſhip, and where the oldeſt 
church ttands, is called Cil/-co//um-k14l, or cell of the famous Col. 
lumbus of Jona. The other place of worthip is called X;//unif, 
or cell of Winifred. Though the church is now removed to a 
little diſtance from it, at each of theſe there is a church-yard, 
or burying ground, but now without any fence, though ancient- 


ly their precincts were diſtinctly marked, and conſidered as ſanc- 
waries, 
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founders of fiſhing villages, Another principal diſadvantage 
is the difficulty and uncertainty of communication by water 
with the low country. Though a veſſel, called a packet, runs 
at times between the Clyde and the Sound of Mull, it has 
been only ſet agoing and continued by private adventurers for 
their own intereſt, and is ſubjected to no rules calculated for 
the public good; no dependance can be had either on the 
time of its failing, or the rate of freight. As the buſineſs of 
the country, in its preſent unimproved ſtate, cannot afford ſuf. 
ficient employment, were a fmall bounty allowed by govern- 
ment to keep one or two ſuch veſſels conſtantly going, and 
rates of freight ſo fixed that there might be neither danger 
of impoſition, nor fear of diſappointment, the advantages to 
theſe parts, would be greater than can well be eſtimated. In- 
creaſe of buſineſs would, in time, ſuperſede the neceſſity of 
bounty. 

At the head of Loch Alin Bay, there is a very flattering 
appearance of coal; to work which, a feeble attempt has 
been made, and a few tons of good quality found; but, not 
being proſecuted with vigour, it has not ſucceeded. This is 
the more to be regretted, as the mine lies cloſe by the ſhore 
of this good and commodious harbour. Around the whole 
of this loch freeſtone and limeſtone, of excellent qualities, are 
found in great abundance, Some years ago an attempt was 
made to come at a lead mine on a farm called Lurgbhuidb, 
but with little ſucceſs ; though ſome are of opinion that the 
_ appearances deſerved more attention. At the farm of Ardint- 
libet, there is a well, into which if green leather be thrown 
at night, it will be found perfectly black in the morning. 
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NUMBER XXII. 
PARISH OF LASWA D E. i 


(Preſbytery of Dalbeitb.— Synod of Lothian and T weeds 
duale. County of Edinburgh.) 


By the Reverend Mr Joan PaTtox, 


———— ——— — 


Extent, Soil, & c. 


ASWADE is divided nearly into two equal parts by 
the river North Eſk. Its figure is irregular, being 8 
miles in length, and varying from 2 to 4 miles in breadth, 
In ſurface, ſoil, and climate, this pariſh is extremely various 
on the N. it includes the eaſtern extremity of the Pentland 
Hills, which is covered partly with heath, and partly with fine 
green paſture z on the S. there is an extenſive track of moor 
and wet moſs; about 1000 acres are covered with natural 
and planted timber, viz. oak, aſh, elm, Scotch fir, ſpruce, and 
larix; the reſt, which is by far the greateſt part of the pariſh, 

is arable land, The ſoil is extremely various in its quality; 

in general, however, it is good, and produces excellent crops 

of all the common grains. The lands of Pendriech in this pa- 
iſh, in particular, uſed to be remarkable for producing peaſe 
of ſo ſuperior a quality that they were ſold at 28. or 3 8. per 
boll higher than any in the country. 

The climate is as various as the ſoil, in ſo much, that, from 
the lower to the higher extremities, the diſtance of 2 miles 
makes a difference of 10 or 12 days in ripening the produce 
tions 
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tions of the earth. In this particular, the higher diſtricts t Wis is 


improving every year by the influence of large and thriving I ret 
Plantations, ent . 


Agriculture. There are 50 ploughs in the pariſh, moſtly 
of Small's conſtruction, and drawn by 2 horſes, but ſome fir. enfir 
mers ſtill prefer the Scotch plough. The following is the Wills, 
rotation of crops moſt frequently obſerved. Wheat is ſown We fi 
after potatoes, or ſummer fallow ; when the wheat is after po. 
tatoes, and on light ſand, it is ſown down with graſs ſeeds; Wlhire 
when after ſummer fallow, it is ſucceeded by a crop of peaſe Mue 
or beans, then oats or barley with graſs ſeeds; after lying 
year or two in graſs, the land is broken up and ſown with 
oats. About a fixth part of the arable ground in the pariſh 
is kept in paſture, for which graziers pay a high rent, 
Gardening is carried on here to a conſiderable extent; and 
the attention of the gardener is chiefly directed to the cult. 
vation of ſtrawberries, than which he has not a ſurer or 
more profitable crop. 'They depend leſs upon the ſeaſon than 
other fruits; they never, indeed, fail altogether, which in this 
country is often the caſe with the other productions of the 
garden; and, when properly cultivated, this fruit will yield at 
an average 181. from an acre. It may be obſerved, that it 
was in this pariſh that ſtrawberries were firſt raiſed in any Wl, 
quantities for the public market. tho 
The farmers, in general, breed their own horſes, which are yer 
of a large ſize, and valued at from 181. to 251. They breed i 
alſo their own cows, moſtly of the common Scotch kind, and of 
br 
pe! 
ho 


which will ſell for from 51. to 101. Many gentlemen have 
cows of the Engliſh, Dutch, and Guernſey breed. 


Markets, Rent, &c.—There is a butcher market in the p- 
riſh, where the prices are nearly the ſame as in Edinburgh; Wl 
this 
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is is the caſe with all other kinds of proviſions. The valu- 
1 rent of this pariſh is 74361. 6s. 8d. Scotch, and its real 
ent may be from 5oool. to Goool. The higheſt price gi- 

n for land is 21. per acre, 

Manufactures are in a thriving ſtate, there being two ex- 
nfive bleachfields, 1 barley, and 2 meal mills, and 4 paper 
wills, beſides a fifth lately erected. It is about 5o years fince 
the firſt paper mill was built in this pariſh ; and, within theſe 
po years, the number of people employed in this manufac- 
ture has increaſed from 30 or 40 to about 260: Theſe, with 
the tradeſmen and labourers occaſionally employed, receive 
ind circulate in the pariſh above 30001. annually, befides a 
confiderable ſum given for coal. The rags conſumed weigh 
above 300 tons; and the duties paid to the revenue a- 
mount to above 18001. yearly, Mr Simpſon, proprietor of 
2 of the mills in this pariſh, has the merit of being the firſt 
paper manufacturer in this country who has applied the li- 
quor recommended by Berthollet in his new method of bleach- 
ng to the purpoſe of whitening rags. He has erected an ap- 
pratus for preparing this liquor, which, by the addition of 
me new ingredients, he makes without its offenſive ſmell, 
add uſes it in the common paper engine, (as has been done 
for ome time in Ireland,) without retarding the operation, 
or doing any injury to the ſteel. This improvement, it is 
thought, will add much to the quality and beauty of the pa- 
per. He has alſo the merit of bringing into uſe in this coun- 
try, the drying of paper by means of flues on the principle 
of hot houſes, which muſt contribute much to forward his 
branch of the buſineſs during the winter ſeaſon. Some ex- 
periments are juſt now making at his mill, and with great 
hopes of ſucceſs, for heating the vats on a new plan, which 
P' WW vill have many advantages over the preſent method, parti- 


larly in point of cleanlineſs, and ſaving of coal. 
9 Minerala. 


ts are 
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Minerals —The minerals come under the general denonj. 
nation of coal metals, viz. ſandſtone, (or freeſtone,) clays ef 
great variety, having different names according to their co. 
Jour and degree of induration, a very great number of d. 
tin& ſeams cf coal, and three beds of limeſtone. Theſe en. 
rend over the whole of the pariſh ; nor has there as yet been 
diſcovered within its bounds any granite or baſaltes (here term. a= 
ed whinſtone,) in any ſolid maſs, or even contained in any te 
fracture, (or dike as it is called) excepting in a ſmall corner 
on the eaſt end of the ridge of Pentland Hills,—The rolling 
ſtones, found occaſionally in the channel of the river, ar 
brought down in floods from the hills, lying without the 
bounds of the pariſh. 

On the north weſt ſide of the river North'Eſk, the metal 
ſtand much on edge, forming in ſome places. an angle of 
above 65 degrees with the horizon; and in other places 
(though not in this pariſh) ſtanding perfectly perpendicular, 
for which reaſon the coals in this diſtrict are diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of the edge cozls. They conſiſt of different 


of thi 


ſeams, ſmall and great, almoſt ipnumerable but in the baro- 3 
ny of Loanhcad, about the middle of their courſe through * 
the pariſh, they amount to twenty-five in number, of work- * 
able ſeams from two to ten feet in thickneſs, By a crols 4 
level mine from the river, they are wrought from the gras Wl. 
downwards to the depth of 90 yards perpendicular,—Thel 


edge ſeams, from the ſea fide in the lands of Duddingſton in | 
the line of their direction (or ſtreak,) extend in a body to- 
wards Linton in Tweeddale, about 12 or 13 miles, of which i. 
the part in this pariſh is about four miles in length. E 

On the ſouth eaſt fide of the river the metals have fo ſmall 
a dip or declination, that the coal there, of which ſeven o* Wy 
eight ſeams have already been diſcovered, has got the name n 


of the flat broad coals, Their dip is about one in ſeven or 
eight 
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goht ſeams have already been diſcovered, has got the name 
{the flat broad coals; their dip is about one in ſeven or eight; 
heir extent within the pariſh from $. W. to N. E. from 


, 3 to 8 miles in length. _ 

ſe x The whole of theſe metals within the pariſh, and on both 
been es of the river, dip to the 8. L. but towards the 8. E. 
term. boundary, in croſſing a certain ſuppoſed line, extending up 
n any the country from the ſea ſide near Muſſelburgh, the ſeveral 
ore ina are known to take a riſe towards both ſides; and this 
lling xneral line on the face of the country, correſponding with 
„ poſition of the ſtrata below, has formed what may be cal- 


kd a trough, That ſome ol the uppermoſt ſeams of coal, 
which are known to have a riſe towards both ſides, may be 
reſerved entire and unbroken, in their paſſage through this 
trough, is not to be doubted; neither is it to be doubted, that 


8 . . 3 
11 ſome of the edge coals, after ſinking on the N. do riſe again 
od en the 8. ſide of this trough, but that they keep entire and 
" Wmbroken in their paſſage below this trough is held to be 
iſhed WW. | | 

| probable. $ | 
de coal is diſtinguiſhed by the terms of ſplint and rough 


only, and poſſeſſes little of the caking quality of the Newcaſ- 
tle coal, The damps are of the mephitic kind, which extin- 
puſhes a candle, Inflammable air was never ſeen in our pits. 
k is not known at what time theſe coals were firſt begun to 
te taken out, but, in the lands of Pendrich, it muſt have been 
dove 200 years ago. | TR | | 
The annual produce has fluctuated much; at an average, 

b may be ſtated at 30,000 tons, valued, at the pit-head, 
tween 60001, and 7000 l. The price, when delivered in 
Edinburgh, will amount, including carriage, to 12,000 1, or 
140001, There are from go to 100 colliers, (pickmen). 
Women are ſtill employed as bearers below ground; their, 
number may be from 130 to 150, | | ach i 

On the boundary betwixt this pariſh and Libberton, one of 
Vor. X. Nan the 
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the edge coals has been on fire for 20 years paſt. A fa 
mer to clear his land of rubbiſh, which had remained 
an old pit had been filled up, had it gathered together, ani 
burnt upon the top of the pit. Two or three years thereafiet 
it was diſcovered that the fire had been continued down the 
pit, through the coal rubbiſh with which it had been fille 
up, and was found burning into the waſtes or excavating 
below. Many endeavours have been made to have it extin 
guiſhed, but hitherto (it is feared) without effect, for neither 
can air be perfectly excluded, nor can the places on fire he 
any how laid under water. 


E 
Population, In 1791, this pariſh contained rather more cuic 
than 3000 inhabitants. The return to Dr Webſter, in 15% ling 
was 2190 ſouls, For this increaſe the following reaſons u pes 
be affigned, viz, iſt, Manufactures have greatly increaſed, die, 
particularly that of paper. 2d, Improvements of every kind cou 
have been carried on to a great extent, which has occafioned pen 
a greater demand for labourers,” 3d, Some of the proprietors il the 
have been in the uſe of feuing ground for building upon, Wl juf 
which, added to the plenty of coal in the pariſh, has iaduced i ma 
ſtrangers to ſettle in it, try 
Poor. — In fo large and populous a pariſh, the number of Wl no 
poor muſt of courſe be conſiderable. There are, according. ſec 
about 50 perſons, who receive a ſtated allowance of from 2: 
to 45. per month, beſides others who are occaſionally ſupplied. 
The collections at the church doors, which amount to q-: my 
wards of 301. per annum; the dues ariſing from mort-clotls, Bi tn 
marriages, and fines, which may be eſtimated at 20 l. to- : 
gether with the intereſt of a capital ſtock of 333 l. 65. 8. BY 
have, till lately, been ſufficient to anſwer the demands. But BY v 
theſe funds being now inadequate to the expenditure, the be « 
ritors make up this deficiency by a voluntary contribution. n 
c 


This mode they wiſely prefer to an aſſeſſment, a _—_ 


will 
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hich ought always to be avoided, if poſſible, as it never fails 
increaſe the number of claimants. There is a laudable ſpi- 
it in the common people of this country, which keeps them 
fom applying for aid out of the poors funds, ſo long as they 
an do any thing for themſelves. This ariſes from the ap- 
rehenſion, that theſe funds depend for their ſupply ſolely 
jm the voluntary contributions at the church doors. Where- 
x, no ſooner do they find that there is a legal eſtabliſhment 
n their favour, than they apply for aid without reſerve, and 
tefore they ſtand in need of it *. 


Eecigſaſtical State and School. —Sir John Clerk of Penny- 
cuick is patron, - The ſtipend conſiſts of 70 l. 16s. 5409. Ster- 
lng, 44 bolls 2 lippies of oats, and 26 bolls, 1 firlot, 2 lip- 
dies of barley. The glebe contains upwards of 5 acres ara- 
ble, befides paſture. The manſe, one of the belt in tne 
country, was built in 1789, and coſt 5ool. If the ſum ex- 
pended in building the manſe is a proof of the liberality of 
he heritors, they deſerve no leſs credit from the church 
jſt now erecting, which, in point of accommodation, and 
magnificence of ſtructure, will far exceed any modern coun- 
try church in Scotland. The number of diſſenters of all de- 
tominations is conſiderable. The Cameronians and Burgher 
"217, i feceders have each of them a meeting-houſe within the pa- 


1 2% 1 ih. 
lied. 

np This pariſh is connected with ſeveral charitable ſocieties. 
* The nature of theſe affociations is this; the paper makers, cab - 


ters, and colliers, belonging to different adjacent pariſhes, have 
to · fund belonging to each profeſſion. Every perſon, who chooſes 
g enter, pays ſo much quarterly into this common ſtock, and, 
in return, is entitled to a weekly allowance when diſabled from 
working, by ſickneſs or any accident. Theſe ſocieties are uſeful 
he- not only for the purpoſes of charity, but alſo for preſerving good 
morals among their members, ſince it is one of their eſtabliſhed 
rules, that no perſon, who lies under the imputation of any 
ure BY crime, can receive aid from their fund. 
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riſh. There is a thriving ſchool in the village of Lass 
where Engliſh, Latin, writing, arithmetic, and mathen 
tics are taught with ſucceſs. The ſchoolmaſters falary an 
fees as ſefſion clerk, &c. amount to 161. and the profits, 
his ſchool to about 201. per annum. He has a good houſe 
which — him to keep boarders. 
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' Curiofities and Antiquilies.—The North Eſk has a moſt ben. 
tiful run for ſeveral miles within this pariſh. On its bank 
are to be feen many of thoſe favoured fpots, which nature 


and art have combined to adorn to an uncommon degree, F 
The winding courſe of the river, appearing often to loſe itſelf a 
among the rocks; its banks, which are remarkably bold and ir 
finely wooded; the huge pieces of rock ſeen projecting at pt er 
per intervals from among the trees, form an aſſemblage of aa 
the moſt romantic and pictureſque ſcenes that are to be met $t 
with in the ſouthern parts of Scotland. In the midſt of this : 
beautiful ſcenery, is ſituated the houſe of Hawthornden, re. Wl 
markable not only for its having belonged to Drummond the in 
poet and hiſtorian, but alſo for the caves under it. There 6 
are various conjectures as to the original intention of thele v 
fubterraneous cavities, Dr Stukeley has given credit to a fi- 
bulous tradition, that they were a ſtrong hold of the Pictiſk h 
kings; and, accordingly, one cave is called the Kings Gallery, | 
another, the Kings Bed Chamber, and a third, the Guard Room. 


Setting aſide this groundleſs tradition, the moſt probable op. 
nion is, that they were intended as places of refuge during 
the deſtructive wars that fubſiſted long between the Engliſh and 
Pits, or Englith and Scotch. Detached from the principal 
caves there is a ſmaller one, called the Cypreſs Grove, where 
Drummond is ſaid to have compoſed many of his poems. it 
was in theſe caverns that the famous Sir Alexander Ramſay, 
one of the anceſtors of the Dalhouſie family, and who per- 

formed 
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wrmed ſuch exploits of valour during the conteſt for the 
ronn between Bruce and Baliol, uſed to conceal himſelf, 
Here, he was reſorted to by the young warriors of his day, 
who conſidered it as a neceſſary piece of military education to 
have been of his band; and from thence he fallied forth as 
acaſion preſented itſelf *, and attacked the Engliſh, then in 


poſſeſſion of Edinburgh +. 


Near 
» Dalrymple's Annals. | 


+ About half a mile above Hawthornden ſtand the vener- 
able ruins of Roflin, A particular deſcription of theſe ruins 
would be ſuperfluous here, as they are univerſally known, and 
drawings of them are every where to be ſeen. They have ſuf- 
fered much within theſe 40 years. It is uncertain} when this 
cattle was built; moſt probably it was in the beginning of the 12th 
century, when William de Sancto Clere, ſon to Waldernus de 
St Clere, who came over with Wilkam the Conqueror, obtain- 
ed from Malcolm Canmore a grant of the barony of Roſlin. 
No mention is made of it in hiſtory, till the reign of James II. 
when we read of Sir William Hamilton being confined there- 
in, for engaging in the rebellion which Earl Douglas had raiſ- 
ed againſt that monarch. In 1554, it was burnt by the army 
of Henry VIII. along with Leith and Craigmillar. This caſtle 
was the ancient ſeat of the St Clere's, a family of great note in 
this country. They had very extenſive poſſeſſions, and many 
titles; being Earls of Caithneſs, and Orkney, Dukes of Olden- 
burgh, &c. and they were for many generations patrons and 
Grand Maſters of maſonry in Scotland, This honour was con- 
1 * them by James II. and continued in their family 

ately. 
On the hill immediately above the caſtle, is the chapel of Roſ- 
lin, founded by William Earl of Caithneſs and Orkney, for a 
provoſt, 6 prebendaries, and 2 finging boys. The founder en- 
dowed it with the church-lands of Pentland, 4 acres of land near 
that town, the kyps and 8 ſoums of graſs near to Pentland. 
This chapel is a beautiful piece of Gothic architecture; and, not- 
vithſtanding ſome damage jt ſuſtained by a mob in 1688, is ſtill 
very entire. It is 68 feet in length, 34 in breadth, and 40 in 
height : The roof is arched, and ſupported by 2 rows of pillars, 
It is highly ornamented with curious workmanſhip. The pre- 
leut building is only the choir of a large collegiate church, chat 
Was 


| 
| 


| 
. 
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Near the houſe of Maviſbank, built by the late Sir John 
Clerk, is a mount of earth of conſiderable height, which i 


| luppoſed 
was intended to have been built. Within the chapel is a vault, 
the burying place of the family of Roſlin, the foil of which 
is fo dry that bodies have been found entire 80 years after 
their interment. They were formerly buried in armour, and 
without a coffin. *« The late Roſlin,” ſays father Hay, in hi 
M. S. Memoirs, was the firſt that was buried in a coffin, con. 
trary to the ſentiments of James VII. who was then in Scot. 
land ;* and he adds, that the great expence my mother was at 
in burying her huſband occaſioned the ſamptuary adds that 
were made in the next parliament.” The village of Roſlin was 
a place of conſiderable conſequence. James it. erected it into 
burgh of barony at Stirling in 1456, with a weekly market, and 
a yearly fair. 

Near to Roſlin is the ſcene of a battle that was fought be · 
twixt the Engliſh and Scotch, on the 24th February 1303. The 
Engliſh and Scotch writers differ much in their accounts of this 
action: Of which we have from our own hiſtorians the fol- 
lowing particulars. During a truce, Ralf Confrey, treaſurer to 
Edward I. invaded Scotland at the head of $0000 men, well 
armed, and moſtly mounted on horſeback. With a view to 
plunder, he divided his forces into three bodies; and, having 
reached the neighbourhood of Roſlin, encamped them in as 
many different ſtations, On heating of this invaſion, Sir Sy- 
mon Frazer and Sir John Cuming, the Scotch generals, drew 
together ſuch an army as they could muſter in Paſte, amount- 
ing to 8000, or at molt to 10,000 men. With theſe they marched 


from Biggar; and fell unexpectedly on the firſt diviſion of the ene- 


my, whom they totally rquted, and drove thoſe who eſcaped 
back on the fecond camp. Here, on the alarm being given, 
the Engliſh took to their arms, and ſallied forth on the Scots, 
while they were dividing the ſpoil. The conflict was again te- 
newed; and the Scotch were a ſecond time victorious. Scarce 
had they begun to refrefh themſelves, after this bloody engage- 
ment, when a third army appeared in view. It is not to be 
wondered at that their courage began now to fail them, already 
faint and fatigued with the ſervice they had gone through; and 
accordingly it was with difficulty that their commanders could 
prevail on them to ſtand their ground. Animated, however, 
by their harangues and the hope of plunder, they, a third time, 
and on the ſame day, received and routed a freſh body of troops, 
and ſuperior in number to themſelves. This engagement was 
much ſpoken of at the-time both at home-and abroad. h 
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ſuppoſed to have been a Roman ſtation. It is circular in its 
form, and begirt with ramparts, now cut into terraces. Here 
ſeveral articles of braſs, and of ancient form, have been found, 
ſuch as weapons, bridle bits, chirurgical inſtruments, ſtili, 
kbulae, &c.- Some of theſe being Roman, the reſt have been 
conſidered as ſuch alſo; they are ſtill to be ſeen at Penny- 
cuick. In a neighbouring farm is a tumulus, where ſeveral 
urns, filled with burnt bones, have been dug up. Theſe cir- 
cumſtances ted Sir John Clerk, who was well acquainted 
with the antiquities of this country, to ſuppoſe that this muſt 
have been a Roman ſtation. And, accordingly, the late Gene- 
ral Roy bas pointed it ont in his maps, as the place where 
the Romans paſſed the North Eſk, in their way from the 
South to Cramond. ; 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations, Along the banks of the river is 

a conſtant ſucceſſion of gentleman's ſeats, many of them large 
and excellent houſes. Melville caſtle in particular, the ſeat 
of Mr Dundas, one of his Majeſty's principal Secretaries of 
State, is a noble building, and ſuited to the exalted ſtation of 
its owner. It was built a few years ago, on the ſcite of the 
old houſe of that name, which, tradition ſays, belonged to 
David Rizzio, and was occaſionally inhabited by Queen Mary. 
This tradition may have taken its rife from a circumſtance 
mentioned by Buchanan, that Mary, wiſhing to give her fa- 
vourite an eſtabliſhment in the country, and a feat in the Con- 
vention, caſt her eyes firſt of all on the lands of Melville, 
and applied in the moſt earneſt manner to the proprietor to 
give them up. But the hiſtorian adds, that ſhe could not 
prevail on him, and that ſhe was much offended at the refuſal. 
This pariſh has the honour of having given birth to Wil- 
lam Drummond, author of the hiſtory of the 5 firſt James's, 
and other works of merit in proſe and verſe, He was born 
at 
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at Hawthornden on the 13th of February 1585. The parti. 
culars of his life are ſo well known, that it is unneceſſary to 
enter into a detail of them in this place. His works, conſider. 
ing the period when they were compoſed, do honour to hin. 
ſelf and his country: They diſcover a mind highly cultivated, 
and of a refined and elegant caſt, His company was much 
courted by his cotemporaries. Ben Johnſon came from Lon. 
don on foot, on purpoſe to paſs ſome weeks with him at Hay. 
thornden, and ſome fragments of their converſations are to 
be found in his works. He was zealouſly attached to the 
cauſe of Charles I. and it is ſaid, that the unhappy fate of 
that monarch haſtened on his own death, which happened on 
the 4ch of December 1649. He was buried in his family 
aile in the church of Laſwade, 
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NUMBER XXIII. 


PARISH OF AN CRU M. 


(Preſbytery of Jedburgh.— Synad of Merſe and Ti. 
viotdale.— County of Roxburgh.) 


By the Reverend THOMAS SOMERVILLE, D. D. Miniſter 
of Jedburgh. 


Extent and Name. 


HE pariſh of. Ancrum, ſituated nearly in the center of 

the county of Roxburgh, ſtretches 5 miles in length 
upon the N, fide of the river Tiviot, which divides it from 
the pariſhes of Jedburgh and Bedrule. The extreme length 
of this diſtrict is not leſs than 6 miles, and its breadth does 
not exceed 4.— The name of the village, Alncromb, as it is 
written in ancient records“, fignifies, as I have been inform- 
ed, in the Gaelic, crook upon river; and is exactly deſcrip- 
tive of its ſituation on the ſouth fide of Ale, where the river 
runs in a curve or crooked direction, and the adjacent banks, 
to which the village approaches, exhibit the ſide of an ellip- 
is. The pariſh of Langnewton was annexed to that of An- 
crum in the end of the laſt century, and forms the N. W. 
and part of the N. ſide of the pariſh, as now deſcribed. 'The 
river Ale, iſſuing from the loch of that name ia the county 
of Selkirk, takes its courſe through this pariſh from W. to 
E. ſeparating, as I conjecture, the old pariſh of Langnewton ; 
Vol. X. Oo v3" wan 


* Sce Charter of William to the Abbey of Jedburgh. 
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and diſcharges itſelf into Tiviot at the diſtance of half a mile 
below the village, and a quarter of a mile above Ancrum 
Bridge on the great road to Jedburgh. This river abounds 
with excellent trout, and affords better ſport to the fiſhers 
than any other in this country, 


Soil, Agriculture, &c.—The ſoil, in the lower grounds of 
the pariſh upon the fide of Tiviot, is rich, confiſting of 2 
mixture of ſand and clay, and, in ſome places, particularly 
near the village, of a loam. In every ſeaſon it produces good 
crops of wheat, barley, potatoes, turnips, and ſown prafz, 
On the higher ground or ridge, which pervades the pariſh 
from E. to W. and, on the declivities expoſed to the N. the 
ſurface is a heath, wet, partially ſtony, covering a bottom of 
cold clay; but the flat ground, on both the Ancrum and 
Langnewton fide of Ale, is naturally rich, though, being of a 
deep and ſtiff clay, it is not ſo eaſily ploughed, nor are the 
returns ſo certain, as in the Tiviot haughs or holmes, 

There was formerly a conſiderable extent of wood in th 
pariſh; but none of long ſtanding remains, except upon the 
banks of the Ale near the village of Ancrum, and that which 
is in the environs of, Ancrum-houſe, on the oppoſite fide of 
the river. There are ſeveral young plantations of fir and 
white wood belonging to Sir John Scott, Admiral Elliot, &c. 
and ſome, comprehending not leſs than 100 acres, upon the 
eſtate of Sir George Douglas, in the barony of Langnewton. 
Theſe are all thriving ; and already begin to embelliſh the 
aſpect of the country, which was formerly bleak and deſolate. 

The ſituation of Ancrum-houſe, where, according to tra- 
dition, the village formerly ſtood, is pictureſque and attrac- 
tive. The ſurrounding fields are beautifully diverſified both 
in figure and ſurface. Spots of verdant lawn, ſometimes le- 
vel and ſometimes ſloping, craggy knolls, ſcattered trees, aud 

ixep 
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ſeep banks upon the verge of the river, in ſome places nak- 
ed and of broken ſurface, and in others clothed with wood, 
exhibit a rare aſſemblage of romantic objects. The trees ſur- 
rounding Ancrum-houſe deſerve to be particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed in a ſtatiſtical deſcription, being, I believe, the oldeſt 
and moſt beautiful in this country. They conſiſt of oaks, 
beech, elms, planes, and limes of a large ſiae and buſhy top. 
The proſpe& from the houſe down the vale of Tiviot, and 
bounded by the lofty mountains of Cheviot, is grand and ex- 
tenfive, 


a 


Eecigſiaſtical State, &c.—Sir John Scott is patron of the 
united pariſhes, and titular of Ancrum. The emoluments 
of the miniſter of Ancrum may be moderately ſtated at the 
ralue of 1501. per annum. He enjoys no part of the ſtipend 
paid to the miniſter of Langnewton before its annexation. 
The church is in good repair. The heritors have voluntari- 
ly augmented the falary of the ſchoolmaſter; and built a 
ſchoolhouſe larger and more commodious than in any other 
country pariſh in this preſbytery. | | 

The poor are maintained by a quarterly aſſeſſment propor- 
tioned to the valued rent. The weekly collections in this 
pariſh are, I believe, diſpoſed of by the kirk-ſeſſion for me- 
rim ſupply ; and, as I have been informed by the late incum- 
bent, contribute more effectually in this way to alleviate the 
quarterly aſſeſſments, than by paying the one half of them to 
the collector for the poor, as is the caſe in other pariſhes. 
The laſt quarterly aſſeſſment was at the rate of 3 8. 6d. per 
quarter on each hundred pounds Scotch of valued rent, and 
the number of the poor upon the roll 24. 


| Population, An enumeration of the people has been late- 
| 7% | | 1 
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ly made by the ſchoolmaſter for the purpoſe of this work, 


farm: 

and ſtands as follows: | ſhee} 
Males in Aae pariſh - 8 Mojo 337 land 
Females in ditto — 1 = — 385 atcl 
Children under 10 years — - - 223 x90! 
Total - - - - - - 947 1d 
Mates in Langnewton pariſh - - - 6y and 
Females in ditto - - - - - 92 the 
Children under 10 years - - - 43 gro 
Total - - - - 109 per 
Total in both pariſhes 1146 and 


The return to Dr Webſter in 1755 was 1066 ſouls. 

From the report of the grave-digger in Ancrum, who 
keeps an exact liſt of all the funerals, it appears that, during 
the laſt eight years he has been in that office, they amount 
preciſely to 200; but this relates only to the old pariſh of 
Ancrum. "There is a church-yard in Langnewton where the 
inhabitants of that diſtri are buried, and ſome in both the 
diſtrifts of Ancrum and Langnewton are buried in neigh- 
bouring pariſhes. —There are many Seceders adhering to the 
Burgher, Antiburgher, and Relief congregations, in Jed- a 

, 


burgh; but the generality of the fegte continue in the eſta- 
bliſhment. 


Heritors, Value of Land, Improvements, c. The Duke of 
Roxburgh, Sir John Scott, Sir George Douglas, Admiral 
Flliot, Mr Carre of Cavers, Major Bennet of Sandhill, Mr 
Ogilvie of Cheſters, and Miſs Stewarts, are conſiderable he- 
ritors. There are ſeveral ſmall heritors, and ſome feuers in 
the village of Ancrum, who poſſeſs farms of a few acres con- 
tiguous to their own property; but the greateſt part of the 
land in this pariſh is let in large farms, though not ſo large 
as in the neighbourhood. The moſt conſiderable part of the 
farms 
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firms in this pariſh is ploughed, though a few cattle and 
ſheep are alſo kept on them. A great proportion of the 
und is incloſed, partly with dry ſtone dikes, but moſtly with 
auch and hedge 3 and ſome cattle and ſheep are fattened 
zpon turnips and graſs for the market. Some of the largeſt 
and beſt cultivated farms in this parith are let at 1 l. per acre, 
and graſs inclofures, for the ſummer only, have been let at 
the rate ot two guineas per acre; in the open muirland 
ground, the rent cannot be eſtimated at more than 4s. or 5 8. 
er acre, The valued ren! of the united pariſhes of Ancrum 
in! Langnewton amounts to 12,3321. 28. Scotch, and the 
real rent exceeds 4000 l. Sterling. 


ho 
ing Minerals, Sc. There are ſeveral freeſtone quarries in this 
unt pariſh, The ſtone is eaſily wrought and of a durable quali- 


ty, as appears from its entire ſtate in ſome ot the old 
buildings. Shell marl has been found in different notas, 
and particularly on the eſtate of Belches, belonging to Mr 
Carre of Cavers, where it has been uſed, ard has contribut- 
ed to the improvement of the neighbouring farins. There 
e two bridges over the river Ale in this pariſh; one at the 
church, which is narrow, and ſeems to have been intended 
principally for the convenience of the pariſhioners on the 
north ſide of the river; the other was erected about twenty 
years ago a little below the village; and has greatly contri- 
buted. not only to the accommodation of the immediate 
deighbourhood, but to that of the pariſhes weſt of Ancrum, 
by rendering their communication with Jedburgh, Kelſo, and 
the Merſe, at all times certain and ſafe.— There is a lintmill, 
built ſome years ago by Sir John Scott, in the neighbourhood 
o Ancrum; and, as there is not another within many miles, 
it meets with good encouragement, and it is to be hoped will 
promote the culture of an article which has hitherto b*en 


leſs 
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leſs attended to in this country than in other parts of Sc, 
land *. | 


There 


* The Roman road from York to the Frith of Forth, after 
paſſing through the north eaſt part of the pariſh of Jedburgb, 
cuts a ſmall part of the north corner of Ancrum. Upon the 
top and declivity of the hill eaſtward, on the border of Maxton 
pariſh, veſtiges of a Roman camp may till be traced, The 
ridge in the pariſh of Ancrum, over which the preſent road to 
Edinburgh paſſes, is at the diſlance of about a quarter or half 
mile weſt of the line of the Roman road. It is called Liliard's 
Edge, from a lady of that name, who, upon an invaſion of the 
—_— during the regency of the Earl of Arran, fought with 
maſculine bravery, and fell under many wounds upon this ſpot, 
conſecrated to her memory. As the Engliſh, commanded by 
Lord Rivers, were repulſed, though their numbers were ſupe. 
rior, courteſy mult incline us to ſuppoſe, that the high ſpirited 
and animating example of our Scottiſh Amazon chiefly contri- 
buted to the glory and triumph of the day. 

The moſt venerable fragment of antiquity in the pariſh is the 
Maltan wall or walls, upon a riſing ground at the bottom of the 
village of Ancrum, cloſe to the ſide of the river, where it turns 
its courſe towards the 8. E. Theſe walls were ſtrongly built 
of ſtone and lime in the figure of a parallelogram, and, aſcend- 
ing on one ſide from the plain adjacent to the river, were con- 
ſiderably higher than the ſummit of the hill which they incloſe; 
but are now levelled with its ſurface, and a ſmall part of them 
remain. Vaults or ſubterraneous arches have been diſcovered 
in the neighbouring ground, and underneath the area incloſed 
by the building. Human bones are ſtill found by perſons 
ploughing or digging in the plain at the fide of the river, which 
is an evidence of its having been formerly occupied as burying 
ground. The name, which theſe walls ſtill retain, gives the co. 
lour of authenticity to a tradition generally received in this 
part of the country, that the building, and ſurrounding fields, 
had been veſted in the Knights of Malta, or Knights Hoſpi. 
tallers of St. John of Jeruſalem, who, upon account of their 
ſplendid atchievements and meritorious ſervices in the holy 
wars, had acquired property even in the moſt remote kingdoms 
of Chriſtendom. On the banks of the Ale, below the Houſe of 


| Ancrum, there were ſeveral caves or receſſes, and not leſs than 


fifteen may be ſtill pointed out. In ſome of them there are al- 
ſo veſtiges of chimneys or fire places, and holes for the paſſage 
of ſmoke from the back part of the cave to the outſide 2 


. 
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There were formerly many malt-kilns in the village of 
Ancrum. Old people ſpecify the number of eighteen or 
wenty having been in conſtant occupation in the days of 
heir fat hers; an evidence of the extent of the contraband 
de carried on by the Scottiſh borderers previous 4 the 
union. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations.=The people, in general, are in- 
guſtrious, healthy, and robuſt; and there have been inſtances 
of extraordinary longevity in this as well as in neighbouring 
pariſhes, though it is remarkable that no perſon now living 
in it exceeds the age of ſeventy five. Mr Cranſtoun, the laſt 
incumbent but one, attained to the age of eighty four, dur- 
ing fifty ſeven years of which period, he had been miniſter 
of the pariſh z and he and his ſon were the only Preſbyte- 
tan incumbents in Ancrum from the Revolution till January 
1790, a fact that probably has not a parallel in any other 
part of Scotland. The late Mr Cranſtoun, during the firſt 
fifty years of his miniſtry, had never been rendered incapable 
of performing his duty by indifpoſition. Though, for the 
aſt ſeven years of his life, from the increaſing infirmities of 
ape, he found it convenient to accept of the occaſional aſſiſ- 
tance of his brethern; and diſcontinued preaching altogether 
the two laſt, being regularly ſupplied by an aſſiſtant at his 
own expence, yet his health was ſound, and his mental facul- 
ties entire and vigorous. A comprehenfive underſtanding, 

and 


bank. From theſe appearances, it is natural to conclude, that, 
though theſe caves, ſo frequently found on the banks of rivers 
in border counties, were originally intended for places of con- 
cealment and ſhelter, yet, after the happy event which put an 
end to interior violence and depredation, they were probably 
alumed by the poorer claſſes for places of habitation, and im- 
proved by ſuch farther accommodations as the rude or ſimple 
alte of the times required. mY | 
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and a penetrating diſcernment of characters, improved hy, 
wide compaſs of obſervation *, great facility and force of ex. 


preſſion, 


Reflecting upon the information and pleaſure derived from 
my —_— e with Mr Cranſtoun, 1 embrace this opportuzity 
of recommending to young perſons, who are inquiſitive for 
knowledge, to reverence the hoary head, to court the company 
and converſation of thoſe whoſe wiſdom has been enriched and 
dignified by the experience of multiplied years. If this advice 
were more (trialy attended to, intereſting anecdotes, and valu- 
able information, which elude the notice of general hiſtory 
while they are recent and familiar, would often be conveyed by 
authentic tradition; and acquiring importance from the rapid and 
ſtrange viciſſitudes they exhibit, as well as from their contraſtand 
connection with modern events and manners, would, at length, 
enter into record, and be reſcued from the gulph of oblivion, 
By accumulating a ſtore of facts, our views of paſt hiſtory 
would become more correct and enlarged; and the ſpeculations 
of the philoſopher and politician, relative to future events, and 
to meaſures affecting the intereſts of polterity, would be found- 
ed upon the moſt ſolid baſis. 

The plan of this ſtatiſtical hiſtory ſeems well calculated to 
ſupply what has hitherto been a de/ideratum in literature; and, in 
the eſtimation of future generations, the locality and minuteneſ 
of the circumſtances which it contains, will conſtitute not the 
ſmalleſt part of its intereſt and utility. Enlightened by ſuch 
inſtruction, we are enabled to inveſtigate the ſources of preju- 
dices and cuſtoms, the elements of characters and manners, and 
the cauſes of events, of which, otherwiſe, we are utterly at a loſs 
to give any explanation or account. [| illuſtrate this obſerva- 
tion by a fact ſtrictly pertinent to my preſent argument. There 
are few, perhaps none in this pariſh, who have heard of the per- 
ſecution of Mr Livingſton the miniſter of Ancrum after the Re- 
ſtoration. He was univerſally reſpected in the church for his 


piety and for his popular talents as a preacher, and dearly be- 


loved by his flock. He was baniſhed in his old age, becauſe he 
could not, in his conſcience, conform to Epiſcopal government, 
and keep the King's falts. Many of his people ſhared the fam: 
fate; and in that number ſome boys, becauſe they adhered to 
his principles, and were guilty of rudeneſs to the curate who 
was appointed his ſucceſſor. But, though the ſtory is not re- 
membered, the effects of it are ſtill permanent and operative, 
and an antipathy to every form and inſtitution ſuppoſed to be 
derived from Epiſcopacy, has been inſtilled with the rudimeny 
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neſfon, with good humour and affability, rendered his con- 
rerfation ſingularly inſtructive and pleaſant. 


of education, and foſters prejudices which we behold with can- 
dour and allowance, when acquainted with the grounds on 
which they were originally founded. 

In a moral and religious view, the knowledge of local facts 
x important, for enabling us to form a proper eſtimate of privi- 
leges peculiar to our own times. It is certainly more ſafe and 
candid to compare our political condition with that of our fa- 
thers, than with refined and vition»ry theories of perfection 
which never exiſted in any preceding age The peace and li- 
derty which we enjoy, contraſted with the perſecution and ty- 
nuny under which they ſuffered, are the moſt obvious and for- 
able arguments for loyalty to our Sovereign, a reverence for 
0 laws, attachment to our conſtitution, and gratitude te 

ven 
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NUMBER XXIV. 
PARISH OF CLYNE. 


C Preſbytery of Dornoch.—Synod of Sutherland aud 
Caithneſs, —County of Sutherland.) 


By the Reverend Mr WALTER Ross. 


Name, Extent, Sc. 


HE pariſh of Clyne ſeems to have got its name from 

the Kirktown of the pariſh, which is ſituated on a de. 
clivity, and was called Clyne from the Celtic word ch½ 
or inclining. The inhabited part of it extends in length, 
from the N. W. to the S. E. about 24 meaſured miles. 1: 
greateſt breadth, near the N. W. boundary, extends about 8, 
and on the 8. or 5. E. along the ſhore, about 4 meaſured 
miles. The form of the pariſh is a trapezium. What may 
be called the Lowlands extends along the ſhore abput 3 met 
ſured miles, and towards the hill from the ſhore, its grextl 
extent is about 13 mile, in ſome parts not exceeding ; mile 


Population, Cattle, t&c.—The Lowland track contains about 
700 inhabitants; the remaining Highland part about 969 
The Highland part of the pariſh breeds all the domeſtic animals 
viz, horſes, black cattle, ſheep, and goats. No hogs ade 
reared for exportation, but many by the inhabitauts for thc! 
own ule, which they fell to one anather at no contemptibe 


prices. Betwixt 400 and 500 black cattle are exported yer! 
{roi 
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hom the parithy being ſold to drovers for the ſouth of Scot- 
nd, and for England. This trade, however, is not yet well 
underſtood or carried on under proper regulations, ſeveral 
lealers having of late found means, after getting poſſeſſion 
of the cattle, ro evade payment of the greateſt part of the 
ice, This has been the ſource of incredible confuſion and 
liireſs for a number of years paſt, and the inhabitants of this 
nariſh have ſuffered deeply their own ſhare of the public cala- 
nity. The dependence of the Highland part of the pariſh 
fur paying their rent, and ſupporting their families, is upon 
the produce of their flocks and hervws. 


Statiſtical Table. 
Number of inhabitants Horſes in the pariſh - 700 
in 1755 - 1406 Milch cows - 570 
Number of inhabitants Sheep, without a ſheep 
in 1793 - 1660 farm, - - 4000 
Baptilms in 1782 - 38 Goats - - 409 
5 n 


on an ave- 

rage of 11 years 

from 1782 * to 

>, CY 59 * 


— 


Mani factures, Commerce, c. Very little induſtry in ma- 
nufactures has hitherto been introduced among the inhabi. 
tants, Two gentlemen have of late ſet up a retail ſhop at 
Brora, They give out lint to be ſpun, which is of uſe 
throughout this pariſh and the whole country, employing be- 
twixt 


From the obſtinacy of the people, and their reluRance to 
pay the tax, as well as the many burying- grounds in the parith, 
It is impoſſible to aſcertain the burials, 


Ms" 
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twixt 2000 and 3000 ſpinners. The yarn is ſent ſouth to be 
manufactured. Salt pans were ſet agoing at Brora, and great 
quantities made and exported by a company from Portſoy, in 
the time of the late Earl of Sutherland. This work was dif. 
continued about 16 years ago on account of the duty on the 
coal, the ſeam found in the pariſh being of a ſulphureous qua 


lity, It is to be wiſhed that it were renewed with greater 5. 
gour, 


Soil, Produce, &. Alt is to be regretted that we are far be. 
hind our neighbours in Roſsſhire in the article of rearing 
lint, though our ſoil and climate ſeem to be very well adap. 
ed to its cultivation, The inhabitants upon the coaſt are 
chiefly farmers; they ſow principally bear, and, for alternate 
crops, oats and peaſe. About the year 1756, planting of po- 
tatoes was introduced, and is ſtill practiſed throughout the 
whole pariſh with great advantage. Every farmer has gene- 
rally one half of his poſſeſſion under bear, and plants pota- 
toes in that half which was formerly allotted for peaſe and 
oats, The bear land on the coaſt fide is generally manured 
with fea weed or ware. There is hardly any fuch thing as 
leaving any ſpot of land or ground, capable of culture, ley, or 
in any way of fummer fallow. In ſhort very little progrels 
in improvement has been made; partly owing to the preju- 
dices of the people for old cuſtoms, and partly to the reluc- 
tance that the managers of the affairs of the Sutherland fa- 
mily have always ſhown to granting of leaſes. The average 
produce from bear, on the coaſt, is 6 returns; of oats and 
peaſe betwixt 4 and 5. In the Highland parts little is ſown, and 
that only in choice ſpots laborioufly manured and thinly ſown, 
by which means the returns are frequently 10 or 12 ſeeds. 
What may appear aſtoniſhing is, that, in many ſpots, uninter- 
mitted crops of bear are taken without reſt or change in the 

, | memory 
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memory of man.—The climate is wholeſome. The prevailing 
tiſeaſes are, coughs, colds, and rheumatiſm Of late the 
coughs have frequently terminated in conſumptions, and 
there are inſtances of dropſy. 


Fiſheries, &c.—There is a tolerable harbour for boats and 
ſmall ſhips at the mouth of the river Brora, which ſeems 
to have given riſe to the Merchant Company before men- 
zoned, who import goods from London and Aberdeen, and 
export linen-yarn manufactured from imported lint, and kelp 
made on the ſhores of this, and the neighbouring pariſhes of 
Loth and Golſpie, of which one of the partners has had a 
tack for ſoine time paſt. Such of the inhabitants as are con- 
tzuous to the fea, fiſh in {mall boats with hand lines in 
ſummer, and are generally very ſucceſsful, It is to be re- 
gretted that there is not a ſcheme laid to carry on the fiſhing 
on a more extenſive ſcale. The fea, and even the very ſhores, 
abound with excellent fiſh 3 ſo that our more induſtrious 
neighbours, on the ſouth ſide of the Frith, come to our 
wiſt and fiſh during the ſummer ſeaſon, to great advan- 
tage. They frequently land their boats in our harbours, 
bait their lines, and never return home until they have a 
bad of excellent fiſh. In the midſt of the river Brora, the 
cruives for intercepting the fiſh, and the fiſhing on that river, 
though its run is only 3 miles, is let to a company at 1001. 
Sterling. The Highland part of this pariſh, in common with 
the other Highlands of this country, is well provided in ex- 
client peats for fuel, and the coaſt fide is furniſhed with that 
uſeful commodity in greater abundance than the neighbour- 
ing pariſhes, A 

There is a ſpot offdry ground near Brora which turns out 
to little account at preſent, but would anſwer extremely well 
for a fiſhing village, or for carrying on a manufacture. There 
ve joiners, coopers, taylors, weavers, ſhoemakers, ſmiths, 

wheelwrights, 


1 
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wheelwrights, (no gardners,) in the pariſh ; but it can hard, 
ly be ſaid that any of theſe carry on buſineſs to any great py. 
poſe, or live entirely by their craft. There is one good miln 
on the coaſt ſide, and ſix equally good in the heights ; as a0 
three of the kind called Highland milns, whoſe wheels re be m 
volve in a horizontal direction. 


| Rent — The writer cannot at preſent aſcertain the end beet 
contents of the arable part of the pariſh in ſquare meaſure, r 
nor even the valued rent or real, exactly; he thinks the c ed 
rent will amount to 330 bolls of victual, and about $00l, vith 
Sterling. | it on 


Piceleſraftical State, Poor, S. The preſent ſtipend is exad. chie 
ly 80 bolls victual, and 221, 4s. Sterling. It was ſettled in er 
1722. The incumbent has commenced a proceſs of aug. 
mentation. There is no fund for the poor, except the weck. 
ly collections, which are very ſmall, and inadequate to the ſup- 
ply of the few poor; but this defect is remedied by the alas 
given by the inhabitants to the begging poor, at milns, and 
their ſeveral dwellings. There are no religious ſets in the 
pariſh, All the inhabitants profeſs the eſtabliſhed religion, and 
attend public worſhip in the pariſh church. There is a preach- 
ing place, at the diſtance of about 8 miles from the church, 
called Aſchoile, upon loch Brora, where of late the inhabi- 
tants of the pariſh have begun to bury their dead. The mi- 
niſter uſually performs public worſhip there every fourth 
Sabbath; but, as the houſe at preſent is in diſrepair, he cat- 
not attempt public ſervice there, but in favourable weather. 
There is no legal pariſh ſchool, but there is a pariſh ſchook 
maſter with 100 merks of ſalary, who teaches children read- 
ing, writing, and a little arithmetic, in his own houſe. There 
is no ſociety ſchool now, but there was one an Strathbrora for 

many 


* 
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mary years, which was of unf peakable advantage to all the 
-habitants of that diſtrict of the pariſh. And the pariſh now 


wants a benefit, that the people ſtand much in need of, va- 
le much, and would do any thing in their power to obtain. 


Appearance of the Country, Fc.—Loch Brora is a beautiful 
ſheet of water, extending in length 4 meaſured miles, and 


exact 

afure, WY near a mile in breadth, At two different places it is ſo contrac- 
e reed as to exhibit the appearance of three lochs. It abounds 
001. WM vith ſalmon, jar, and other trout of different kinds. Near 


x on both ſides are lofty mountains, at the feet of which are 
ſme beautiful villages, and ſeveral kinds of natural wood, 


xaq. WF chiefly belonging to Gordon of Carrall. The woods make a 
din WI very pictureſque appearance both in fummer and winter “. | 
aug- On 
ek. * Antiquities, —There is a ſuper-ſruQure of dry ſtone work, 


which bears the reſemblance of an ancient work, and forms an 
land in the middle of the loch, at a conliderable diſtance from 
ans WY the ſhore, ſurrounded by deep water. Tradition relates, that the 
and iſland is artificially conſtrued, oa an immenſe collection ct 
tones brought there, ſo well ſelected and wrought, that it muſt 
have been a place of great ſecurity before the invention of fire 
and arms. The figure of the iſland is an oblong ſquare, conliiſting 
ach- of two inferior ſquares of 70 feet diameter. It was divided into 
Iwo parts; one half appropriated for lodgings in time ot war; 
the other half laid out tor the advantage of a garden. The walls 
abi are ſtill pretty high, and aſcend perpendicularly from the fur - 
85 face of the water, without a veſtige of the iſland beiuind then,, 
and are only acceſſible by two ſtairs which fronted the 8. and E.; 
lo that with plenty of ſtores and the fiſhing of the loch, abound- 
an- ing with ſalmon, trout, and eel, the place was rendered impregn a- 
er. ble when properly defended. Among many reports of the gad 
purpoſes of this iſland, there is one traditionary ſtory repeated 


0 with pleaſure by the inhabitants to this day. They tell that, on 
ad- A certain occalion, the neighbourhood was ſuddenly invaded by 
on a numerous army of Caithneſs men, which they were not pre- 
= pared to reſiſt, Upon this occaſion they fled to the iſland tor au 


aylum, where they were ſ:cure from the aſſaults of the encniy- 
Upon this, the invaders were ſo enraged, that they attem;:.£.l 
daming up the narrow mouth of the loch, at which the river 
bicaks : 


-- quence of this aſſiſtance, met with a total defeat; and the part 
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On the ſouth fide of Loch Brora, there is a hill calle 
Craig Bar, fortified with a ditch of circumvallation. It is a ſtrey 
and rocky precipice, every way unacceſſible, but by a narroy 
neck of land between it and a neighbouring hill. It contains 
about 8 acres of land, and could be eaſily defended againk 
any number of aſſailants. It has probably taken its name 
from ſome captain of the name of Bar, who poſiclled it as 
ſtrong hold. There are ſeveral Pictiſh buildings on each fide 
of the loch, forming a communication from the coaſt to the 
northern fide of the peninſula, One village on the north 
fide of the loch bears the name of the famous Icolumkil, 
for it is called Kilchalumkill, it ſeems to have been a conſe. 
crated place of inter nent, and to have derived its name from 
ſome ſaint or hero buried in it. In digging ſome ground at 
that place a cemetery was found, that contained large human 
bones, upon which a ſtop was put to the digging there. At 
ſome little diſtance from it, a year or two ago, a gentleman 
making out part of the high road, found a ſtone croſs, which 
was iminediately erected in the place where it was found, and 
is ſtill to be ſeen there. There is another kill or cell on the 
fame ſide of the loch, called Killean, which implies that it 
was the. burying place of John; there are alſo two other 
places above the loch called Killpheader, or the burying 
ground of Peter; the word kill or cell in the Celtic language 
fignifying a narrow place or the grave. Moſt of the plains in 

eee the 


breaks out, and had made ſuch progreſs in the work, that the 
Manders were obliged to take to their boats in the night-time, 
to accompliſh their eſcape ; but, being purſued, they would hare 
all periſhed, had it not been for the ſeaſonable aſſiſtance of the 
Clan Gun, who had marched from Strathulie upon hearing of 
the danger of their countrymen. The Caithneſs men, in conſe. 


of the river, or loch, at which they had been employed, retains 
to this day the name of Daman or Davan, which lignifics a dam. 


the pariſh on or near the coaſt, that have not been cultivated, 
fem evidently to have been the {cenes of battles, as they are 
full of tumuli, containing human bones. 


Rivers, Bridges, &c.—Several ſmall ſtreams from the 
neighbouring mountains and glens fall into the Loch of Bro- 
a: The moſt conſiderable of them is a ſmall river that runs 
from the N. W. taking its riſe in the foreſt of Clebrig in the 
zriſh of Far, and, paſſing through the north part of the pa- 
iſh of Rogart, is called the Water of Shiberſcroſs; and an- 
oher ſtream riſes at the N. E. from the foreſt of Binormine, 
n the extremity of this pariſh, both which meet at a village 
alled Kilphidder More, and fall together into the northmoſt 
ad of Loch Brora.— There are no bridges worth mention- 
ing, on any of the numerous burns or rivers in the pariſh, 
acept one on the river at Brora, about a furlong above the 
place where it falls into the ſea on the high road to Caithneſs 
nd Orkney. Even this bridge, important as it is to the 
public, is in a ſtate of great diſrepair. The fea at full tide 
runs up in the river far above the bridge; and, at low water, 
tis four fathoms deep immediately below it. 


Mines, Minerals, c. — There ſeem to be mines of coal on 
the coaſt; pits of which have been at different times opened at 
brora, and wrought as far back as the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, as well as at different periods ſince, when coal has been 
bund and exported to different places on the Murray and 
Cromarty Friths. All along the coaſt there are rocks of free- 
ſtone, whence the hewn-ſtone work of all the houſes in the 
dizhbourhood, as well as grave-ſtones and pavement, are 
qurried, There are likewiſe quarries of limeſtone in the 
pariſh; one of them in a hill far above the level of the ſea, 
ind about a mile diſtant from the ſhore, which abounds with 
23S 24 various 


— — — — — ou 
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various petrifactions of ſhells; ſome of them exhibiting th, 
full and perfect form of the original. In a burn that rum 
cloſe by the pariſh kirk, there is a vein of clay as white 2 
any chalk or even Spaniſh whitening ; it is found to anſye 
very well for plaſter. Some ſpecimens of it have been en 
to Glaſgow, and wrought into beautiful ſtone-ware, 
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NUMBER XXV. 
PARISH OF SALINE, 


(Preſbytery of Dunfermline. —Synod and County of 
' fe.) 


By the Reverend Mr WILLIAM FORFAR. 


Extent, Name, &c. 


| a pariſh of Saline is 7 miles long from E. to W. and 
6 broad at the center from S. to N. becoming gradual- 
ly narrower towards the extremities. The E. part, and near- 
ly the half, is hilly and marſhy, the W. half very level. The 
moſt probable account of the origin of the name, according 


to the opinion of a gentleman converſant in toponomy, is 
this. Saline is a contraction for Sa/vin or Sabin, bheun or 
tan, pronounced vin or bin, fignifies in Gaelic a hill or moun- 
tainz and it being natural for the Scotch to ſpeak ore aperto, 
ſel is eaſily converted into /a; it is alſo habitual for them to 
ſuppreſs the letter v, which may account for the formation 
of the name Saline as preſently uſed. Sal or / is either 
Gaelic, ſignifying great, or Saxon, fignifying great or good. 
Hence Salin or Salvin will denote a great hill; and as the 
hill called Saline Hill is of confiderable height, the pariſh, 
and the village which lies at the foot of it, may have derived 
their names from this circumſtance. The perpendicular 

| height 


— - 
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height of the hill, from the village where it begins to riſe, is 
more than a quarter of a mile *. 


Population. — The number of inhabitants in whole, includ. 
ing the ſecteries, who do not Exceed 20 or 30 perſons, is 
$50, while the return to Dr Webſter in 1755 was 128, 
One cauſe of the decreaſe was the removal of a great num- 
ber of cottars, poſſeſſing ſmall tenements, which obliged them 
to ſeek refuge in other places. The number of proprietors 
is 23, including thoſe of the barony of Inzievar, which he. 
longs to this pariſh guoad civilia, and to the pariſh of Torry. 
burn quad ſacra, and excluding 10 proprietors who hare 
property in this pariſh quaad ſacra, belonging to the pariſhes 
of Torryburn and Dunfermline guoad civilia. Of all theſe, 
only 10 reſide in the pariſh. There are four freeholds ; Kil. 


lerny belonging to Major Aytoun ; Nether Kinneddar to Mr 
Haly ; Hilifide to the Reverend Mr Colvil ; and Inzievar to 
Mr Ronaldſon. | 


Soil. — The foil is various, in general thin, and of a till 
bottom; ſome parts, however, are remarkably good, of a 
loamy nature, and eaſily wrought. Wheat, which is now 
coming more into uſe, has yielded 16 after 1, beans 15, bar- 
ley 20, though uſually ſeldom more than 8 or 10. There is 

* an 


The ſame gentleman hazards another conjecture of the ori- 


gin of the name given to the hill, aud conſequently to the pa- 


riſh and village. There is an old ruin near the foot of Saline 
Hill, a little above the village, called Kill-erny. XIll and cell 
are known to be ſynonimous terms, to which the name ot the 
founder or ſaint may have been added. Hence Kill-erny lite- 
rally ſignifies the cell of Erny, and Saline Hill would molt na- 


turally obtain the name of Cell-vin, or the hill where the cell 


was. In ſupport of this, the Celtic word for cellar is /et{ir, 
which Kill ſeems to accord with the preſent orthography of che 
name Saline. 


ſ 
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in inſtance of oats yielding upwards of 40 from 1, thinly ſown 
ter burnt moſs. Many parts are capable of great improve- 
nent, which hithefto have continued almoſt in a ſtate of na- 
ture, There is much need of draining and ſummer plough- 
ing, Lime is too little uſed, Even near the village and 
heart of the pariſh, there is much wet and waſte ground, 
which, though capable of being fertiliſed and beautified by 
kill and induſtry, is likely ſtill to excite in the traveller the 
idea of poverty and indolence, Green crops are but little 
in uſe. Planting and incloſing have been practiſed a little, 
though they are ſtill too much neglected. There are large 
ave tacks of moſs, ſome of which yield excellent peat for fuel. 
hes There are two natural woods; one of which was ſold a few 
ſe, years ago for upwards of 5001. Sterling; beſides theſe, there 
il. x a good deal of fine old aſh, and of young oak, aſh, and fir, 
Mr na a thriving condition. 


Minerals, —The pariſh abounds with coal in every part; 

ſome of it remarkably good, though little or none is wrought, 

ly owing partly to the inactive ſpirit of the proprietors, but 

l chiefly to the vicinity of Blairngone, which ſupplies all the 

" WY country round at a low price. There is alſo lime, and a 

good deal of ironſtone; the quality of the latter is remarkably 

good. Two of the proprietors have given a leaſe to the Do- 

van Company, one at 94d. per ton, the other at 6d. the 
Company working it, and paying damages. | 


Rent, Manufaftures, &c,—The valued rent of the whole 
pariſh is 40781. 19s. 4d. Scotch. The real rent may be 
about 2500 1, Sterling. The proprietors aſſeſſed themſelves 
ſome time ago for 48 ploughgates, though the real number 
may be 20 more. The two horſe plough is now much uſed. 
Some farms are wholly let for graſs, which, in the hilly parts 

of 


bred to the law, 6 writers, 6 ſchoolmaſters, who werc all 
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of the pariſh, are found to raiſe much better rents than ti. 
lage. There are only 2 farmers who keep ſheep, There 
are no manufactories. There are 3 wrights, 4 taylors, 3 
ſhoemakers, 3 ſmiths, 11 weavers, 8 maſons, 1 brewer, aud 
1 maltſter. There are three corn-mills, and one fulling mil. 


Wages are much the ſame as in other places, and have been need 


on the increaſe for ſome time, clud 


Poor, &c.—The number of poor on the roll is 1 3, regular. nin 
ly ſupplied by the intereſt of a fund, amounting to 1871, 1 58, nevi 
64d. Sterling. It was formerly much greater, till more than it is 
100 l. Sterling was loſt by a failure. Beſides the intereſt of 
the above ſum, the collections made on Sabbath, with mort- 
cloth money, marriages, &c. may amount to 121. Sterling, 
annually. 'There are no travelling poor belonging to this 
pariſh, though there is no want of ſuch from other pariſhes; 
a practice which ought not to be tolerated in a well regulat- 
ed ſtate, as it extorts from charitable people, even againſt 
their own judgment, part. of what they would otherwiſe be- 
ſtow with more pleaſure and advantage among the reſiding 
poor, whoſe characters and circumitances are known to them. 
Births at an average are about 16; deaths 10 or 12. The 
climate is healthy. There are no epidemical diſeaſes peculiar 
to this pariſh, There are ſome inſtances of longevity, as in 
other places. Several have lived above 80; ſome above 903 
one or two above 100 years, Within this century, there 
have flouriſhed 15 miniſters and preachers, 10 ſurgeons, 12 


born and received the rudiments of their education in this 
pariſh. For a long period paſt it has been leſs prolific of 
learned men. At preſent there are none intended for any of 


the learned profeſſions, except one, who has been for ſome- 


time in the line of a writer, 
Eccleſiaſtical 


n til. 


here 


rs, ? 
and 
mill, 
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Ecelehaftical State and Sc ho]. The manſe was built about 
zo years ago; it is ruinous, and intended to be rebuilt this ſum- 
mer. The church is alſo in a ba@ ſtate, having got no mate- 
rial repairs for a long period; it will ſcarcely admit of repairs 
now, and probably muſt be ſoon rebuilt, The ſtipend, which 
needs much to be augmented, is only 1000 merks Scotch, in- 
cluding communion element money, which laſt is no more 
than 11. 5s. 9d. Sterling, a ſam four times lefs than the 

miniſter's actual expences on that occaſion : This ſinall ful is 

never paid but when the ſacrament is adminiitered, even when 

it is not in the miniſter's power to do fo. The whole is paid 

in money; formerly there was part in victual. There has 

been no augmentation for 50 years paſt. The glebe is ſmall 

but good. There was a conſiderable quantity of excelicnt 

wood growing on it, planted about 70 years ago, by the Re- 

rerend Mr Bryce. Some of the heritors, ignorant of the law 

and the rights of a clergymen to every thing growing on his 

glebe, cut it down, and fold it for 391. Sterling, immediate- 

ly after the death of the laſt incumbent. The preſbytery, as 

guardians, interferred; and, by the excrtions of ſuch of the he- 
ritors as had all along diſapproved of the unjuſtifiable mea- 
ſure taken by the reſt, the matter was at length amicably ſet- 
tled, and the money, ariſing from the ſale of the trees, was 
paid to the preſent incumbent ſhortly after his ſettlement. 
There have been only 4 miniſters here ſince the revolution; 
Meſſrs Wyllie, Plenderleith, Bryce, and Hunter. The laſt 
was ſettled in the year 1732, was 60 years miniſter in Saline, 
and died at the age of 95; his wife and children all died long 
before him, The preſent incumbent was ſettled on the 24th 
of January 1793. The crown is the undoubted patron. 

The whole emoluments of the ſchoolmaſter, including per- 
quiſites for marriages, &c. may amount to 20 l. Sterling 
yearly, a ſum by far too little for ſo large a pariſh, and ſo 

| uſeful 
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uſeful an office. School fees 1s. 6 d. a quarter for reading, 
28. for writing, 2 8. 6d, for arithmetic, 3 8. for Latin, Which 
is ſeldom taught here. 


Charafer.—The people, a few excepted, are ſober, induc. 
trious, ſenſible, diſcreet, and peaceable, of as little ſuperſti 
tion and as much religion as their neighbours. They have 
been long diſtinguiſhed for their regular and decent atten. 
dance on public worſhip, and have not yet forfeited the praiſe 


which 


* There are no antiquities in the pariſh, unleſs the remains 
of two old towers and ſome cairns on the tops of hills, may be 
reckoned ſuch. One of the towers called Killerny, part of 
which is yet ſtanding, ſeems to have been pretty large, It con. 
ſiſted of two parts, called the N. and S. built at differen: times, 
The date of the 8 or neweſt part, which conſiſted chiefly of 
one large room, all arched and very high, was 1592. That of 
the other, which probably was a cell or hermitage, is unknown, 
The eſtate on which it ſtands is ſaid to have belonged formerly 
to one Scot of Balneiry; and ſome fabulous ſtories are told about 
the murder of his lady and child, by the nndertaker whom ſhe 
employed to build the 8. part for a ſummer: houſe, but did not 
Pay according to pation. As a puniſhment for his crime, he is 
ſaid to have been confined in a part of the tower called the pri- 
ſon, and fed on his own fleſh till he died. Some of the inhabi- 
tants have a ſong which celebrates theſe ſuppoſed tragical events, 
but its merit is not ſuch as to entitle it to a place in the Statil- 
tical Account of Scotland. There is neither record nor oral tra- 
dition as to the date or founder of the other tower called the Kirk- 
land tower, part of which till remains. It ſtands very near the 
church, on part of the lands formerly belonging to the biſhop 
at Dunkeld, which Rill bear the name of the Kirklands, now be. 
longing to Sir William Erſkine of Torrie. It can hardly be 
doubted, were the matter to be inveltigated, but the glebe, 
which is ſaid to be leſs than the law allows, would be entitled 
to an addition from theſe lands. The remains of two camps, as 
they are called, are ſtill to be ſeen, one on Saline hill, another 
on the low grounds; the laſt is ſaid to have been Roman. They 
are both of a circular figure, and probably were originally ſheep 
or cattle folds, built with ſome ſtrength and art, in times when 
rapine and plunder were the means of ſubſiſtance. 
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vhich is due to them on this account. They are averſe to 
long preachings, long prayers, and long pſalms; their ideas 
of religion and morality, in general, are tolerably ſound and 
tional, Thoſe in better circumſtances, of whom there is a 
good number in this pariſh, are ſociable, polite, and hoſpi- 


table. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations, —The village of Saline ſtrikes a 
traveller by its beautiful and rural ſituation. It lies in the 
renter of the pariſh, in a place which, being moſtly ſurroun- 
ded with riſing ground, is ſometimes called the Baſon. It 
conſiſts, if ſmall things may be compared with great, of the 
old and new town, and contains in all, including the ſuburbs, 
2c0 inhabitants, river, running through the middle, divides 
the old and new town; which laſt has riſen within theſe few 
years, excels the other, both in the number and neatneſs of 
is buildings, and is ſtill on the increaſe; were manufactures 
introduced, and encouragement given, it might ſoon become 
conſiderable. The whole village conſiſts of ſmall feus, all be- 
longing to Sir William Erſkine of Torrie, and the ground is 
uſually let at 2 l. an acre. There are for public houſes, 
none of which afford proper accommodation either for men 
or horſes. The chief article which is ſold, pernicious fre- 
quently both to health and morals, is whiſky. 1t is not long 
lace an inhabitant of the pariſh was killed by it, and was 
arried from the public houſe to his grave; and ſoon after, 
another not more wiſe, nor warned by his example, had near- 
ly ſhared the fame fate. Cne good public houſe would be 
better than the whole; and as the great road from Dunferm- 
line to Auchterarder runs through the viilage, a man of cha- 
rater and ſubſtance who could atford proper accommodation, 
night meet wich great encouragement. It is the moſt cen- 
tical place between the Ferry and Glendovan, for travellers to 

Vor. X. Rr halt 
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out ſcruple, a practice rather tempting, than trulling in provi 


en up by his neighbours, who, in three or four days after, has 


the bed-ſide of the ſick. Where perſons are worn down with 
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balt at; and if the proprietor were to build ſuch a houſe, of 


let it to one who could afford to brew and bake, he would 


receive more than common intereſt for his money, woull 


confer a public benefit on the pariſh and on travellers, be. UN 
ſides increaſing and ornamenting the village, which he hx 
the pleaſure to ſee in a thriving and promiſing condition“, 


There is a practice here, too common in moſt places, which il rt 
it were much to be wiſhed, was aboliſhed or leſs uſed. When 


any one is taken ill, the neighbours think it their duty, or: 


piece of civility, immediately to frequent the houſe, and even 
crowd the room where the patient lies; which muſt be attended 
with very bad cffects. Even where the ſmall- pox or fevers ax 
raging, mothers with their children in their arms attend with. 


dence, as it is unneceſſarily expoſing themſelves to danger, 
which might be eaſily avoided. On theſe occaſions, they are al 
phyſicians; they feel the pulſe, ſhake their heads, and have an 
unlucky turn to foreboding the worlt. I have known a man gi. 


been working in the fone quarry ; and ſeveral perſons are {il 
alive, in very good health at this day, and likely to ſee ſome 
carried to their graves, who had long ago pronounced their 
doom. 

A kin to this is a notion too common, though a miſtaken one, 
that the miniſter of the pariſh ſhould almoſt conſtantly attend 


age and infirmity, and have been long deprived of public in- 
ſtruction, they have a right to ſee their miniſter, to converk 
with him, and receive conſolation, and ſo in other caſes, where 
diſtreſs does not wholly unfit for converſation. But what can a 
miniſter, if he has not ſome ikill in phyſie, do or ſay to one in 
the rage of a fever? he pretends not to work miracles, the pa- 
tient means not to make confeſſion, to take the ſacrament, or t9 
receive extreme unction. When cuſtom is on the ſide of what 
is right and profitable, it ought to be preſerved and encouraged; 
if otherwiſe, however popular, it ſhould receive no countenance 
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NUMBER XXVI. 


UNITED PARISHES OF KILNIN. 
VER AND KILMELFORT. 


[Preſoytery of Lorn.—Synod and County of Argyle. ) 


By the Reverend Mr PaTRICK CAMPBELL. 


Name and Extent, 


HE ſtricteſt reſearch into the eytmology and meaning 

of ancient names mult often terminate in probable 
conjeCture z and the following account of the names of thoſe 
priſhes lays claim to no higher authority. — Ki. an- inver ſig- 
ties the chapel or burying - ground at the foot of the water, 
t being ſituated where the Water of Euchar diſcharges itſelf 
into the ſea,—£A)- na- maol phort, contracted Kilmelfort, ſigni- 
hes in the Gaelic language the chapel, or burying-place, of 
the round bays or harbours, viz, Lochmelfort, which runs 
three miles into the middle of this pariſh, ending in two 
undd bays with good anchoring ground, where ſhips of any 
burden may ride in ſafety.— Taken together, the united pa- 
riſhes are nearly of a ſquare form, extending from E. to W. 
and from N. to S. about 12 meaſured miles. Kilmelfort 
les ſouth of Kilninver; but in populouſneſs, valuation, and 
extent, does not exceed the one half of the other, The mi- 
niſter preaches in both alternately ; the diſtance betwixt the 

two places of worſhip is fix miles, | 

Sei 
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Soil and Surface, The lower parts of theſe pariſhes 
the W. are generally ſinooth "ſloping declivities towards the 
fea, and conſiſt of light loam upon gravel or rock, yielding 
when properly-cultivated, and in favourable ſeaſons, good 
crops of corn, bear, and potatoes. The upper parts, towards 
the E. and S. are mountainous, environed with a ridge « 
hills, which ſeparate them from the pariſhes of Kilmore, 
Dallavich, and Craigniſh. The ſoil in Gleneuchar, and th 
Braes of Lorn in the pariſh of Kilninver, and in the higher 
lands in the pariſh of Kilmelfort is poor and gravelin, Wl 1 
yielding little crop, fit only for paſturage, and occupied mot. il 
ly with ſheep. A few farms, however, are ſtocked alot 1nd 
wholly with black cattle. —There is in thefe pariſhes a goo i dme 
deal of natural wood ſuch as oak, aſh, birch, hazel, aller, Wi "7 
&c. Some parts alſo are planted with firs, which thrive Wl bee 
very well, The tops of the hills, none of which are remark- 
ably high or rugged, are covered with heath interſperſed with 
ſtripes of coarſe paſture, well adapted for ſheep. 


Sea Conſt, Theſe united pariſhes have fix miles of a ſz: 
coaſt towards the N. and W. from the middle of Lochfez- 
chin, to the weſt end of the Sound of Clacharſoail. In the 
mouth of Lochfeachin, a bank of ſand lies acroſs its channel; 
and, therefore, it is navigable only by ſmall craft of about 
50 or 60 tons burden. At the foot of the Water of Euchar, 
and without this bank, two points of high land jutting out 
into the Sound of Mull, form a wide extenfive bay with 
good anchoring ground, but ſomewhat expoſed to the N. W. 
the ſtormy quarter on this coaſt, From thence to the Sound 
of Clachanſoail, there is a bold, rocky, and dangerous coalt 
The Sound of Clachanſoail is about two miles long, and ſes 
parates the Ifland of Soail and pariſh of Kilbrandan from 
the Continent. The Sound is narrow, being no more than 
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o feet over, and admits veſſels of only between 10 and 20 
tons burden, as it is dry and paſſable at tow water, in ſome 
parts, both for men and horles. It runs ſmooth and ſtraight, 
vith a ſtrong current, and forms a beautiful canal, Former- 
y there was a ferry boat here, but lately there has been a 
fridge built over it, conſiſting of a ſingle arch, 72 feet wide, 
ind 27 feet above the higheſt water mark. At both ends 
of the ſound there is good and ſafe anchorage the whole 
forming a moſt delightful and pictureſque ſcenery, 

Lochmelfort gives a ſea coaſt of fix miles, and makes a 
beautiful and ſafe roadſtead. Herrings frequent this loch 
and the weſt end of the ſound of Clachanſoail, and ſome- 
times Lochfeachin, but they have been taken in greater quan- 
tity at Lochmelfort, where of late years a good deal have 
deen caught. A good haddock bank has lately been diſco- 
rered in this loch; and the coaſt upon the ſound of Mull 
zbounds plentifully with ſea. fiſh in great variety, Theſe 
ſhores furniſh alſo moſt kinds of ſhell-fiſh, lobſters, crabs, 
oyſters, ſpout-fiſh, hoſe-fiſh, cockles, and muſcles, 


| ſea ; ; 

fea- Rivers and Lakes,—Theſe are the river Euchar, running 
the WH through the middle of the pariſh of Kilninver from the E. to 
el; the N. W. and having its ſource in a lake of a mile and a 
out half long and near a mile broad, called Lochſeammadale. 


Into this Jake or loch the water of Braegleon, and a number 
of rivulets deſcending from the neighbouring hills, diſcharge 
themſelves, From this lake the river Euchar runs for 4 
miles N W. receiving in its courſe ſeveral tributary ſtreams 
and rivulets, till it empties itſelf, at the embouchure of Loch- 
teachin, into the Sound of Mull. At this place there is a 
good falmon fiſhing, beſides many others upon that loch. 
The river Oude, which takes its riſe alſo from a lake in the 
braes of Lorn, called Locktralig, of a mile long and about 
half 
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half a mile broad, runs through a part of the pariſh of R. 
ninver towards the eaſt, and thence, taking its courſe ſouth. 


wards for 4 miles, falls into the head of Lochmelfort. Theſs 
rivers are ſtored with ſalmon, white and muir trout, and 
eels. And upon Lochmelfort itſelf, where the Oude form 
its junction with the ſea, there is a ſalmon fiſhing. There 
are a great number of other, but ſmaller, rivers, lakes, and 


rivulets, in theſe pariſhes, well ſupplied with trout, and fone 
of them admit ſalmon into their mouth at ſpawning time“. 


Population. —Theſe pariſhes have, within theſe few years 
greatly increaſed in population, owing to the young men's 
continuing at home, and ſettling in the pariſh in time of 
peace, for war always drain off the youth. 


In 


* The climate here, as indeed on all the weſt coaſt, is er. 
ceſſively rainy and moiſt. The 8. W. and weſterly winds, 
driving the clouds and exhalations from the great Atlantic 0. 
cean, are conſtantly accompanied with rain, as the E. and N. E. 
winds, paſſing over a great track of continent, are generally dry, 
Hence our ramy ſummers and harveſts, though commonly ta- 
vourable to palturage, are very unfriendly to agriculture. From 
our vicinity to the Atlantic, the winters are open and tempe- 
rate; ſnow ſeldom lies deep, or above two days together, on 
the low grounds of the welt coaſt. Notwithſtanding the moiſ- 
ture of the climate, the people of thoſe pariſhes are healthy, and 
live to a good old age; many till go, a few to 100 years. 
The molt common diſeaſes are rheumatic complaints, colds, and 
cholics, the conſtant attendants upon moiſt and rainy climates, 
bring often along with them conſumptions, and other lingering, 
but deadly, diſorders. Formerly the ſmall. pox made great ra- 
vages among the children, eſpecially upon the ſea-coaſt, where 
the inhabitants feed much upon fiſh. But inoculation is now 
practiſed with great ſucceſs, and the lower claſs of people have 
quite got the better of the prejudices which they once enter- 
tained againſt it, and which nothing but a conviction from ex- 
perience of its ſalutary effects, could have overcome. 
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In 1755, the return to Dr Webſter was, ſouls 1045 
I 1790, the number of ſouls was « 2 1102 
la 1793 a - - - - 1178 
Families - 4 iy) 5 205 
Males = - - * Fe - :* x09 
Females - = ws 4 = IF - a" 
Above 10- — Fe Fe i Ty 903 
Below 10 + = - a 5 455 
Annual average of marriages for the laſt 6 weeks 12 
Of haptiſms 4 1 > E * 


No family has emigrated to America from thoſe pariſhes 
during the pretent miniſters incumbency, being a ſpace of 
thirty-five years. No perſon has been baniſhed nor ſuffered 
capitally z nor has any inſtance of ſuicide nor child murder, 
occurred within that period. 


Cattle and Sheep. The breed of horſes, black cattle, and 
ſeep, have been much improved in theſe pariſhes of late 
years, Plough horſes, according to the kind and ſize, ſell at 
from 8 J. to 121.3 aged ſtots from 51. to 71. ; cows from 
21. to 6 J.; black-faced ſheep, all of the ſouth country kind, 
from 12s. to 14 8.; flack ewes from 4s. 6d, to 6s. 6d.; 
hogs at 8s, 3 lambs at 4s. and 58.4 wool at 78. per ſtone, 
when white; tarred wool at 5 s. per ſtone, 24 lib. weight to 
the ſtone, The old ſmall highland white-faced ſheep are 
ſtill retained in thoſe pariſhes by the ſmall tenants; though 
leſs in fize, they are finer in the wool, and reckoned more 
delicate eating, than the large black-faced ſheep. They ſell, 
when fat, at from G's. to 8 8. Six of the farms in the higher 
parts of thoſe pariſhes are ſtocked entirely with ſheep ; all 
the other farms partly with ſheep, and partly with cows and 
horſes. Contrary to the common and received opinion, it is 
found that the hogs and lambs are leſs than uſual ſubject to ſick- 

neſs, 
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neſs, braxy, or rot, in this promiſcuous paſturage. There is ng 
farm in thoſe pariſhes but has ſheep in it more or leſs, It à 
difficult to aſcertain with preciſion the number of each kind 
of cattle. They may, however, be computed ſafely as fol. preſer 


lows * : hol. 
Horſes - - - — - 250 il thoſe 
Black cattle - - — — — 1500 Gon 1 
Sheep - - - - - 7000 in me 

; merk 


Rental. It is not eaſy to aſcertain the real rent of thoſ nun 
pariſhes, as ſome one or other ot the proprietors has a new WM The. 
ſet of the whole or ſome part of his lands every year. lt is 
ſtill more difficult to eſtimate the value of the caſualties they 
pay in kain fowls, &c. and the perſonal ſervices they are o. 
bliged to perform, It may, however, be computed at about 
1500 l. Sterling of real rent yearly. The valued rent is 
247 J. 75. 8 d. Sterling, 

Eccleſiaſtical State, Poor, &c.—The Duke of Argyle is pa. 
tron of Kilmelfort; and the Earl of Breadalbane is patren 


and 


There is a great variety of game. Of quadrupeds, there 
are roes, hares, martins, polecats, weaſels, and otters. Of the 
feathered kind, there are black-cock or heath fowl, muir-fowl or 
grouie, wood-cocks, inipes, grey and green plovers, and ſome 
patridges; wild-duck and water-fowl of all the kinds that are 
uſually to be found upon the welt coaſt of Scotland. 


The wages of ſervants have advanced to nearly double what ly 
they were 20 years ago. The uſual day wages to a man 1e- cc 
vant is 18. ſometimes 18. 2 d. without victuals. Women are m 


ſeldom hired at days wages or by the day. Carpenters and Pp! 


maſons, according to their {kill and experience, get from 1s. 6d. u 
to 2 8. per day without maintainance Taylors and Shoemakers 0 
8 d. beſides their victuals. Houſehold men ſervants from 51. | 
to GI. a- year. Maid ſervants from 11. 15s. to 2 l. 105. and 0 


ſhoes. 


£ 
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and principal heritor of Kilninver, and indeed proprietor of 
more than one half of this paſtoral charge. The patrons 
preſent per vices, The preſent incumbent was ſettled upon a 
preſentation from the Earl of Breadalbane. There are in 
whole eight heritors, two of whom only at preſent reſide in 
thoſe pariſhes. The ſtipend, by decreet of the Court of Seſ- 
fon in 1763, is four chalders of meal, and 600 merks Scots 
in money, making in whole, at the common converſion, 1200 
nerks Scots, or 661, 13 8. 4 d. Sterling, with $1. for com- 
munion elements. The glebe is ſet at 10 l. Sterling yearly, 
new WH There is no manſe; but the preſent miniſter rents the ſmall 
It ; ferm of Kilninver from Lord Breadalbane, and has built a 
hey good farm houſe upon it with ſome aſſiſtance from his Lord- 
« 0. WT hip; he is allowed only 5 1. Sterling yearly in lieu of his 
out WY manſe. A neat little church has laſt year been built at Kilz 
t is WJ tiover. The church at Kilmelfort has been rebuilt during 

the preſent incumbency. The number of poor upon the 

poors roll for this preſet year is 29. Theſe are fu; ported from 
ba. he Sunday collections, and fines for delinquencies, amounting 
ron early to about 10 l. Sterling, and by begging from houle to 
ind houſe through the pariſh, There are three ſchools in theſe 

pariſhes z a parochial ſchool, and two ſchools erected by the 
ere Society for Propagating Chriſtian Knowledge, at which above 
the 100 boys and girls are taught “*. 


re * The antiquities are confined to a few cairns or tumuli, and 

ſome monumental ſtones of a huge ſize, erected perpendicular- 
at ly, where, tradition ſays, ſome chief or hero had finifhed his 
1 courſe, and been interred in the cuſtomary manner with his ar- 
re mour. There is alſo a watch tower or beacon, built upon a 
id promontory ſtretching out into the Sound of Mull: But the 
d. time and occaſion of thoſe erections have been loſt in the miſt 
rs of antiquity, and tradition is totally filent upon thoſe circum - 


. ances, which could alone render the inquiry either amuſing 
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Miſcellanedus Obſervations. — Thirty years ago very little Wl ebh 
white oats were fown in thoſe pariſhes. Only fmall black Hef 
oats were thrown into the ground, of which above a fia mol 
went to make a ftone dark and weak meal. In the higher lanc 
lands, three bolls of thofe fmall black oats rendered only zi be 
boll of meal 8 ſtone weight. At prefent very little of thoſe un)! 
ſmall black oats are uſed, and only in high grounds, as being and 
leaſt liable to be ſhaken by the wind, and better fuited to the il nd 


feeding of out lying cattle. Within theſe few years, fon: Wl © 
improvement has been wade in-the mode and implements of bill 
huſbandry. The Engliſh plough with two horſes and with. ory 
out a driver is generally uſed ; and moſt farmers keep a ein. ind 
Of late, ſome of the low arable farms have been divided into © 
three or four ſmall farms, and inelofed, which promiſes to ſhe 
turn out to the advantage of both landlord” and tenant, » Wi fioc 
thereby a ſpirit of induſtry and emulation is awakened and alte 
kept up, the land better manured and cultivated ; rye, graſs, der 
and clover raiſed, and more oats, bear, and potatoes, procur- i ln. 
ed in proportion to the ſowing than heretofore. Theſe t dee 
the natural conſequences of the tenants having liberty to at den 
freely, and unſhackled by the will and opinions of three or ho 
four neighbours This plan has alſo been followed by a neceſ. t 
ſary reduction in the number of cows and' horſes, by which in! 
means thoſe kept are better reared and fed. hig 
It was a prevailing error of old, ſtill not quite worn out, in lan 
the management of paſture land, to put in too many cattle, and de 
in agriculture to plough much without manuring properly, hig 
Out- field land, as formerly manured in this country by ſua- the 
mer folding, or teathing, will not pay the coſt of ſeed and in 
labour, not to mention the great hurt done to the cattle. 4 it 


few acres, well manured and cultivated, will yield a great: 
aud better return than double the number of acres poo!!7 


mauured and cultivated, and the paſturage will be conkader- 
ably 
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zbly meliorated and enlarged. But though the ſubdividing 
of low arable land into ſmall farms, or large crofts, may be 
moſt beneficial, it is quite the reverſe in hill and high paſture 
nd. The greater the range for ſheep and young black cattle 
the better, and the expence of management the leſs. It is an 
unjuſt and ill founded allegation, that the planting our hills 
and high paſture land with ſheep has deſolated our country, 
and been the chief cauſe of emigration to America, To elu- 
cidate this poſition, it is to be obſerved, that formerly theſe 
hills and high lands were grazed by ſtots, young cattle, or 
dry cows to fatten for market; very often only by gonts, roe, 
and red deer, The largeſt hill or glen planted with black 
cattle required only one herd to tend them, as well as the 
ſheep do; ſo that both theſe methods of management, the 
ſtocking with black cattle or with ſheep, thus far make no 
alteration in the population. But when it is further conſi- 
dered, that the black cattle, paſtured on the hills and high 
lands in ſummer, could not be kept there in winter, without 
great danger of periſhing, as they often did, it muſt be evi- 
dent that a certain conſiderable track of low lying land, be. 
hoved to be withdrawn from the plough, and appropriated 
to the ſupport of thoſe cattle which had paſtured on the hills 
in ſummer. Of this fact any perſon who travels through the 
highlands of Scotland, and obſerves how much low arable 
land is laid waſte into winter incloſures for black cattle, muſt 
be fully ſenſible. So far then is the planting our hills and 
high glens with ſheep from depopulating our country, that 
the very reverſe appears manifeſtly to be the caſe, eſpecially 
in theſe and the neighbouring pariſhes. And when to this 
it is added, that the hills and higher lands yield better re- 
turns from ſheep than from any other ſtock, that the ſheep 
{weeten and enrich the land and graſs, and that they ſoon 
convert the dreary barren hill, and black heath into fine, 


F rich, | 
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rich, and green paſture, no doubt ought to remain that the i 5! 
ſtocking theſe hills with ſheep, are, in every reſpect, not only WM paſtor 


not prejudicial, but highly beneficial, to our country, tage t 


The great and chief cauſe of the frequent and numerous Wl from 


emigrations from the highlands to America, is the natural Wl {lve: 
ſterility of the ſoil, which does not furniſh the means of Wh uore 


ſubſiſtence proportioned to the increaſing population and 
number of inhabitants; and, therefore, when they cannot 
procure employment in their native country, they are of ng. 
ceſſity obliged to ſearch for it in diſtant and inore fertile 
climes ; and as America, from common report, true or falſe, 
promiſes the beſt and readieft ſupply of their more imme. 
diate wants, the rage of emigration to that quarter part of 
the globe, has prevailed much of late years. If the High- 
lander could find employment and the means of comfortable, 
or even bare, {ſubſiſtence at home, and his wants are not nu- 
merous) ſuch is his attachment to the natale ſolum, that he 
would never think of baniſhing himſelf for ever from his 
country in order to better his condition. It is no doubt 
true, that the ill-judged and unfeeling oppreſſion of ſome 
landlords in the Highlands of Scotland in raifing the rent of 
their lands beyond what the tenants can bear or pay, and in 
exacting of them perſonal ſervices ſo grievous, that they can- 
not attend to the proper management of their own poſſeſ. 
ſions, has been a productive cauſe of emigration to America, 
The diladvantages are numerous. A rainy ſtormy climate; 
autumn floods and equinoctial ſtorms, which often fruſtrate 


the labours of the induſtrious farmer; and what is a greater 
ditcouragement, he who raiſes the beſt and moſt luxuriant 
crop, is ſure to ſuffer moſt from the climate by lodging and 
| ſhaking. Only early and green crops can be cultivated to 
any advantage in ſuch a climate, It is no unwarrantable al- 
ſertion thac the beſt and richeſt land upon the weſt coaſt 

will 
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al yield a better return, and pay a higher rent, in graſs and 

furage, than in raifing corn or grain. Another diſadvan- 
ge to the inhabitants on the weſt coaſt is their great diſtance 
tom proper markets to ſell their cattle, and ſupply them- 
elres with meal, grain, and the other neceflaries of life, 
wore particularly fuel. Their ordinary fuel, peats, for the 
noſt part in the high muirs and inacceſſible ground, trouble- 
ſome in the making and caſting, require much time and ma- 
ij hands, and after all the drying and ſecuring of them, 
uncertain and precarious in a climate ſubject to great rains. 
This is the principal perſonal ſervice required by the land- 
brd from his tenant in thoſe pariſhes, and not likely to be 
diſcontinued, as no gentleman or poſſeſſor of a farm can keep 
ſuch a number of ſervants as are neceſſary to ſecure a ſuffi- 
ciency of peats for the conſumpt of his family, and day la- 
bourers cannot be had. The wiſe and judicious removal of 
the coal-duty, particularly if it ſhall be joined with the in- 
troduftion of manufactures, will tend more to the comfort 
and improvement of the highlands, than any thing that has 
jet been deviſed. | 
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PARISH OF CARN WAT H. jy di 
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( County and Preſbytery of Lanark.—Synod of Glam oxi! 
and Ayr . 7 the | 

ſour 


By the Reverend Mr GEORGE Mark. 


Extent, Name, c. 


HE pariſh of Carnwath is of conſiderable extent, mea. 
ſuring 12 miles from S. to N. and 8 from E. to W. 

Its form is pretty regular, being that of an oblong ſquare 
one corner excepted, where the pariſh of Dunſyre comes in 
little. 
The name Carnwath is compounded of carr or cairn, ſo 
common in Britain, and warb, which in the Saxon language 
ſignifies the ford or paſſage of a river. This name is deſcrip 
tive of the ſituation of the place; for the little brook, which 
runs paſt the weſt lower end of the town, is not eaſily ford- 


able on horſeback for a conſiderable way either above or be- 
low the village. | 


Soil, Sc. — The ſoil is different in different parts of the pa- 
riſn. Round the village and neighbourhood the lands are ; 
ſandy, with a mixture more or leſs of black loam. The holms | 
of Clyde on the S. W. are a rich deep clay; the holms of | 
Medwin on the S. much more inclined to ſand, owing to the 
ſandy grounds through which that water runs for a conſider- 
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ide way above. In the muirland parts of the pariſh the ara- 
die lands are either a cold ſtiff clay, or moſs, with clay or ſand 
it bottom, The paſture grounds in theſe places are equal - 
ly different. In the dale land part (as it is here called) the 
grad is ſweet and good, fit either for rearing or fattening black 
cattle or ſheep, but in the muirland parts a large portion of 
the paſture is boggy ground, which produces plenty of a coarſe 
fur benty graſs, calculated for rearing, but not for fattening, 
the cattle that are paſtured upon it. Large tracts of ſuch 
raſture lie along the banks of every rivulet which runs throught 
the northern parts of the pariſh. 

In the extenſive eſtate of Count Lockhart of Lee and 
Carnwath, turnip farming has been lately introduced, with a 
certain rotation of crops to follow the turnip courſe, which 
the tenants, by their leaſes, are bound to obſerve. The 
greater part of that eſtate in this diſtrict ſeems to be well 
calculated for that mode of farming, as it is in general dry, 
inclined to fand ; but when the turnips are carried entirely 
off the field, for the purpoſe of feeding cattle in the houſe, 
(which is the common practice at preſent), ſuch crop is found 
to impoveriſh our ſandy land exceedingly ; ſo that if the far- 
mer does not reſtore to the ground the dung produced by 
the turnips, he may lay his account with a very ſcanty crop 
of barley the following ſeaſon. The reaſon ſeems to be, that 
the grounds, from the ſandy nature of the ſoil, are eaſily pul- 
reriſed, and give their whole vegetable ftrength at once to 
the production of the turnips, and muſt therefore be renew- 
ed with dung to put them into a condition for producing 
mother crop. This new mode of farming, which was ex- 
ceedingly unpopular with the tenants at its firſt introduction, 
bids fair, however, to increaſe ' greatly the rent of the lands, 
and to better the condition of the tenants. A. few years ago 
there was no ſuch thing known in this diſtrict as a turnip-fed 

bullock 
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bullock or cow ; but now there is not a tenant, who hold; his 
farm by a late leaſe, who does not feed from 5 to 10, an 
ſome of them upwards of 20, black cattle every ſeaſon, which 
have hitherto turned to very good account, each yielding 
from 21. to 31. 108. profit, and ſometimes more. The land, 
after the turnip crop, is ſown down with barley, clover, and 
rye graſs; the graſs is cut the year following, and paſty. 
ed for the next four, and at ſecond lifting is ſubje&ed to aff "0? 
different rotation. 

In the muirland part of the pariſh the turnip farming has 
not as yet been much tried; and, indeed, neither the ſoil not 
climate ſeem to be fitted for ſuch a crop. Neither the dale 
nor muirland part of the pariſh has been much eſteemed for 
the production of peaſe. There is in general plenty of ſiran, 
but often very little grain. When the land in the muirs i 
properly cleaned, and ſown down with clover and rye-grals 
it ſeldom fails to produce an excellent crop of hay. 

In the moſly lands there is a peculiar mode of cultivation 
obſerved. When the mols is deep, and fo ſoft as not to bear 
the plough hovſes in winter, it is ſometimes ploughed in the 


drought of ſummer; burnt when ſo dry as to burn, the L 
aſhes ſpread over the whole, and then ſown down in th! Wi pur} 
ſpring, without any further cultivation, with barley and oats; WIE poo! 
and in favourable ſeaſons a very rich crop is produced. Mols, ¶ for 
of this kind, repeatedly burnt, becomes thinner and thinner, Wi part 
till it diſappears almoſt or altogether, and leaves the ch, Wi intc 
that was once three or four feet dawn, on the ſurface. Some Will the 
hundreds of acres have been converted in this manner fron Wi 2 5. 
moſs to arable land; and it is probable, that in half a century Bt t 
there will de but little meſs of this kind in the pariſh, in Wh for 
compariſon of what there is at preſent. But there are other . 
_ extenſive moſſes in this diſtrict, commonly called flowes, Bl xr 
which it is not probable ever will, or ever can be, canvertes the 


inte 
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«to arable land. Some of theſe flowes are found to be 20, 
25, or 30 feet deep, and are, beſides, ſuch a dead level, that 
the water has little or no deſcent; and even ſuppoſing they 


hould be caſt, or burnt to the bottom, ſtanding pools of 


irty water could only ſtand in their place. 

Every farmer in the pariſh raiſes potatoes, in greater or leſs 
quantities, for the uſe of their families; they are ſometimes uſed 
dſo for feeding their labouring or fattening their other cattle. 
The cottars and poor people in the village of Carnwath and 
the other villages of the pariſh, have allowed them, by the 
reighbouring farmers, ground for planting 2, 3, or 4 pecks 
of potatoes, for ſuch a number of days ſhearing in the har- 
reſt as can be agreed upon, inſomuch that the potatoes raiſed 
in this manner make a conſiderable part of the food of theſe 
por people for more than ſix months in the year. This 
root anſwers exceedingly well with our ſandy lands, which 
produce not only large quantities, but good in their kind; 
but the cold ſtiff clay does not anſwer ſo well. The farmers 
obſerve that they have better crops from potatoe than from 
turnip land, with an equal quantity of dung. 

Little flax is ſown in the pariſh, excepting for domeſtic 
purpoſes ; what is raiſed for ſale is exceeding trifling. The 
poor people have commonly, along with their cottage, ground 
or ſowing half a peck of lintſeed. The flax thus raiſed is 
partly applied to family uſe, the remainder ſpun in winter 
nto yarn of a ſpindle per pound, which is in general ſold to 
the Glaſgow manufacturers, at Lanark fairs, from 2 s. 2 d. to 
28. 6d. Oats and barley, or beer, are the common crops 
this diſtrict ; and on theſe the farmer priacipally depends 
for the payment of his rent. It is difficult to aſcertain the 
Ylue of the land in this pariſh, as there are ſome thouſand 
res in it not worth 6 d. per acre. The infield land about 
the village and neighbourhood is let from 20 8. to 308. or 

Vol. X. Tt | 11.153, 
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11. 15s. per acre; the holms on Clyde and Medwin are y; 
lued at about 15 8. per acre, and the outfield lands from ry 
to 10s. Beſides the grounds already deſcribed, there are; 
few extenſive ſheep farms, moſtly covered with heath, ht 

fitted for breeding and rearing ſheep, than fattening the 

for the butcher. Excepting a few ſmall flocks kept in the lou 

part of the pariſh, theſe flocks conſiſt of ewes bought in, in the 
ipring, the lambs fold ir the ſummer commonly to the G 
gow, Hamilton, or Linlithgow butchers, and the ewes fall 
to the ſame at the end of harveſt. The ſheep kept in the 
pariſh may amount altogether to about 7000. The number 
of black cattle, young and old, may amount to nearly 1709; 
and the ploughs in the pariſh to about 80; and « 
theſe are, in general, drawn by four horſes, the number e 
the latter is conſequently 320, Beſides, few of the farmen 
pofleſſing a ploughgate of land, have ſome two, other 
three, or perhaps four young horſes ;- and the ſmall tenants 
have one or two for the purpoſe of driving coals, or mel 


tor the Glaſgow market; ſo that the total number of horks 
may be nearly eſtimated at 700. 


Manufadluret.— There are no manufactures carried on in 
this pariſh, (Wilſontown excepted,) but what are neceſſary 
for ſupplying the conſumpt of the inhabitants. There 
are conſiderable numbers of weavers both in the village, and 
in different parts of the pariſh ; but their ſole employment 1 
to weave the cloth wanted for the private uſe of their neigh- 
bours. There are a few ſtocking-weavers in the place whv 


work for the Glaſgow manufacturers; and an expert and d. 

ligert tradeſman in this line may earn from 28. to 28. 6d. 

per day. 

At Wilfontown, in the northern part of the pariſh, an e- 

tenſive iron-foundry was ſome years ago erected by two q 
| tacrs, 


Th 
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chers, of the name of Wilſon, of the Cleugh family, Swediſh 
merchants in London, both gentlemen of interpriſe and 
urge capital; and although the manufacture is unluckily ſub- 
jected to a temporary ſtagnation, yet no doubt can be enter- 
nined of its turning out a very beneficial ſpeculation to the 
proprietors. This work is peculiarly happy in its ſituation 
vith reſpect to materials, for in the very ground on which 
the blaſt furnaces are erected (two ia number) there are coat, 
ronſtone, limeſtone, and fire-clay, all eſſentially neceſſary for 
arrying on the manufacture; and perhaps there is not a 
work of the kind in Britain, which has all theſe materials fo 
near at hand, and in ſuch abundance. The land carriage of 
the iron to the neareit port, Borrowſtounneſs, is about 18 
niles, and to Leith about 27; but, by a line of road now 
narked out, the diſtance to Leith will be reduced to about 
u miles. The carriage in ſummer is about 8s. and in win- 
ants ter 10's. per ton.— The workmen, of different deſcriptions, 
mei employed before the temporary ſtagnation mentioned above, 
ores fuch as, furnace-men, forge-men, miners, coalliers, &c, with 

their families, may be computed at upwards of 400. The 

blaſt furnaces are employed in caſting pig-iron, and ten 
20 in forges in converting theſe pigs into blooms, a name given to 
(ary the iron before it undergoes the laſt operation, viz. beating 
here cut into bars. 


ut 5 Population. There are about 3000 in the pariſh, of theſe, 


iph- 1397 Males 
who ' 1603 Females. 
d- And of the whole number there are below 
60, $ years of age — - = 432 

The number of ſouls to each family in the 
er. village of Carnwath is on an average - 35 nearly 
bro- | The 
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The number in the country part of the houſe 
pariſh - - - E | AED 
The return to Dr Webſter in 1755 was - 2390 ſouls, 
As the regiſter of births and baptiſms in the pariſh is very 
incowplete, no certain computation can be founded upon; 
and the reafon is, that many of the Diſſenters do not regil. 
ter the names of their children at all; nor does the repiſter 
of marriages afford more certain grounds on which to pro- 


ceed, as ſome of the Cameronians do not give in their names 


for proclamation of banns, and many more go into Edin- H 
burgh, and are there privately married ; ſome by the eſtab. te 
liſhed clergy on extract of proclamation of banns from the mat 
feſſion-clerks of Edinburgh, and ſome by perſons unknown. vet 

The Diſſenters of different denominations ſuch as, Burghers, — 
Antiburghers, of the Relief congregation, and Cameronians, loc 
amount to about one in ten of the whole number of pariſhio- & ; 
ners. Conveniency greatly increaſes the number of the 4 


Burgher Diſſenters, as the northern parts of the pariſh lie 


| conſiderably nearer to the Seceding Meeting-Houſe at Long * 
| | Ridges in the pariſh of Whitburn than to the pariſh church, = 
| and the roads to the former are much better,--The popula- 4 
| tion of the pariſh would have ſuffered a very great decreaſe K 
| of late, had there not been a conſiderable influx of ſtrangers | 

to the Wilſontown works. The inhabitants of the village of f 

Carnwath are greatly diminiſhed within theſe 5 years. In 4 


1788 the preſent incumbent took up an accurate liſt of the 
examinable perſons in the pariſh, the number of theſe in the 
village (i. e. from 8 years old and upwards) was 498 : In 1793 WW, 
he made up an exact liſt of the number of ſouls, and found 


| W 
the whole to be no more than 500; fo that in little more BY 
than 4 years the number of inhabitants had decreaſed about l 
70. This dimiaution was occaſioned by many of the low | 


houſes 


wuſes being allowed to fall into ruins; and the reaſon of this 
1, that the tenants in the place, at the laſt let of the lands, 


ls, 1d ſuch a ſmall pittance allowed to each, that they could 
very {Woot afford their cottagers any longer the ground neceſſary 
don; Wl their potatoes and lint, which had formerly gone along 
egil. ch the cottage. Newbigging, another conſiderable village 
iſter Fin the pariſh, is alſo diminiſhed in the number of its inhabi- 
pro. uns, though not to ſuch a degree as Carnwath. 

mes | 

din- Heritors and Rent. There are many heritors in this pariſh ; 
tab. che moſt conſiderable are, Count Lockhart of Lee and Carn- 
the math, Lord Braxfield, William Bertram of Niſbet, Sir James 
WS Stewart Denholm of Coltneſs and Wichfield, John and Wil- 
vers, i Wilſons of Wilſontown, William Tenant of Pool, Mrs 
ans, WY Lockhart of Eaſtfield, Mr Logan of Woodend, and upwards 
bio. a zo more. Theſe laſt, two or three excepted, reſide on their 
de Non property, conſiſting of farms from 801. down to 101. 
be of annual rent, which they, in general, occupy themſelves. 
ong The Houſe of Carnwath never was the reſidence of the Lock- 


hart family, but has been occafionally uſed as a hunting-ſeat. 
The only heritor of note who reſides conſtantly in the pariſh 
s William Bertram, Eſq; at Kerſwell, about two Engliſh 


ula- 


eaſe 
zen miles from Carnwath.— The valued rent of the pariſh is up- 
. of WI "x45 of 50001. Scotch; the real rent, putting a proper va- 


u be on the farms poſſeſſed by the different proprietors, is 
he bout 5000 l. Sterling. 


the . 

19 Rivers and Lakes. —Of theſe the Clyde, on the S. W. 
5 boundary, is the moſt conſiderable. The N. and S. Medwins, 
* which unite their ſtreams on the S. about a mile before they 


10 fill into the river Clyde; Dippool, which divides the pariſh 
ow Wl >*arly into equal parts, and Cleugh Burn, are but ſmall rivu- 


es bes compared with the Clyde. There is plenty of trout in 
| | theſe 
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theſe ſtreams. Large pike are alſo found in the old rums gx 
the Clyde. The water that comes from the iron-works ſeem 
to be unfriendly to trouts, as none are to be found for a grey 
way below the works, where they formerly abounded, Fey 
eels are found in any of theſe waters, and no fſalinon ahboys 
the falls of the Clyde. There is a lake 4 of a mile to the 
W. of the village of Carnwath, more than a mile in circum. 
ference; {mall perch are the only fiſh found in it. 


Minerals, &c.—On the N. fide of Dippool, coal, iron, and 
limeſtone abound every where; the ſprings and ſmall ſtream 
on this fide are, in general, hard water, not good for tea, 
waſhing, or for watering flax. To the S. of this water, no coal, 
and little iron and limeſtone have been diſcovered ; and the 
ſprings and ſmall ſtreams on this fide are commonly ſoft, 
Freeſtone abounds in every part of the pariſh. At Wilſon- 
town the freeſtone is of a greyiſh white colour, ſoft when ta- 
ken out of the quarry, but hardening when expoſed for a 
time to the air. Stones of any dimenfion may be raiſed out 
of the quarries at Wilſontown, In the ſouth parts of the 
pariſh the freeſtone is of a reddiſh colour. Although none 
of the riſing grounds in the pariſh can with propriety be cal 
led a mountain, yet Leven Seat, on the northern boundary, Wi io 
is about 1206 feet above the bed of the Clyde, but as the i 


th 

aſcent is long and gradual, it does not appear to the eye to th 
be ſo high as it is in reality *, F il 
| Parr. 

ö 

r tl 

* There are but few antiquities and curioſities in this diſtri . 
worthy of notice. At the welt end of the "gs of Carnwath, U 
there is a large tumulus or moat evidently artificial, of a form ( 
ſomewhat elliptical, the diameter from E. to W. longer than . 
that from N. to 8. There is an opening on the top Which has b 
been the entrance of a rude turnpike ſort of ſtair, that once c 
reached to the bottom, but is at preſent filled up with ſtones and { 
rubbiſh thrown in from time to time by young and idle Pay 
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por. Two hundred pounds had many years ago been mor- 
ied by the Weſtſhield family, for the behoof of the poor of 
the 


This {-<ms to ſuggeſt that it was not only originally meant for, 


but inten <4) to continue, a burying-place: It is ſurrounded with 


i deep ditch and large mound round the whole. It was, upwards 


of 40 years ago, planted with Scotch firs, which have grown but 
lowly. 

On the weſt fide of the large moſs or cave to the north of the 
village, on a narrow point of dry land that juts out a little into 
the moſs, are the ruins of the Caſtle of Couthalley, the ſeat of 
the ancient family of Sommerville, a branch of the Sommer- 
ies of Whitmor in England, and which ſettled in this coun- 
try abont the middle of the 12th century. This family, the 
nolt powerful and opulent in this part ot the country, were at 
ene time poſſeſſed of the baronies of Carnwath and Liberton in 
Clydeſdale, and of Linton in Tweeddale. Sir John Somerville 
of Carnwath and Linton was a ſteady and faithful adherent of 
Robert Bruce, in the violent and bloody conteit he had ro 
maintain for the crown. This Caſtle has once been a place vi 
great ſtrength, ſurrounded with an exceeding deep ditch and 
large earthen mound, the entry being by a draw-bridge on the 
W. Tradition ſays that it got the name Couthalley, (which, 
lgnifies a warm ſheltered — or avenue, ) becauſe at this time 
there was an avenue from the Caſtle all the way to the village 
of Carnwath, bordered on each fide by full grown oaks; and 
what ſeems to give weight and confirmation to this tradition, is, 
that when this moſs is dug to the bottom, large oaks are often 
ſound, ſome of them in a ſurpriſing ſtate of preſervation, con- 
idering the amazing depth at which they now lie. Beſides oaks, 
there are alſo Scotch firs, birches, alder, hazel, &c. fou d at 
the bottom, Some of the nuts appear entire till touched, but the 
lighteſt touch breaks them to pieces. The vegetables found on 
the ſurface of this moſs are a dry ſtunted kind of heath, and a 
lirong thick white moſs, vulgarly called fog. What is ſingular, 
the peats dug out of this moſs to the depth of 3 or 4 feet, are 
evidently compoſed of this white ſog, cloſcly cemented with a 
black matter, which ſeems to be the heath completely rotten. 
One of theſe peats, thoroughly dried, it catiouſly rubbed be- 
wixt ones hands may be again reduced to that white fog, which 
conſtitutes its principal part, the black matter, which, like glue, 
connected the peat together, moulders down in the operation to 
mall duſt, The deeper this moſs is dug, the more difficult it be- 
comes to ſeparate the component parts of the peat, till at laſt 


the 
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the pariſh, but ſome time ago this ſum was unhappily lent 0 
perſonal ſecurity. The debtors failed, and neither ſtock nor in, 
tereſt could be recovered for 15 years paſt, which has reduce! 
the pariſh to much difficulty in ſupporting the poor. In tha 
diſtreſſing year for this country, 1783, a contribution was ſet 
on foot, and 72 l. was collected, moſtly from the principal he. 
ritors. This ſum was laid out in the purchaſe of oat meal, 
which was fold to the poor at the reduced price of 10 d. % 
peck ; the remainders of the original ſtock was laid out in the 
ſame manner three or four times, and the meal (till (old 
at the ſame price till the month of September following, 
when the capital was then reduced to a few ſhillings of bad 
halfpence. For g months 105 families received of this meal 
every 14 days, which rendered their condition, in that ſtraiten. 
ing time, more comfortable than moſt of their neighbours, 
For theſe 15 years, that neither ſtock nor intereſt could be 
got, the poor have been ſupported by the collections made 
in the church on Sundays, mortcloths, and the dues for the 


proclamation of banns, and by occaſional charities from the 
h Lockhart 


the white fog is found equally rotten with the heath, and the 
peat becomes hard and black, and exceeding good fuel. This 
affords a demonſtrative proof, that all moſs, however deep, 1s 
compoſed of the vegetables that once grew on the ſurface. lu 
the freeſtone quarry at Wilſontown, there was dug up a fev 
years ago the trunk of a large oak tree, ſome feet below the ſur. 
| | face, completely petrified. The fide of the tree that lay upmolt 
| had loſt the bark and part of the wood by rotting, before this 
| petrifaction had come on; but the under fide had the bark en- 


| tire, with all that irregular fluting, which is obſervable on the 
| bark of every full grown oak. | 1 
| There are ſeveral mineral ſprings in different parts of the pa- 
| riſh impregnated with iron and ſiphur, but the moſt remark- 5 


| able is a pring on Leven Seat, ſo ſtrongly impregnated with 
| allum, that when taſted, for one can only taſte it, it affects the 10 
| mouth as if it were liquid allum, ſo that it is with difficulty that 

| the lips can be ſeparated. The water is ſo amazingly cold, that 


it-is next to impoſſible to ſwallow it. 
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Lockhart family and others of the heritors. The collections 
u the church amount annually to 25 l.; the mortcloths, &c. 
o about as much more The number of families on the ſeſ- 
fon liſt, is, on an average, 30; theſe have quarterly allow- 
ances made them, beſides interim diſburſements, as the cir. 
unſtances of individuals require, 


Eccleraflical State. —Both church and manſe are in very bad 
condition, and both ought to be rebuilt, as they are too bad 
to admit of repair. The church is an antient fabric. The 
ile, which has ſucceſſively been the burying place of the 
Somerville family, of the Dalziels Earls of Carnwath, and 
dow of Count Lockhart of Lee, was built in 1424, and is a 
Gothic ſtrufture, covered with free ſtone flags. There is 
to record exiſting to give information when the body of the 
church was erected ; but from the difference of architecture 
it appears to have been built at different times. It is 100 feet 
rithin the walls in length, and 20 in breadth, which renders 
It very inconvenient as a place of worſhip. The church of 
Carnwath was founded in 1424 by Sir Thomas Somerville of 
Carnwath, for a provoſt and 6 prebendaries. There was at 
the ſaine time, and by the ſame perſon, proviſion made for 
the maintenance of 8 poor old men. Count Lockhart of Lee 
k patron, The ſtipend, by a late decree of augmentation, is 
291, in money, and 4 chalders of meal. The glebe conſiſts 
of 9 acres and one rood. The manſe was built in 1749; but, 
from its preſent wretched condition, it appears to have been 
badly executed at firſt *. 

Vol. X. 


U u Miſcellaneous 


N No diſeaſes are peculiar to this pariſh, The general com- 
plaint is rheumatiſm, occationed by the damp houſes, the earthen 
rs, and perhaps by the cloſe beds, which prevent a free cir- 
culation of freſh air, which is doubtleſs neceſſary for the preſer- 
ration of health, Moſt part of the pariſhioners, parucu/arly 
Women 
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Mifcellaneous Olſervations.—The road from Edinburgh 


Lanark and Air, and that from Peebles to Glaſgow, pj * 
through this village: The former was completely made ſons veel 
years ago; the other is now nearly ſo. As all the norther; te 
parts of the pariſh, and ſome of the N. E. abound in co hrs 
that is therefore the common fuel, but the people both in ug 
the muirland and lower parts of the pariſh, in general, bum K. 
peat along with the coal, which is far from being a laſtiag i 6c 
fire, as the peat burns the coal quickly away. The inhab-W Th, 
tants of this place have been long accuſtomed to caſt pen ... 
and cannot be brought to give up the cuſtom, although, re- ,, 


koning the labour, which makes a conſiderable part of their 
ſummer work, they are a more expenſive fuel than coil. 
The price of the coal at Wilſontown (6 Engliſh miles fron 
the village of Carnwath,) is 24d. per cwt. At Clemyy 
coal-hill, (much the ſame diſtance) the price is 8 d. per 3 
ſtone, which in winter is all that can be carried on a ſingee 
horſe cart. | | 

The price of butcher meat here is much the ſame as it i 
in the markets of Edinburgh and Lanark. Oat meal is in ge- 
neral a little cheaper in the Carnwath market than in Lanark, 
Hamilton, Glaſgow. Before the Clyde and Forth canal va 
made, meal was ſold here at 2s. or 28. 6d. per boll, belov 
what it brought at Glaſgow ; and it was a conſiderable part d 


the buſineſs of the tenants, whoſe ſmall farms did not afford 


women who have arrived at the age of 50 years, and many be. 
fore that period, are much diſtreſſed with rheumatiſm, which 
often renders the decline of life exceedingly hard and heavy un. 
to them. There is one perſon now living upwards of 91; a 
what is remarkable, this man was the father of a child at the age 
of do, and his wife at that time was more than 51. _ 

Notwithſtanding the evident utility of inoculation, it ga 
ground but flowly among the country people here; but it 87 

be hoped that their prejudices againſt it will gradually wear of, 
and this ſalutary method for the preſervation of life be univere 
ſally adopted. | 
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hem conſtant employment, to carry it down to Cambuſ- 
gethan for the ſupply of the Glaſgow market. There are two 
weekly markets in this place, in which meal and bear are 
the principal commodities bought and fold. There are 5 
firs in the year, but only two are conſiderable; one on the 
aft Thurſday of June old ſtyle; the others about the middle 
of Auguſt, The price of labour has been greatly increaſed 
knce the introduftion of the iron and cotton manufacture. 
The wages of a good plowman, who lives in the farmers houſe, 
are from G1. to 81.; the wages of a female ſervant from 3. 
to 4 l. per annum; the wages of a day labourer from 18. to 
14d. or 16 d.; the wages of a good ſhearer engaged for the 
harveſt, for a man from 218. to 25 s. for a woman from 
18s. to 20s. It is a common obſervation in the place, that 
dthough the wages of ſervants are greatly increaſed, they in 
zeneral fave leſs than when their wages were ſmaller, as they 
re much more expenſive in dreſs than they formerly were. 
The ſervant men all wear Engliſh cloth; and the ſervant 
maids are much better dreſſed on Sundays and at fairs and 
markets than their miſtreſſes were a few years ago. The 
Scotch dialect is ſpoken here, not without a conſiderable mix- 
ture of provincial peculiarities *. 


The 


There are fix public houſes in the village, in which ſmall- 
deer, porter, but particularly whiſky, are ſold; and it is to be 
repretted that this laſt article ſhould be ſo cheap, as it is evident- 
ly tending in this place to debauch the morals of the lower 
claſſes. The quantity conſumed here is almoſt incredible; and 
thoſe who are leaſt able to ſpare from their families are molt 
addiged to this abominable beverage. Beſides theſe public 
houſes, the ſame liquors are ſold in every ſhop in the place; of 
ſuch ſhops there are five in the village, and others in different 
parts of the pariſh. The innocence and ſimplicity of the com- 
mons in this part of the country are conſequently on the decline, 
To attain a little ſmattering of law is allo become an object of 
attention to a few; and it is to be doubted, not with an inten- 
ton that they may be enabled to act with more juſtice and ho- 
neſty, but the quirks of it are rather ſtudied to give them the 
advantage of others, 
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The moſt eſſential improvement of this part of the coun. Ml zblil 
try would be to incloſe the grounds with broad belts of 
Planting for ſhelter: The village of Carnwath (many part So 
of the pariſh are higher is no leſs than 650 feet above the nilt: 
level of the ſea; it may therefore be eaſily judged that ſhelter I ache 
is abſolutely neceſſary. This diſtrift ought to be made a gra. 
ing rather than a corn country, the ſpring ſeafon being un- 
commonly wet, fo that the lands are ſeldom in a proper con. 
dition when they are ſown, and the froſts come on ſo early, 
that they often hurt, and ſometimes almoſt deſtroy the crop 
The fatal effects of theſe froſts are fo juſtly and diſtinctly dei. 
cribed in the Statiſtical Account of the pariſh of Linton in 
'Tweeddale, as to render it unneceſſary to- ſay more on the 
ſubject. From the cauſes now mentioned, there has ſcarce 
been a crop in the muirland part of this pariſh ſince 1783, 
which has repaid the farmer for ſeed and labour, and in 
many of theſe years his returns have by no means done ſo. 
Were the fields incloſed in the manner mentioned above, and 
laid down in good heart into graſs, few parts of the country 
would produce more or better, and were theſe fields plough- 
ed only after lying 6, 7, or 8 years in paſture, the produce 
of one acre might well be computed equal to the produce of 
two in the general mode of farming at preſent. There is 
plenty of line ſtone in the middle of the pariſh, and a ſeam 
of coal immediately under it, ſufficient to burn the ſtone: lt 
is ſold at 5% d. per boll flacked lime. To have this mi 
terial ſo near at hand is certainly of advantage for the im- 
provement of the diſtrict, It is found that laying lime upon 
lands which produce ſour coarſe graſs, ſweetens it much, 
and increaſeth the quantity. As Carnwath is ſituated at a 
little diſtance from an wool country (Tweeddale), fuel cheap, 
and the houſes low rented, it would be a proper place for ei 
tabliſhing 


abliſhing a woollen manufactory, was any perſon of ſpirit and 
apital to engage in that branch of buſineſs. 

Some of the intelligent farmers are now ſenſible of their 
miſtake, in allowing their cott-houſes to fall into ruins ;z for 
though the rent of theſe houſes was not an object of impor- 
ance, yet they were the nurſery of the ſervants both male and 
female that were wanted in the country, By allowing theſe 
houſes to go to ruin, the poor inhabitants are removed to the 
nanufactoring towns, and the farmers find it exceedingly dif- 
cult to procure workmen to carry on the neceſſary buſineſs 
of the farms. 
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NUMBER XXVII. 


PARISH OF HARRIS, 


( Preſbytery of Uift.—Synid and County of Inverne.,) 


By the Reverend Mr JohN MacLEoD, 


Name, Extent, Ee. 


ILL of late, this pariſh has been deſigned Kilbride, from 
one of the churches or cells in it ſo called. It is now 
denominated, in Engliſh, Harris, and, in the vernacular dia. 
lect, Na Heradh, i. e. the Herries, plural; a name which ſeems 
to be Gaelic, though we cannot pretend to trace its origin 
with precifion, A fanciful etymologiſt might derive it from 
na hardubh, ſignifying the heights ; this pariſh being in reality 
the higheſt and moſt mountainous part of the Long Iſland, 
in which it is ſituated ; and another circumſtance, which ſeems 
to give countenance to this derivation, is, that the higheſt 
part of the Ifland of Rum, another of the Hebrides, is alſo 
called Na Heradb. Along the E. fide of the pariſh runs the 
Channel, which ſeparates the Long Iſland from Sky and the 
Continent, Its W. coaſt is waſhed by the Great Atlantic 
Ocean ; and, on the ſouthern extremity, it is bounded by the 
pariſh of North Uiſt, from which it is ſeparated by a narrov 
Sound, running betwixt the iſland. of Berneray and Uiſt, cal 
led Caolas Viſt, i. e. the Sound of Uiſt. 
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It is difficult to deſcribe the form of this pariſh under one 
new, it being compoſed of ſeven large inhabited iſlands, and 
z multitude of lefler ones uninhabited, moſt of which are ir- 
regularly interſperſed through the Sound of Harris, and the 
reſt on each fide of Harris, properly ſo called, a peninſula of 
Lewis; towards which country it ſtretches from 8. to N. an 
immenſe diſtance, and exhibits to the view a group of lofty 
rugged mountains, oddly huddled together, Rudis indigeſla- 
t que moles,” Neither is it eaſy to aſcertain the preciſe extent 
of the whole, nor, indeed, of any particular diſtrict of it. We 
re not acquainted with any accurate menſuration of diſtances 
taken here, and the computation of the people by miles is at 
beſt uncertain, In this account, however, we muſt, for want 
of better, adopt it as our rule, allowing (for ſo we fafely may} 
every Scotch computed mile to meaſure 14 Engliſh. At this 
nte, then, the pariſh of Harris, from the northern to the 
ſouthern extremity, along the common track of travelling by 
land, and the courſe of navigation through the Sound, will 
be at leaſt 48 miles long : Its breadth varies much. Near the 
northern extremity it is 24 miles; from thence to the Sound, 
it may be at an average from 6 to 7; and, of the Sound, na- 
nigators calculate the breadth as well as length at 3 leagues. 


Diviſon of Diſtricts.— As the remote and much neglected 
quarter of the Britiſh Iſles, in which this pariſh is fituated, 
s in general, but very imperfectly known to the public at 
preſeat z and as it may at ſome future period aſſume that im- 
portance in the political ſyſtem, to which its immenſe extent, 
is many natural advantages, and the genius of its inhabitants, 
appear to entitle it, the inquiſitive reader will readily pardon 
in a work of this nature a particularity of deſcription, which, 
given of places better known, might juſtly be deemed ſuper- 
fluous and impertinent, Ia delineating the topography of a 

country 


_ ſouthern extremity northward, theſe are as follows: 1½, The 


gray, and Enſay. The names of theſe, and almoſt of all the 


N. of Uiſt, is a beautiful and fertile iſland, about 4 miles in 
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country ſo extenſive, ſo diſcontinuous, ſo heterogeneous ig 
form, ſoil, and ſurface, as is the pariſh of Harris, even pro. 
lixity of deſcription is not eaſily avoided. - To render this ac. 
count in ſome degree regular and intelligible, we muſt divide 
the pariſh into three ſeparate diſtricts; and, proceeding in our 
ſurvey, according to the general plan of this work, from the 


Southern Iſles lying in the Sound of Harris. 24, The mains 
land of Harris within Tarbert. And, 3d, The foreſt or out. 
er hills of Harris, and the Northern Iſles. 


I. Deſcription of the South Iſles of Harris, 
Of theſe four are inhabited, viz. Berneray, Pabbay, Call. 
iſlands about Harris, are ſuppoſed to be of Daniſh origin. 


Their general appearance is either flat or gently ſloping from 
2 little elevation in the middle. Berneray, lying about a mile 


length, and 15 mile in breadth. Its N. W. fide is much 
damaged by the breaking of {and banks. Pabbay lies about 
a league N. W. of Berneray, is of a conical appearance, and 
rites to a peak conſiderably higher than any part of the other 
iſlands in the Sound. Its greateſt diameter may meaſure 
about 24 miles. This iſland was once the granary of Harris 
but it has loſt much of its fertility by the encroachment of 
the ſand drift, which now covers its S. E. ſide to the ver) 
top, exhibiting a moſt deſolate appearance. The S. W. fide 
is verdant, and well cultivated. The N. W. ſide, expoſed to 
the Atlantic, yields little or no vegetation, the ſpray of the 
ſea in ſtormy weather waſhing over it. Within 1 league 
E. from Berneray, lie the iſlands of Calligray and Enfay, ſe- 


parated from each other by a narrow Sound, called Cas WW i 
| Scare, 
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$72, through which the tide paſſes with the moſt impetu- 
aus current known about theſe coaſts. Theſe iſlands lie in 2 
Ine from S. to N. along the 8. W. end of Harris. The inter- 
nediate opening is moſt commonly called the Sound of Har- 


rs, and is moſt frequented by ſhipping. Calligray is about 2 
n the WM ales long, and a mile broad. The S. end is a deep moſs, 
Tue nd for the moſt part uncultivated; the N. end a ſandy foil 
main: well cultivated. To the northward of this iſland ies Enfay, 


n fize and ſhape nearly the ſame as Calligray, m verdant 
dl over, and having a good ſoil well cultivated. . 

Of the uninhabited iflands belonging to the ſouthern divi- 
fon, ſome are of conſiderable extent: A few of them may 
neaſure a mile in length, and about half a mile in breadth. 
They are covered with heath and moſs, and afford pretty 


the ¶ good ſummer paſturage. The ſhores are lined with ſea- weed. 
gin, The people of the four iſlands, already deſcribed, repair to 
fron Wl them with their families and cattle, in the ſeaſon of kelp« 
mile WY nanufacturing. Here moſt of them get peats for fuel, there 


being no moſs in any of the inhabited iſlands of this diſtrict, 


auch acepting Calligray; and, to procure this neceſſary article, 
bout Wi fone of them have to go through a moſt dangerous naviga- 
and ton, the diſtance of almoſt three leagues. The names of 
ther 


the largeſt iſles are Hermitray, Hulmitray, Saartay, Voter- 
lay, Neartay, Opſay, Vaakſay, Haay, Suurſay, Torogay, 
varvay, Lingay, Groay, Gilifay, Sagay, Stromay, Skeilay, 
Copay. There is, beſides theſe, a vaſt number of iſlets, 
tolmes, and high rocks, for each of- u hich the p-ople have 
lice WF names, It is remarkable, that as the names of the larger iſles 
d to terminate in ay, ſo the names of theſe laſt generally terminate 
the WW in em e. g. Tuem, Cuadem, Coddem. &c. From an cmi- 
gue BY nence near the Sound may be had a very curious view of the 
ſe- odd intermixture of land, rock, and water, which fills the 
alas WY face betwixt the mainland of Uiſt and the mainland of Har- 
ures Vol. X. X x ris, 
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ris. Standing on this eminence, at loweſt ebb in ſpring tides 
and in calm weather, one contemplates with amazement thy 
vaſt variety of iflands, rocks, banks, ſhoals, and ſtreights, before 
bim, compares them to the ſtars in the galaxy, and is almo 
bewildered in the view. * Credas innare revulſas Cyclada! 
Here the tide riſes to a great height; the current runs with 
amazing rapidity z the ſurge, when the wind blows again 
the tide, ſwells prodigiouſly; and the roar of the breakers, 
foaming over the banks and ſhoals to an immenſe diſtance, 
ſeems to threaten the iſlanders with a general deluge. In 
winter ſtorms, the view is tremenduous and grand beyond 
the power of deſcription. One would hardly expect to find 
a ſafe courſe of navigation through ſuch a Sound ; yet the 
writer hereof recollects to have counted in one day upwards 
of ſixty fail of herring buſſes, which found rheir way through 
it without an accident, bound northward to the Loch-Rogue 
fiſhing, He has even ſeen ſome ſhips of burden, which were 
driven in by ſtormy weather from the Weſtern Ocean, pilot- 
ed in ſafety, by the people of the iſlands, through this ſeem- 
iogly impervious courſe. | 


2. Deſcription of the Mainland of Harris within Tarbert, 


This track of country extends from the Sound to Tarbett, 

a length of 15 miles. At the ſauthern extremity, its breadth 
is about 6 miles: It narrows gradually, but irregularly, towards 
the middle of this region; and from thence widens again to- 
wards the ridge of mountains that overhangs Tarbert, where, 
computing from the head lands on the W. coaſt to thoſe on 
the E, the breadth may be about 8 miles. The whole of 
this diſtrict is mountainous and rocky, excepting the M. 
coaſt, which is moſtly bordered with a ſtripe of plain ground, 
and covered with verdure almoſt to the tops of the 1 
| e 
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1 E. coat is indented off along with harbours, bays, and 
geeks, and exhibits to a ſpectator at ſea the moſt barren af 
peſt, appearing to be a continued bare rock. Near the ſhore, 
however, a ſew green patches are to be ſeen, brought into 
culture by the laborious induſtry of the inhabitants, in the 
manner hereaftef to be deſcribed. The country is inhabited 
dong the ſhore on each coaſt, Ihe intermediate ſpace is a 
vid uncultivated common. Within this diſtrict on the W. 
waſt are two large tracts of ſand, covered by the ſea at high 
vater only. One of them is circular, and upwards of 4 miles 
n circumferencez the other is oblong, about 14 mile long, 
and a mile broad, The inlet to each from the ſea is narrow 
but deep. The proceſs of recovering them would be hazard- 
cus and expenſive; but were they brought into culture, they 
yould be more valuable than all the arable lands in this diſ- 
rict of Harris beſides. The names of the principal farms in 
this di viſion appear to be Norwegian, e. g. Scaraſta, man or 
borve, 1 pe Shelaboſt, 


- 


. nme of the Fore of Harris, and the Northern Hes. 


The range of mountainous. paſture N. of Tarbert, towards 
the Country of Lewis, is called the Foreſt, though without 
7 tree or even a ſhrub, becauſe it is the reſort of the deer, 
ind is alledged to have been a royal foreſt. It begins at the 
narrow iſthmus, called Tarbert, which connects this diviſion 
of the mainland of Harris with that already deſcribed. This 
litmus, about 4 mie broad, ſeparates the two largeſt har- 
bours in Harris, which approach it in oppoſite directions, and 
re called Eaſt and Weſt Loch-Tarbert. Its extent from S. to 
N ſcarcely equals its breadth 3 and the mountains" on each 
ide being high; ſeep, and barren, it appears a deep, dark, 
lurrid gulph. The Foreſt, bounded E. and W. by the open 


ſea, 
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* 18 miles. From Tarbert to the mouth of Loch-Seaforth, 


ed to ſuppoſe a ſtraight courle practicable through the inter. 


into the various forms of peaks, protuberances, and excre- 


— 
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fea,” and on the N. by the two great harbours: of Loch. Ses. 
forth and Loch Reſort, ſeparated at the Lewis march by u 
iſthmus of about 6 miles, is ſomewhat of a triangular ſpace, 
forming a very obtuſe angle at Tarbert. The diſtance ** 
Tarbert, along the W. coaſt to the mouth of Loch- Reſon, 


the diſtance may be called 7 miles. Proceeding in a ftraipht 
courſe from Tarbert to the Lewis march; if we may be allow. 


vening obſtacles, the diſtance may be called 10 miles. This 
mountainous region reſembles a number of ſugar loaves phced 
on their bafes in contact with one another and broken at top 


ſcences; perhaps the rudeſt ſpecimen of nature's workmanſhip, 
The general appearance is rocky, but there is fome coarle 
paſture in the valleys, and in the interſtices of the rocks along 
the ſides of the mountains. Along the weſtern ſhore there 
are a number of creeks, and inlets of the fea, moſt of them 
commodious harbours, at each of which a colony of tenants 
has been placed, who contrive, by a wonderful exertion of 
induſtry, to rear as much barley, oats, and potatoes, as ſerves, 
with the help of their fiſhing and other earnings, to ſupport 
their families. Towards the northern extremity of this ſhore, 
there is one ferm, called Huſkiniſh, which contains ſome 
extent of arable land, being a rich mixture of black earth and 
ſhell ſand. Ihe eaſtern ſhore is alſo inhabited by a ſet of in- 
duſtrious tenants, who cultivate a foil of the moſt forbidding 
aſpect, ſo are ſome 7 along the fides of Loch Reſort 
and Seaforth, | 
The Northern Iſles inhabited are, Taran ſay, Scalpay, and Wy 
Scarp. Taranſay is a high rocky iſland, about 4 miles long bh 
and 1 broad, lying in a weſtern direction from the mouth of WW 
* Tarbert. Scalpay is a Jow, heath covered, rom. 
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nd in the entrance to Eaſt Loch Tarbert. Its land dimen. 
hens are not eaſily aſcertained, its parts being ſcarcely cohe- 
rent, through a fingular intervention of water lakes and arms 
o the ſea jutting in through it in various directions. Its two 
atreme points from E. to W. may be computed 3 miles diſ- 
unt. On the E. point is a light-houſe built in 1788; and near 
the weſtern extremity are two of the beſt natural harbours in 
the Hebrides : Mariners call it Iſle of Glaſs, Scarp is a high 
wind rocky iſland, one compa.t mountain, of which the 
diameter at the bafe may be 3 miles. It is ſituated at the 
gouth of Loch Reſort, and divided frpm Huſkinifh, already 
nentioned, by a ſound formewhat leſs than a mile broad at 
high water. 

Of the uninhabited iſlands, 8 to this diviſion, ſeve- 
nl ſmall ones are placed round the bays and harbours of 
Sealpay, and along all the creeks of the E. coaſt of Harris. 
There is one in Eaſt Loch Tarbert, called Skeotiſw ay, about 
z mile long. In the W. loch is a long flat one called lſay; 
farther W along the foreſt ſhore are two called 8oay With- 
in Scarp, at the mouth of Loch Reſort, is a flat one called 
Fadday. Al theſe rames appear to be Daniſh. Four leagues 
N. W. fro Taranſay is a large green ifland called G'aaſkeir, 
which is a Gaelic name, ſignifying the rock of geeſe. It is 
frequented by vaſt flocks of wild geeſe. The gentleman 
who poſſeſſes it in tack, uſed for many years to ſend to it, 
from the iſland of LVaranſay, 12 heifers and a bull about the 
lath of Auguſt z and they were brought back in high order 
arly in June, each cow having a calf. One year the whole 
ſtock periſhed z and, to whatever cauſe the change may be 
imputed, it is certain the paſture is now ſo far degenerated, 
that it de but ſcanty feeding to about 12 ſheep of a very 
wall fize, - | 
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Soi, Produce, and Syflem of Farming. The countty t 
Harris can never be enriched by agriculture. The ſoil; now 
in culture are, generally ſpeaking, poor; and of the waſte 
lands the far greater part will entirely baffle the art of the bus 
bandman for ever, The rude inhabitants of the rocky and 
mountainous regions have attempted tillage with amazing ſuc. 
ceſs, in places where an experienced farmer of a more fayour. 
able clime could never think of turning a ſod for the pur. 
poſe of railing a crop. The quantity of land throughout the 
whole pariſh, which can be called properly arable, 5. e. to be 
turned with the plough, is very inconſiderable, in proportion 
not only to the extent of muir and waſte lands, but to the 
quantity otherwiſe contrived to be tilled. The plough lands 
are confined to the four Southern Iſles, (none of which, how- 
ever, is altogether arable) ſome fields of ſandy foil on the weſt 
ſhore of Harris within Tarbert, ſome in Huſkiniſh, and a 
ſmall patch, perhaps 10 acres, in Taranſay. Theſe lands are 
laboured with a common Scotch plough and feathered ſock, 
drawn. by four horſes ; and immediately ſown and harrowed, 
ſometime betwixt the 1ſt of April and 12 of May. Weak 
ſtubble ground, manured with ſea-weed, which is caſt aſhore 
in May, is fometimes ploughed down fo late as the 10th or 
x2th of June, and yields excellent barley, Of all theſe lands 
the foil is in general ſandy z that eſpecially which lies neareſt 
the ſhore, from whence the ſand is perpetually drifted by 
high winds, is pure ſhell, ground very fine, in which the 
eye can ſcarcely diſcern a particle of earth. Toward: the lat- 
ter end of ſpring it gets a ſtrong furface; and, when plough- 
ed without manure, it yields a thin crop of ſmall black oats, 
the ſtalks of which ſeldom riſe above a foot from the ground. 
Towards the riſing grounds the ſoil improves,” being 2 mix- 
ture of black earth and ſand, in which the corn riſes much 


bigher, and grows cloſe, When manured, both ſoils, if the 
ſummer 
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fmmer be ſhowery, yield rich crops of barley. The ma- 
are chiefly uſed is ſea-weed, of which great quantities are 
aft aſhore by the winter ſtorms in the South Iſlands, in a 
few places on the welt of Harris within Tarbert, and in Ta- 
unſay. The quantity of dung made is confiderable, owing 
o the ſhortneſs of the ſtubble, and the cattle conſuming the 
trau in winter provender, There is neither marl nor lime 
fone in the country, not in the whole long iſland. Black 
arth and peat duſt are uſed ſucceſsfully as manure, on a few 
ſpots purely ſandy. Ia the iſland of Enſay only, there is ſome 
extent of wet clayey foil arable, and it is not reckoned ainong 
the moſt productive, The only other kind of foil in the 
South Iles is a black mould, generally deep, which, when well 
manured with ſea weed and tilled in lazy-beds, is by far the 
moſt productive. On this ground, the ſhell ſand, with which 
the ſea coaſt abounds, would, without doubt, an{wer as a ma. 
nure, and its effects would, in all probability, be more per- 
manent than thoſe of ſea- weed, which ſeems to give only a 
temporary ſtimulus to vegetation, without enriching the ſoil ; 
but it has not been yet tried, for want of cart roads to lead it 
up; and the grounds are fo ſteep, rocky, and uneven, where 
this ſoil prevails, that it will be difficult, in the future pro- 
gels of improvement, to accomplith this deſirable object. 
There is upon two farms, called Rowdile and Strond, at the 
9, extremity of the mainland of Harris, a red loamy ſoil, 
by far the richeſt in the pariſh, which has not yet been 
brought to that degree of cultivation it might admit of, It 
s tilled in lazy-beds; but if drained and cleared of ſtone, 
which is by no means impracticable, the greateſt part of it 
might be turned with the plough. The ſoil moit prevalent 
in Harris is a kind of black earth, of firm coheſion, with a 
ſtrong ſurface, which is thin over the rocks, and on the de- 
Uivities, but very deep and much of the nature of moſs, in 
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the low and ſwampy grounds. The only ſpecies of tillage 
adapted to this ſoil, where thin and ſcanty, is that of the 
lazy-bed ; and, where it is ſwampy, a conſiderable exyence 
of previous draining and trenching is requiſite®to bring it into 
arable land. Something, no doubt, might be done in this 
branch of agricultural improvement ; but few attempts hare 
yet been made, partly through the predilection of the people 
in favour of the ancient ſyſtem of management, and partly 
through want of encouragement from the proprietors. ee 
black moſs is the only ſoil to be found along the eaſt coaſt, 
and on the foreſt ſhores, It is curious to obſerve how the 
inhabitants of theſe creeks labour to cultivate it. The frf 
operation in this tedious proceſs is cutting of the ſea-ware for 
manure, each colony having a portion of ſhore allotted to it 
for this purpoſe, by the proprietor or principal tackſman of 
whom it holds, This is done at low water, in ſpring tide, 
by the tenants of each creek, in common, and led up in creeks 
on men's backs above flood mark, in as many heaps as there 
gre tenants on the farm; for which heaps they afterwards 
' Caſt lots, and each carries his ſhare on his back to his own 
ground, which alſo has been previouſly aſſigned him by lot, 
Not only the poorneſs of the paſture, but the ruggedneſs of 
the ground difables him from keeping a horſe, to lead the 
manure to his ground: for he often has it to carry through 
paths entirely impaſſible by the country gearrans, though they 
are perhaps the beſt climbers of their kind in the world. 
Having thus carried up his ſhare of the ſea-ware, he ſpreads 
it very thick on the ſurface of a narrow rigg, diſpoſed as the 
nature of the ground (than which nothing can be inagined 
more irregular) may chance to adinit, either in a ſtraight, 
circular, ſerpentine, or zig-zag direction, round the interven- 
ing rocks, pools, or bogs. Then he begins to labour vitl 


his caſdireach, an implement of huſbandry like that know® 
in 


n ſome parts of the ſouth of Scotland by the name of the 
luoged ſpade, With this he cuts in the furrow all the turf, 
gt for his purpoſe, that he can collect. The clods ſo cut are 
taken up by the hands of a ſecond perſon, who lays them 
dolely over the manure on the rigg. If he cannot afford to 
employ a couple more hands on the oppoſite fide of the rig, 
he muſt go round it, thus cutting and laying on the ſod till 
all is covered. As the ſurface is very ſtrong, and the foil by 
nature abſolutely barren, an immenſe quantity of ſea-weed 
is neceſſary to force from it a tolerable crop. It generally 
takes no leſs than 200 large creel-fulls, if not mixed with dung 
or any other compoſt, to yield a boll of barley, or if ſown 
with potatoes, which is the moſt ordinary as well as the moſt 
beneficial crop raiſed in theſe creeks, about 12 or 14 barrels. 
The lazy-bed, thus roughly covered with ſuch ſod or turf as 
the ground affords, is left in this ſtate till the time of ſow- 
ing, generally very late in the ſpring z when, previous to its 
receiving the ſeed, another operation of confiderable labour is 
found neceſſary to pulveriſe it, that is, breaking down the 
rough clods with a heavy kind of hoe, which, in the tougheſt 
parts of the ſoil, takes up nearly as much time as the firſt 
operation of covering the lazy-bed. Then the ſeed is ſown; 
if with barley, pretty thin; if with potatoes, the cuttings are 
planted, with a dibble, not many inches aſunder. The finiſh- 
ing operation is the harrowing, which is done with a hand 
rake, having ſix timber teeth and a handle about 2 feet long. 
In the whole of this proceſs, the men are generally aſſiſted by 
their wives and all their children above 12 years old. The 
picture above drawn of the arduous labour of lazy-bed culture, 
holds true in reſpect to every other place through the pa- 
rſh, where the ground does not admit of being ploughed, 
vith this exception, that the manure is led up, and the har- 
Vol. I. ' Yy | 0 rowing 
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rowing performed by means of horſes, wherever the nature 
of the ground permits them to be uſed. 

The farmer, who toils ſo hard for bread, would ſurely rg. 
quire ample returns to compenſate his labour. There at 
ſome inſtances of a rich increafe from this mode of cultiv, 
tion, but the vaſt. expence of time and labour beſtowed on 


the ungrateful foil in which it is uſed, cannot by any means 9 
be faid to be generally repaid. The returns from barley ſeed may 
are in a good year from 16 to 20 fold. An inſtance has o. dt. 
curred, under the immediate experience of the writer here. Gl 


of, in which a piece of old ground, richly manured with ſe 
weed, and tilled. in the common lazy-bed way, being forn Wl ft 
with ſomewhat leis than 10 pecks of barley-ſeed, bear mes. 
ſure, produced 24 bolls of grain; and this grain was fo round 
as to yield in meal, for every boll, very near five firlots. But 
. fuch an inſtance may not occur in 50 years, 'The ground 
was prepared with extraordinary attention, and the ſeaſon was 


rn 
remarkably favourable. The returns of potatoes are from * 
to 10 fold only. Theſe are the only kinds of crop ſomn in n 


the lazy- bed, the year in which the manure has been laid on. 
After this, it yields two ſucceſſive crops of ſmall black oats the 
firſt producing a fourfold increaſe, but degenerating as the 
ſtrength of the manure declines. For oats, the lazy- bed is 
broken down to one fide, and delved with an inſtrument cal- 
led the caſchrom or crooked ſpade. When the third year's 
crop is taken, the ground is let out of culture, and yields 
good natural graſs, excellent ſummer paſture for 3 or 4 years; 
after which it gradually reverts to its original ſterility, till i 
is brought again into culture as above. The graſs is the main 
object for which the farmer labours. It is not for the beſt rt WW , 
turns yielded by his crops of corn that he is at all the toil and f 1 

trouble above deſcribed, but chiefly to lay in a ſtore of win: g 
ter provender for his cattle, and to improve their ſummet Bl * 


paſture, 
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wſture, by meliorating the natural barrenneſs of the ſoil as 
fr as Circumſtances will permit. Could theſe ends be other. 
viſe obtained, no corn crops ought to be at all raiſed here, 
eſpecially on any of the lands unmanageable by the plough ; 
for though no people labour harder, beginning this dreary 
proceſs ſo early as the month of November, and continuing 
t occaſionally, as the weather permits, as the caſt of ſea ware 
may chance to come, and as the neceſſary attention to their 
cattle and to the other branches of hùſbandry allows them, 
till the month of June; yet the whole produce of the three 
crops, barley, potatoes, and oats, may be fairly eſtimated at 
little more than 2000 bolis, Lintithgow meaſure, even in the 
beſt of years ; and in bad years the crops fail ſo miſerably as 
to yield little more than the feed requiſite for the next ſow- 
ing. They are more frequently blaſted by the ſeverity of the 
weather in their progreſs towards maturity, than ſhaken fully 
ripe by autumnal ſtorms ; at the ſame time they are liable to 
this laſt hazard alſo, ſhould they have eſcaped the firſt, The 
mtumnal equinox is almoſt invariably attended with a tem- 
peſt ; but the farmers are generally ſo provident as to have 
their corns cut down, even if they ſhould not be thoroughly 
ripe, before this comes on. In reaping the barley, a large 
proportion, that eſpecially which grows on the ſtrong lazy- 
bed grounds, is plucked up by the roots, and tied up in 
ſheaves, of which 12 are generally placed cloſe together in a 
row to dry on the ground. The ſtubblg is afterwards cut off 
with a fickle, and the barley built up in ſtacks. This mode 
of reaping may be challenged as barbarous. It is, however, 
vindicated on the plea of neceſſity. "This kind of ſtubble is 
the only ſort of thatch the people can procure for their houſes. 
The oat ſtraw grows but ſhort, and affords the cattle but a 
ſcanty ſubſiſtence of provender at the beſt. There is no fern 
in the pariſh ; and the heather fit for thatch is at the diſtance 
of 
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of many miles from moſt of the farm houſes; beſides, it may 
admit of a doubt, whether this operation, as is conceived, 
hurts the ground, May it not rather be reaſonably ſuppoſed, 
that the ſtrong rough ſod, which covers the lazy-bed, being 
thus laid bare for the winter ſeaſon, and left expoſed to the 
fertilizing action of ſun, wind, and froſt, is the better pre. 
pared for the next year's tillage and ſeed : On every farm 
there is a kiln for drying the corn. There is no public mill 
in the pariſh. The principal tackſmen have a ſmall one of 4 
ſimple conſtruction, each on his own farm; and the lower 
orders of tenantry make ſhift to grind their corn by means of 
quairns, i. e. a couple of light milnſtones ſet in motion with 
the hand by means of a ſtaff fixed in the upper ſtone. This 
expedient is uſed over a great part of the highlands, in places 
far removed from corn mills. All the bread, thus arduouſly 
procured, is generally conſumed before the month of June; 
and ſuch as cannot then afford to purchaſe imported mea, 
ſubſiſt chiefly on the milk of their cows and ſheep, with what 
fiſh they may chance to catch, till their wants are relieved by 
the firſt fruits of their potatoe crops early in harveſt, The 
produce of his black cattle is the chief ſupport of the farmer, 
Excepting kelp, this may be ſaid to be the only ſaleable com- 
modity by which the rents are paid. Whatever other articles 
may be produced, are found barely ſufficient for the ſupport 
of his family. The cows are of a leſſer ſize and poorer q u- 
lity than thoſe of Sky and the Continent; but they are a hardy 
breed, and might be conſiderably improved by paying more 
attention to the rearing of the young ſtock, and ſecuring 
the paſtures with better incloſures. They are fold in ſmall 
lots from each farm to drovers, who ferry them to the Iſle of 
Sky in the month of July; and from thence they are driven 
to market, ſometimes to the S. of Scotland, but more fre- 
quently to 'England. Though there may be in all Harri 
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gout 900 milk cows, ' ſuppoſed a breading ſtock, yet the 
number annually ſold to drovers does not exceed 200. Un- 
Joubtedly a greater number fit for ſale might be reared, were 
the paſtures properly ſecured, which of all the other objects 
of farming ought to be moſt attended to. Of this the people 
re becoming daily more ſenſible; but ſtill a number of inve- 
terate prejudices obtain in favour of old uſages, which will take 
ſome time to be entirely eradicated. Cows, ſheep, and hor- 
ſes, are too often allowed to feed promiſcuouſly, The inclo- 
ſures are too few, and theſe few are very bad. The com- 
ons are by far too extenſive; for of the great extent, (in 
vith noſt inſtances of ſeveral hundred acres, which a tackſman 
his WY nominally poſſeſſes, all that he can call his own, is only a 
ces firipe along the ſea ſhore, about a mile broad, fenced with a 
ur Wh wretched feal dyke, rarely ſufficient to ſecure his growing 
ne; Wl corn againſt the depredations of the cows and horſes that feed 
cal, on the commons beyond it, and ſcarcely in one inſtance. fit 
hat to prevent the incroachment of ſheep. 'Vhe mode of tillage 
by WH requires a vaſt number of horſes, which ranging along with 
he 

er 


all the cows and ſheep on a farm, over all the fenceleſs paſ- 

tures, through the winter and ſpring quarters, down to the 
m- month of June, prevent the early vegetation both of corn 
les nd graſs. Upon the whole there muſt be a great refor- 
ort nation in the habits of the people, and in their ſyſtem of 
14+ WF management, before the farming buſineſs, in either line of 
dy WF corn or cattle, can advance the country to any degree of 
re Wl proſperity. 


all Cows, Sheep, Horſes, Sc. The number of breeding cows, 
of above computed at goo, leads us to rate the whole number 
en of black cattle in the pariſh at 2460, i. e. the breeding ſtock, 
(Go and its ſurviving increaſe at the end of three years. There 
is WW 52 vaſt difference in the quality of theſe cows, Thoſe rear- 
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ed on the beſt paſtures may draw 31. or 31. 38. per hey 


ſhort, but very fine. The mutton is perhaps the moſt deli. 
cate of its kind in the known world. The price of a ſheep 
and lamb at Whitſunday is 3s. 4d. ; the price of a full grown 


that there has been but little variation in theſe ſeveral prices 


but it is much to be doubted, whether the quality of cither 
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ordinary cattle from 21. to 21. 108. whilſt others at thei 
prime are ſcarcely worth 11. It is but of late years that the 
prices have riſen even ſo high. An ordinary cow, fold x 
Martinmas for laughter, fetches in the country 21, Its bert 
will not fill a barrel, and its tallow ſeldom excreds 1 ſtone; 
but the meat is fat and delicious. 

The number of ſheep, confidering that there is none of WM than 
the farms altogether laid out as a ſheep walk, is great. Few if df t. 
of them are domeſticated. They range unherded through Wil ef l 
the mountains and commons, where many of them are allow. Wi nd 
ed to run wild, uncaught for years. Under theſe circun. Wi beaſ 
ſtances it is not eaſy to aſcertain their number with any de- i © * 
gree of preciſion. Perhaps we may not be much above the mark 
by calculating it at 11,000. They are of ſo diminutive x 
ſize, that 10 or. 11 carcaſes are required to pack a barrel; 
and 16 fleeces go to a ſtone of wool, The wool is generally 


wedder or fat ſheep at Martinmas is from 3s. to 3s. 6d. 
The price of wool, (which is but ſeldom ſold,) is 8s, the 
ſtone unwaſhed, or 10s. when waſhed. It is remarkable, 


for 50 years back. All the wool is ſpun and manufactured 
in the pariſh. A few fine light ſtuffs are made, which are 
worn by the firſt rank of the inhabitants; the lower ranks 
get their wool manufactured into coarſe, but decent clothing pe 
for themſelves. Some of the gentlemen are now introduc» : 
ing the Galloway black-faced breed of ſheep to their farms, 
which will no doubt increaſe the quantity of wool and fleſh; 


will be improved by the experiment. 


The 
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The ads of goats is inconſiderable, about 250. Their 
prige is the ſame with that of ſheep. 

Of horſes the number cannot be laid down at leſs than 
1000, The common country breed is very ſmall ſized; but, 
when in good caſe, carry large loads, and are remarkably 
hardy. Their price has riſen very high within theſe few 
fears. A ſmall gearran, bought about 10 years ago for leſs 
than 2 1. cannot now be purchaſed for 31. 3s.; and the beſt 
of them ſell from 41. to 5 l. The gentlemen have a ſtock 
of larger horſes on their farms, fit for drawing the plough 
and cart. Some of them have lately imported a few good 
beaſts fit for the ſaddle; and one gentleman has got a breed 
of aſſes, which he expects may prove uſeful in the produc- 
tion of mules. 

To the account of the grazing ſtock, we add the number 
of deer in the foreſt, and on the great commons of Harris 
within Tarbert, which we ſuppoſe to be at leaſt 800. Theſe 
belong to the proprietor of Harris, who employs one of the 
principal tackſmen as his foreſter to prevent poaching. ' The 
deer are very deſtructive to the corn and graſs of the tenants, 
whoſe farms lie in the neighbourhood of the foreſt and com- 
mons. Some of the uninhabited iſlands in the Sound of 
Harris abound with rabbits, introduced ſome years ago by 
the gentleman to whoſe farm theſe iſles now belong. 


Kelp ManufaFure.—Kelp is the ſtaple, and, excepting the 
few cows ſold to the drovers, the only valuable article of ex- 
portation which the country produces. This manufacture 
; thought to be brought to its utmoſt extent of late, in con» 
kquence of the high prices ſome years ago, which encourag- 
ed the people to convert all the ſea-ware produced by theſe 
ſhores into kelp, regardleſs of the detriment to their corns 
ad paſtures, which have degenerated much through want 
of 
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difficult from 11. 10s. to 11. 15s. per ton. For many 


rate as it can be purchaſed; and were it not that in a ſeaſon 
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of the manure formeriy afforded by the ſhores, All the (;,, of ſe 
ware, now uſed for manure, is ſuch as is caſt aſhore after tie fai 
kelp-making ſeaſon is paſt. In dry weather, any time fron Wl g. 
the month of April to the month of September, kelp may be turin 
made of every weed which the ſea produces, The people il were 
of Harris are very expert and induſtrious at it. The whole de. 
quantity now made amounts to 450 tons. The ſhores f 
Held in tack along with the landed poſſeſſion. The man. b 
faCturers are paid at the rate of ſo much per ton, according Wl * 
to the different ſituations and diſadvantages of the ſhore, king 
For the eaſieſt ſhores the leaſt paid is 11. 5s. ; for the mot 1 


facturing ſuch ware as is cut at low ebbs on ſunk rocks, 
which muſt be ferried in boats to drying grounds at : 
diſtance, there is in ſome inſtances paid from 21. 10s. to 
31. per ton. The introduction of this manufacture, exclu- 
five of its advantages to the tackſmen, has been a great bleſ. 
fing to the poorer tenantry, who, in the ſummer quarter 
have no other object on which their induſtry can be profit 
ably exerted. Yet its benefit does not extend to them ſo far 
as might be wiſhed ; as every kelp dealer is deſirous to have 
his kelp made as early as poſſible, (that which is made early 
being always the beſt.) the tackſmen, for the ſake of expedit 
ing the manufacture, portions out his ſhores in ſmall lots to 
as many manufacturers as he can find; ſo that for the molt 
part, the man who gets more than a ton for his lot ma 
reckon himſelf lucky. In the South Ifles, and in a few other 
fituations, where the people have ſummer grazing for their 
cattle, a man, aſſiſted by his family, may make 4 or 5 fon 
in a ſeaſon. We reckon 350 hands employed in this work, 
which, in a dry ſeaſon, they finiſh in the courſe of 5 or 6 
weeks, The employer ſupplies them in meal, at as ealy 
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of ſcarcity, they are obliged to buy of this article a quantity 
@fficient to ſerve their families till the harveſt, they would 
be generally enabled by their earnings, at the kelp manufac- 
turing, to pay their land rents. The kelp is either fold to a 
merchant in the country, or ſent to market at the riſk of 
the original owner. Some years ago, it fetched in the coun- 
try from 51. to GI. per ton, The price has been much on 
the decline for three years back, owing, it is ſaid, to the 
quantity of barilla allowed to be imported from a foreign 
kingdom, almoſt free of duty. Should the price continue to 
all below the preſent rate, this manufacture muſt be entire- 
lr given up here, as it will certainly be more profitable for 
the farmers to uſe the fea weed as manure for their grounds. 


State of Property and Poſſeſſion, &©c.—What the ſtate of 
theſe countries was previous to the Daniſh invaſions, it is dif- 
ficult now to trace for want of authentic hiſtorical records, 'It 
kems highly probable, that the Hebrides, at ſome remote pe- 
nod of antiquity, could boaſt of a degree of civilization, 
walth, and population, far ſuperior to their ſtate in modern 
ues . In this ſtate of proſperity the poſſeſſion of them be- 

came 


* Many ſtrong and convincing arguments may be brought in 
port of this opinion. The introduction of Chriſtianity almoſt 
u the apoſtolic age; the ſettling of Columba ſo early as the 6th 
century in the ifle of Ji; this iſland becoming a famous ſeminary 
af learning, and the burying-place of many of our Caledonian 
kings; its coſtly edifices, evincing the perfection attained in archi- 
tedlure; the multitude of religious houſes eſtabliſhed in different 
parts of the iſles; and the vaſt number of churches, of which the 
names and veſtiges are ſtill extant, ſituated at fhort diltances from 
one another, all of them well built for ſtrength and duration, and 

me ornamented with ſculpture, in a ſtile even ſuperior to the taſte 
f the Gothic ages ; the prodigious variety of ruins of caſtles, for- 
trelſes, and villages, which, either raiſed on rocks and fofty emi- 
lences, have proudly defied the rage of the elements, and withſtood 
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came an object of deſire to the barbarous freebooters of the 
north, who, upon the declirie of the Roman Empire, had ſuc. 
ceſſively ravaged all the kingdoms of Europe. They were of 
courſe alternately overrun by tribes of Scandinavians, Dang, 
and Norvegians from the 10th to the 13th century, till in 
1266 they were united under Alexander III. to the Scottih 
monarchy. Among the firſt of the Daniſh invaders cane The 
that tribe, or clan, of which one branch has for ſeveral cen. ſhir 
turies held the property of Harris. The chief of this bran, M. 
who has been variouſly defigned Macleod of Macleod, Mac- the 
leod of that ilk, and Macleod of Harris, derives his pedigreelil 
from Magnus King of Norway, and latrerly from the petty * 
kings of Man. Two brothers Lodius, or Leod, and Turkil, 
or Torkill, the progenitors of two branches, who, to this 
day, idly contend for the nominal honour of the chieftainſkiy, 
ſeized upon the iſland of Lewis, or, as it was originally vrt. 
ten, and as it ſhould ſtill be written according to the ortho- 


graphy of the Gaelic language, Leodhus, ſo denominated u lan 
the habitation of Leod. During the, turbulent period of the 5 
Daniſh invaſions, the two families found means to extend ſer 
their dominions far throughout the W. of Scotland and the ine 
Iſles. Some of their deſcendants obtained ſettlements alſo it « 


the W. of England, in Wales, and in Ireland, who her 
taken the names of Lloyd and Floyd. We read of a Mac 
Turkill, who in thoſe days was King of Dublin, In latter 


U 

times the Macleods were poſſeſſed of the whole of Lewis, i V. 
Hara be 

«he ravages of time, or which, built in lower ſituations, hae cb 
been ſurrounded and overflowed by freſh water lakes, or am if 
of the ſea burſting the ſlender barrier of a ſandy or earthen ban p. 
and jutting in through the land; beſides the daily diſcovery d ir 
buildings on the weſtern ſhore of molt of theſe iſlands, expo e. 
in conſequence of the waſting of ſand banks perpetually dri 1 


by high winds. 
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Harris, and the greater part of the Iſle of Sky, beſides the 
whole W. coaſt of Roſsſhire, and a conſiderable part of the 
weſtern coaſt of Inverneſsſhire on the continent. Macleod of 
Lewis, chief of the branch diſcended from Forkill, forfeited 
his property. Some gentlemen of the family, however, have 
retained a conſiderable portion of the ancient inheritance. 
The principal of theſe are, Macleod of Raaſay in Inverneſs- 
ſhire, and the Macleods of Cadboll, and Geanies in Roſs“. 
Macleod of Macleod, or Harris, has preſerved, though not 
the whole of his hereditary poſſeſſions +, a very extenſive pro- 


perty 


It appears from a note now in my poſſeſſion, under the ſig- 
nature of the Chevalier de Mackleot', dated at Liſle Novem- 
ber 12. 1787, that a conſiderable family of this name, whether 
of the Macleods ot Lewis or Harris it is not now material to in- 
quire, has been ſettled in France ſince the year 1530. The note 
gives a genealogical account of the family down trom a George 
Macleod, Eſq; who, by letters patent from King Robert II. of 
Scotland, dated 5th December 1388, obtained a gift of certain 
lands in the county of Tweeddale, forfeited by Humphrey El- 
phinſton, for his adherence to the intereſts of Richard, King of 
England. Theſe lands were beſtowed on George Macleod for 
ſervices rendered in the patriotic cauſe, and particularly for hav- 
ing diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the battle of Otterburn. On this 
poſſeſſion the family flouriſhed tor near two hundred years. The 
progenitor of the branch ſettled in France was David Macleod, 
who went over about the middle of the 16th century in quality 
of gendarme of the Scottith guard. Since 1560 they have been 
ſettled in the duchy of Lorraine. The preſent head of the fami- 
Iy is Jean Nicolas de Mackleot, Seigneur de Terreigne Pierville, 
Ville Foreſt et Soumazeur, before the late revolution gentil- 
homme ordinaire du Roi. 


7 Notwithſtanding that the immenſe eſtates of the Hebridian 
chiefs, generally acquired by right of conqueſt, during the Dan- 
Ih invaſions and the ſubſequent feuds of the clans, whica the 
powers, of a feeble government were not able to reſtrain, have, 
in the lapſe of time, been ſplit down into leſſer properties, we 
cannot help thinking that the great extent, as y-i remaiaing in 
the power of a few families, is extremely preju-.:cia! to the in- 
tereſts of the country at large, It has eſtabliſhed over the * 

ands 
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perty in Sky, and the barony of Glenelg. The eſtate df 
Harris was ſold by Colonel Macleod of Macleod, in 119g, 


to 


tands and Iſlands a degree of ariſtocratical influence entirely in. 
compatible with the liberty of Britiſh ſubjects. While the mu- 
tual attachment of the chieftains and their clans ſubſiſted, this 
evil was neither felt nor complained of. The chief reigned in 
the hearts of his vaſſals, who bore his exactions, and followed his 
fortunes. with zeal and alacrity At that time his object was 
men, now it is money. 'The inhabitants of theſe countries had 
then a degree of ſecurity in their poſſeſſions, ariſing from claims 
either of ' kindred or ſervices to the chief. Now they conſider 
themſelves as mere birds of paſſage. When a tenant is diſpoſſeſ. 
ſed, in conſequence of the proprietors demanding more rent than 
he is able to pay, or, as has often happened, in revenge of a 
flight- offence, to which an unguarded ſpirit of independence, 
deſerving better treatment, may have ted, he has no reſource 
left him but to emigrate out of the kingdom. It Happens, in 
fat, that the zra at which the leaſes expire on one ot theſe 
great eſtates, (if indeed there be leaſes granted npon t), proves 
almolt invariably an æra of emigration ;z and, without entering 
into a difagreeable detail of the various circumitances in the con- 
duct of proprietors, which ſerve to produce this p2r:odical de. 
population, the undeniable exiſtence of the fact is, we 2ppre- 
hend, ſufficient to eftablit}; a poſition of ſerious importance, hum: 
bly ſubmitted to the conſideration of an impartial pubſic, viz, 
that the ate of theſe countries can never be effeQualiy im- 
proved, nor the moſt valuable intereſts of the inhabitants pro- 
* perly ſecured, while the people are left entirely dependant on 
© the power of a few ſelfiſh individuals.” 

Among the multitudes who groan under the ſevere exaQtions 
of theſe arbitrary chiettians, there is one deſcription of people 
whoſe deſtiny is ſorely to be lamented by every man whole 
breaſt is ſuſceptible of auy generous feeling; we mean the higb- 
er order of tenants, a ſet of men who have every claim io the 
appellation of gentlemen, though now, too generally, ſecluded 
by the untoward circumitances of their fate, from that degres 
of independence in-their native land, to which their birth, ſpirit, 
and education, ſo juſtly entitle them. Moſt of them are deſcen- 
dants of different branches of the chieftian's family, * 
ſettled in patrimonial. poſſeſſions on the eſtate. Many of theſe 
poſſeſſions had devolved in regular ſucecilion from father to ſon, 


through a long courſe of ages, on the preſent race: oſ 8e 
Old 
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0 Alexander Macleod, Eſq; a native of this pariſh, and a re- 
ation of the chief; who, having acquired an ample fortune 
n the Eaſt India Company's ſervice, retired, in his latter 
ys, with the generous and patriotic intention of beſtowing 
+ on the improvement of his native land. The preſent pro- 
prietor of Harris is his ſon, Alexander Macleod, Efq;. now in 
India, holding a poſt of confiderable conſequence in the civil 
department of the Company's ſervice, a young gentleman of 
excellent character, and of whom much is expected in for- 


warding the beneficent purpoſes of his worthy father. The 
ackſmen of Harris hold their lands, as yet, under the leaſes 


ganted by the late Macleod of Macleod, They have had 
full ſecurity in their poſſeſſions, which have been handed 
lown to moſt of them through a long line of anceſtory, and 
have hitherto lived well. Some of the leaſes laſt granted 
were for 38 years, of which there are 18 yet to run. Thoſe 


granted for 19 years expired at Whitſunday laſt, 1792. But 
the people were continued in their reſpective poſſeſſions on 


mying a moderate augmentation of rent. 
| The 


holding leaſes of their paternal inheritance from the chief for 
19 years, and in ſome inſtances for a much longer term. But 
whatever the time granted by the leaſes might have been, there 
was little hazard of alienating the poſſeſſion, till the baſe thirſt 
of money had abſorbed every conſideration of friendſhip and at- 
tachment in the breaſt af the proprietor. In conſequence of this 
unbounded avarice, however, thoſe gentlemen in the Highlands 
and Iffands, whofe leaſes have run out within the laſt 30 years, 
have, in general, experienced as little lenity from their chiefs as 
the meaneſt of their cottagers. On ſome eſtates, indeed, a de- 
"gn ſeems to have been laid for their total extirpation. Many 
of them were driven to the neceſſity of ſeeking refuge in the 
wilds of America; whilſt others, obliged to ſubmit to the terms 
of their oppreſſors, are in the broad way of finking their poſteri- 
ty into a ſtate of poverty, infignificance, and contempt. On a 
ſew eſtates, both the higher and lower orders of tenantry have 
experienced a milder treatment. , * 
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The whole of this eſtate, like moſt other eſtates in the H. 
brides, is occupied by three different orders of tenants, 1 
principal tackſmen or gentlemen; 2d, ſmall tenants; 3 
cotters. | 

The common and ancient computation of lands in theſs 
countries is by pennies, of which the ſubdiviſions are halfpes 
nies, farthings, half farthings, clitigs, &c. Of theſe a gen- 
tleman, according to the extent of his tack, poſſeſſes _ 
many, perhaps 20 pennies, perhaps many more. This re 
koning comprehends muir, paſture, and arable lands, fix 
which the tackſman pays ſo much yearly rent in the lumy, 
during the currency of his leaſe. Of this extenſive poſlel, 
fion he may ſubſet a third or a fourth. Each ſub-tenant in 
Harris generally holds the diviſion of a farthing, for which 
he pays, according to the ſuppoſed value of the lands, from 
20s. to 408. in money, belides perſonal ſervices, rated at 3 
day's labour per week, to the principal tackſiman. The per- 
ſonal ſervices of ſo many ſub-tenants are reckoned indiſpen- 
üble under the preſent mode of management, in addition to 
the prodigious eſtabliſhment beſides, of cotters and houſe- 


hold ſervants, both male and female, which a gentleman ſup- 1 
ports in order to carry on the common buſineſs of the fun tha 
throughout the year. The ſingle article of fuel coaſts a va, gior 
expence of labour. A gentleman, according to the number to t 
of fires his farm requires him to keep up, cuts of peats from im 
30 to 50 irons, and the cutting of an iron employs four me 
men; the drying, ſtacking, and leading of them home re-8 anc 
quires an expence of hands in proportion, Repairing of the Bl tw 


feal dykes and incloſures, a work of perpetual labour, weeds 
ing of corn, making of kelp, reaping of the different crop 
hay, barley, oats, and potatoes in harveſt, and the laboriow 


th 
are 
tillage for raiſing theſe crops in winter and ſpring, beſides I br 
| fa 


the thatching and repairing of houſes, tending and wy 
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he cattle, cows, horſes, and ſheep, ſeparately, with a great 
nriety of other proceſſes in this complex ſyſtem, all require 
fich a multitude of ſervants, that a ſtranger is naturally 
truck with aſtoniſhment ; and wonders how the produce of 
the moſt 1:crative farm is able to ſupport the expence of ſo 
rge an eſtabliſhment of domeſtics. If means were adopted 
for ſimplifying the mode of management, the gentlemen of 
Harris would gladly releaſe their ſubtenants from the bondage 
of perſonal ſervices, and at the ſame time find themſelves re- 
eved of a heavy incumbrance. They are generally humane 
and Heneficent to thoſe whom proyidence has thus placed 
under them. Tney are accordingly loved and honoured by 
them, Under oppolite circumſtances the pqwer given them 
over the interior order of tenants might juſtiy be deemed op- 
reſſive 3 and, while this ſyſtem is permitted to continue, a 
at ail proprietor would do well to look to the character of the in- 
per- dividual to whom he confides, along with a large portion of 
(pen-BY bis eſtate, a large portion of its human inhabitants, the moſt 
n to raluabie ſtock, in every moral and political view, which can 
ouſe-W be preſerved on any <citate whatever, 

ſup - It will perhaps excite the wonder of poſterity to know 
fan that the whole landed poſſeſſion, of the three extenſive re- 
a vall zions, herein de ſcribed under the title of Harris, was, down 


ber to the year 1792, excepting four ſmall tenant farms holding 
from immediately of the proprietor, in the hands of eight gentle- 
four men farmers, on whom all the other inhabitants depend; 
16 te. and that this diſtribution is ſo unequally proportioned, that 
f 1 two great farms omprehend more than one half of the eſtate. 
wee 


The principal tackſmen live here, as ſuch generally live 
through the higblands and iſlands, like gentlemen. They 
we for the moſt part men of liberal education and polite 
breeding. They keep decent and reſpectable families. Their 
arms afford them plenty of the necetiarics of life, and many 


of 
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of its comforts; for which, as there is no market in the 
country, there is generally ſufficient conſumption found i 
the family through the largeſſes of hoſpitality, munificence 
and charity, for which they are juſtly celebrated. 

A ſmall tenant farm is a little commonwealth of villag 
whoſe houſes or huts are huddled cloſe together with toc 
little regard to form, order, or cleanlineſs, and whoſe lands 
are yearly divided by lot for tillage, while their cattle praze 
on the paſtures in common. The ſmall tenants in this coun 
try, who hold immediately of the proprietor, have leaſes !ike 


the principal tackſmen, and poſſeſs, ſome a penny, ſome half their 
a penny, and ſome a farthing, of lands. The ſtock or ſoam don 
ing for the paſture of a farthing land is 4 milch cows, 3 0 flock 
perhaps 4 horſes, with as many ſheep on the common as th T 
tenant has luck to rear. The crops vary according to the cott. 
different qualities of the farms, but inay be computed in oe lab 
neral at 4 or 5 bolls a farthing, for which the tenant gene- paſt 


rally pays from 30 8. togos. rent. This might be reckoned l 
good pennyworth of lands; but when it is confidered that r 
the cattle of theſe tenants, miſerably fed throughout the year, der 
and often dying through mere want in the ſpring ſeaſon, ai i 
neither marketable nor yield much milk, beſides that their ſea- 
crops are commonly inſufficient to ſupport their families for 
half the year, the poverty of this claſs of people in general ©) 
is eaſily accounted for. At the ſame time moſt of them live ol 
as well as people of their rank and occupation in other coun-Wi * 
tries; and ſome more happily ſituated than others live even f N 
in a comfortable ſtile. In regard of living, the tackſmens 
tenants are on much the ſame footing with thoſe who hols 
the ſame quantity of land of the proprietor, though in mol 
inſtances they pay more rent and are removable at pleaſur: 
Their common food is potatoes, fiſh, barley or oat bread, 
milk, eggs, kail, fowls, and ſometimes a little mutton J 

| bee 
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beef ſalted for winter and ſpring proviſion. The induſtrious 
tenarit, even of a farthing land, if not unfortunate, can have 
of all theſe a competency ſuited to his rank, from the vari- 
ons produce of his little farm, from the firſt of harveſi to the 
at of the ſpring ſeaſon, and moy pay his rents by his earn- 
ings at ſummer labour, cither in manufacturing kelp or en- 
ming in ſuch other employ as he can procure, He may 
either purchaic from a merchant, or rear on his own ground, 
ome coarſe flax, which is manufactur«<(! into ſhirts and other 
linens for the uſe of the family, by his wife and daughters, as 
their winter evenings amuſement, in the ſame manner is he 
cloathed warmly and decently from the fleece of his little 
flock, 

The third claſs of the people, whom we have denominated 
cotters, are tackſmens tervants, conltantly employed in the 
abours of the f:rrm. They have generally graſs, on the ſame 
paſture with their maſter's cattle, ior one milch cow with its 
| followers, i. e. a three year, a two year, and one year oid, a 
thut vorking horſe and breeding mare, beſiles theep, in the num- 
year WJ ber of which they are tcldom reſtricied, and a farthings di- 
ae viſion of land for corn and poratoes with its proportion of 
their ſea-ware for manure. They have allo a kail-yard, fuel, and 
; for 2 weekly allowance of a peck of meal Taey are allowed a 
eral day in the week to work for themſelves, which, with the help 
live ot their tamilies, is ſufficient for raiſing and repairing their 
un- crops A prieve. or overſeer, and graſs-keeper, if married 
ven men, and holding lands in lieu of wages. have more in pro- 
ens portion to the weight of the ſeveral charges committed to 
old hem. Having no rents to pay, and being dom under the 
not WJ neceffity of buying meal, unleſs the h. + cit prove very bad, 


ire MF they live on the whole better than the tenant of a tarthing 
land, 


ef Vol. X. 3 A Servants, 
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Servants, Tradeſmen, Wager, &c.—There are a ſet of tom: 
try regulations framed in the baron-bailie court, (the only 
court of juſtice in the pariſh) by which the wages of a ſingle 
male ſervant, (here called calag) employed in the buſineſs of 
the farm, were, ſome time ago, fixed at 21, a year, with four 
pair of ſhoes; and of women ſervants employed in the ſame 
work, at 6 merks Scotch, with two pair ſhoes, and other 
ſmall perquiſites or gratuities, as they may merit at the hands 
of the employer. Grieves, herdſmen, graſs-keepers, dairy. 
women, and chambermaids, may have double or triple theſe 
wages, according to the extent of their reſpective charges, 
However, theſe regulations have gradually fallen into diſuſe, 
and the wages of ſervants of every denomination have been 
on the riſe for ſoine years paſt. Some of the gentlemen'; 
grieves have from 5 1. to 61. and upwards, with perquilites; 
and the ſingle ſcalags will not engage themſelves in ſervice 
farther than for three quarters of the year, deſirous to be il 
free in the ſummer quarter to undertake kelp manufacture, 
or any job which chance may put in their way, ſo that ll 
their annual earnings, beſides feeding themſelves, may be wat 
rated at ſomething more than 3 1. at an average. In ſummer 
the gentlemen employ ſon e hands as day-labourers, when fad 
any piece of work is to be carried on ſeparate from the ordi- 
nary work of the farm, fueh as building houſes or making 
dykes, In ſuch cafe, a common barrowman, or common 
dyker, bas, without victuals, from 8 d. to 9 d. per day, and a 
more able hand 10d. There is only one bred maſon in the 
country, and he not a native) who has:1s. 6d. in the long 
day, and 1s. when he works in winter. All other tradc- 
men, ſuch as brogue-makers, taylors, carpenters, are fed by 
the employer in his houſe; notwithſtanding- which, their 
charges are as high as they ought reaſonably to be, even 


though they fed themſelves. Weavers are paid in meal for 
ther 
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wer work. The pariſh blackſmith has a ſalary rated at 2 
xcks meal, or 1 8. in money from every farthing land, and 
« beſides fed when employed. There are four other black. 
imiths in the country, who contrive to make out a [oor 
irelyhood by chance employ. There is one bred ſhoemaker 
ho ſerves the gentlemen's families. The country leather 
x poorly tanned with the juice of the tormentile root, and 
ade into brogues for the {crvants and low tenantry. There 
re now 6 floops (ſome time ago there were 9) employed in 
the kelp trade, fiſhing, and other merchandiſe; for theſe hands 
occaſionally procured in the country. As their inſular 
ſituation renders the ſea in a manner their element, all the in- 
labitants on the ſea-coſt are, in ſome degree, mariners. There 
one cooper in conſtant employ with an apprentice. Of | 
thoſe who are occaſionally employed as houſe or boat carpen- 
ters, the number exceeds 20, but moſt of them are alſo far- 

be rs. Ot ſpinſters and weavers, the number is almoſt equal | 
to that of houſcholders, among the lower claſs of people, 
whoſe wives and daughters both {pin and weave their wool 
| be no coarſe cloths for the uſe of the family, and a few blan- 
kets for ſale, There are beſides 8 bred weavers who de- 
jead on employ from the gentlemen's families. All the gen- 

d emen have gardens, producing cabbages, ſallads, parſuips, | 
ing 79s, &c. Turnips and onions rarely thrive, owing to a, 
non orm, generated in the hot ſandy ſoil, which corrodes them. 
da a cheir progreſs towards maturity. L heſe gardens are ma- 
the Wnaged under the inſpection of the owner, by ſome of the 
dag m ſervants. They begin to raiſe a ſew ſmall fruits. 


by Rent—The rent paid to the proprietor, before the expiry 
cir e the laſt leaſe, was 7681. 28. 2 d. By the late agree- 
yen nent with the tenants, the neat amount of it will be 8881. 


fir | Natural 
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Natural Hiftory.—The natural hiſtory of this country is, Wil go” 
doubtleſs, well worth the inveſtigating through the ſeveri Wccuot 
genera and ſpecies belonging to the animal and mineral king, N. e 
doms found in it. The prodigious variety of fowl and fh Ws tb 
with which its coaſts abound, is particularly worthy of ng A 
tice. -But the writer of this account is not able to arrange pcs 
them claſſically, nor does he pretend to know even the com. not! 
mon names of many of them, pal 

Of fowl, beſides the domeſtic ſpecies of hens, zeeſs ducks, WY all d 
Pigeons, and a few peacocks lately intr duced. the moſt re. Wl tin 
marxadle are, mvir-towls, rarmazans, woodcocks, ſnipes, plo. 
vers, eagles, hawks, crowe, tgals, curlieus, may-birds, ber- 
nacles, wild-geeſe, ſolan-gee!-, cormorants, ſcarts; and of o- 
ther ſea towl an indefinite number, Ot fiſh, the vaſt num- 
ber of water lakes in this country abound with excellent black 
trout. Some good ſalazon. likewiſe comes into the foot of 
the rivulets from ſea, in and before the ſpawning ſeaſon, 
Whales, and cearban, or fail-fiſh, hover along the coaſt in 
the ſummer months; ſeals in vaſt abundance are to be ſeen 
throughout the year, I'he ſea fiſh moſt beneficial to the peo- 
ple are, the white-herring, dog-fiſh, blind-fiſh, cod, ling, 
Jkait, mackerel, codlin, lythe, ſythe, cuddy, ſand-eel. There 
are ſome oyſters and other ſhell-fiſh. There are a number 
of chalybeate ſprings; ſome copper and iron ore. The ſtone 
every where throughout the country is excellent for build- 
ing. It is of various kinds; the moſt common is a hard 
blue whin of a beautiful gloſs. In many places there is the 
beſt of granite, admitting of a poliſh as fine as any marble. 
There is neither marble, nor limeſtone, nor freeſtone, as yet 
diſcovered, There can ſcarcely be a doubt, that many fofli 


treaſures aic hid in the bowels of the lofty mountains, to be i 
explor-d in future times. All that is remarkable, with reſ. \ 
n 


pect to the vegetable kingdom of nature is, that no tret 
groxs 
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grows here, though nothing is more certain than that the 
country was once wooded all oyer, The gentlemen plant 
ne buſhes and ſhrubs in their gardens, which fade as ſoon 
x they overtop the walls. | 
A inonl deviation from the comn1on courſe of the tides 
prevails in the Sound of Harris. The people ſay (and will 
not be contradicted in their aſſertion) that, from the autum- 
nl to the veroal <quinox, the current, in neap tides, paſſes 
ll day from E. to W. and all night in the contrary direc- 
tim, That immediately after the vernal equinox it changes 
this courte, going all day from W. to E, and the contrary at 
vight, In ſpring tides the current corre: ſponds more nearly 
to the common courſe of ebbing and flowing, The writer 
has ſufficient experience to teſtify the u-naccountable irregu- 
brity of the tides in this ſound, but he Has not been able to 
aſcertain, whether the fact with regard to the neap currents 
bc preciſely ſuch as is ſtated, with ſo much confidence, by 
the people. The moſt deſtructive proceſ 3 of Nature is, the 
continual waſting of the land on the we ſtern ſhore, by the 
perpetual drifting of the ſand, and the gradual incroach- 
ment of the fea, Lhis is evinced by. the cleareſt, teſtimonies; 
Lands, which were ploughed within the remembrance of 
people &t living, are now no more. Wherever a high ſand 
bank has been entirely worn away, the ſoil under it is found 
to have been either a rich loam or black inoſs. In many 
ſuch fituations, veltiges of houſes, incloſures, churches, and 
burying grounds, aj pear. In the iſland ot Pabbay, where 
the ſea ebbs out in ſriug tides to a great dil tance, there are 
vitible, ai the very loweſt ebb, large trunks of trees; the 
roots of which, 1; cad out widely and variouſly, are fixed in 
black muſs, wich might be dug for peat to a great depth. 
Nor is this peculiar to Harris. The ſame, and other phae- 
nodiena ot the like kind, are obtervable a long the whole 


ſandy 
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ſandy ſhore of the Long Iſland, affording the ſtrongeſt 
proofs, that a wide extent of its weſtern coaſt, once the ha. 
bitation of men, has, either through ſome violent concuſſion, 
or a gradual proceſs of r nature, become the bed of a part o 
the Atlantic Ocean. 


Antiquities, —There are ſeveral monuments of Dcuidiſ, 
correſponding to the deſcriptions of the places of worſhip 
under this old eſtabliſhment given by antiquarians. On the 
mainland of Harris, in the diſtrict within Tarbert, there ar: 
two of the ſame deſcription within three miles of each other, 
one at Niſaboſt, and the other at Borve. What now remains 
of each of theſe monuments conſiſts of a long flat ſtone, 
raiſed on end perpendicular to the plane of the horizon, 2. 
bout eight feet above the ſurface of the earth, and ſurround- 
ed by a circle, of ſmaller ſtones, placed on edge, of about 
10 feet diameter. The great ſtone is not quite in the cen» 
ter of the circle, Within a few yards of the one at Borve, 
there are clear veſtiges of a circular building, which has ei- 
ther been a temple adjoining this clachan, or the reſidence 
of the officiating Druids, One of theſe monuments, in the 
Iſland of Berneray, is remarkable for its name, and varies a 
little from the above deſcription, The principal Wore is 
fomething of a conical figure, placed on the ſmall ead and 
fat above, Its height above the ſurface is not five feet. The 
circle which ſurrounds it, leſs in diameter than thoſe already 
mentioned, is made up of long ſharp pointed ſtones, laid not 
very cloſe together, but ſo as that a man may paſs betwixt 
every two. It is to this day called clach na greine, the ſtone 
cf the ſun. It is well known that under Druidiſm, which 
was a corruption of the ancient religion of the Magi, the deity 
was worſhipped as the eſſence of fire, and was deſigned bi 


the poets Grinatus Appolle, 
| In 
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in the north end of the Ifland of Calligray, there are faint 
aces of a very ancient building, called Teampull na Þ Annait, 
„ the temple of Annat, a goddeſs mentioned by mytholo- 
gits, as having for her particular province the care of young 
midens. Near this temple is a well of water, at which the 
yorſhippers purified themſelves, called tobar na h Annaizt, 
nd the point of land on which it is ſituated is called Ri 
1 VAnnait. 

Among the monuments of antiquity, we rank the Daniſh 
forts, with which the whole coaſt of the Hebrides and weſ- 
tern continent is lined, and of which there is here a conſi- 
terable number. They ſcarcely deſerve a particular enu- 
neration, and their general defcription is well known. They 
ut ſituated on high eminences, and built in a circular form, 
of large ſquare ſtones ſtrongly knit together without any ce- 
nent. Two of them are always placed in fight of each o- 
ther. They were uſed as ſignal towers as well as fortreſſes. 
The alarm of the firſt appearance of the invading foe, being 
moſt inſtantaneouſly communicated to the whole country 
by means of a fire lighted in the tower from whence the dan- 
ger was firſt obſerved, and immediately repeated by the next 
n view, till the communication ran almoſt as quick as light- 
ming, through the whole chain. For this purpoſe a centi- 
del, called Gokman, was continually kept on the higheſt part 
of the wall, whoſe buſſineſs it was, on eſpying a fleet at ſea, 
to light the fire, and the gokman on duty in the fort im- ; 
mediately communicating with this, inſtantly repeated the 
ignal, One of the largeſt and moſt conſpicuous of theſe 
forts is ſituated in Borve or Borough, on the mainland of 
Harris, which, from this circumſtance as well as the name, 
appears to have been, for ſome time, the refidence of a bo- 
y of Daniſh marauders headed by a chief. It is remarkable 
that in the Long Iſland there are ſeveral places of this name, 

and 
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and that in each of theſe there are Daniſh forts of a me, 


no 

than ordinary ſize. mat 
Beſides the above mentioned monuments of Pagan d kn 
barbarous times, there are monuments of antiquity hi ken 
deſerve to be noticed with peculiar veneration; decayed a ; 
numents of the piety of our Chriſtian anceſtors, which ought viti 
to cauſe us bluſh for our country in our degenera days, M out 
travelling through the Hebrides, and contemplating the Th 
mains of edifices conſecrated to religious purpoſes, which , h 
cur to the view at almoſt every mile's progreſs, the pio St 


mind is affected with a mixture of awe and ſorrow, while it 


can hardly admit, that the overturning of the ancient chu me 
eſtabliſhment ought to be confidered as reformation here. lo Cl 
Harris, where, till within a few years back, there has not | 
been, fince the aera of our reformation from popery, ſo much ver 
as one comfortable or even decent houſe for public worſhip of 
there were of old no leſs than 12 churches and chapels, oi '2 
which the greater part of the walls, though ſome of the pe 
be in a tottering condition, are yet ſtanding, beſides ſereriii ”! 
others, probably of a more ancient date, which, having mo 1 
dered away into heaps of rubbiſh overgrown with moſs, ma hy 
ſtill be traced, whilſt tradition points out their fituations, anc 11 
has carefully preſerved their names. They were either d qu 
dicated to ſaints or deſigned after the names of their eve uh 
patrons or founders, Of two, in the Iſland of Taranſay, one it 
was called Teampull Chz, and the other Eagluis Tarain. It 1 
dition is totally filent in regard to both, Even of the name 8 
as tranſmitted to us, the beſt we can make is coujectur Tt 
The name of the laſt ſtrikes us as bearing a ſimilitude to tan * 
of the iſland, which is, perhaps, derived from the ſame o *! 
ginal, There is a St Tarnanus mentioned in the ancien fa 

m 


Martyrology, who is called by Fordun, in the Scotichronicon 


Tarananus, Archbiſhop Uſher ſays he was biſhop of Li 
mart 
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more in Ireland, and in the early ages of Chriſtianity planted 
many churches among the Scottiſh and Pictiſn nations. Who 
knows but the church and Iſland of Taranſay may have ta- 
ken their names from him ? | 

There is a ruin in the Ifland of Berneray, called, in the 
vitiated pronunciation of the people, Cill Aiſaim, which, with- 
out doubt, ſignifies a cell or church dedicated to St Aſaph. 
The churches of more modern date are called after ſaints, 
whole names are well known in the Roman calendar, viz. 
St Bryde, St Rufus, St Luke, St Mary. All theſe, together 
with the ſinaller chapels belonging to them, depended im- 


mediately on the friory church at Rowdill, dedicated to St 
Clement. 


The firſt foundation of this monaſtery appears to be of a 
very ancient, date, It is mentioned as one of the donations 
of King David I. the great benefaCtor of the Scottiſh church, 
to the canons regular of St Auguſtine, and ſeems from this 
period to have depended on the Abbey of Holyroodhoule, 
which was built and endowed by the ſame King David, A. D. 
1128, in memory, as was pretended, of his eſcape, from an 
enraged hart, by the miraculous interpoſition of a crofs from 
Heaven, But many circumſtances lead us to place the anti- 
quity of the religious houfe at Rowdill much higher, though 
we cannot trace it up to the exact period of its foundation. 
It is evident that it could not have been founded by David 
at a time when the Kings of Scotland had no dominion in 
the Weſtern Iſles. It muſt have been eftabliſhed in the flou- 
riſhing times of Icolumkill, to which all the lands of Harris 
are ſaid once to have belonged; and the Clement, after whom 
the church is called, was moſt probably ſome eminent per- 
ſon of that ancient ſeminary ſent here as the firſt Chriſtian 
miſſionary or reſident paſtor, ſainted only by the courteſy of 


after ages, in conſequence of the veneration in which his 
Vor. X. 
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name was held by the people. There are two of this nams 
mentioned in our eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. Both of them floy. 
riſhed in the eight century; and, from the circumſtances re: 
corded of them, it is manifeſt, that neither of them could 
have been canonized by the church of Rome. One of then, 
for ſtruggling againſt the encroachments of Papal tyranny, 
was perſecuted, A. D. 747, by Boniface Archbiſhop of 
Mentz, and afterwards condemned both at Mentz an at 
Rome; and the other was gracioutly entertained by the En- 
peror Charlemagne, A D. 784, while employed in writing 
the Caroline books againſt the ſecond council of Nice. This 
laſt Clement is ſaid to have taught the firſt grammar ſchool 
in Paris. It is molt likely that the firſt mentioned Clement, 
who, after his condemnation at Rome, till adhering to his 
principles, would naturally retire to his own country, where 
Popiſh doctrines were as yet unknown, was the perſon who 
laid the foundation of the religious ſeminary at Rowdill, al- 
ſiſted by other Monks from Icolumkill. The inſtitution may 
be ſuppoſed to have flouriſhed thenceforward in peace and 
proſperity, till the period of the Daniſh invaſions, when the 
Monks deprived of their lands, and pent up within the walls 
of their convent in great diſtreſs, the ravaged country afford- 
ing thein no means of ſubſiſtence, would very naturally look 
up to ſo pious a Monarch as David for aid and proteQtion, 
under the calamitous circumſtances to which they were now 
reduced; and David, having perhaps relieved their neceflitics 
ſrom the revenues of the newly inſtituted Abbey of Holy- 
roodhouſe, laid the foundation of the claim of right, which 
rhe canons regular of St Auguſtine, in poſſeſſion of that Ab- 
bey, afterwards ſubſtantiated, when the Weltern Ifles became 
incorporated with the Scottiſh kingdom. Thus we account 
for King David's pretended donation. Buchanan ſays, the 
monaſtery of Rowdill was built by Alexander Macleod of 

Harris; 
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Harris; but this is an egregious miſtake. The church of 
the monaſtery was only repaired by this Alexander Macleod, 
who died, as the inſcription on his tonb bears, A. D. 1527. 
There is not a ſtone left in the foundation of the priory. 
The place of it cannot now be traced, and all we ſurely 
know of it is, that it once has been. The chartulary ieems 
to have been loſt amidſt the devaſtations, which every where 
marked the progreſs of our ſirſt reformers; and the church 
was ſet on fire, The walls, however, of this veneravle pile 
remained almoſt entire; and were repaired in 1784 by the 
late patriotic Alexander Macleod, Eſq; of Harris. Aiter the 
church was roofed and flated, and the materials for turniſh= 
ing it within laid up in it, to a conliderable value, it untor- 
tunately took fire, at night, through the carelefJnels of the 
carpenters, who had left a live coal in it among the timbers, 
80 zealous, however, was this friend of religion and man. 
kind in proſecuting his defſizn of repairing it, that by his 
orders, and at his expence, it was, loon after this accident, 
rooted ; and it is now, though lett unaniſhed ſince the time 
of his death, uſcd as one of the principal * in the pa- 
iſh, for celebrating divine ſervice. 


Ecclefraftical State and Schools, —In this enormous pariſh 
there are ſeven ſtated places of public woriiip; the two near- 
eſt each other being g miles dittant, and the two fartheſt re- 
moved 36. There is a miſlionary, ſupported by the com- 
wittee of the General Aflembly tor managing the royal 
bounty, ſettled in the northern diſtrict, who has to officiate 
iu three of theſe places. Tue hxed pattor has the other tour 
0 attend. There are two churches ot ſtouc and lime with 
lated roofs ; the one repaired, and the other built, by the 
ate Alexander Macleod, Eſq; of Harris, The {tipend is 
coo merks Scotch. The teinds were valued in 1754. The 

glebe 
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glebe is let at 51. a year. The preſent incumbent, Mr John 
Macteod, admitted gth April 1779, accommodates himſelf 
with a comfortable farm houſe in lieu of a manſe. Mr Mac: 
leod of Harris is patron and ſole heritor. 

There is a parochial ſchoq at Rowdill, now attended hy 
30 poor children, the whole emoluments of which to the 
{choolmaſter may be about 201. per annum. There is a ney 
{chool ſoon to be ſet up in another diſtrict, on the eſtabliſh. 
ment of the Society for Propagating Chriſtian Knowledge. 
he fame benevolent and patriotic ſociety have already ere. 
ed at Rowdill a ſeminary of female induſtry. Unfortunately 
the people of this country are ſo detached from each other, 
that there is really no fixing on a ſtation in which any one pub. 
lic inſtitution can be of univerſal benefit. This circumſtance 
ia their local ſituation, is one great cauſe of the low ſtate 
both of knowledge and induſtry in which we find them, 
. Henee it is, that even in religious knowledge, the moſt im- 
portant of all, many of them muſt remain deplorably defici 
ent, while left dependent on the miniſtrations of one paſtor, 

be he ever ſo zealous and diligent, even though commonly 
| aflited by the labours of a miſſionary. It often happens 
that ſome of the poor people in the outſkirts of the pariſh, 
have no opportunity of hearing ſermon throughout the whole 
year, except when influenced to come to the place where 
the facrament of our Lord's Supper is uſually adminiſtered, 
By an old ſtanding regulation, the people of the two ſouth- 
ernmoſt ifles have a right to the attendance of the miniſter 
for public worſhip, only once a quarter; and the accels to 
theſe iſlands, from the mainland of Harris, where he reſides, 
is ſo difficult aud precarious, that, in the winter ſeaſon eſpeci- 
ally, they are frequently diſappointed. An inſtance, well 
authenticated, has occurred, in which one of the predecet- 


ſors of the preſent incumbent, having gone to preach in the 
Ifland 


Hand of Pabbay, was ftorm-ſtaid there for ſeven weeks, 
a the great detriment of the reſt of his parochial charge. 
ks theſe iſlands lie much nearer to, and are of eafier acceſs 
tom the mainland of North Uiſt, and as that pariſh like- 
viſe, under one paſtor, is extremely populous and extenſive, 
+ occurred to the viſitors, ſent many years ago, by the Ge- 
neral Aſſembly of the Church of Scotland, to inſpect the 
fate of religion in the Highlands and Iſlands, that the north 
end of North Uiſt, with the Harris Iſles of Berneray and Pab. 
hay, was a neceſſary ſtation for one of the new parochial erec- 
ately tons then intended. The ſcheme of erections failed through. 
her, WM vant of means to proſecute the deſign ; but it has ever ſince 
pub. been an object with the preſbytery of Uiſt to get a miſſion- 
nce y to that ſtation. The funds of the royal bounty being al- 
tate BM ready appropriated, there is no hope from that quarter. The 
em. lie acceſſion to the funds of the Society for Propagating 
im. Chriſtian Knowledge, fully enables them to accompliſh this 
5.1. Wl d&firable object; and their ſecretary, having, in the courſe of 
'or, bis late tour, ſeen and approved of the ſtation, there was 
nly every reaſon to hope for a ſpeedy relief to the ſpiritual exi- 
ens gence of the people. But by the regulations of the Society, 
(6, vo ſtation is to be furniſhed with a teacher, unleſs the heri- 
ole tors, or other perſons having a permanent intereſt in the. 
ere i bounds, co-operate by affording certain reaſonable accomo- 
ed, WF Gations for the inſtitution. All that is required in this caſe 
the is a church, and, for the iniflionary, a houſe with a croft 
er ol arable and paſture land ſufficient for the maintenance of a 
to horſe and two cows. Repeated application has been made 
ee, to Lord Macdonald, the principal heritor, hitherto without 
le effect. But it is to be hoped, that his Lordſhip and Mr Mac- 


ll leod of Harris will, as ſoon as their ſeveral avocations permit, 
fo cordially unite in promoting an inſtitution of ſuch obvious im- 
e portance to the temporal and eternal intereſts of their tenants,. 


Remarkable 
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Remarkable Characters. — The liſt of eminent names canny nd fo 
be ſuppoſed to be long in this rude and ſequeſtrated dine, ge gr: 
Many of the lairds of Macleod have been celebrated for he. death, 
Toic deeds and magnanimous conduct. Among thoſe of la. Amin 
ter date, we rank Kicari mor, Roderick the Great, He 

wrote Gaelic and Latin; but underſtood not a word of Eng. Poo 
liſh, His ſubſcription was *Smiſe Maclzoid, I am Macleod, WMramer 
Two of his ſons, Sir Roderick Macleod of Taliſker, and Sir WM({ſon 
Norman Macleod of Berneray, were knighted in the field x We v. 
Worceſter by King Charles the II. Sir Norman afterwards Wives 
commanded a regiment in the Royal ſervice, and was em- 
ployed on an important embaſly at the court of Denmark; 
After which he retired from public affairs, and lived in the 
iſland of Berneray. His magnificence and virtues afforded x 


other 
ltely 


bowed 


non 

theme of eulogy to the Hebridian muſe. | * 
There is an imperfect tradition of a perſon mer (great per. 75 
fon) who is ſaid to have becn a great ſcholar and a great tra- Wſhitio 
veller. It is pretended he brought from Turkey, the brat. We {; 
tach ſbithe, (conſecrated banner) the remains of which are ſtill Wl: pre 


leaſo 
of th 
for t 
to t 


preſcrved, as a monument of ancient credulity, in the caſtle 
of Dunvegan, now the feat of the lairds of Macleod. This 
brattach ſbitbe was ſuppoſed to be endowed with the virtue 
of confounding the enemy and ſecuring victory, when dif- 
played in the moſt perilous exigency of war. It is ſaid to 
have been twice diiplayed with ſucceſs, in the feuds of the 
clans. It has only one turn more to ſerve, and then it loſes 
all its virtues. This romantic tradition makes it probable, 


that the perſon mer was engaged in one of the croiſades, per- boy 
haps at the taking of Conſtantinople. | Mi 

Elizabeth Campbell, a poor woman, who died not many oy | 
years ago, was remarkable for a religious turn, and various 
acts of mortification. She went about from houſe to houſe tae 


begging victuals and wool, The wool ſhe ſpun on her diſtaff, 
and 
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nd got manufactured into coarſe cloths, by the fale of which 
he gradually hoarded a ſum of 50 l. Sterling, which, at her 
lath, ſhe bequeathed to the poor of the pariſh, under the 
miniſtration of the kirk-ſeſſon, 


Peer, Here the poor have many advantages, and, though 
umerdus, are upon the whole well provided for. In the 
ſaſon of plenty they are liberally ſupplied by the people, who 
re very charitable, and indeed too frequently allow them- 
eres to be impoſed upon by vagrant ſturdy beggars from 
ther countries. To prevent theſe impoſitions, badges were 
ltely diſtributed among thoſe of the pariſh poor, who are al- 
bred to go about begging alms, but they regard them as an 
pnominious diſtinction, and the people too generally confider 
them as an uſeleſs innovation. The number now on the roll 
$75. They are arranged into four claſſes; and in the diſtri- 
lation of the funds under the management of the kirk- ſeſſion, 
xe ſerved according to their reſpective neceſſities, into which 
previous ſcrutiny has been made. It is only in the ſummer 
faſon, when proviſions are ſcarce, that they are ſupp'ied out 
ak the ordinary funds. Then there is a ſtore of meal laid in 
br them, and each pauper gets ſo many pecks i: proportion 
o the whole ſtore, according to the claſs on which he has 
deen entered. This, with the help of what fiſh and ſhell-fiſh 
te can gather, beſides ſome ſheep milk, (for few even of the 
poor want theep on the commons) relieves his neceſſities till 
the new crops come in. In ſummer 1791, 30 bolls of meal, 
wught at 18 s, per boll, were diſtributed among them, The 
nds are the annual rent of gol. already mentioned, as left 
5 Elizabeth Campbell, and of 50 l more laid up from the 
laings of good years; the fines ariſing from delinquencies z 
ac Sabbath collections at church; and the oblations at the 
communion, 
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communion, which laſt generally make up from 81, to o 


thy 
yearly. ſide 
Population, There were formerly no regiſters kept he ud 
The preſent incumbent, ſoon after his admiſſion, made on 1 fe 
a roll of catechiſable perſons, reckoning every ſoul abont thel 
ſeven years old examinable. lhe number then was 1805 179 
Since this period the population has been faſt increaſing; and WM 
"the following circumſtances regarding its preſent tate, cars * 
fully inveſtigated, A. D. 1792, for the purpoſes of this ſte 
tiſtical ſurvey, may be depended upon as authentic, 4 
No. of ſouls * < 2536 Deaths within the year v1 ® 
Of males 1136 Heads of families 4 bh 
Of females . 1400 Born out of the pariſh . n 
Above 80 — — 45 Able to read and write 10 1 
Above 50 - 228 No. in Berneray and Pab- of 
From 50 to 14 = 1481 bay, where public wor. * 
From 14 to 7 368 ſhip is celebrated only 1 
Under 7 - 414 once a quarter - 4 hel 
Born within the year- 51 Number of fouls in * 
Marriages within the 1755 - — 
Fear - 12 cul: 
The great increaſe of population, fince- 1779, is owing t P 
a variety of cauſes, There has been no emigration, neithe fre 
has there been any draia of young men for the uſe of the ar Y 
my or navy ſince that period, They have generally marri . 
very early in life. The advanced price of kelp gave ſont 1 
ſpur to induſtry in that line of manufacture. The late wt A 
th the 
A theſe are members of the eſtabliſhed church, exceptig 2 
one poor woman, a native of Barra, who was brought vp u We 


continues a Roman Catholic, 
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thy proprietor, having for the few laſt years of his life, re- 
fded in the country, carrying on improvements, and intend- 
ing to direct the induſtry of the people in a new line, kept a 
litle ſtir of buſineſs agoing for a ſhort time, which induced 
i few ſtrangers to ſettle in the pariſh 3 but the ſuſpenſion of 
theſe operations, in conſequence of his lamented death in 
1790, has again affected the population fo far, that much 
annot now be attributed to this circumſtance. The chief 
cauſe is, that the principal tackſmen have almoſt doubled the 
number of their ſubtenants in the creeks on the eaſtern ſhore, 
where the poor people are deſirous to ſet le for the conveni- 
ence and advantage of fiſhing ſythe and cuddy. Having no 
xceſs to ſalt under the preſent ſtate of the ſalt laws, theſe 
ze almoſt the only kinds of fiſh among the numerous ſpecies 
on the coaſt, which they are encouraged to look after; and 
of theſe, fortunately for them under ſuch a ſevere operation 
of law, they can procure, with little labour, a freſh ſupply 
to their families, generally every morning and evening. 

The number of births and marriages in 1792, is conſiderably 
below the average of tormer years; but the vumber of deaths 
ls extraordinary There was a bad kind of the ſwall-pox, 
which carried off a number of the children, almoſt all ino- 
culated by their parents, without medical aſſiſtance, a plan 
vhich was found to have anſwered, at former periods, with- 
out any fatal conſequence; Betides this, the people were vi- 
led by a peſtilential fever, with which every foul in a fami- 
ly once infected was laid up; and it generally proved fatal 
to old people. | 

The climate as well as the occupation of the inhabitants 
ſeems favourable to health. In the ſummer months, when 
the weather is fair, the air is moſt ſalubrious; but it is liable 
to ſudden changes, which may account lor the diſeaſes moſt 
Pevalcit here, Viz. coughs and rheumatiims. This country 
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was once remarkable for inſtances of longevity. Martin, vi "* 
his account of the Weſtern Ifles, ſays, he knew ſeveral in * 
Harris of yo years of age, as was atteſted by the miniſter aud 
elders. The lady Macleod, he adds, who paſt the moſt d 
her time here, lived to 103, had then a comely head of hair 
and good teeth, and enjoyed a perfect underſtanding till the 
week ſhe died. Her ſon Sir Norman Macleod died at 96; 
and his grandſon Donald Macleod, Eſq; late of Berneryy, 
died at 91. Four perſons, calling themſelves upwards of gc, 
died during the incumbency of the preſent miniſter, An old 
gentlewoiuan born and brought up in this pariſh, faid by her 
relations to be 102, now lives in the Iſle of Sky. As no r. 
giſters of births and deaths have been kept, it is impoſſih! 
to be preciſe in regard either to ages or numbers ; but, as fir 
as recollection ſerves, one circumſtance, evincing the health. 
fulneſs of the climate, is very remarkable, viz. that from the 
year 1779 to 1785, the average number of deaths, of adul 
perſons, can ſcarcely be rated at three each year. 


Language —Gaelic is univerſally ſpoken here; and excepting 
the number already ſpecified, who have been taught to read 
and write Englich, few can ſpeak any other language. Itis 
almoſt obvious to common reflection, that the inhabitants of 
theſe iſlands, formerly cut off, both by their local and pol 
tical lituation, from all connection with the Scottiſh, Pictilh, 
and Saxon nations, and having as yet but little intercourk 
with ſtrangers, muſt have retained this dialect of the ancictt 
Celtic in its greateſt purity. It has not been adulterated in 
the leaſt degree by the Daniſh conquerors z excepting the m 
names of places, we ſcarcely find a word reſeiubling ary d 
the Norveyian dialects in the Gaelic of the Hebrides. All of 
thoſe barbarous invaders who ſettled in the country, ſoot 
adopted the language and manners of the conquered; obe 


prod! 
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proof, by the way, among others, that both were at that 
time niore civilized and poliſhed than their own, 


Character of the People. The rude ſtate of the poor peo- 
ple, in regard to civil and religious improvement, already 
ref reſented with fidelity, ſcarcely requires a comment. It 
too clearly indicates neglect on the part of thoſe whole in- 
tereſt and whoſe duty it was to have enlightened them. 
Their vices are ſuch as muſt be ſuppoſed, among a people 
protefling Chriſtianity, to proceed trom difliculty of accefs 
to goſpel ordinances, and from a total want of police. We 
would therefore ſpread a veil over them. They are more 
than counterbalanced by their virtues, almoſt the pure fruits 
of nature. They are ſober, docile, ſagacious, and capable 
of induſtry, were a channel opened to them in which induſ- 
try might be profitably exerted, They are kind and cour- 
tous to ſtrangers, hoipitabl: and charitable even to excels, 


adul 
They have the ſtrongeſt attachment to their native country, 
and entertain the moſt ardent gratitude to benefactors. 
ing An object of the moſt noble and faudable ambition is pre- 
* ſented to a liberal and public fpuritgd proprietor of r in 
Emde emancipation of ſo many of the human race, poſſeſſed of 


ts aleo many good natural qualities, from a ſtate of ſervitude, ig- 


poli rorance, and tloth “*. 

tif, 

I Advantages 
cient * The following note, taken from a book entitled, the Pre- 


din ſent State of Great Britain and Ireland,” 5th edition, printed 

London 1923, correſponds to the traditions and other docu- 
the ments yet extant in the county. A fiſhery was attempted in 
y of the Iſles by King Charles 1. in conjunction with ſome mer- 
' chants; and a magazine was eredted for that uſe in Her mi- 
' tray, one of the Harris iflands, and another in the iſle of 
oon Vaakſay; but unhappily the civil war coming on, it was not 
one bproſecuted. It was renewed by King Charles II. and ſucceed- 


roof „ 
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Advantages and Diſadvantages — The natural advantages af for 
this country are ſuccinctly enumerated by the author of the 
book above quoted, p. 9. of the State of Scotland, where 
ſpeaking of the inſtances ot longevity mentioned by Martin, 
which he aſcribes to the healthfulneſs of the climate and the 
temperate way of living, he adds, that, © this is very good 
© encouragement for others to adventure ſtocks and faQories 


© for 


* ed well for a time, The fiſh they caught were accounted the 
« belt of their kind in Europe, and yielded a price accordingly; 
but the king withdrawing his money afterwards, to ſupply 
« his preſſing occafions, the merchants were diſpleaſed at it, and, 
« differing among themſelves, did alſo withdraw theirs, which 
ruined the deſign.” 

Since that period no particular attention has been paid by ad- 
miniſtration to a country, in which this fingle experiment might 
have taught th-m to look tor negleRed ſources of public wealth; 
and the only object ot the landlords was to raiſe their rents with. 
out attempting any improvement whatever; till the year 1783, 
when the late Captain Macleod, of patriotic memory, having be- 
come proprietor of Harris, took up his reGdence in the country, 
and commenced a ſcheme of improvements, which, it he hal 
lived to accompliſh, was likely to advance the general proſperi- 
ty of the inhabitants. His olject was to call the attention of 
ihe people chiefly to the fiſhing. He deepened, at a conſider- 
able expence, the entrance to an excellent little baſon at Row- 
dill, fit to accommodate all the boats belonging to the country, 
as well as ſeveral veſlcls of o:dinaty burden. Within this be 
built two quays and a breaſt-work. He employed the people, 
vnd paid them well for their labour. He cauſed the tenants to 
begin to male cart roads for opening a communication through 
the country. In order to give the proper direction to female 
induſtry, he built a houſe for a manufactory, endows it with a 
ſalary for a miſtreſs, and got to it a number of ſpinning wheels 
He entered into terms with the Britiſh Society for ereQng 3 
fiſhing ſtation at Tarbert, where ground to a conſiderable er. 
tent was accordingly meaſured out for this purpoſe. In a word, 
he was zealous in promoting the public good, but his time was 
too ſhort to conſummate any one of the beneficent projects be 
had laid. All the labours which he commenced, have ceaſed, 
and all the monuments of his patriotiſm, which he left baff b 
niſhed, are now verging to decay. 5 bs 
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(for improvement of trade here, eſpecially conſidering the 

( {mplicity of the people's manaers, and their innate reſpect, 

{and kindneſs to ſtrangers. In a word,” continues our au- 

hor, the number, ſafety, and commodiouſneſs, of the bays 

(and harbours in theſe iflnds, and the mul:itude of fiſh in 

{all of them, look as if nature had defigned them for pro- 

mot ing a fiſhing trade: and were the peopie better inſtruc- 

i ted in fiſhing, &c. theſe iſlands are capable of maintaining 

i ten times the preſent number of inhabrant-s All that 
this author very juſtly obſerves, of the Hebrides in genetal, 

x pecul:arly applicable to Harris. Its natural diſadvantages 
nue from the barrenneſs of the ſoil, and other circumſtances 
ready ſpeciſied in the local ſituation of the inbavitauts In 
their political circumſtances, their ac various abwes which 
mult be rectified, before a ſpirit of uleful iuduſtry can be ex- 
cited, and general happivets promoted among tnem. The 
alutary operation of the Britiih laws is lutte telt here; and 
the precious liberty of Britiſh tubjects is little know', except 
to a few individuals. Te poveriy, the ignorance, the per- 
xerſe habirs of the lower claſs of people, and ever the local 
prejudices of thoſe better infor ned, will prove an ohſtacle of 
ſerious moment to the introduction of a ſyſtem of improve- 
ment, which, proſecuted with energy and effect, might, in 
proceſs of time, advance this poor deſpiſed country to a high 
ſtate of proſperity and political conlequence, 


Means by which the fituation of the people might be meliorated. 
Ihe inhabitants of Harris can never rife to a comfortable 
degree of proſperity, till they learn to avail thenſelves of the 
natural advantages of their local fituation. It is evident from 
the foregoing account, that in cultivating the barren land, 
they ſtrive againſt nature to force a miſerable pittance from 
the earth, while in another element ſhe preſents her trea- 

| ſures 
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ſures to enrich them. Were a judicious ſelection made, of 
proper ſtations on the ſea-coaſt, for proſecuting the fiſheries, 
and manufactures eſtabliſhed for conſtant employ to the fiſh, 
ermen's families, and in the intervals of the fiſhing to them. 
ſelves, a foundation would be laid for a progreſſive ſyſtem 
of induſtry, which, under the vigorous direction of an en. 


lightened proprietor, and cheriſhed by the foſtering hand of 1 
a beneficent government, might, in a few generations, prove the 
no inconfiderable acceſſion to the commercial intereſt ot the * 
Britiſh Empire. But theſe are ideas of a conſummation de. * 
voutly to be wiſhed, which, in prefent circumſtances, ſome of 
may think chimerical even to mention, and which we ar, il n 
by no means, ſanguine in our expectations of ſeeing ſpeed. . gg. 
ly brought into a promiſing train of commencement. In d 
mean time a proprietor, of a liberal mind, more ambition; the 


to provide for the future aggrandmemment of his family for. vn 


tune, than ſollicitous to {ſqueeze from his tenants a tempor. Wl «4 
ary ſupply to his coffers, ought never to loſe ſight of this ob- tg 
ject, and ſhould endeavour gradually to prepare the people Will , . 
for its accompliſhatent in due ſeaſon. Before the renew! 1 
of leafs, a well digeſted ſcheme of the moſt rational and 


practicable improvements ſhould be laid down, with the p- th: 
probation of ſeuſible peopie acquainted with the country and of 
zcalous tor its good. The lands thould be given to ſubſlan- * 
tial tenants, ſpecifically bound, by the tenor of their tacks, T} 
to co-operate with the proprietor, on terms of mutual equi bi 
ty, in bringing this ſalutary ſcheme into execution. Little, po 
its true, can-be done to improve the lands in general, yi WW ed 
ſomething may. Sufficient encouragement ſhould be given MM t 
to each tackiman, to incloſe and cultivate, to the belt ad- 

vantage, the few arable ſpots, or ſuch as may, by ſkillful and 5 
economical management, be rendered arable, for railing, 5 


chiefly, if not wholly, hay and other green crops for PR tic 
vencer 
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wndet ; while all the reſt of the farm, ſecured at its out- 
noſt boundaries, by proper fences, ſhould be laid out for 
xſture, on which either a good ſtock of black cattle or of 
ſheep, might be reared, There ſhould be either no com- 
mon, or as little as the nature of circumſtances can poſſibly 
admit. | 

The loweſt claſs of people now, in effect, a burden on 
the hands of the landholders, an annoyance to one another, 
n many inſtances rather a nuiſance than uſeful members of 
ſociety, in a ſtate of wretched dependence, of inaCtivity and 
of want, ſhould be gradua ly weaned from the clumſy ſyſtem 
in uſe; and taught, inſtead of labouring for a pitiful ſub- 
ftence from the ſcanty and precarious fruits of a ſterile ſoil, 
to look for a more ſecure and comfortable maintenance in 
the profits ariſing from their manual induſtry employed in a 
different line. They might be collected into villages, erect- 
ed for them, on thoſe parts of the coaſt that lie moſt con- 
tiguous to the fiſhing grounds. I hey ſhould be ſupplied, at 
2 moderate price, in meal, and conſtantly furniſhed with the 
proper materials to work on, both when athore and when 
at fea, They ſhould be free to proſecute the fithing for 
their own immediate benefit, and made to feel the advantage 
of working for themſelves, 'I hey ſhould nave little or no 
land to withdraw their attention from theſe new purſuits. 
Thus fituated, at firſt their wants and afterwards their am- 
bition will prompt them to follow the line of induſtry now 
pointed out; and if the habits of the people are once form- 
ed to it, men of ſufficient capitals may embark in this deſign 
at their head with a fair proſpect of ſucceſs. 

The proprietor ſhould, at all times, give ample encourage- 
ment to every public inſtitution calculated to extend the 
means of religious inſtruction, to educate the riſing genera- 
don in a knowledge of the elements of literature and rudi- 

| ments 
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ments of induſtry, to reform the habits and remove the 
prejudices of the people at large, to introduce the arts of c 
vilized life, and to promote the happineſs of the community, 

It is to be hoped, that the legiſlator will no longer hold 
a deaf ear to the univerſal cry of the poor people on the wel. 
tern coaſts; and that in conſequence of a wiſe modification 
of the ſalt laws, they may all ſoon have acceſs to a ſufficient 
quantity of that moſt neceſſary article, to cure their fiſh, fo 
home conſumption, on reaſonable terms, 
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NUMBER XXIX. 


PARISH OF TIR. 


r {Preſoytery of Mull. —Synod and County of Argyle.) 


By the Reverend Mr Arcnuibaln M'Corx. 


Name. 
1 or Tir. I ſeems to import the country belonging 


to I. or lona, this iſland lying within 10 leagues of 
leolumkil. It appears to have been, in the time of 5t Co- 
lumba, part of the patriinony of the church, and to have 
ſupplied that famous ſeat of learning with conſiderable quan- 
tities of grain. It had a more ancient name, Rioghachd bar fo 
thun, i, e. The kingdom whoſe ſummits are lower than 
the waves,” and this name, ſtill uted in romantic tales, 
indicates the natural ſituation of the iſland, the loweſt and 
flatteſt country perhaps in Scotland. The waves are often 
ſeen, from the one ſhore, riſing ſeveral feet above the level 
of the rocks upon the other. Coll or Colla is another iſland, 
making part of the pariſh of Tiry, ſeparated E. by N. from 
Tiry, by a ſound about a league broad. In this found lies 
the iſland of Gunna, a mile long and half a mile broad. 


There are beſides ſeveral uninhabited iſlets, ſuch as the two 
v0as, Ellen-mor, &c. 


Vor. X. 3D Extent. 
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Fixtent,—On the W. the proſpect from this pariſh ig 
bounded only by the Atlantic Ocean. The Iſles of Barr, 
Uiſt, Sky, Rum, Egg, Canna, and Monk, with the hills cf 
Morven, Moidart, Morthir, Araſaig, and Cnoidart, are ſetn 
at a diſtance, with Ardmurchan and Mull more in th: 
neighbourhood, and at near triple the diſtance, Ifla, Jura, 
Collonſa, and Scarba, with the mainland of Argyle, may be 
diſcerned. The pariſh extends, nearly in a ſtraight line, 
from W. by 5. to E. by N. about 29 Engliſh miles, includ- 
ing the ſound, OF this extent, Liry is about 11 miles long, 
and near 2; broad, aud Coll about 14 long and 2 broad, 
The whole contains nearly 25000 acres, 


Surface, &'c,—The coaft is moſtly rocky, interſected with 
many beautiful ſandy bays, ſome of them a mile broad at the 
head. The Bay of Gott is abcut 24 miles round the head; 
and the ground ſo firm, that a horſe at full gallop makes an 
impreſſion not above half an inch deep. About the half df 
Tiry is arable, interſperſed with ſmall rocks and ring 
grounds, There are five or ſix green hills ; three of then 
from 200 to 3oo feet above the level of the ſea. There ar: 
24 lakes, covering about 600 acres, forme of which might be 
eaſily drained ; trouts cannot live in them, owing to the in- 
credible number of eels, There are no marſhes and ſcarce- 
ly any dangerous bogs ; for though a great part of this ft 
ſurface, in a rainy ſeaſon, be wet, the bottom is either rock 


or firm ſand. In the interior parts, about 1200 acres of 


ground were, till within theſe three years, common to the 
whole inhabitants, but they are now incloſed and included 
in the adjacent farms. This ground is moſtly heath, of ver 
ſmall growth. The foil ſeems to have been of confiderable 
depth, though, having been often cut for fuel, the rocks are 
now expoſed. At every bay lies invariably a tract of ſandy 

ground, 
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round, either arable, green mounts, or broken banks, 
perhaps 40 or 50 feet high. This ſand, in courſe of time, 
lriven by the winds, and not prevented by a coat of ſea- 
weeds, or heavy earth, aſcends into the interior parts, and 


| the us waſte large tracks of ground. 
Turz, Though Coll conſiſts alto of low ground, it differs much 


from Tiry. The coaſt is bolder. Not above a 16th part of 


a 

& it is arable. The inhabitants by induſtry make good crops 

club. WM by delving. Though rugged and unfriendly to the plough, it 

long, Arords excellent ſhelter for cattle. A very conſiderable part 

* is heath, and moſſy ground, partly convertible into arable, 

It contains 48 ſinall lakes, 19 of them abounding in trouts. 

The whole of Tiry and the two ends of Coil are the pro- 

wien perty of the Duke of Argyle, who is alſo patron. The middle 


\ the part of Coll (above two thirds of the iſland) is the property of 
ead; the Laird of Coll, who chiefly reſides in the pariſh. Tra- 
dition ſays, that the whole property deſcended, from Mac- 
f of WM donald of the Iſles, to the Macleans. By marriage the Mac- 
Gno WY icans retained it till the family of Argyle obtained right to 


en he greateſt part of Mull, Morven, and Tiry. The real rent 
ae ef the pariſh is near 20001. 
| be 


Seil, Produce, Cultivation.— Ihe foil of Tiry is various; 
ſandy, moſſy, clay, and black earth, with their different com- 
at petitions. The ſandy foil prevails, and produces very poor 
>& crops, except when very well manured. If ſown early, there 
WW 5 Sanger of blowing; if late, of ſummer .drought, The 
he country being flat, even a ſhort continuance of rain endangers 
eh he vegetation in the lower grounds. Two-thirds of the 
whole arable ground are either roo wet or too dry; and al- 
mott'the whole ſurface is expoſed to ſtorms. The returns, 
re * munibus annis, are about 4 ſeeds from barley, and 25 from 
jy WM fall black oats (the prevailing forts of grain) and about 5 
d, from 
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from potatoes, of which a great quantity is planted, mofil 
in lazy beds. Drilling potatoes is now introduced, '[he 
increaſe is from 8 to 20 ſeeds, and the incumbent has ſcen 
it at 32. They tell of far ſuperior increaſe in grain, when 
the land was in good condition. There were then ſcarcely 
tenants ſufficient to occupy the lands, though now they ar: 
10 numerous, that the ground is ſet in too {inall portions to 
accommodate perhaps 12 or 24 of them in one farm, each 
paying from 11, to 41. 45s. of yearly rent, The conſequence 
33, they plough as Much as they can; and their lands ar: 
impoverithed, as they ſeldom yet reſt. Above two-thirds dt 
the manure are ſea- weed. The great quantity of {alt they 
contain is, indeed, poiſon to many weeds ; but as th-y ſoon 
putrify and difiolve, and, as a ſtimulus, produce their ef, 
they cannot laſt long, nor add much to the toil, having but 
lictle earth. Lil the middle of June, the catile are tufferel 
to paſture on the corn, which allo very much prevents a ba- 
ter retur:., Such practices, with the unfavourable climatc, 
make the crop precarious. The foil of Coll, though broken 
with rocks, is preterable, and the returns are in proportion: 
Repeated trials have been made of {owing great white oats 
The ground was either poor, too dry or too wet. They did 
not ripen as early as the native oats, and could not withſtand 
the ſtorms. Otten they did not return even their {eed, 
though they might an{wer well in ſome ſpots, it inclotd, 
drained, and flown early. Tie pariſh is under a great di 
advantage in not getting a more frequent change of different 
ſeeds ; and that is never enjoyed unleſs by a few gentleuten, 
at a very high expence, with many diſappointments. la- 
troducing peaſe, turnips, and other roots, and green crops in 
general, would be a great improvement, eſpecially in this 
ſoil and climate, The native flax is ſcarcely 18 inches long; 
and there are no ways of dreſſing it expeditiouſly, where] 
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+ hecomcs à dear manufacture. A few experiments of ſow- 
ing graſs turned out well. The natural grafs of moſt of the 
ßelds is red and white clover and daiiy. Frequent but ſhort 
rains, mixing different ſoils as manures, uſing compoſt dung- 
kills, with a great number of drains and inctoſures, may pro- 
miſe a joytul harveſt, | 


Seed Time, Harveft, Sc. The ordinary time of ſowing oats 
and planting potatoes is from 26th March to the rtoth May; 
and for barley from the goth April to the 2oth June. The 
lurreſt gencrally begins about the middle of Auguſt, and is 
finiſhed about the 1oth October. The farmers cannot well 
begin ſowing earlier, owing to wet lands, ſand blowing, and 
reſpaſs of cattle; but they might to great advantage finiſh 
earlier. What moſtly prevents it is, that barley is the pre- 
viling crop, which gets two and ſometimes three ploughings, 
and fo coaſumes much time. 

Now, as they are buſy incloſing, and can therefore pre- 
ſerve their grounds, it is to be hoped they will attend to this 
particular, whence the following great advantages might 
ariſe; They might earlier ſow their corn and hay, provide 
fuel, manufacture their kelp, fiſh more, and, what is now 
hardly thought of, manure and otherwiſe improve part of 
their farms in ſummer, and then finiſh their harveſt earlier 
and ſafer; and ſo the whole annual rotation of work would 
be more ſeaſonable. 

The inhabitants commonly ſerve themſelves in meal, ſeed, 
and ſpirits. Hardly any foreign ſpirits are now imported. 
The laſt ſeaſon proved rather better. A few years ago they 
uſually ſold from 200 to 300 Scotch gallons of whiſky to 
the neighbouring iſlands. The parich had then upwards of 
30 ſtills, but is now reduced to three ſmall licenſcd ones. 
Now the inhabitants are increaſed ; and, in the bad ſeaſons 

of 
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of i790 and 1791, they hardly diſtilled 300 bolls; and bought, 
each ſucceeding year, above 2000 bolls of meal at a very high 
rate, and their ſeed potatoes at 5s. per barrel “. 


Woods, —It plainly appears that wood formerly prew in 
this pariſh, when thinly inhabited and fewer cattle reared, 
Frequently large pieces of trees are found in moſſes ; though 
now there is not a tree in it, nor is it probable that upon 
trial any would thrive in it, the ſituation being ſo far in the 
ocean and without ſhelter. There are, indeed, ſome ſmall 
twigs 2 or 3 feet long growing in Coll, which is better thel- 
tered than Tiry. Eſpaliers riſe the height of a wall, and ber. 
ry buſhes thrive when ſheltered in gardens. The laird of 
Coll planted a large garden. Ihe berry buſhes thrive in 
it, but the young trees, though promiting at firſt, ſoon dil. 
cover that this is not their climate. 

The Duke of Argyle ſupplies his tenants gratis with tim- 
ber out of his woods on the fide of Lochſunart, 60 or 79 
miles off; yet it often becomes a dangerous and dear purchaſe, 
requiring the hire of boats and hands for a fortnight or up- 
wards, The dampneſs of the air, and blowing of ſand, upon 
many of the houſes, ſoon rot the roofs, and make the de- 
mand frequent and expenſive. 

| Waters, 


*The boll of barley ſells from 16s. to 11. and ſmall oats at 
half theſe prices. Potatoes from 18. to 2 8. 6 d. per barrel. The 
gentlemen rear ſo well, and the ſmall tenants have fo few 
cattle, that very liule butter or cheeſe is made; 24 lib. Engliſh 
of each ſell at 18s.; beef from 11. 10s. to 21. fer barrel; freſh 
ſizeable cod at 3 d.; ling 6d.; ſwine from gs. to 105: 
meep from 48. to 6s.; hens and ducks 6d.; and live cows 
rom 11. Gs. to 31. 10s. Having no fixed markets of any 
kind in the pariſh, nor way to ſend to them, we labour under 
this great diſadvantage, that, when we abound, we get no ar- 
ticles ſold, and when we muſt buy, it is commonly at the high- 
eſt rate: When proviſions are too cheap, it is not ſo much ov 
ing to the great abundance as to the want of a market. 


of Tiry. -- Ml 

Waters, Mills, &c.—Though there be a great number of 
wooks, Tiry mills ſeldom can be wrought for want of water 
or ſufficient falls, above five or fix months yearly, This 
makes it neceſſary, either to ſend our grain at a great expence 
to other countries, or uſe querns or hand-mills. By the low- 
| calculation, the work of 50 women is yearly loſt at grind- 
ing. This, with the great loſs of grain, which we experience, 
the loſs of other labour, time, and expences, amounts yearly 
to ſeveral hundred pounds Sterling. But there is now ex- 


pectation of a wind-mill *. 
Minerals. 


* It is remarkable that at the heads of creeks and bays, 
there are frequently banks formed of ſmall round ſtones covered 
with earth, ſeemingly formed by the violence of the ſea, though 
now far above high water mark. 

There is a plain, called the Reef, near the center of Tiry, 
reckoned by travellers a very great curiolity. lt is almoſt a 
pentagon of 1200 Scotch acres, with a fandy bottom moſtly co- 
vered with black earth ten inches deep, 2 beautiful carpet va- 
riegated with flowers, It ſeems to have been gained from the 
ſea; the work of ages. The part next the ſhore has received 
conſiderable additions within the preſent generation. It has 
three curved green banks, each about two feet high, upon 
which it appears. the ſea had formerly beat. Between theſe 
banks the ground is ſurpriſingly plain. The greateſt height 
above high water mark is about ſix feet, except a ſmall 4 
vill near the center, nine feet higher. The whole Reef is a 
common untouched by a plough. Upon the top of this hill, 
looking backwards from under the arm, all the objects upon the 
plain are ſeen inverted. This plain is bounded on one fide by 
Faothail, or a ſmall channel with a meandring current, ſo ſmooth 
that the motion is ſcarcely perceptible. It branches towards the 
head, which is within one third of a mile to the other ſhore. 
Whea ſwelled with rain and a high ſpring tide, being without 
a bridge, it greatly obſtructs travellers. Here there is ſome 
danger of the iſland being cut in two, to prevent which a bar- 
neade of ſtone and earth was raiſed on the oppoſite ſhore, in 
one part; and the violent ſtorms have raiſed a high bank of 
round ſtones in another; yet the impetuous ſarge ſometimes 
baffles the whole. There is the like danger near the weſt end 
of Coll among the ſand banks. 
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Minerals, Hard whinſtone prevails in this pariſh, , 
there is frequently ironſtone and granite, and in one fart 
abundance of limeſtone and marble. The qualities of the 
ry marble are now well known; it is ſometimes pure white 
ſometimes red and white, or white and green; and ſome 
times variegated with numberleſs figures. It is to be hope 
a correſpondence will be continued, a market procured, an 


a marble work carried on.—There is alſo a lead mine ® 
Croſſapol in Coll. it h _ 
elpec! 
lame 


Animals. The hill of Ceanmharra, the weſt point of Ti 
is very remarkable for a great number of large natural caye 
frequented, in time of hatching, by innumerable flocks of ſe 
fowls. The height of ſome of the caves 160 feet, the ſe 
bellowing in below, and thouſands of fowls, with diſcordan 
notes, crouding upon the cliffs, form a hideous ſcene. 1: 
other magnificent caves, the raven, the hawk, or the eagle 
build their lofty neſts. - Separate from all theſe, the pigeon 
have choſen their habitations: Hither their enemy, at the iſ 
of his life, deſcends a very unpleaſant ſtair, carrying fire and 
a bundle of ſtraw, to which he ſets fire. The ſmoke ſuffocat 
ing them, they fly into the flames, attached to the light, ap 
parently the paſſage to eſcape; thus numbers of them art 
caught. At the diſtance of 6 leagues weſtward from thi 
hill, lie a cluſter of unhoſpitable rocks, called Sceir-mhor, te 
which young adventurers, before ſun rifing in a calm ſumme 
day, go in queſt of ſport. The ſkins of the ſea- calves, the 


old inhabitants of theſe rocks and ſeas, which they kill with * 
clubs or bullets, commonly meaſure from ſix to eight feet is 
in length. r 


Three ſorts of wild geeſe frequent theſe iſles. About they, 
beginning of April, they all go off to places of greater ſecuri- n: 


ty and ſhelter for hatching, and return as ſoon as their young 
are ll y 
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xe able to accompany them, When feeding in tbe mea- 
lows, or fields, they are ſure to keep at a diſtance from rocks 
and dykes, and have conſtantly a centinel, When flying 
they form an angle about 45 degrees inclined. The gooſe 
u the angle leads the reſt, till he changes his place, and a 
reighbour ſucceeds him. Swans alſo, in ſmaller companies 
with their melodious march, come as paſſengers upon the 
likes. Many thouſands of gray plovers are ſeen together, 
cpecially upon the reef or great plain; they obſerve the 
kane ſeaſon with the wild-geeſe in hatching eiſewhere. The 
geen plovers hatch in the iſland. Rails are very numerous. 
Mouſe coloured {wallows inhabit the ſand banks. The cuc- 
doo is very rarely ſeen, Magpies, and many other birds 
which are upon the mainland, never appear. There are 
neither ſerpents, toads, frogs, weaſels, nor venomous crea- 
ues of any kind. Rabbits are numerous, lodging in the 
ind in the eaſt end of Coll; and a couple of hares introduc- 
a there, about 7 years ago, are increaſed to many hund- 
eds“. 

Climate, 


* Antiquities, —There are many ſigns of Daniſh invaders 
laving tor {ome time poſſeiſed theſe ifles. Among thete are 
Impalian and other tales repeated by the inhabitants, mention- 
ug engagements and the names of chieftains. Ar this day they 
point out their burying places, whence the ground derives its 
lame. Nor are their dins, torts, or watch- towers. lIcts re- 
Markable, There are 39 remains of them in the two itlands, 
generally built ou rocks, round the whole coat, and within 
ipht of forme other. They are ſaid to have been uſed, when 
u enemy appeared, for ſuddenly alarming the country by the 
nal of fire. There are two walls without any appearance of 
ime or other cement. ne inner is circular, and the outer often 
ilumes the figure of the rock on which it is founded. The 
whoie of cheſe ifles and a conliderable part of the mainland 
re named Inſeadb Gaul, which liguiaes the iſles or places ot ſe- 
writy tor rangers. 


There are 15 remains of old chapels or churches, at ſome of 
Which are burying-grounds and croſſes ſtill to be ſeen, There 
| is 
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Climate, Diſeaſes, Population, &c,—Durable froſt or ſaow 
is very rare, and the air is tempered by the ſea; yet it may 


be called a cold climate, in winter, without any ſhelter, It flnd 
may alſo be called rainy three fifths of the year. When there ber 
Is je « 

riſes 


is at the chapel of Kilkeneth in Tiry a burying ground ſo ſandy, Wi voul 
that, by blowing, heaps of human bones are ſeen, and coffins of. tive 
ten expoſed, before halt conſumed. Tt is now ſurrounded by 

ſand banks higher than the fide walls; they no longer bury _ 
here. Alongſt the coaſts, in many parts, are buried the remains varn 
of drowned perſons caſt aſhore, At the above hill of C:anm- 
Harra, on a very rugged declivity, is ſituated 8t Patrick's temole, 
The veſtige of a wall incloſes it in one third of an acre of land. of an 
It is 26 by 11 feet within walls; the fide walls 5; feet high; one WM (ind) 
gable ſix inches thicker than the other; without a roof, and ill 
built of ſtone and lime. A ſquare altar in the eaſt end is fill 18 
inches high. The croſs without the pedeſtal 4 feet. Within 60 ploy! 
yards of it, at the {hore on the top of a rock, is made a hollow, 2 feet e 
diameter and 4 deep, called by the country people 8: Patrick's b 
Vat. There are 9 or 10 long ſtones, in different parts ol the , 
pariſh, ſeemingly erected as monuments. Britiſh, Daaiil, and nd 
other ſmall ſilver coins, in ſmall earthen veſſels, have often been 
dug out of moſſes and ſandy ground. Two years ago, was dil. 
covered a bent tubular piece of gold about 2]. value, the two 0M | 
ends not cloſely joined, and not unlike a ſort of ear-ring. In a wie 
ſtack yard at Cornaigbeg in Tiry, in digging pits in ſandy 
ground to ſecure potatoes during winter and ſpring, there were | 
found at different times human ſkeletons, and nigh them the Nur 
{keletons of horſes. They ſeemed to have been complieatiy armed, It 
according to the times. "Two handed ſwords were found dimt- 
niſhed ith rult ; filver work preſerved the handles; there were 
alfo ſhields and he!mets. with a braſs ſpear. Nigh this was dif- 
covered another ſkeleton, holding the ſkeleton of an infant in 
its arms. It is propoſed to dig more of this ground. Some ol 
theſe cnriofiries are in the poſſeſſion of the Duke of Argyle. 

In Coil near the family ſeat (a good modern houſe three ſto- 
ries high with wings, &c.) is the old habitation, a ſquare built 
caſtle, with turrets and ſome lower additions. The main build- 
ing is till roofed ; the whole apartments are diſtin. Near the 
center of Tiry is a lake with an iſland in it, whereupon Was 
built 2 fimilar caſtle; the acceſs by a made road and draw. bridge. 
Upon the ruins of this, in 1748, was erected a houſe with a gar 
den for the Duke of Argyle's factor. The iſland was ſometime 
ago made a peninſula, 
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; froſt on the mainland, there is often mild weather in theſe 
nds; when ſnow in the one, there is often but rain in the 
her. The rain water lodges on this flat ſurface ; and with 
the exhalations from ſo many lakes, in calm weather, often 
fiſes in miſt. An inland country, in this damp ſituation, 
would be very unhealthy; but the healthy fea air generally 
tives away whatever is noxious. The houſes of the com- 
non people are generally in dry ſituations and remarkably 
warm, built as uſual in ſandy iſlands (partly through want 
of ſtones, which are ill to quarry, but moſtly out of choice,) 
of an inner and outer ſingle wall, filled up in the middle with 
lady earth from 4 to 6 feet thick. The people are lively, 
nduſtrious, and chearful, and often engaged in active em- 
jloyments, in the open air; yet the dampneſs of the place, 
the want of proper firing, and the poor living of many, ſeem 
to be the great cauſes of frequent rheumatiſms, dyſentaries, 
ud nervous fevers. Draining of the lakes, and flat grounds, 
may add much to the ſalubrity of the place. Both iſles, up- 
on the whole, appear to be healthy from the great age to 
wich many of the inhabitants attain. 


Number of ſouls in Tiry, From 80 to go - 7 
in March 1792 2416 From go to 100 - 5 
Males - - 1184 Annual average of bap- 
Females - 1232 tilins in Tiry, for 6 
Under 10 - 663 years — 95 
from 10 to 20 - 573 Marriages ditto = 16 
from 20 to co = 737 Families - 467 
from 50 to 8 334 Farmers - 279 
from 70 to 80 — 77 Workmen - 69 
From 80 to 90 _ 22 Cottars — - I3L 
From 90 to 100 * 9 Families in Coll 199 
Above 100 fa 1 Farmers - - 97 
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Number of ſouls in Coll, Workmen K 

in January 1793 1041 Cottars 6j, 
Males e 497 Total population of both ile ha 
Females - - $44 iſlands — 34% Nerd 
Under 10 - 322 Return to Dr Webſter rons, 


From 10 to 20 = 203 from Tiry in 1755 1509 Wig it 
From 20 to 50 — 346 from Coll, ditto 1193909 


From 50 to 70 - 132 Total - - 2702: 
From 70 to 80 - 26 Increaſe ſince 1755 TH ww 
knd 


The Tiry-man above 100, was allowed to be 106, at his 
death, in ſpring laſt. Except for the laſt 7 years he ſupport 
ed himſelf and wife by herding. His livelineſs appeared to 
the laſt, not only by walking but dancing. There are no re- 
giſters of births or burials, and the pariſh records preceeding 
the preſent incumbent's time have been loſt. 

There are not 40 natives of any other pariſh in the two 
iſles. Tradeſmen are numerous, yet ſome good ones are 


much wanted. It is not eaſy to calculate their number. be- * 
cauſe, in general, they are not diſtinct from farmers, Many et 
men and women work at the weaving buſineſs, There are 0a] 
very few batchelors or widowers. The men frequently mar- ud 
ry at 19 or 20. The population has been allo increaſed, ud 
within theſe 14 years, by three ſucceſsful courſes of inocula-Wi 1h 
tion. | ſho 

The fituation of the pariſh is diſmal without a ſurgeon re- 
ſiding in it. Poor people cannot afford ſending occaſionally Wy mc 
for a ſurgeon, to a diſtant country, at great expences, with pl: 
frequent diſappointments; the raging elements forbid it; or WW U 


perhaps before the relief arrive, the hope of the family is n 
more. Too often has the preſent incumbent ſeen child- bed or 
women, in particular, fall ſad ſacrifices without relief. It 1s 


too much for this pariſh, without manufactures, and without WF - 
greater ** 
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ter improvements in agriculture, to ſupport 366) inhabi- 


6; Wits, if they ſhould be free of other burdens, Yet the peo- 
ſe have often and cordially united to make up a ſmall ſalary, 

3457 ccording to their abilities, and beſtowed it upon young ſur- 
jon, who reſided now and then amongſt them, conſider- 

oh Whig it as a temporary appointment. There are now ſo many 
mh mortifications, ſo many public funds raifed upon chari- 
2702 Wile foundations; if, in this reſpect, the ſituation of this pa- 
755d vas repreſented and known, Is there any part in Scot- 


ind in greater need of relief from them? A fund of this 
ind, with a farm to reſide on, together with what a ſurgeon 
ould add to it by his practice, might be an object worth at- 
tntion to ſome gentleman of that profeſſion. In the time of 
he laſt American war, in one twelvemonth 120 youths, and 
n this ſpring above 100, left this iſland for the ſervice of 
their country. Does not this merit attention in many ref- 


reſts ? 


Fuel. —Coll Hand abounds in moſs of the beſt quality for 
jeats, but at ſuch diſtances from ſome of the farms, that 
coals bought at moderate prices, would be far cheaper. One 
ad of Tiry can, for a few years, make peats, but in the other 
end near 200 families are reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs. 
:ula-W They are robbed of the moſi valuable ſeaſon, in which they 

ſhould be improving their farms, in ruining, in fleaing them, 
re- or 3 inches deep, wherever there is the ſmalleſt mixture of 
1ally i mols in the ſoil. They have now expoſed the rocks in many 
with Wi places. Neceſſity finds out many ſhif:'s. Sometimes in ſpring 
or they gather dried horſe dung; they even burn ſtraw, and 
s no WF then comes the laſt ſhift, burning the roofs of their houſes 
bed or ſome of their furniture. 


wut WY Manufaftures and Fiſbery.— This pariſh, in its preſent ſitu- 
ater *, is ip over peopled, that, though the lands be till oc- 
cupied 
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Number of ſouls in Coll, Workmen « 


ol | 

in January 1793 - 1041 Cottars - - 6:WMWnv 
Males l 497 Total population of both ie ha 
Females - - 544 iſlands - 34% ere 
Under 10 - 322 Return to Dr Webſter rons 


From 10 to 20 = 203 from Tiry in 1755 goht 
From 20 to 50 — 346 from Coll, ditto 119; IP» 
From 50 to 0 132 Total — - 2702 
From 70 to 80 - 26 Increaſe ſince 1755 755 


The Tiry-man above foo, was allowed to be 106, at his 
death, in ſpring laſt. Except for the laſt 7 years he ſupport- 
ed himſelf and wife by herding. His livelineſs appeared to 
the laſt, not only by walking but dancing. There are no re- 
giſters of births or burials, and the pariſh records preceeding 
the preſent incumbent's time have been loſt. 

There are not 40 natives of any other pariſh in the two 
les. Tradeſmen are numerous, yet ſome good ones are 


much wanted, It is not eaſy to calculate their number. be- , 
cauſe, in general, they are not diſtinct from farmers. Many bes 
men and women work at the weaving buſineſs. There are Wl © 
very few batchelors or widowers. The men frequently mar- N. 
ry at 19 or 20. The population has been alſo increaſed, Wl © 
within theſe 14 years, by three ſucceſsful courſes of inocula- U 
tion. | lh 

The ſituation of the pariſh is diſmal without a ſurgeon re- 
ſiding in it. Poor people cannot afford ſending occaſionally Wl ® 


for a ſurgeon, to a diſtant country, at great expences, with Wd! 

frequent diſappointments; the raging elements forbid it; or 

perhaps before the relief arrive, the hope of the family is no Wi! 

more, Too often has the preſent incumbent ſeen child-bed Wi © 

women, in particular, fall ſad ſacrifices without relief. It is 

too much for this pariſh, without manufactures, and without 
greater Wi * 
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ter improvements in agriculture, to ſupport 367 inhabi- 
nts, if they ſhould be free of other burdens, Yet the peo- 
je have often and cordially united to make up a ſmall ſalary, 
ccording to their abilities, and beſtowed it upon young ſur- 
rons, who reſided now and then amongſt them, conſider- 
pg it as a temporary appointment. There are now ſo many 
jious mortifications, ſo many public funds raifed upon chari- 
able foundations; if, in this reſpect, the ſituation of this pa- 
iſh was repreſented and known, Is there any part in Scot- 
ind in greater need of relief from them? A fund of this 
und, with a farm to reſide on, together with what a ſurgeon 
wuld add to it by his practice, might be an object worth at- 
tention to ſome gentleman of that profeſſion. In the time of 
the laſt American war, in one twelvemonth 120 youths, and 
n this ſpring above 100, left this iſland for the ſervice of 
their country. Does not this merit attention in many ref- 


relt's ? 


Fuel. — Coll Iſland abounds in moſs of the beſt quality for 
jeats, but at ſuch diſtances from ſome of the farms, that 
coals bought at moderate prices, would be far cheaper. One 
end of Tiry can, for a few years, make peats, but in the other 
end near 200 families are reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs. 
They are robbed of the moſi valuable ſeaſon, in which they 
ſhould be imy roving their farms, in ruining, in fleaing them, 
2 or 3 inches deep, wherever there is the ſmalleſt mixture of 
mols in the ſoil. They have now expoſed the rocks in many 
places. Neceſſity finds out many ſhifts. Sometimes in ſpring 
they gather dried horſe dung; they even burn ſtraw, and 
then comes the laſt ſhift, burning the roofs of their houſes 
or ſome of their furniture. 


Manufactures and Fiſbery.— This pariſh, in its preſent ſitu- 
Non, is ip over peopled, that, though the lands be ſtill oc- 
| cupied 
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cupied by Tmall tenants, 1200 or 1500 males and fem 
above eight year old, might be ſpared for fiſhing and oth 
manufactures. For which purpoſe, wherever the fituatic 
admits of it. every farm, eſpecially thoſe from 30 to 200 ir 
habitants, ſhould be ſubdivided and incloſed to one, or 
moſt four tenants each diviſion, Theſe few would be mo 
diſpoſed to improve their farms than now, in common wit 
many, whoſe main ſtudy is to plough all they can, thoug 
but ill prepared for a good crop. Numerous inhabitants 
agreeable, and have their uſes. Here they may be made ti 
more numerous; but when with a view to ſerve them al 
lands in common are divided into very ſmall portions, ſuc 
families can never thrive. If the ſuperfluous number of ter 
ants were converted into manufacturers, the remaining on 
would be more eafily enabled to pay their rents, even if aug 
mented, live better, educate their children, and fell more ti 
ſapport the manufacturers, who in return would enrich the 
eountry from a variety of ſources, As this pariſh, when im n 
proved, might ſupport a village in moſt of the neceſſaries 0 
life, beſides the above diviſions, for the encouragement 0 
tradeſmen, a convenient ſituation ſhould be choſen for inclo et 
ſures of a few acres, for greens, roots, graſs ſeeds, &c. which 
though ſome of them could not afford to keep a horſe, they 
might improve like a garden with the ſpade, or by occaſion- 
ally hiring a horſe or plough. Lands, in common with 
others, would ruin a tradeſmen, whereas ſuch ſeparate pol- 
ſeſſions would cauſe a great emulation for improvements, and 
would be equally to the advantage of proprietors and tenants, 

The ingredients with which any country abounds, point 
out the manufactures proper to begin with. Accordingly, 2 
part of this ſoil could produce good flax, the culture of, and 
preparation of it ſhould be ſtudied, as none of theſe are well 


underſtood here. Ihe abundance ot a ſuperior quality of 
clay, 
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xv, points out another ſource of manufactures. Applying 
4 might be applied to ſeveral uſes, ſalt ſo convenient to 
„ weſtern fiſheries, might be made here. Several other 
anufactures, of which the materials are eaſily i ported, 
wht be tried, ſuch as working of nets, ſtockings, &c. The 
ble alſo might employ many hands, Above all, fiſhing 
wid never be neglected in Tiry and Coll. one of the beſt 
ions in all the weſtern iſles. The attempts that have been 
ade, and the ſeveral fiſhing banks daily diſcovered confirm 
ks, The country being flat, the ſeas near it wul not na- 
1 5 be deep. Some of the banks are cloſe to the ſhore. 
xrienced fiſhers obſerve that, of all the places they know, 
s is neareſt to the fiſhing grounds. In ſummer 1787, the: - 
ve ſeveral companies ot natives employed, and, though ot li 
experience, they caught at one ſetting of 200 or 300 hooks, 
m zo to 80 cod and ling, belides a variety of ſcate, eels, 
Lach, &c. and thoſe who had harpoons and lines caught 2: 
& fame time fſail-fiſh, each yielding from 5 to 8 barrels «1! 
rings frequent the bay of Gott, yet there are no its v7 
* iſland, There are yearly companies from Barra, 1 


ler this to their own iſland, eſpecially as leſs fatiguing, 
deſe having more experience, are more ſucceſsſul than our 
. There have been alſo adventurers from Ireland and the 
uſt of Scotland ſucceſsful. In one ſloop particularly, though 
dey concealed their ſucceſs, they ſeemed, from their heaps 
jon the ſhore, to have caught in 2 months, from 12090 to 
odo cod and ling. There are, this year, ſome companies 
m Barra, one from Ayr, and one only of the natives, They 
mmonly catch from 100 to 240 per day, ſo that ſometimes 
do not raiſe their whole lines at once; their boats not 


ly bh ing able to carry the fiſh aſhore. Notwithſtandiug ſuch a 
eng proſpect, of their having, with a great number of 
- well * . * - 

iry of ung yawls, 10 beats in the pariſh, partly decked, which 


carry 


P DIR 


Harpoons, lines, &c. is conſiderable, and the (torms ofte 
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nun 


carry from 3 to 14 tons, of their lying ſo conveniently up 0 
| 


the ſpot, and of having many hardy ſeamen amongſt then 
they do not, in this diſtrict, purſue the fiſhing with ſpir 
The reaſons are obvious. They are moſtly farmers having 
ſmall portion of land, in common with many, which requir 
daily attendance, Farming in common, and other branch 
of buſineſs, can never thrive in the ſame hands, Poor peop 
who have a ſure, though perhaps a ſtarving way of ſuppo 
ing their families, ſeldom riſk their ſmall fortunes, and « 
their own accord begin a new branch of buſineſs. The dar 
ger of not being ſucceſsful frightens them. When a conſide 
able ſtock is neceſſary for fitting them out, the plan is reli 
quiſhed as ideal. Surely the expence in boats, hands, hoo 


break their lines and buoys. If a man could ſpare, from h 
daily employment, time to catch 200 or 3oo cod and ling 
they turn out to little avail without a purchaſer at hand, Th 
good effects of the Crinan canal are only yet ſeen at a dil 
tance. If the fither cures with prohibited ſalt, they are ſeiz 
able on the way to market ; he finds it too chargeable for hi 
ſmall targo, to viſit the cuſtom-houſe ſo often, and obſery 
all its regulations for ſalt, nor indeed does he underſtan( 
them, he prefers to give triple price for it elſewhere, I har 
ſeen country lads from neglect of forms like to be ruined 
and even gentlemen who knew buſineſs ſuffer much. If theft 
regulations muſt be kept in force without exception, withou 
amendment, a bar to fiſhing, ſhould not ſome wellwiſher te 
his. country collect and explain them to low capacities? Thu 
in the ſmall attempts, the great things that migh: ariſe fron 
them are in effect diſcouraged. 

Procuring aid to the natives, from ſome public fund, te 
purchaſe lines, hooks, harpoons, &c. would raiſe a ſpirit 0 


emulation to make more attempts, eſpecially as an eaſy com 
munication 
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aunication with Clyde will ſoon be opened. Some perſon 
riding conſtantly in the pariſh, with a ſtore of ſalt to pur- 
aſe whatever quantity might be caught, even in winter and 
hring, when ſome of the fiſh are beſt in ſeaſon, might be of 
fential ſervice, But of all encouragements to make them 
xrſevere, the beſt is, to improve ſome harbours or creeks in 
te moſt convenient places; at leaſt one upon the N. fide, 
unvenient for the great bank between Tiry and Barra, but 


upe 
then 
ſpiri 
ving 
quitt 
ncht 


cop 


& me third nearer Tiry ; and on the S. fide Scairniſb, the 
> N ummon harbour, which admits of conſiderable improve- 
fide nents, In its preſent ſtate the entrance 1s very dangerous, 


king too long, and in moſt places not above 4o yards wide, 
ktween two rocks, and a third lying croſs at the very en- 
mance, When in ſtormy weather the wind is 8. or W. a 
keavy ſwell from the Atlantic enters the harbour. When 


| reli ' 
1001 
olte 


7 de wind is N. N. by E. or N. W. a veſſel that might come 
; Th vithn a few fathoms of the ſhore, muſt ſheer off again to 
i in a ſtorm. When within the harbour, the wind may be 
e en ny days fair for a voyage, but a veilel cannot get out of it. 
or Hi once to prevent ſuch misfortunes and make the ifland 
oor ch more valuable, a ſmall expence may build a quay, at 
tan t as far out as it ebbs, to be ſecured from the impetuous 
Ina e, partly with timber and iron, but moſtly with looſe 
ined {WI deones behind, which are at hand. A ſhort quay at each 
ol ide of the entrance, overlapping each other, with ſmall breaſt 
ithouM'orks within, may be the moſt eligible. Near this, on the 
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V. fide of the bay of Gott, is excellent anchoring ground, 
| opens ſouthwards, is within 2 miles of the E. end of the 
land, and runs near 2 miles into the land, The bottom is 
ind mixed with clay and ſea graſs; and, though ſometimes 
here be a ſwell, I have ſeen veſſels ride, in great ſtorms, 
Athout driving one foot, The entrance is very ſafe, and the 
Epth gradually decreaſing, from 16 fathoms, to the ſmalleſt 
Vol. X. 3 F | for 
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for a mile inwards, There, is a good place for a quay by it, 1 
It were to be wiſhed that this bay was better known, being ct 
moſt convenient for veſſels which do not hold through the he 
ſounds, and might prevent many ſhipwrecks, one of which the 
happened fo lately as March laſt, There are alſo on the 8. 


fide of Coll, Loch-Iothuirn and Loch Breacachy, ſtations 
where vellels frequently anchor, and which might be much 
improved. A knowledge of theſe harbours is the more ne- 
ceſſary, as there are in many places on the coaſts a preat 
ſwell, ſtrong currents, and many rocks, as Sceir-mlor welt 
ward, and the Cairn of Coll eaſtward. 


Sheep, Black Cattle, and Horſes, —A few years ago there 
were at leaſt 14,000 ſheep in theſe iſles. The Liird of 
Coll baniſhed them almoſt out of his lands. Ihe incl wen 
of the ſeaſons reduced them in Liry. Theres Are nat nou 


above 1100 in the pariſh, Though in otber ©0195 ee 4 16! 4 
beneficial ſtock, they are moſt deſtricctive, eſpecially to Try * 
There is not a ſufficient range for them. Tl do net thr! * 
in ſummer owing to certain weeds; nor in winter on account 

of ihe wetneſs of the paſtyre, Where the grals is thin at Nu 
ſhort, they tear up by their feet the very roots for food. 1 
They lodge in hollows for ſhelter, and ſo break the ſward Nu 
and expoſe the {and to be driven by the winds, whence who Tor 
fields are ruined, becoming white banks. Tiry paſture Is al ; 
ready too fine, Sheep convert the little. coarſe graſs there i 50 
into a finer pile, to the great prejudice of black cattle, 18 x 
ſubjects them, when ferried to another country, to the dil: 1 
temper called murrain or bloody urine, and conſequently re " 
duces a third of their price, tilt they get one winter's ſeaſon 

ing elſewhere. a Jet if the ſheep were baniſhed, it would be 
neceſſary to contract for years with ſheep-graziers, whereby A 
wool might be provided to the inhabitants at a moderate rate Na 
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The black cattle of Tiry and part of Coll, which have no 
icceſs to paſture in heathy ground, are ſubject as above to 
the murrain, or in Gaelic airneach, probably from its affecting 
the kidneys. It ſeems to be communicated either from the 
milk or fine graſs, or from both. However, when ſheep are 
haniſhed, the coarſe grafs incloſed and encouraged to grow, 
being the beſt paſture for calves and young cattle, it becomes 
x leaſt ſuch a ſeaſoning as may prevent the above diſtemper. 
Then ſuch cattle, deducing the inconveniencies of ferrying, 
night moſt probably fell as high as any in the Highlands. 
There are beautiful cattle reared here, eſpecially of late, 
which, when ſent to Engliſh paſture, grow to an amazing 
e. One of them, of which we lately had an account, fed 
by Mr Spearman of Northumberland, 1790, weighed in beef, 
allow, and hide, 117 ſtone 5 lib. 

Except upon gentlemens farms, who occupy two fifths of 
the land, there is not one third more of black cattle than of 
horſes. This cannot be effeCtually rectified by the preſent 
diviſion of the lands and plan of huſbandry. 
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Number of horſes in 

Tiry - - 1400 
Number of Sheep - 600 
Tons of kelp manufac- 

tured - - 245 
Poughs - - 160 
Black cattle - 1800 
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r dil. | . 
on Dito yearly ferried - 260 
"fon Ditto ditto flaughtered = 70 
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Number of horſes in 

Coll ” FA 500 
Number of ſheep - 500 
Tons of kelp manufac- 

tured - - 55 
—A ðâ2 7 
Black cattle 1300 
Ditto yearly ferried - 250 
Ditto ditto ſlaughtered 30 


A few years ago the number of horſes was much greater ; 
rders were given to reduce them in both iſlands, A four year 
dd native horſe ſells from 21, to 51. In Tiry, they might 
be 
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be reduced to 250 good ones, with ſome mares. What 
makes the ploughs ſo very numerous, is, that commonly they 
only plough from the beginning of March to the 20th June, 
At leaſt one third of the kelp is made of wrack, caſt by 
ſtorms upon the ſhores, 

The black cattle and horſes are moſtly in a ſtarving con- 
dition. The latter, when their paſture is very bare in win- 
ter and ſpring, tear up the ground with their feet to come at 
the roots. Many tenants keep two or three cows, which 
have not a calf for years together. One informed me of his 
having a cow ten years old, that never had but one calf, Au- 


other, that he keeps three or four cows, but had not a calf 
tor fix yeats. | 


Agriculture, Qc.—Incloſures are lately begun, The above 
facts ſhew the neceſſity of continuing them, and ſubdividing 
farms to a few tenants that may be able to keep carts, After 
a little amendment of the roads, with the money that is rail- 
ed, or the ſervices that may be exacted, there is no country 
better calculated for them. As yet there are only five in the 
pariſh. A ſmall light Scotch plough is moſtly uſed, Great 
is the neceſſity of getting timber, and a proper wright, The 
method of ploughing by one man, two horſes, and long reins, 
is uſed only by two in the pariſh ; but might very eaſily be 
practiſed by getting a ſtronger breed of horſes. Inſtead of 
this, 4 men and 7 horſes often attend the ſame furrow ; two 
men and 5 horſes the plough; 2 men and 2 horſes the riſtle, or 
Harp iron nearly the ſhape of a coulter, but bent further for- 
ward, and like it fixed in a beam, with two handles to cut 
the tough ſward before the plough, which follows in the ſame 
line, When in one farm 4 or 13 ploughs are ſet agoing, 
and 30 or perhaps 96 horſes with creels ſent to carry ſea · ware 1 
off the ſhore, beſides ſome idle mares and followers, ſuch 3 - 

l farm 
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takes many hands and horſes, and labouring muſt prove 
ir, A change of method is indeed required z and fiſhing 
n manufactures to employ fo many ſuperfluous hands. 
ugh the people be naturally attached to their ancient 
des, yet whenever they ſee new methods purſued to per- 
ion in incloſed farms, and work carried on much more 
fitably, expeditiouſly, and cheaply, they will readily com- 


| * 


Charater and Cuſtoms of the People. The common people 

xe not very attentive to the ordinances of religion, but are 
x reforming, as the gentlemen ſhew them a good example. 

They ſtill retain ſome Roman Catholic ſayings, prayers, and 
bs, as expletives; ſuch as Dias Muire let, i. e. God and 
lu be with you. Air MAuire, ſwearing by Mary, &c. 
ſhey are free of ſuperſtition, and make a conſiderable progreſs 
u knowledge. There is no ſchiſm from the eſtabliſhed 
durch; and none of any other perſaaſion, except now and 
hen a few Roman Catholic fervants from Barra. It is 2 
eat advantage to their morals that there are only three li- 
zaſed ſmall ſtills, and four public houſes at the ferries and 
urbours in both iſles, For generations back, there has been 
no 


About 4 years ago, the yearly wages and gratuities of a labour- 


amounted only to 21. 12s. and of a female ſervant to 1 l. but 
bey are now increaſed near a third, owing moſtly to the ſer- 
kts frequenting the low country. Small tenants give them 
duch more. Another cauſe of the increaſe of es is the en- 

ing ſo many men for the army, particularly the fencible corps, 
nth promiſes of poſſeſſions to their friends or to themſelves at 
ter return. Hence partly ſo many ſmall diviſions of lands 
ad the poverty of the tenants. Workmen with their families 
Te engaged for a fourth or fifth of the whole crop and graſs. 

lome countries they can more eaſily triple theſe wages; their 
Mcfons, their ſoil, their markets, and plans of labouring, can 
iter afford it. Tradeſmen have from 7d. to 18. 2 d. per day, 
eldes victuals. 
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no robbery, murder, or ſuicide, In general they are ſubtil 
and not eaſily deceived. They are mannerly, lively, and i 
genious, very hoſpitable to ſtrangers, and kind to the diſtre 8 
ſed. And though it be impoſſible to anſwer for the behay * 
our of all the common people, if left at liberty, the ſhipwreck | 
ed have always found protection and ſafety from the beſt f 
* dats; 1 Wh. 
Tradition tells us of the remarkable ſtature, ſtrength, an 
valour, of John the Great, the laird of Coll's predeceſſot 
He, in ſeveral battles, conquered the Macneils of Barra, wh 
pretended right to his lands, and eſtabliſhed himſelf in hill” 
heritage, handed down to him from Macdonald of the Iſles 
The Macniels burying-grounds are pointed out to day, i 
many places in Coll. Though Neil his brother was not ne: 
equal in ſtrength, he could raiſe to his breaſt three ſtones, o 
top of each other, weighing at leaſt 16 cwt. The ſtones re 
main {till at the place. 
A country man, who died laſt year about 5 feet 10 inche 
high, was employed by the laird of Coll as poſt to Glaſgo 
or Edinburgh. His ordinary burden thence to Coll was 10 
ſtone. Being once ſtopt at a toll near Dumbarton, he hu 
morouſly aſked whether he ſhould pay for a burden, and up 
on being anſwered in the negative, carried his horſe in hi 
arms paſt the toll. 
Indeed, though of an ordinary ſize, the people are remark 
able for agility. They frequently entertain themſelves by 
compoſing and ſinging ſongs, by repeating Fingalian an 
other tales, by dancing aſſemblies at different farms by turns 
In this qualification they are remarkably neat. They are ve 
ry chearful and humorous, and there are not above two 0 
three of cither ſex corpulent in either iſle, 


Pos 
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Pur and Schools, — They are very attentive to the poor in 
neſs and want. They rarely have caſh, but liberally be- 
by grain, &c. The kirk ſeſſion funds do not afford to 
me annually above 3 8. to each of 50 poor in Tiry, and 34 
Coll. There are alſo 58. or 6s. allowed to help their in- 
ments. 

Whatever theſe Iſlanders may be behind their neighbours, 
ar where on the mainland, is wholly owing to their great 


1, an 

* advantages as to education. I hope the period is now. 
Oo ned when the cloud ſhall be diſpelied. U ill lately there 
U 


we only 101, of a parochial ,jalary for a ſchool. Nine 
rs ago, the Society in Scotland for Propagating Chriſtian 
owledge, beſtowed 101. for anot ner t£h001.. + Lhefe two 
Pools generally had ot ten ſchojars each. The people 
ed nut taſte for education, and there were complaints a7ainft 
tie teachers. The Society have, hnce the Reverend Dr 
mp's viſit, added to thele {alaries a ſum thac cnabiss the 
ers to teach ail gratis, and bettowed a number of books 
won them. The Duke of Argylc is pleaſed to add ſo much 
Ir proviſions which the pariſh thould make. A falary is 
granted, by the Society, for à ichool in Coll. I doubt 
t but they ſhall henceforth be all well attended, if the 
kboolmaſters be well choſen. There are now often from Go 
de ſcholars in each. From whatever ſource funds may 
obtained to accomodate this pariſh properiy, Tiry requires 
ſchools and Coll two. e, II 
Our congregations were untaught 8 till the begin- 
ng of this year. An itinerant church muſic teacher, with 
| ſmali falary, employed by the Society for Propagating 
ariſtian Knowledge, was ſent for. He teaches at 10 cheap 
[Pte that it is belived 800 or g00 in the pariſh will attend 
in this Fears: | The e effects may be great. Singing is 


e 
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already become agreeable, even to the old and illiterat 
Men at 70 years of age attend. 

Sewing ſchools, and eſpecially ſpinning ſchools, are mi 
required, as the women in general are very backward j 
theſe reſpeCts *. by t 


Emigration, Thirty- ſix men, women, and children, em 
grated from Coll to America in 1792. None hitherto h 
emigrated from Tiry, though ſome talk of doing ſo, The 
crops failed in 1790 and 1791, which, together with t 
low prices of kelp and cattle, has much reduced them. Th 
muſt ſoon go ſomewhere for relief, unleſs manufactures þ 
introduced to employ them. 


Ferries, —There is a ſtated ferry between Tiry and Col 
often very dangerous, owing to a heavy ſwell from the A 
lantic, to rapid currents and amazing breakers, over. rock 
and ſhifting ſands. There is a ſtated ferry between Coll an 
Mull, 8 or 12 miles to the landing places. It is dangero 
on account of rapid currents at Loch-Iothurn and the poi 
of Caileach in Mull, and difficult of acceſs to the harbour 
There is no ſtated ferry between Tiry and Mull. The ſhor 
eſt diſtance from land to land is 21 miles; but above 30 bt 
tween the uſual landing places. The fare for a ſtout bo 
and hands here, is from 128. to 15s. . For travelling col 
reſpondence and markets, there is great need of a packet be 
tween" theſe iſles and Mull, eſpecially if Tobermory, th 
neareſt poſt office town, increaſes. It is to be hoped, whe 

i: th 


A few of the common people ſpeak Engliſh. They a 
ſpeak Gaelic, which has a greater ſimilarity to he moſt ancient 
than to the modern languages. And as it has little dependenc 
upon other languages, it may not be ſo copious; but it has th 
great advantage, that the loweſt peaſant eaſily comprehend 
the higheſt ſtile. 
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the Crinan canal will be finiſhed, that there will be an in- 
creaſe of trade in all the weſtern iſles, and that then, inſtead 
of aſking a ſalary, ſome may find it their intereſt to apply 
for leave to keep packets, The run from Tiry to Crinan, 
by the weſt fide of Mull, will be ſtraight, and hardly ex- 
ceeding go miles. Such a packet would find her bufinefs 
kaily increaſe, from coals, marble, fifh, beef, potatoes, &c. 


Church and Stipend.—There are three places of worſhip in 
the pariſh. The ftipends hitherto have not exceeded 501. 
together with 161, 13s. 4d. in lieu of a manſe, glebe, and 
tommunion elements. There is alſo a ſalary of $31. 6s. 3d. gi- 
ren to an Aſſiſtant in Coll. The whole teinds of the pariſh, by 
decreets 1726, 1729, and 1733, are 211 bolls victual, two- 
thirds bear, and one-third oat meal, together with 2941. 5 5. 
64 Scotch. The iþ/a corpora ſtipend, or tenth part, was ta- 
ken up ſo late as 1752. There is now a proceſs of augmen- 
tation commenced. At Sorbie in Tiry was the mother church 
of the deanry of the iſles. . 


Advantages and Diſad vantaget.— The only advantages we 
an be ſaid to have, are, that the proprietors of theſe iſles 
have always manifeſted an inclination that their tenants ſhould 
we comfortably ; that our lands, though impoveriſhed, are ve- 
71mproveable; and that the fiihing, it encouraged and attend- 
tdto, may be very conſiderable. The circumſtances of not get- 
ting ſalt without great plague and danger, and the markets turn- 
og out badly, when the firſt attempts were made, have diſcour- 
wed the natives; whereas, in their ſituation, they require not 
only the countenance of the law, but even aid, at firſt, to pur- 
thaſe lines, harpoons, &c. It is neceſſary alſo to improve 
the harbours. For this purpoſe, many veſſels that frequent 
the ul end would chearfully pay a {mall ancharage, even with- 
Vol. X. 3G out 
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out the trouble of an act of Parliament. Humanity will feel 
for our diſmal ſituation without a Surgeon, Ihe want of 3 
proper mill is a heavy grievance, and the loſs of ſeveral hun- 
dred pounds Sterling. We are in great need of markets, and 
eaſier communication with towns; and alſo of a village and 
manufactures within ourſelves, to occupy our ſuperfluous 
hands, We need much a change of feed, introducing o 
green crops, incloſing, draining, and ſubdividing ſmall farms, 
How can we improve our farms without tradeſmen, carts, 
2 better breed of horſes to expedite our labour, and ba- 
niſhing ſo many hundred weak horſes, to rear black cattle in 
their place? We ſpend the beſt ſeaſon of the year, which 
ſhould be otherwiſe uſefully employed, in providing fuel, in 
ruining the face of our farms; while there is ſuch an unequal 
duty upon coals, and yet we muſt ſoon buy them at what- 
ever price“. Our loyal and vigorous youth are ready, at a 
call, to ſerve their King and country; and if any place in 
Scotland can claim a preference, in an exemption from the 
coal duty, it is this Atlantic Iſle. 


NUM. 


8 This was written before the late repeal of the coal duty. 
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NUMBER XXX. 


PARISH OF PENNYCUICK. 


(Preſbytery of Dalkeith. —Synod of Lothian and Tweed- 
dale. County of Midlothian.) 


By the Reverend Mr THOMAS MiCourrTy. 


Name. 


N old writings the name of the pariſh is Pennycook, now 
commonly Pennycuik, ſaid to fignity in Gaelic Gout's 
or Cuckoo) Hill, probably from the number of theſe birds 
that haunt the ſurrounding woods in ſpring. It was the opi- 
nion of the late worthy Sir James Clerk, that a former pro- 
prietor, principal heritor of the pariſh, gave it this name 
ater his own; but that the original one was St Mungo's, (in 
Norwegian Dear Friend,) the naine given to St Kentigern by 
dervanus, Biſhop ot Orkney, by whom he was educated about 
the middle of the 6th century *, 
There 


* There is a well in the miniſter's garden, near the charch, 
called St Mungo's well; and in bs church yard there is the fol- 
lowing inſcription upon a grave tone, 

8 P pway EM 
Alexanar: Stratiani 
qui Scholae ad Monrem Cuculi 
In parochia Sand: Quintigerni 
diligentiſſima Cura praefuit 
Octogenaxius obiit 
Prid Cal April. 
Anno ſalutis humanae 
MDCCXX&AILIL. 
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There are the remains of two chapels in the pariſh, $; 
Mary's, at a place called Monklothian, at the 8. and 87 Ca. 
therime's at the N end of the pariſh; eactyof theſe has a bu. 
rying place. On one fide of a receſs on the S. of Pentland 
Hills to the weſtward, and at the edge of an old track lead. 
ing over to the N. fide of theſe hills, on an eminence called 
the Croſs Sword, is a ſtone of an oblong ſquare figure, 2 feet 
10 inches by 3 feet, and about 1 foot thick, ſunk into the 
ground, with a hole cut in the middle of it 13 inches by 10, 
and g inches deep, ſuppoſed to have been the pedeſtal of a 
croſs. On the other or welt ſide of the receſs, on a height 


near a mile diſtant, is a ſtone ſomewhat reſembling the for- 
mer, but larger, with an oval baſon 20 inches by 10, ſcooped 
out of the middle, and two niches on one fide apparently for 
a perſon's.knees. Is is called by the country people the Font 
Stone, The name of the hill on which it is placed is called 
Monk's Ridge. It is alſo at the fide of an old path, leading 
over in the ſame. direction with the former, called Monk's 
Road. The original feat of the old proprietors of St Mun- 
go's is ſtill. to be traced on an eminence above the Fik, and 
about half way betwixt the village and the preſent houſe of 
Pennycuick. It is now called the Tower, but the old name 
was Terregles ¶ Terra Eclefiae, Terre d' Egliſe no doubt from 
the domains on wich it ttood, near an equal diſtance from 
the ather 2 chapels, and about half a mile weſt ſrom the pre- 


ſen; 37 

bor 

Qui ferula pueros rexit feliciter olim, | pro 

| Nunc fervia ſuperaus occupat Elyſium. the 
Navita Tartarius tremuit, Stygiaſque per undas 

Iacubuit remis: verbera ſaeva timens, * 


Cerberus effugit. Latranti porrigere offam 
Noluit ille terox advena, ſed ferulam. 
Aſt. ea dum fingunt alii, praeceptor amate! 
Poſſideas requiem quam Deus ipſe dedit. je 
Praeceptori ſuo doctiſſimo M. P. D. I. C. 
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kt church. All theſe circumſtances, together with its prox- 
mity to Peeblesſhire, which was in the dioceſe of Glaſgow, 
dow, that this pariſh was originally church land, and con- 
im the opinion that it took its name from the Saint above 
mentioned. 


Extent, Sail, &c,— The pariſh is extenſive, being 11 or 12 
nles long and 6 broad, but in many places interſected by 
krge corners of other pariſhes, The Eſk runs through the 
niddle of it from W. to E. and almoſt divides the pariſh. 
The Pentland Hills ſtretch from E. to W. upon the north 
ide of the pariſh. The higheſt of theſe. hills is 1 600. feet 
dove the level of the ſea at Leith. — The foil is various, con- 
King of clay, gravel, ſand, and moſs, with their combina- 
jons, There is but little wheat raiſcd in the pariſh; oats, and 
krley, peaſe, turnips, and potatoes, ſucceed well, but graſs 
kems to be the moſt profitable crop; the others ſhould be 
tended to only in order to aſſiſt its growth. Upon the beſt 
nd low grounds of the pariſh, the following rotation of crops 
nil anſwer, viz. 1ſt, fallow, turnips or potatoes; 2d, bar- 
with clover and rye graſs; 3d, hay, one crop only, as the 
over generally fails the ſecond crop; 4th, oats It is found 
tat waſhing the milk diſhes with water in which a little ſalt- 
etre has been diſſolved, entirely removes the inconvenience 
the dairy from turnip feeding, and takes away the diſ- 
preeable taſte it is apt to produce in the milk. The two 
lorſe chain ploughs with the curved mould board, for im- 
proved, and the Scotch plough, for unimproved, ground, are 
tioſe commonly uſed. The ſheep are much of the fame fort, 
ad treated in the ſame manner, as thoſe in Linton pariſh *. 

Population 


* The common wages of men ſervants are from 51. to 7h. 
fr annum, with bed, board, and waſhing ; women ſervants 31. 
with, 
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Population Table, 


Number of fouls in 1755 890 Annual average of bap- 
FR —_ 1772 1132 tiſms for 10 years 
Above 8 years of age 


932 previous to 1753 - 
Below 8 = = 200 Ditto to 1793 6. 53S 
In 1793, families 403 Annual average of mar- 
—— individuals 1721 riages for 10 years 


previous to 1713 
Ditto to 1753 8 
Ditto to 1793 - I 
Annual average of 


Above 8 years of age 1099 
Below 8 - - 622 
Corn mills — 3 
Barley ditto = 3 * 


Real rent, Sterling 2110l. deaths for 8 years 
Valued rent, previous to 1753 
Scotch 3780 l. 38. 4d. Ditto to 1793 1 


Heritors - - 6 Ploughs « - 
Of whom reſident 1 Carts - . 
Feuers - - 3 Horſes - 6 
Annual average of bap- Black cattle - 
tiſms for 10 years Sheep - - 


previous to 1713 


27 


: The chief cauſe of the increaſe is the erection of a cottor 
mill below the village, the firſt ſet up in Scotland, and thi 
ſpirit with which two paper mills have been carried on fo 
ſome time paſt, The cotton mill, at preſent, employs abou 
$500 hands, though ſometimes more. | | 

Churcl 


with ditto; day labourers 1 s. without, and 8 d. with viduals 
In harveſt, women 7 d. and men 8d. or 9d with victuals; cat 
penters 1s. 6 d.; maſons 18. 8d. per day; taylors 8 d. witl 
viduals per day; flaters 2s. 6d. Beef, mutton, lamb, and veal 
from 3 d. to 5d per lib. Dutch weight. Hens 1 s, or 15. 2 d. 
Chickens 8d. per pair; eggs from 3 d. to 6d. per dozen; 0a 
meal from 10 d. to 1s. 3d per peck, 8 lib. Dutch; barley anc 
peaſe meal from 6d. to 10d. per ditto ; potatoes from 4d. i 
9 d. per peck ; wool from 65, to 98. per ſtone, 
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Church and Poor, —The church is a neat handſome build- 
yo, at the eaſt end of the village, with a portico ſupported 
jy 4 doric pillars ; ou the top of which is a figure of a croſs 
tone, that occaſioned ſome uneaſineſs, at the ine of its 
gection, to the enemies of popery. There is on the front 
the portico the word Bethel well cut in Hebrew charac- 
xs, which likewiſe gave ſome offence. It was built in 1771, 
More the cotton mill, and, on that account, is now too {mall 
| Wir the pariſh. Sir John Clerk of Pennycuick is patron. Mr 
| Wſhomas M*Courty, formerly miniſter of Dolphington, was 
mitted here, 17th January 1772. The ſtipend is 781 3s. 
{d. all paid in money, beſides a manſe and glebe worth 
bout 101, or 121, per annum. | here are now 21 poor perſons 
yon the ſeſſion roll, but often many more. They are fup- 
prted from the intereſt of ſome money belonging to the ſeſ- 
jon, by the hire of a hearſe, and of a mortcloth, and by 
he weekly collections at the church door, extending all at 
medium to about 281. per annum ; but amounting, for- 


nerly, to a larger ſum, when the family reſided conſtantly 
t Pennycuick Houſe, 


20 


Villages, Inns, and Roads.— There is only one village in the 
riſk; the new part of which, at a little diſtance from the 
ad, was built to accommodate the people belonging to the 
witon mill. There is a neat ſmall inn about the middle of 
de old town, which was a good deal frequented by parties 
 pleature, from Edinburgh, in ſummer, to ſee the Houle of 
fennycuick, and its fine paintings, particularly Offian's Hall, 
md the pleature ground around the houſe. It muſt be ob- 
krved that there are too many dram ſhops, to which the peo- 
ple otten reſort, and are in danger of deſtroying themſelves 
If taking too much of that poiſonous liquor, cheap whiſky, 
Y which both their health and morals are greatly injured, and 
their 
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their families mucli ſtraitened Two roads paſs through t 
Pariſh z one to Linton or Biggar, about 2 miles to the N. 
the village along the foot of the Pentland hills, The oth 
about a mile to the 8. E. paſſes through Howgate, and d 
vides into two roads, the one leading to Peebles, and t 
other to Noblehouſe. To this, at Howgate, a bye road he 
| lately been made from the village of Pennycuick, which wi 
be of great ſervice, A communication is alſo at preſent tor; 
ing, from the Linton road acroſs the Hills, which will g 


acceſs to the eaſtern parts of the pariſh, on the other ſide * 
a range of mountains, over which their has hitherto bee fd: « 
no caly paſſage. neg 

fenct 

fad 
Fuel, &c.—The fuel is coal and peat, of both which th Pun 
is plenty in the pariſh, but the coal is not wrought. Co * 
are brought from Loanhead, Whitehill, Hawthorndeen, ant bt 
ſometimes from Carlops. They coſt at the pit 5 d. 6d and 7 


7d per 2 cwt. or load, according to their quality. T! 
peats are driven to Edinburgh for ſale. There are ſome na 
tural woods on the ſides of the Eſk. There are ſeveral Chaly 
beate ſprings; and on the 8. ſide of the Lk, among the 
woods oppoſite to the Spittal hill, is a clear well of a bitteriſl 
taſte, ſurpoſed to have both an emetic and car hartic quality 
It is reſorted to by thæ common people for bowel complaints 
faintings, diſorders in the blood, cancers, &c. and of courſe i 
faid to have performed many wonderful cures. On the flops 
of a hill, on the S. fide of the river, oppoſite to the W. ene 
of the Spittal hill, is alſo another ſpring of a ſtrong petrity 
ing quality; where it oozes out of the ground it has a white 
appearance, ſeen at a conſiderable diſtance on the Linton 
road. A little way below this, where the river iſſues fron gy 
between theſe two hills, a village is begun to be built by Mr 

| Brown 
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Srown of Newhall, at the extremity of the neighbouring pa- 
tin of Linton “. 


Pennycuick 


* Antiquities, &c. -In former times there appears from the re- 
mains of towers and manſions ſcattered vp and down, to have 
been many proprietors of conſequence in this pariſh, whoſe hiſtory 
now lolt. On the S. tide of the river, and beyond a conſiderable 
gen oppoſite to Pennycuick Houſe, are the remains of old Ravenſ- 
nook, once the property ot Oliver Sinclair, brother to the laird of 
Rollin, who, being appointed commander in chief by King James 
the V. was defeated, and taken priſoner at the battle of Solway 
Moſs, in November 1542. About a mile further up, on the N. 
ide of the river, but > 7 above it, are the remains-of a large 


regular building, (which appears to have been intended for de-, 


fence, and ſurrounded with a ditch), called Bruntſtone Caſtle, 
fd to have been inhabited by the predeceſſors of the Earls of 
Dumfries It is certain, that, in the 16th century, it was in the 
pole (ſion of a family of the name of Crichton; and accordigg - 
„ in one place, is the date 1568, with correſponding initials, 
hut on the oldeſt part of the building are ſtill to be ſeen the 
Douglas arms. Near to this was lately found an arrow-head 
of flint, ragled on the edges and barbed, about 2 inches lon 

ud one broad, which is now in the houſe-of Pennycuick. N 
from this houſe, there ſeems to have been a town in which 
ame perſans of couſequence reſided, as likewiſe two others, viz. 
Iraidwood and Wetſhtown, in a weſtern direction from the laſt, 
bit of theſe no accounts have been obtained. At the N end of 
the pariſh, up the water of Glencroſ:, is a ruin, remarkable for 
lick walls and ſmall narrow windows, called Lodging Hirſe, 
kid to have been a hunting ſcat of one of the James's About 
uf a mile further W. are the remains of another building, 
tmmonly called the Houlets Houſe, of which no certain ac- 
count is to be found. Two miles itill farther W. on the N. fide 
« the hills, is another building, called Bavelaw, ance applied 
o the ſame uſe alſo by one of theſe kings, which is ſtill entire, 


ad was lately inhabited y the former proprietor Mr Scott, but 


b now the property of David Johnſton of Laithryk. South 
from this, one of the Pentland hills takes the name of Spittal; 
en the N. of which, and at the ſide of the ltream, are the veſ- 
iges of the Old Spittal or Hoſpital Houſe. As the preſeng 
© is removed to the neighbourhood of the Linton and 
Monk's Rigg Roads, the benighted traveller is ſtill conſidered 
$ having a right to protection, and one of the out houſes, with 
ame (traw, is generally allotted for that purpoſe. The laſt re- 
Vor, X. 3 H ; ſiding 
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Pennycuick Houſe —This edifice was built about 1961 b 
the late very reſpectable proprietor formerly mentioned, (Si 
James Clerk, Bart) It ſtands upon a flat above the Ek 
and by taking advantage of a turn in the river, the bac 
front looks up the glen formed by its banks, to the ruins of 
Bruntſtone Caſtie, and the weſtern extremity of the Pent 
land Hills. In a flat immediately below the Houſe, in the 
ſame direction, is an artificial piece of water, and the garde 
with extenſive green and hothouſes. Both ſides of the river 
are diverſified with eminences and glens, and the aſcents be 
hind t':e garden, and on the oppoſite fide of the river, 
entirely covered with wood, The front of the Houſe is or- 
namented with a handſome portico ſupported by eight co- 
lumns, having a flight of ſteps on each ſid: defended by ba- 
luſtrades. The waterials were brought from rhe Mairfield 
Quarry near the upper end of the parith, The roof is co- 
vered with lead, and a row of vaſes are placed on the top, 
In the Houſe are a good number of Roman antiquities cut 
in ſtone, part of which were brought from a Roman camp at 
Netherby, and ſome from Graham's Dyke. —The front of 
the offices lies nearly diagonally to, at the diſtance of 280 

feet 


ſiding proprietor of Spittal, of the name of Oſwald, was acci- 
dentally ſhot in the back by his ſervant. who was following him 
to Slipper Field Loch, for the purpoſe of killing wild ducks. 
W h-n the houſe of Pennycuick was building, Adrian Watkens, 
the King's printer, and another gentleman, had gone up on the 
Lord's day to ſee how far the work was advanced, and on the'r 
return, were both ſtruck by lightning to the ground ; Adrian 
mortally, but the other recovered. On the 21ſt of July 1789, 
a woman ſitting by the fire with a child in her arms, at her 
breaſt, was ſtruck dead by lightning; the child, having received 
no injury, is ſtill alive. This happened on the ſame day that the 
thunder broke on the ſchoolhouſe at Gladeſmuir, hurt the mal: 
ter, and killed ſome of the children, and, according to report, 
juſt at the ſame time. There have been two inſtances of ſul- 
cide within 2 2 years. 
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ter from, the Houſe. They form a large ſquare, with a 
aſlic portico and elegant ſpire, with a clock in front; and, 
whind them, to anſwer the purpoſe of a pigeon-houſe, is an 
and repreſentation of the celebrated Roman temple called 
inhur's Oven, To the weſtward, and above the level of 
he Houſe, is another large piece of water well ſtocked with 
nrious kinds of fiſh. A round tower, placed on a conic 
minence in front, is ſeen at a great diſtance. On the op- 
wlite fide of the river, facing the S. an obeliſk is raiſed at 
he end of an avenue on the top of the bank, to the memory 
Allan Ramſay the famous Scotch Poet.—The approach to- 
nrd the village from the tower, anciently called Terregles, 
lng the northern declivity to the river, exhibits one of the 
noſt luxuriant and ſtriking ſcenes any where to be ſeen. 
About one eighth of a mile above the garden, a timber bridge 
krmerly croſſed the river, at the 8. end of which is the en- 
j into a ſubterranean paſſage, called Hurly Cove, 49 yards 
Ing, 7 feet high, and 6 feet broad; in the middle of which, 
mthe W. ſide, is a dark cell with ſeats cut round, capable 
if containing 6 or 8 people, the whole being cut out of the 
lid rock in 1742. At the S. end are the remains of a 
ſmall ſummer-houſe, where was a little kitchen and dining 
wm; and in the front is a pond ſtored with perch and trout; 
The large plantations of trees of various kinds, in ſummer, 
frm a moſt beautiful amphitheatre *. 


Climate, 


Ne Hall, about three miles above Pennycuick on the 
kme ſide of the river, was, in 1529, in poſſeſſion of a family of 
de name of Crichtoun. In 1646, it belonged to Dr Pennycuick, 


eived WW vio was alſo proprietor of Romanno, and is noticed in his 
t the works, In 1702, it paſſed from him to Mr Oliphant, by whom 
mal- i was the following year transferred to Sir David Forbes, from 
Port, Bi hom it went to Mr John Forbes brother to Duncan Forbes of 


Lullodenz an apartment, uſually occupied by this gentleman 
When Lord Advocate, being (till known by the name of the Ad- 
| | vocate's 
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Climate, Mineral, Sc. The changes of weather are often 
ſudden and violent; the winters are ſevere, and the air is 


keen 


vocate's Room. While inhabited by the Crichtouns. it was an 
regular caſtle, and with its appendages covered the whole 
breadth of the point on which it ſtands, formed by a deep re. 
ceſs on either fide running up towasds the hills from the glen 
behind: The ground floor in the front of the preſent building 
wade a part of one of its towers; it is arched above with ſlits 
ſor defence on every ſide, and its wall is fo ſtrong as in one 
place to have a cloſet cut out of its thickneſs. On the N. over- 
hanging the eaſtern receſs, through which deſcends a rivulet, 
ſome vaults are left underneath the remains of a ſmall round 
rower, and over the Weltern, which is dry, was the chapel and 
priſon, which laſt is ſtill remembered to have been uſed for re- 
fractory coalſiers.— In the time of Dr Pennycuick, ſome parties 
from General Monk's army are reported to have been detach 
ed to this neighbourhood, and diſtinguiſhed a ſtream that en- 
ters the glen in ſeveral conſiderable falls about a mile to the E. 
It is known by the name of Monkſburn ; the hill from which it 
deſcends: by, this tradition, was from hence called Monk's Rigg 
and the glade, through which the Eſk winds at its mutt 
Monk's — A little below this, ſurrounded with riſing 
knolts, and on three of its ſides by the wooded banks of the ri- 
ver ſweeping round far beneath, is a clear and deep lake with- 
out any viſible ſupply or outlet. At the meeting of two glen 
farther up, and to the S. of Monkſburn, is a ſingalar rock, re- 
fembling a tower, called the Harbour Craig, on which arc 
rudely carved a number of names and dates correſponding to 
the time of the Commonwealth, ſaid to have been the work of 
ſome of the Coyenanters who took ſhelter about it. The build 
ing ſeems to have remained unaltered till the time of Mr For- 
bes, when moſt of the old caſtle was pulled down, and the pre- 
ſent double Houſe erected in its ſtead in imitation of the Houle 
of Culloden. What makes theſe particulars very intereſting, is 
that at this time the place was diltinguiſhed by being choſen tor 
the ſcenes of the celebrated paſtoral comedy of the Gentle Shep- 
herd. White I paſfed my infancy at New Hall,” ſays Mr Tyt- 
© ter in his edition of King James's Poems, near Pentland 
Hills, where the ſcenes of this paſtoral poem were laid, the lea 
of Mr Forbes, and the reſort of many of the literati at that 
* time, I well remember to have heard Ramſay recite, as h. 
oven production, different ſcenes of the Gentle Shepherd, par 
* ticularly the two firſt, before it was printed. I believe! 
© honoorabie 
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zen and piercing, with few of thoſe thick fogs from the E. 
hat are ſo troubleſome and unwholeſome on the coaſt. OF 
lte, however, the winters have been uncommonly mild, but 
he ſummers have been cold, ſhort, and unprolific. There 
x not much rain through the year, but when it does fall it 
generally in heavy ſhowers, At 12 noon, 5th September 
1788, Farenheit's thermometer roſe to 730 in the ſhade, 
nd 80® in the ſun at New Hall. In the higher parts of the 
priſh the crops. are precarious, and the graſs luxuriant, ſo 
that it is chiefly adapted for paſture. There are plenty of 
xat and coal, throughout the whole parith, for fuel. Above 
Monkſburn, where there is a particular kind of freeſtone re- 
knbling petuntle, there is abundance of lime, grauite, iron, 
ud freeſtone intermixed with ſtrata of clay, clay marl, gra- 


vel, 


' honourable friend Sir James Clerk of P-nnycnick, where Ram- 
i ay frequently reſided, and who, 1 know, is poſſeſſed of ſeveral 
' original poems compoled by him, can give the tame teſti mo- 
ny. The hollow, beyond a place called Mary's Bower, where 
the Eſk forms a line or fall, is named the How Burn; and, with 
is bathing pool and ſcenery, coincides exactly with the deſcrip» 
bon of Habbie's How; in all probability a cottager of that 
tame had his hut there at that time. The grounds beyond to 
the weſtward called Carlops, a contraction for Carline's Loups, 


now a part of the ſime eſtate, were ſuppoſed once to have been 
the reſidence of a Carline or witch, who lived in a dell at the 


ſoot of the Carlops Hill, where a village is now begun near a 
paſs between two conic rocks: From the oppolite points of which 
le was often obſerved at nights, by the frightened and diſorder- 
ed eye of ſuperſtition and ignorance, leaping and friſking acrofs 
the entrance. This tradition with the dell or gien, to the N. 
of the ſuppoſed witch's hut, coincides with, and probably gave 
nſe to, another , part of the ſtory. From theſe circumitances, 
ad the manners, employments, and dreis, of the old inhabi- 
ants, the title of the former proprietor, the ſhelter given to the 
Covenanters before the Reſtoration, the number of glens, 
treams, rocks, and caſcades, together with the verdure and 
beauty of the neighbouring hills, the reader may eaſily trace, 
vith few alterations, almoſt all the incidents and paſtoral ſce= 
atry of that beautiful poem. 
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vel, and ſand; and in the Carlops Hill have been found 
ſmall quantities of lead and iron ore. Some of the lime cock: MH 
in the upper part of the pariſh are ſo hard and entire as to | 
anſwer the purpoſes of marble, of which, when polithed. they Mi 
make very beautiful ſpecimens, There are alfo tome ſtrata 
of rotten whinſtone, and ſuch as are ſought after for mill. 
ſtones. Chalybeate ſprings are frequent, beſides the mineral 
and petrifying or encruſting ſprings already mentioned. 'l he 
ſtreams afford plenty of trout and ſome eels, and the lake is 
full of perch and pike. In the channel of Monkſburn alone 
are veins of freeſtone, mill-ſtone, coal, clay, ſand, four veins 
of ironſtone, two of limeſtone, gravel, and granite. In a bed 
of clay, above the undermoſt lime rock, were found ſeveral 
entire petrified ſhells, reſembling the mytilus anatinus ; and in 
a ſtratum of limeſtone up the Eſk at the How Lin, ſome 
pieces of petrified wood with imperfect ſpecimens of the my 
and helix of Linnaeus, Several figured ſtones, ſuch as thoſe 
deſcribed in the account of Blantyre, have preſented them- 
ſelves both in the common freeſtone and that like petuntſe; 
they are ſomewhat cylindrical, either with regular rows of 
equidiſtant and alternate pits, or with net-work raiſed like 
the coat of a melon : The ſurrounding caſe of ſtone is the ſame 
in ſubſtance, and bears a ſimilar impreſſion reverſed. When 
taken out of this mould many of them reſemble in colour, 
ſhape, and ſurface, a piece of dead pine tree after tac leaves Wi” 
have dropt. One ſpecimen of freeſtone, about a toot ſquare, 
was lately diſcovered on the banks of the river with irregu- bh 
lar net-work, interſperſed with round, oblong, and pointed 
projections, all over one ot its ſides, on a general view, hav- 
ing the appearance of coarſe or blunted repreſentations, in re- 
lief, of branches with leaves and fruit upon them. The 
other ſide is flat and ſmooth, and it ſeems to have made 2 


part of a ſtratum of freeſtone. It is about an inch thick; and 
; Ke . der 
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he raiſed work appears to have been occaſioned by the i im- 
reſſions made by ſome ſubſtances above it. 
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Miſcellaneous Obſervations, —On the N. fide of the Linton 
wd, on an Eminence between it and the hills about the 10th 
nile ttone from Edinburgh, are the remains of an oval camp 
0 by 67 yards within, incloſing a number of tumuli 11 yards 
ach in diameter. It has three entries, one to the W. and 
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* me on each fide to the N. and S. but none at the end to the 1 
e i - The N. entrance is 6 and the other two 4 yards each in "i 
bh. It is encompaſſed by two ditches, each 4 yards wide, i 
W jth a mound of 6 yards in breadth between them; and the 4 bl. j 
nme it uſually gets among the country people is the Caſtle. is A 
| in There is a ſimilar encampment at the fide of the Harkin- A 1 
me bun within the woods of Pennycuick. They are probably . 5 | 
na o Britiſh origin, conſtructed either for the protection of i b g 
oſe ale or for defence in war. In Tweeddale ſuch entrench- | 
m. rents, of which there are ſeveral of various dimenſions, are | 
ſe; known by the appellation of Rings. 

of From inatrention to the nnevenneſs of the ſurface, the 

ke unpike roads are full of pulls, and are extremely fatiguing 

0 nd irk{ome to travellers; the bye roads are alſo few, and in 

3 ery bad re pair. The great objection to the old roads, are, 

ur, kat they are ill conducted, ill made, and narrow. To every 

er perſon of ſenſe it muſt appear obvious, that till a road is ren- 

re, (red ealy and acceſſible, it would be abſurd and fooliſh in 

u- the extreme to waſte and ſquander the money of the public 

ed mM improvements, which would be comparatively of little 

1 conſequence ; the firſt object, therefore, ought to be to re- 

* nove the pulls, and flatren the road as much as poſſible, ſo as to 

he tender travelling eaſy and expcdinous, then to make and 

» 2 Keep it in repair, and laſt of all to make it wide and hand- 

ad eme. When the road is finiſhed acroſs the hills, one of the 


moſt 
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moſt delightful ſhort rides in this country will be from Er 
burgh to Dalkeith by Invereſk, up the North if& to f 
head of this pariſh, acroſs the Pentland Hills by Bavely 
and down the Water of Leith; or, for an excurſion of ſom 
days, from Pennycuick to Lanark by Carnwath, down th 
Clyde by the new tract to Glaſgow, from thence to Stirling 
by Loch Lomond, and down by the Forth and Hopetot 
Houle back to Edinburgh. 

The people are of various ſiaes. They are like thoſe of oth 
pariſhes, many of them good, and ſome of them bad 
murmuring diſcontented ſpirit, and diſpoſition to cenſur 
public meaſures, both in church and ſtate, too often appears 
Formerly. when a perſon deſired a neighbour to do any littl 
favour for him, it was uſual to promiſe him a pint of ie, but 
now it is, I will give a half mutchkin, meaning hi), 
potion deſtruQtive to morals and health; for when they en 
gage they often proceed to a much greater length. 

Within theſe twenty years paſt there has been a very great 
alteration both in their dreſs and food. The young pec 
ple eſpecially are very expenſive as to articles of clothes. 
| There is now more fleſh meat eat here in one week than was 
formerly in fix months; and tea, that very expenſive article, 


is frequently drunk even amongſt the loweſt of the people. 


Con 


of Kirkconnel. 


NUMBER XXXI. 
PARISH OF KIRKCONNEL*®, 


(County and Synod of Dumfries. —Preſbytery of Pen. 
Pont. 


— — —ññßx] 
By the Reverend Mr Joux RonekTSON, Miniſter. 


Origin of the Name. 


the firſt kirk + erected in it, as either built by Ronald 


Connel, commonly called St Connel, or named in honour of 
him, 


This Account had the following Introduction prefixed to 
t; and Mr Robertſon having inſiſted either to have his Ac- 
wunt returned, or the following obſervations printed with it; 
uthe one could not be complied with, it was neceſſary to obey 
lis injunctions in regard to the other. 


Ge INTRODUCTION, 
Fulcrum eſt benefacere reipublicae; etiam benedicere, haud alſurdum 
. —— SALLUST. 
To combine with the pleaſure of novelty and variety, the ſo- 
id ſatisfaction of authentic inforuiation and public utility; to 
M- contrive 


ln the Teutonic, it is #irche; in Dutch, kerke ; and in Sax. 

Mn, tirke; all evidently from the Greek, Kew Oixes, the houſe 

if the Lord. So that the word, 4irk, is in reality much more 

egitimate and obvious in its meaning than church, which is no- 

Wng elſe but an unnatural and barbarous corruption of the ori- 
aal word 4:74. 
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him, whoſe tomb-ſone is ſaid to be lying ſome where on th 
top of -Glenwhurry-hill, a foot or more beneath the ſurface 


contrive the beſt, but hitherto unſuggeſted, at leaſt unattempted 
method of acquiring a full and accurate knowledge of the in 
ternal ſtate of this country; and thereby to wake the dorman 
principles, and direct the benign operations of philanthropy ane 
genuine patriotiſm, is a circumſtance that does infinite credit tg 
the character of that author, who firſt ſet on foot, and ha 
taken on himſelf, the trouble of publiſhing theſe Statiſtical In 
veſtigations.Conſonant to this ſingular Felicity of contrivance 
and excellence of deſign, are the ardour, and aſſiduity, exerted 
in conducting the execution, and haſtening on the completion 
of the plan propoſed. | 
As congenial to minds of this amiable and beneficent diſpoſi 
tion, the Clergy of Scotland muſt enjoy a proportionate degree 
of pleaſure, the more they have it in their power, to aflilt j 
carrying on ſo arduous and laudable an undertaking. Upon the 
ſame principle, where materials of inſtructive and entertaining 
information are wanting, or few, or of ſmall importance by the 
rule of contraries, we cannot but feel a ſimilar proportion of 
painſul mortification. To this may be added, that, to an eſſayiſt, 
in hiſtory or topography, the influence of this kind ot penury is 
equally inauſpicious and depreſſing, as that of the pecuniary for 
in common life; of which, to this purpoſe, Plaurus, I think, 
ſomewhere ſays : 


In extrema inopia conſiitutis, baud facile q emergere » 


Which ſentence the Satyriſt has turned into the following hera. 
meter: 


Haud facile emergunt, quorum virtutibus ob/iat 
Res anguſia domi. JuvENAL. 


Where poverty ſpreads out her night, 
How hard 's th' attempt to riſe to light! 
How can the mind exert her pow'rs, 
Where want in chilling horrors lours ! 


Nor yet is either abundance, or equality, to be always expefted, 
in the one caſe more than in the other. No; far from it. By 
the uniform and univerſal deſtination and arrangement of Pro. 


vidence, there is a wide and evident diftgrence of powers and 
advantages 
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| 3 or 4 miles from the high road. From the name of 
tis pariſh, the firname £Krkconnel unqueſtionably originates, 
wich ſuggeſts another very probable concluſion, that the 
thief of that family was, in old times, proprietor. of the whole 


n th 


27 greateſt part of this pariſh, This ſuppoſition is not a 
mau | little 


jantages, both mental and corporeal, among mankind. From 
ts natural and neceſſary difference ariſes, and muſt ariſe, a 


The ſame thing will reſult even from the general inequality of 
ination, ſoil, and climate. Nor can any one need to be told, 
bw much both the natural and political ſtate of one country, 
ud of one part of the ſame country, will ww} from that of an- 


bote, nay even from itſelf, at different periods of time, and in 
12 he common courſe of human affairs.— Hence, too, as to ſub- 
1K! 


as of detail and deſcription, as well as articles of produce, 
dere will always be found an equally remarkable diverſity; to 


ning web, in both caſes, the poet's obſervation may well enough be 
* wpoſed very aptly to allude, in this line: 
n 0 
a Nee vero terrae ferre omnes omnia poſſunt. VirG. 
18 
ſort Not ev'ry ſoil can ev'ry produce yield, 
ink, Nor is each ſpat we tread, a claſſic field. 


Br leſs is it to be thought, that the remote, wild, mountainous 

arts of a northern country, ſuch as Scotland, can furniſh much 

bemploy the pencil of the artiſt, or enrich the page of hiſtory. 
x2- ech is the unfavourable ſituation of the preſent writer. The 
ted, within his province, lies much retired from public life; 
ras formerly almoſt inacceſſible, and very little meliorated by 
ulture and improvement; and contains few ſcenes or objects, 
kn monuments of facts or events, any way ſtriking or intereſt- 
ag, either for landſcape painting, or entertaining narrative -— 
thus circumſtanced, he cannot but feel and regret the diſadvan- 
aye of ſuch a ſituation, Yet, loth to decline the taſk which 
fils to his ſhare, he readily recurs to the old approved maxim, 
u the words of the poet: 


Ut defint vires, tamen eft laudanda voluntas.——— Ovid. 


With each defect, the will acceptance claims; _ 
Which candour gives, when peeviſh humour blames. 


oreſpondent diverſity of property, rank, and power, in ſociety. 
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little confirmed by the conſideration, that there are lands, My: ri 
different pariſhes of this ſhire and its vicinity, named Xu ik of 
connel, doubtleſs from the fame family, Of the lands thu gut! 
named, the moſt conſiderable is, the eſtate of Kirkconnel, M nt 
the pariſh of Troqueer, and ftewartry of Galloway, Thy goſpe 


' Proprietor of this eſtate was formerly Kirkconnel of that Ik 
but afterwards Maxwell of Kirkconnel, in conſequence of 
marriage, between the heireſs and a gentleman who was 
branch of the Nithſdale family *. 


Form, Extent, Surface, Hills, &c.—The form of the pariſh 
is pretty regular: Its breadth, along the great road fror 
weſt to ealt, is between 7 and 8 miles; and its length, from 
north to ſouth, between 10 and 14 miles. Almoſt parallel 
with the high road, and 3 or 4 miles from it, on the nortl 
fide, there is a continued range of hills irregularly formed 
and of conſiderable height, which run the whole length of 
the pariſh, from eaſt to weſt; where they are connected with 
Cor/encone, in the pariſh of New Cumnock, a higher hill 
than any of them, which terminates the range on that fide. 


Theſe hills are moſtly green; and on the north fide extend ud 
into high, cold, ſwampy ground, or a continuation of irregu- fun 
lar hills, covered with graſs and heath, and interſperſed with i 
narrow valleys, deep glens, and winding rivulets. From the the 
baſe of the above range, on the ſouth fide, there is an exten - the: 
five and pretty gradual declivity, in fome places interrupted WM the 
with large flats and deep hollows, and ſtretching down to joc 
the WW to 

#6 ; | | Th 
The writer of this article has only to add, that the ſmall 38 


trouble of this inveſtigation is ſufficiently repaid, by the plea- 
ture of diſcovering, on ſuch eaſy and evident principles, an an- det 
cient relation between a favourite pariſh and a very reſpectable Bil bl 
family ; eſpecially the preſent repreſentative of it, whoſe amiable 1 
character and accompliſhments would reflect honour upon any 
pariſh, or any country. 
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„ river Nith, a little below the high way, On the other 
Þ of this river, the ground riſes to a ſtill greater height, and 
nuch wider extent, towards another range of far more 
ant hills, the tops of which form the termination of the 
poſpect on the ſouth. | | 


(limate, Soil, Cultivation, Cattle, and Produce. From the 
trated fituation of the pariſh, and the number and height 
# its hills, the air is naturally moiſt and cold; ſometimes 
joſty early in harveſt, and late in the ſpring ; yet generally 
ure, owing to the declivity of the ground, the rapidity of 
he rivers and brooks, and the frequency of freſh breezes 
ad high winds. As in other parts of the country, the ſoil 
kre is much diverſified ; conſiſting of light gravelly mould, 
um, clay, moſs, and a mixture of moſs and clay; and in 
xneral it is cold, marſhy, and deep. There are above 600 
xres in tillage. Light lande is tilled with the Engliſh plough 
un by two horſes, and deep land with the Scottiſh plough 
inwn by four horſes. The mofly land requires to be very 
arly ploughed. Seed time begins about the end of March, 
nd harveſt work in the end of Auguſt. Except two or three 
kms from 40 l. down to 301 of rent, and the like number 
a (till ſmaller value, there are none entirely corn farms in 
he pariſh; the reſt bring ſtocked with ſheep, and all of 


them with a proportion of black cattle. The number of 


the former will be about 13000; and of the latter above 
oo, old and young. The beſt fort of ſheep weigh from 50 
to 60 lib. and the ſmaller kind from 38 to 45 lib, or more. 


The rate of laying, or ſinearing them, is, 6 lib. of butter with 


Scotch pints of tar for each ſcore, which yield annually 
tween 50 and 60 lib. of wool. The beſt kind of wool is 


lold for 88. ber ſtone, and the inferior ſort for 5 s. or upwards, 
to bs, 6d, The grain and roots, chiefly cultivated here, are 


oats, 
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oats, bear, and potatoes, with a ſmall quantity of peaſe, ry 
graſs, clover, and flax. Sefdom, however, do the cron 
though apparently ſtrong and heavy, come to perfection 
owing to the high winds, froſts, and mildews, to which th 
pariſh is very much ſubject, 'The unconfined wandering « 
ſheep, and other cattle, in the winter time, is a ſtrong chec 
to the ſowing of much rye-graſs and clover; Nor is th 
cultivation of lint leſs diſcouraged, by the careleſs or diſhc 
neſt management of it at the lint-mill; the quantity returnei 

uſually bearing ſo ſmall a proportion to what has been ſenl en 
thither, as to exceed all belief, and in ſome inſtances to 
perfectly ſhameful, and to carry the appearance of jeſt, banter 
or inſult, as well as of fraud and plunder. This, however, by 
no means alludes to the lint-mill at Morton, ain 


thou! 
th w 
bremer 


Four, 
moled 


Improvements and Diſadvantages, —Within theſe 20 years 
agriculture has been carried on here to a much greater extent 
than formerly, by means of lime brought from a quarry, be 
longing to the Earl of Dumfries, about ; miles from the cen 
ter of this pariſh, At preſent, however, it ſeems to be much 
on the decline, For moſt of the land capable of improve 
ment has been limed, and will not fo well admit of a repeated 
operation in that way, except where the ſoil is dry, and af- 
ter a crop of turnips or potatoes. The ſtruggle, too, with 
an unfriendly climate ſtill ſubſiſts; though no doubt it might 
be greatly diminiſhed by means of ditches, quick-ſet hedges, 
and broad belts of planted wood, at convenient diſtances, and 
in a proper direction; as it is uſually obſerved that, under 
this kind of ſhelter, even the froſt makes no impreſſion, when, 
in expoſed ſituations, juicy plants are quite blaſted all around. 
Yet, effectual and valuable as this ſpecies of improve nent 
would certainly be found, it is more than can be expected 
from tenants, whoſe leaſes exten no farther than 19 years3 

| without 
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hout an adequate allowance for the labour and expence, 
ih which it would be attended. But the greateſt diſcour- 
ment of all is, the exorbitant advance upon the price of 
our, particularly ſervants wages, which in general are now 
led, beyond what they were within the above period: 
pecially, as this is connected with a nearly finiilar riſe in 
price of horſes, huſbandry utenſils, artificers work, and 
aring apparel; to ſay nothing of impoſts for revenue and 
ads, the riſe of rents, and the expenſive difference in the 
rent ſtile of living “. 

Minerals. 


* All this muſt bear very hard upon the corn-farmer, and at 
us quite overpower all his efforts in the unequal conflict; con- 
kring too that the price of grain is at this day much the 
me that it was 20 or 30 years ago. Thus circumſtanced, how 
an he but ſink down under the incumbent weight of ſuch a 
undination of diſcouragement from every quarter? And if he 


me? For, ſuppoling matters to go on in this train, the con. 
kvence is obvious : Agriculture mult fall into decay, how far 
pone can tell; the country will turn wild and barren, will be 
klolated and depopulated; grain become ſcarce, and rife in 
ice beyond the reach of thoſe who cannot work, or are not 


ted reſs. What elſe is to be expected, when the very money, 
kd by the farmer and others, for ſtatute labour and at toll-bars, 
employed againſt him to augment his hardſhips, by being 
ith WWwihty held out in tempting offers to his ſervants and labour- 
out WM” to entice them from his work, and induce them to go to 
te making and repairing of the great roads; eſpecially, when 

zes, We mineries, founderies, and the like great works, above all the 
ind oon manufactures, all around, particularly in the weſt, have 
ſept the country quite bare of hands, and ſeem as it they 
ould till keep it in the ſame ſituation? For not only ſervants 
on, ad labourers, but likewiſe mechanics, of all forts, are now re- 
id, Wiſhing their reſpective occupations, and betaking themſelves 
v different departments in the cotton manufacture, or are em- 
oed in hawking, 
sj fer employments, in favour of a particular branch of buſineſs, 
ko remarkable, and ſo very ſingular, that it may well be queſ. 
tioned, 


W, how can the landed proprietor ſtand, or the neceſſitous poor 


mployed; and the kingdom at large be reduced to want and 


4 or otherwiſe extending, the ſale of its vari- 
e W articles all over the country. This general deſertion of 
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Minerals, —It is ſaid, that there are ſymptoms of lead 
Glenwhurry Cleugh, Bankhead-hill, and the other hills t. 


Ward 


tioned, whether in any age or nation there has ever before ; 
curred any thing like it. It is true, indeed, every kind of man 
facture is in ſo far valuable, as it contributes to the extenſion 
commerce, produces the conveniencies of live, furniſhes emplo 
ment to the labouring poor, and bids fair to be permanent 
but it is rather unfortunate, when one ſort happens to interf 
with the intereſt of another; ſtill more, when it detaches t 
public attention from others of equal or greater importance 
the community, or proves a waſting drain to that proportic 
of manual labour, which is neceſſary to the very exiſtence « 
thoſe of a more intereſting nature; ſuch as, in the preſent caſ 
agriculture, and the woollen manufacture, of all others the mo 
important to this country. The ſuperior importance of ag 
culture is obvious at firſt view. It produces a very great ade 
tion to the beauty and value of the country; rears a health 
race of men for its defence ; ſecures plenty of proviſions for it 
inhabitants; and prevents all that anxiety, diſtreſs, and cal 
mity, that uſually attend too much dependence on a foreign mat 
ket, This laſt mentioned circumſtance claims the moſt ferio 
conſideration, as nothing can be more vain than to amuſe 
with falſe comfort, by turning our attention to other countrie 
for relief, in caſe of need, ſuch as the preſent ſtate of agricu 
ture in Scotland ſeems too ſtrongly to preſage; becauſe nothing 
can be more precarious, deluſive, and dangerous to any pec 
ple, eſpecially in an inſular ſituation, than ſuch dependence. 
Next to agriculture, the woollen manufacture juſtly demands 
Place, in the ſcale of national importance. Without wading it 
to the depths of commercial and political diſcuſſion on the ut 
ject, or even noticing that partiality in favour of any ſtaple com 
modity of our own country, which is ſo natural and allowabl 
in itſelf, and due from every Briton ; it is enough to obſerve 
that wool, the produce of the very ſpot where we live, is n0 
liable to any of thoſe diſaſtrous or adverſe accidents, which ar 
ſo much connected with the importation of foreign materials 
eſpecially, at a great diſtance ; and which may plunge the prin 
cipal adventurer in diſappointment and diſtreſs, and leave thi 
operative manufacturer entirely idle, at a time too, when hi 
need may be greateſt, and he utterly unable to turn himſelf tc 
any other employment. Nor is wool leſs beneficial to the weav 
er, than ſafe and encouraging to the manufacturer. Founded 


in nature, the celebrated old chemiſl's opinion will always be 
| confirmec 
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nds Crawick; and limeſtone in Fingland, and one conti- 
med maſs of lime rock in the Glenmucleugh Hills, and in 
Glenwhurry 


:nfirmed by experience, eſpecially in northern climates, that 
vol, an animal production, is much more congenial and ſuit- 
dle to the human frame, than any vegetable material whatever, 
ar the purpoſe of cloathing. For, in fact, it is much warmer 
ud more ſubſtantial, than any of the uſual exotic articles of appa- 
x; and therefore much better adapted to promote perſpiration, 
ad prevent thoſe ſudden obſtructions of it, from which proceed 
moſt of the maladies with which mankind are ſo much afflicted. 
In ſhort, woollen cloth is the only proper wear tor this cold cli- 
nate; eſpecially, to thoſe who are employed in the labours 
o the field, or are any way expoſed to the viciſſitudes of the 
weather; at the ſame time that it is always at hand, more eaſily 
purchaſed, and in many reſpects far leſs expenſive, than thoſe 
ganifold variegated ſhreds of {oppiſh finery that are juſt now, 
ery where, ſo much in vogue. 

Hence it would ſeem not unnatural to ſuppoſe, that to the 
modern paſſion for this light flimſy, airy dreſs, fo prevalent 
among all ranks, fo unſuitable to the conſtitutions of all, and 
to the occupations and the funds of molt, particularly of the 
poorer ſort, may be aſcribed no ſmall ſhare of the equally com- 
mon prevalence of colds, fevers, rheumatiſms, aſthmas, conſump- 
tions, and perhaps too much of what is the worlt diſeaſe of all, 
the amor ſceleratus habendi. This, too, is not a little Rimulated by 
de uſual attendant of gaudy attire, a violent predilection for 
apenlive amuſements, and the various haunts of levity, diſſipa- 
ton, and prodigality. To the rich themſelves, habits of this 
fort are ſufficiently pernicious; but to the inferior ranks of life 
key are big with miſchief and ruin. For theſe habits enfeeble 

ir powers, engroſs their attention, unfit them tor the duties 
a their ſtation, impair or extinguiſh the influence of thoſe princi- 
ples and qualities, that are neceſſary to conciliate favour, eſteem, 
and confidence, in any department of buſineſs, and deſtroy the 
means of ſupplying, not merely the fantaſtical wants of their own 
creating, but even thoſe that are much more natural, unavoid- 
able, and intereſting. | 
| To apply theſe remarks to the ſubject, from which we have a 
little digrefſed, in proportion as a taſte for finery and profuſion 
predominates, among thoſe employed in ſervice or rural labour, 
t muſt operate more than they may be aware, both to their 
*n detriment, and that of ſociety ; particularly, as it tends to 


er. X. 3 K render 
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Glenwhurry Hill, into the Cleugh, and round towards Pe 
-breck ; whence it would ſeem, that the ſpar found in thi 


Cleug 


(let 


render them leſs attentive, obliging, and uſeful ; to deter the 
from marriage, by waſting thofe funds, that might be a conſid 
erable aid in maintaining a family, when they ſhould be married 
to deprive them of an independent reſource, in caſe of any un 
fortunate accident, or in the time of ſickneſs, or under the frail 
ties of old age; and to put it out of their power to exert and 


gratify ſome of the beſt principles, and feelings of the huma 1 
heart, by contributing to the relief and ſupport of their age hea 
parents, in ſimilat circumſtances of bodily infirmity, diſeaſe, and ſo 
diſtreſs; in ſhort, as it tends to arnihilate all the advantages ww" 
reſulting from the raiſed price of their ſervice and labour. TH 
this is too often realiſed, needs rather to be regretted than proy be 
ed; eſpecially, in the caſe of females of the above denomination 0 
in ſo much, that the cotton and ſilk manufacturers, and the ven ſup 
ders of their goods, are generally ſuppoſed to be the only gain 1 
ers, by the preſent high advance of wages. No matter, the i ſor 
luſion goes on; the woollen manufacture is almoſt annihilated; ſuf 
the farmer ſuffers, agriculture declines apace, ſome have reduce * 
their tillage to one half, others to a third of its former extent 
and others have given it up altogether. Should this courſ: 4 
prevail, the probable conſequences, as has been noticed, behove 
to be fatal to the country, which may God prevent. Buff,. 
in ordinary caſes miracles are not io be expected. Means multi . 
be uſed. Theſe need hardly be ſpecified. They will readily ul 
occur to thoſe whoſe province it is to deviſe, and who have it 

in their power to adminiſter the relief that is ſo much wanted. 7 
Only, in general, it would certainly be of no ſinall ſervice o © 
the country, were the hint, given about 50 years ago by the 1 
amiable and elegant SuEXs TONE, properly improved. Strongly * 
impreſſed with what he then beheld, and preſageful, as it would Y 


ſeem, of ſtill worſe to come, by the above abſurd and ruinous 
ſyſtem; his gentle but nobly zealous Muſe could not refrain from ha 
venting her plaintive patriotic ſorrow, in theſe and the like pa- 


thetic (trains, which may now too well be reſumed with redoub- ; 
led energy: | : 
| m. 
Will no bright maid, by worth, by titles known, . 
Give the rich growth of Britiſb hills to fame? a 

And let her charms and her example own, Wy 


That virtve's dreſs, and beauty s are the ſame ? 


wil 
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Clevugh has come from the ſide oppoſite to the lime rock. 
zut none of theſe mines or rocks have ever been wrought, 
or 


Pe 
n this 
leugh 


the 
onſid 
rried 
un 
frail 
t and 
uma! 
ape 
e, and 
tages 
That 
proy 
ition 
ven 
gain 
he il 
ated; 
luce 
tent, 


Will no fam'd chief ſupport this generous maid ? 
Once more the patriot's arduous path reſume ? 

And, comely from his native plains array'd, 
Speak future glory to the BRITISH Loom? 


To what is here ſuggeſted, with every advantage of poetical 
beauty and patriotic ardour, may be added, that every other aid 
ſhould be given towards the revival of the woollen manufac- 
ture in Scotland. With reſpect to farmers, every tax or public 
impoſt, that bears hard upon them, or the labouring poor, ſhould 
he removed or mitigated, Some method too, that may be judg- 
ed conſiſtent with equity and humanity, ſhould be adopted, to 
ſupply the preſent ſcarcity of hands, a much more formidable 
gil than all the exorbitance of price for rural labour. In- 
formed of our ſituation, tranſmarine ſtrangers, many of them 
ſufficiently exceptionable, have flocked hither, profeſſedly in 
queſt of employment, but very little to the advantage of the 
country. Much better, ſurely, would it have been, to have 
employed the military in making the great roads, which has 


hon often been done formerly; and to have allowed them proper 
Bull wages for their work: Or, to have got a competent number of 
el cur own ſober, temperate, hardy, countrymen from the North; 
adi which means the ſpirit of emigration, in that quarter, would 
vet fave been much abated ; the buſineſs of great works, and eve- 
ted. n kind of manufacture carried on, without any detrimental in- 
ee to terference with each other; and much of the inconvenience, at- 


; the fading the unreſtrained influx, and the indiſcriminate admiſ- 
ogly hon of unknown characters, prevented. 
ould That a meaſure, ſo obvious and eaſy in itſelf, and ſo directly 
nous! {ending to public utility, ſhould have been ſo long and ſo much 
rom overlooked, is truly ſurpriſing, and perfectly unaccountable ;—L 
pa. had almoſt ſaid, inexcuſable. At laſt, indeed, there occurred an 
ub. incident, that ſerved to excite the tender and generous ſenſibili- 
ties of human nature, into a powerful co-operation with the 
maxims of propriety, expediency, and ſound policy, in favour 
of that part of the ſcheme juſt now ſuggeſted, which relates to 
our fellow citizens, the Highlanders. It was when a conſider- 
able body of that very valuable people were crowding to the 
Weſtern ſhore, in order to emigrate to the other fide of the At- 
Will Cena | lantic, 
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or properly inveſtigated, From Crawick along the run 5 
the river Nith, till near the weſt march, lies the moſt valu 
able part of the coal in this part of the country. Its bed i; 
between 2 and 3 miles broad, and conſiſts of ſeveral ſeams 
ſome of them very deep. One of theſe, at the Cairnbury, i 
the only place in this quarter, that furniſhes that ſort of co; 
which is uſed in working iron. It is carried in carts for 
that purpoſe, to the diſtance of 30 or 40 miles, in different 
directions. In ſeveral places, the coal is covered with blue free 
rock, very fine and hard, that will cut to any ſize or thick. 
nels, and receive a poliſh not ſo gloſsy, but almoſt as ſmooth 
as marble. 


Mineral 


lantic, in purſuit of that encouragement, which, becauſe unno- 
tied to them, they imagined was not to be found in their own 
country, From whatever cauſe, their fituation at this time 
happened to be ſuch, as to attract more than uſual attention 
and compaſſion, Among thote who beheld or heard of thi; 
moving ſcene, an eminent manufacturer, much to his honour, 
exerted and diſtinguiſhed himſelf. This was Ma David Datz 
of Glaſgow, ſaid to be no leſs remarkable for his public and 
private virtues, than for enterpriſe and ſucceſs in the line of 
his buſincfs, who took theſe poor intending emigrants under 
his care, and employed them in his works. On this occaſion, 
too, a SocteTY Was inſtituted in Glaſgow, for PrevenTixG 


EmicrATion., So ſtriking an inſtance of judicious patriotic hu- q 
manity, could hardly fail to be the ſubject of the warmeſt enco- 3 
miums; but ſeems to have been too little regarded and im- Fn 


proved, as an example for imitation ; as no material alteration Wl inc 
ior the better has followed, with reſpe& to the number of uſe- dec 
tul hands, in moſt of the ſouthern parts of the kingdom. To inc 
promote more effectually the beneficial purpoſes of the inſtitution Fo 
juſt now mentioned, or of others ſimilar to it, would it not be bo 
proper, among other things, to publiſh in the newſpapers, or WW a 
tranſmit to every pariſh, a copy of the plan and regulations ad- Wl fr 


opted ? tl 
— — Si. quid noviſſi rectius iſtis, le 
Candidus imperti ; fi non, bis utere mecum. = at 

ol. 
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Mineral Waters. The moſt remarkable mineral ſprings 
tere are, one on the top of the Rig-hill, and another at the 
Rie-burfk The firſt is not wide, but very deep, and of the 
ame quality as the Merkland Spaw in Galloway; and has 
en vſed with much advantage for ſtomachic complaints. 
The other, called Rig-burn Spatu, is well known. By a che- 
nical analy ſis, it has been aſcertained to be the ſame in quali- 
u with the Hartaſield ſpring, near Moffat, but almoſt twice 
s ſtrong. It has. been found very powerful in ſcorbutic caſes, 
d very beneficial in fome ſtomachic ailments. Certain it is, 
w exhilarates the ſpirits, gives an edge to the appetite, and 
xomotes digeſtion. It is collected into two large ſtone ciſ- 
terns; the one neareſt the fountain is covered with an arched 
wol, and kept locked; the other is likewiſe covered with 
ſtrong ſtone flags, and open at the under end, where any that 
ame may be ſerved. This was done about 8 or 9 years ago, 
x the expence of the principal people in this neighbourhood. 
Nothing is charged for the water, which has been ſent 
for, from very diſtant parts of the country, even from Edin- 
urg and Glaſgow ; but it is uſed with moſt advantage on the 
pot“. | 


* 


Population, 


* A ſingular proof of this, and of the efficacy of the waters 
33 an antiſcorbutic, occurred ſeveral years ago in the caſe of an 
Engliſhman, who had been diſmiſſed fipm Carliſle infirmary, as 
incurable, He came in the winter time\, was very poor, depen- 
ded chiefly on the humanity of the people, around, and was but 
differently accommodated, conſidering what his caſe required. 
For, to ſay nothing of other effects of the ſcorbutie habit he la- 
boured under, he was quite emaciated, bowed down, feeble, 
and diſpirited. But after the regular uſe of this water, taken 
tom the ſpring twice or thrice a day, he gradually recruited, 
ll in about 8 weeks time he became quite well, and went away 
lout, lively, and joyous, becauſe of his unexpected and remark- 
idle recovery. 
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Population. Whether the inhabitants of this pariſh we 
formerly (perhaps go or 100 years ago) more numerous, that 
at preſent, cannot now be well aſcertained “; though the 
firmative may fairly enough be preſumed, from the gener 
annexation of 2, 3, or 4, farms into one, and the number « 
ley farms, as they are called, becauſe let to people living a 
a diſtance, or not within the pariſh. Of theſe there are , 


or 10; four of which are rented by extra pariſhioners, No ihe d 
can it but be doubtful, whether the preſumeable decreaſe offi (nll 
population, occaſioned by theſe means? will be made up by the nd, 
acceſſion of the new large village below the church, and 2 

or 3 ſmaller ones near the river Craticth. Be that as it wil. 8M ” 


the preſent amount is near 800 examinable perſons, and the 
number of ſouls in the pariſh about = = 1000 


The return to Dr Webſter in 1755 was only - 80 
Increaſe within theſe 40 years 6 £ - ad 


Language.—That the Gaelic, or Earſe, has in antient 
times been the prevailing language of this part of the coun- 
try, may fairly enough be concluded from the names of dif. 
ferent lands in the pariſh; ſuch as Croctray, Knoclenjig, 


Knockenſiab, 


* Baptiſms are inſerted in the pariſh regiſter, but neither MI 2 
marriages nor deaths, Nor can even the Nw perk of baptiſms vill 
be traced farther back than the year 1742. To form a general 
calculation, it may be obſerved, that about 20 years ago the 
average number of baptiſms, for 3 years, was near 13 each Will © 
year; and that the ſame * for the laſt 3 years, was a- lu 
bout 18. The children of diſſenters are not included, as the 1 
parents decline taking the benefit of the regiſter for that pur- 

poſe, either to avoid paying the uſual ſmall perquiſite to the * 
clerk, or, as is ſuppoſed by moſt people, becauſe it is a part Al 
of their political etiquette, to expreſs in this way their dread of n 
contagion or contamination, from even a parochial record. 

Whether they keep a regiſter of their own, or not, is more than Wl © 
can at preſent be aſcertained. 
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lu lenſtab, Cares, Sc. How long it is ago, fince it ceaſ- 
to be vernacular, cannot be aſcertained ; only, the Engliſh 
koguage is now ſpoken here, as in the reſt of Nithſdale, with 
nliderable purity, excepting chiefly a few old Scotch, or 
ather obſolete Saxon. words, that now and then occur; and 
na plain, eaſy, manly ſtile of pronunciation, without any 
of thoſe grating peculiarities of provincial accent, that mark 
the dialect of ſome of the adjoining counties. With the 
ſna!l exception, of one from England, and another from Ire- 
and, the inhabitants are all natives of Scotland, 


Diſeaſes, &c,—Enjoying the advantage of an open ſitua- 
ton, particularly a long and wide extended ſtrath, which 
forms the principal part of the pariſh, added to other circum- 
fances formerly mentioned, tending to render the air pure 
nd ſalubrious; the people here are in general ſtout and heal- 
hy, and uſually free from epidemical diſtempers. Even 
when thoſe have been raging in the contiguous parts of the 
neighbouring pariſhes, here they have ſcarcely or not at all 
appeared; at leaſt, if they did, it was moſtly in a milder form, 


dif. | 

7 acept in low confined places where the houſes were damp 

* ind ill aired, and accommodation in other reſpects perhaps 
5 


ther unfavourable for the patients. For the ſame reaſon, 
her in part, it is to be feared, that the great increaſe of the 
ms Wl Village, below the church, will be attended with a very ma- 
terial change, as to ſalubrity, in that quarter of the pariſh ; 
ich n the fite of it is low, flat, miry, and partly ſubject to a 
a- WF land flood after heavy rains, eſpecially in the months of au- 
tumn and winter. The diſeaſes moſt common in this pariſh, 
the ae, the rheumatiſm, aſthma, and conſumption, in adults; 
art and the teething fever, the croup, chincough, and ſmall-pox, 
4 in children, Of theſe in children the firſt three, perhaps 
vo the laſt, are greatly mitigated, or prevented, by the ear- 
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ly and conſtant uſe of the Burgundy pitch plaſter, applied bell & | 
tween the blades of the ſhoulders; and the danger of the 
laſt is effectually obviated by inoculation, to which the mo 
{crupulous and prejudiced are now almoſt univerſally recon 
ciled. Only, in ſome caſes, its defign has been defented 
and its credit much injured, either by injudicious praftice 
when the patient has been afflicted with ſome other acutt 


diſorder ; or by the diſcontinuance of proper attention and eite 
medicines, when the diſeaſe has been ſuppoſed at an end, hu „a 
its malignant remains of reſorbed virulent matter, till latent {re 
in the blood, have again broke out in ſome other form, more an 
hoſtile to the conſtitution, and fatal in the iſſue.— A; oil ®* 
other particulars, the generality of the people here are ir ſons 
ſtature from 5 feet 8 inches to 6 feet, or more; and live tc = 
the age of between 60 and go years, and ſome of them longer * 
Empleymente.— From the account already given, it will eas ah 

1y be underſtood, that the people of this pariſh are moſtly far 
mers; conſequently they are generally employed in agriculti * 
and the breeding and management of ſheep and black cattle. # 
| 


Hence their ſervants and horſes are chiefly intended for, and 
conſtantly occupied in, work relating ro theſe various particu- 
lars. So that houſehold ſervants and ſaddle horſes muſt in 
this caſe be much out of the queſtion ; eſpecially as the u- 
nited property of the reſiding heritors (5 or 6 in number) 
would perhaps be too high rated at 1301. per annum, and 
there are only 4 or 5 tenants, each of whom pays above 701. 
of yearly rent. Here the rule of judgment, one would think, 


is ſhort. and ſimple; and yet the report, given in by the tx 
ſurveyor, has for ſeveral years paſt been very erroneous, if we 4 
are to judge by its con/equences, When a little capricious d. 
a 


pot of this kind has fixed the ſtamp of exaction, upon thoſe 
ranks of ſociety whom the law exempts, he may, if he pleal- 


es, 
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6 boaſt of his wonderful ſervices, and plume and bleſs him- 
ell upon his own vaſt official importance; but he muſt be 
fronounced an unfeeling plunderer, and a real enemy to the 
king, to the conſtitution, to the country, and to mankind. 
Nor can it but be regretted, that the preſent eſtabliſhed mode 
of obtaining redreſs pr relief, in ſuch cales, is too troubleſome 
and expenſive; eipecially to country people living at a great 
diſtance from thoſe courts of juſtice, to which appeals and com- 
paints on points of this ſort are competent. Belides ſervants 
hired for the year or half year, there are other hands employ- 
ad in the work of hay and harveſt, either by the day or by 
the piece, i. e. till the particular work of each of theſe ſea- 
ſons is concluded. About 20 years ago, the wages of men fer. 
rants were from 21. 10s. to 3 |. 108. per annum; and of 
women, from 11. 108. to 21. But at preſent the former are 
om 71. 108. to 10 l. and the latter from 31, to 5 l. The 
ther clafles of the inhabitants are: 


far 

tr Merchants - 4 Shoemakers - 3 
le. Ueenced ſellers of ale and Joiner - 0 1 
1 ſpirits - — 8 Wrights and maſons in 
* Bakers - - 2 cottage building, &c. 4 
& in Miller — — 1 Blackſmiths — 6 
* Weavers - - 28 Colliers — - 16 
ber Dyer and clothier = 1 Carters - - 6 
* Tailors - - - 

ol. ; A 

jak; There is no doctor, writer, nor exciſe officer, in this pa- 
15 rſh : Only, ſome perſons of thele denominations, from the 
* neighbouring diſtrifts, now and then make occalional viſits to 


4 this quarter. Nor are there wanting thoſe who are diſpoſed to 
ſar, the more vacancy, and the fewer viſits in any of theſe 
(ways, ſo much the better.“ How? Why? « Becauſe,” con- 

Vol.. X. 31. tinue 
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tinue they, the fewer deaths, the fewer law-ſuits, the feu 
© ſcenes reſembling reynard in the rooſts, and the leſs har 
© to poor cottage-dealers in ſmall goods, (which, for th 
* want of ſome legal punctilio, may be attached with forfe 
ture and penalties, when the indigent vender and his tam 
© ly have more need to be relieved than rifled, ſo much thi 
© better,” To this kind of raillery, gentlemen of the abort 
deſcriptions can no doubt eaſily oppoſe as much argumen 
«and fact, as will ſufficiently ſerve to aſſert their own relpec 
tive profeſſional or official importance, probity, and honour wol 
Leaving this to thoſe of the two laſt denominac ions, at pre 
ſent, and to others, to be as ludicrous, or even ſevere, as the 
pleaſe, with illiterate pretenders to medical ſcience ; ſtill, lay 


ing aſide wanton, unfair ridicule, one may be allowed to ſay Mil"? 
that the want of a thorough bred ſkilful practitioner in me ane 
dicine is certainly a very material diſad vantage to any part oi ber. 
the country. For this reaſon, it is much to be wiſhed, th ine 
there were a fixed ſalary for one properly qualified, in ever mar 


diſtrict, of an extent pr portioned to its ſituation, as ſalu 
brious or the contrary, to the number of its inhabitants, 
and the nature of their employments; at leaſt, in thoſe parts 
which lie at any conſiderable diſtance from towns or large 
villages. 


Manufactures.— On the verge of the pariſh, near Sanqu- 
har, there is an iron-plating forge, erected a good many years 
ago. Its great hammer, (head and haft,) weighs 6 cwt, 
and ſtrikes 170 times, or more, in a minute, by means of a 
wheel 14 feet in diameter, that goes by water. This work 
belongs to a reſpectable ſubſtantial Company, and the bufi- 
neſs of it is carried on to a pretty conſiderable extent. Nor , 
indeed can this, or any other manufacture, eafily tail of ſuc- f 


ceſs, in a ſituation ſo very favourable, as far as plenty of wa- 
| ter, 
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ter, coal, peat, and comparative cheapneſs of proviſions, are 
concerned. Added to theſe advantages, abundance of wool 
n the ſpot and over the whole neighbourhood, muſt render 
z woollen manufacture in this place a moſt eligible ſcheme 
of buſineſs ; yet, till within theſe f-w years, the people here 
em not to have ſufficiently underſtood, or attended to the 
mportance of thoſe local circumſtances, which were capable 
of being ſo much improved, to the advanceinent of their own 
mereſt. During the time excepted, both carpets and plain 
vollen cloth have been manufactured by different hands, in 
the principal village and its vicinity, Much more might, 
nd no doubt would, have been done, had any aid been 
granted from the public funds, ſaid to be intended for the 
acouragement of ſuch undertakings, At preſent, notwith- 
landing, the carpet branch appears to be a little upon the 
increaſe. But the greateſt number of hands have, for ſome 
ine paſt, been employed in weaving muſlin for the cotton 
nanufaCturers in Ayrſhire.—lt is in agitation to eſtabliſh an 
woollen manufacture on a pretty large ſcale; aided by a full 
ſt of carding and ſpianing machinery, to be erected for that 


purpole *, 


Farmer Seciety,—Impreſſed with the increaſing diſcour. 
zements attending agriculture, and the want of ſyſtem in 
the management of rural buſineſs; to obviate or remedy theſe 
diſadvantages, as far as might be in their power, the lead- 
ing people of the pariſh did, about three years ago, conſti- 
tute theraſelves into a Farmer Society. Among the brit things 

they 


Since writing the above, the ſcheme is fixed, and in a train 
for being put in immediate execution, under the patronage of 
Joan M Mos bo, Eſq; who is always ready to take a warm and 
alive intereſt in every mealure tending to the advantage and 
proſperity of the country. 
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they did, was to eſtabliſh a market, to be always held il Hit 
Kirkconnel village, twice in the year. viz. on the 1ſt Tue vort 
day of May, and on the 1ſt Tueſday of November, for th the 
hiring of ſervants, and the ſale of cattle, and of woollen ya ed 3 
and cloth. Aware that, in every promiſcuous concourſe h. 
this kind, there may be ſome people too much diſpoſed i ele“ 


create diſturbance, eſpecially when, in a place like this The 
there is no magiſtracy near at hand to keep them in awe WI” 
the Society have taken proper meaſures for preſerving peac t 
and good order during the time of the market. To prevent" lo 
miſtakes in buying and ſelling, and to facilitate the progrels of" 
buſineſs in this way, the Wincheſter buſhel is fixed upon as qeſti 
the ſtandard meaſure for grain, and the rate of markets is to 5 
{ 


be duly notified to the clerk, from time to time, in order to 
be communicated, Such too as want either to buy or ſell 
any article, or to hire ſervants, or to be hired, are to apply to 
him for information, either way, relating to the perſons with 
whom they may tranſact. All theſe matters are to be inſert. 
ed in a journal kept for the purpoſe. By means of this plan, 
all the commerce of the pariſh is brought into an eaſy com- 
paſs, or rather concentrated in one point. Suppoſe the ſame 
thing to be done in every pariſh, and a communication eſ- 
tabliſhed with any centrical town or conſiderable village; eſ- 
pecially ſuppoſe this plan improved to all the extent of which 
it is capable; the utility of ſuch a meaſure can need no illul- 
tration. To prevent ſtrife, animoſity, and law-ſuits, the 
bane and ſcourge of any ſociety or country, every diſpute or WF - 
difference, that ſhall happen to ariſe between any of the mem- iſ tec 
bers of this ſociety, relative to claims, bargains, injuries, or 
offences, is to be ſubmitted to the determination of three 
neutral perſons of their own number, ſelected by the preſes, * 
and approved by the parties; and their judgment is to be fi- 
nal. 0 
Heritors 


n thi 
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Heitors and Rent. — Except what was before ſuppoſed to 
L worth about 130 l. per annum, the whole pariſh belongs 
the Duke of QUEENSBERRY. The excepted part is di- 
led among 5 or 6 heritors, who uſually reſide in the pa- 


Id: 
Tue 
Dr the 


| yar 
rſe oh. One of theſe portions is ſo ſmall as not to exceed a 
ed td eagle acre in extent “. 


The Duke's property is occupied, at leaſt rented, by 23 te- 
unts, who pay from 1601. down to 30 l. each, of yearly 
mt; beſides ſeveral ſmaller farms, of a rent proportionable. 
u ſhort, the whole rents of the pariſh would, it is ſuppoſed, 
mount to upwards of 2000 l. were entry money out of the 


this 
awe; 
Peace 
ven 
ls of 


weſtion. 


n as 
is to 
r Ecclofraftical State +.—Of this, as of all the other pariſhes 
{1 Wi this preſbytery, excepting one, the Duke of Queenſberry 
y to is 
vith * For this there is a charter, (evidently a whimſical thing 


ert. Wi frit), as far back as the year 1444, the reddendum of which, 
' unus ſolidus monetae regni Scotiae”, is to be paid mnie minif- 
hanti ad altare beatae virginis', and afterwards, by the precept 
m- of c/are conſtat, from Lord WiLLiam Caichrox of Sanquhar, 
me os the miniſter of the pariſh and his ſucceſſors in office. 


t Anterior to the year 1932, Mr Joux Carmicnatt was 
cl- ¶ the laſt Preſbyterian miniſter of this pariſh, who was turned out of 
ch WH i charge in 1662, when Epiſcopacy was violently obtruded 
won this kingdom. In the year 1681, Mr SamveL Moar, the 
Epiſcopal incumbent, was likewiſe obliged to leave his charge; 
he WW becauſe he could not take the oath required by the teii act. 
from that period, the vacancy was protracted, to the year 1732; 
vhen Mr PrrER Rae, then miniſter of Kirkbride, was admit- 
n- ted miniſter of Kirkconnel. Like the old celebrated Joannes de 
or ro Bojco, or JohN of HoLywoup. in his day, ſuppoſed, by 
lis name, to have been alſo of this country, Mr Rae was an 
emipent philoſopher and aſtronomer, as well as a divine; but 
much more learned and enlightened than the other. His af- 
lmnomical chime clock, ſtill in Drumlanrig- caſtle, made and 
conſtructed in all its parts with his own hand, is a continued 


liking proof both of his mechanical powers, and of the _— 
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is patron. The church, manſe, and offices, have been x 
paired, but not rebuilt ſince the year 1729; and, except th 
want of ſome {mall repairs, are in pretty good condition, B 
a decreet in 165 5, the ſtipend was modified to 431, 18s. 196 
with 3 chalders of victual, 2 of corn, and 1 of bear; by 
new decreet in 1763, it was augmented to 691. 8s. 10570 
and no victual; and, by a late decreet, it is now 71 1, 138. 4d 
with 4 chalders of victual, one half bear, and the other hal 
oat-meal. The only diſſenters here are Preſbyterians, undet 
the different denominations of Cameronians, Burghers, ane 
Antiburghers. Of the firſt claſs, there are 3 or 4; of the 
ſecond, 1 or 23 and of the laſt, between 20 and 30; whoſe 
meeting-houſe is at Sanquhar, within a mile of the march 
between the two pariſhes, Theſe ſeparate theinſelves fror 
the eſtabliſhment, and from one another, on account of mat o e; 
ters merely political, or ſuch miſtakes and inconveniencies at- 
tending judicial proceedings, as may be expected, fo long az 
men are not infallible, or connected here below with the 
church militant 3 but which are no part of our religion, be- x. 
cauſe no part of this church's terms of communion. OW; : 
courſe, diviſion muſt, in this caſe, one would think, be ta- nc 
ther unneceflary, unreaſonable, and unwarrantable from ſcrip- Que 
ture. More aware of this, and more impreſſed with it, than Wl ja 
formerly, as would ſeem, (now that the duſt and heat of con- ¶ iq: 
troverſy have much ſubſided and abated,) the generality of WI Mr 
people are more inclined to judge and ſpeak of theſe points 

| with } 


ith ce 
mplici 
broice 
kd by 


of his philoſophical knowledge. But as the deſcription of this 

falls to the ſhare of another, it is here purpoſely omitted. Be- bu 
ſides a ſmall tract or two, in divinity, he publiſhed a /e «f the WM chi 
rebellion in the year 1715, executed with much minuteneſs and 
fidelity, and containing a good deal of curious morma tion. 
To him ſucceeded Mr Rozrxr Hux1ts, his ſon-in jaw In WF! 
April 1770, the preſent incumbent, Mr Jon RonteTsoON, was Bhi ii 
ordained aſſiſtant and ſucceſſr to the ſaid Mr Hunter; and at 

his death, in May foilowing, ſucceeded to the full charge. 
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en ran coolneſs, candour, and moderation; leſs prone to give 


molicit credit, to thoſe who would preſs every thing into the 
kroice of their own views and deſigns ; leſs rezdy to be miſ- 


LB 


boden by confident preterces, or falſe exaggerated repreſenta- 
by ons ; and leſs diſpoſed to reli thoſe effuſions ot ſpleen and 
* acour, which formerly poltuted the field of religious debate, 
- 4088.4 are always the ſure proof of a weas argument, the for- 
hal 


un refuge of a bad cauſe, and the diſgrace ot a good one; 
n ſhort, no longer the dupes of that captious ſelfiſh ſpirit of 
untention, which takes every thing by the wrong handle, 
news every object in the worſt light, and diſturbs the peace 
i ſociety 3 the good people here loſe all ſight of little party 
lſtinctions, make proper allowances for each others peculia. 
ftics of ſentiment on all hands, and live together in that ſtile 
if eaſy, harmonious, and iriendly intercourie, which is {© 
amiable in itteif, uſetul and comfortable in locial life, aud 
«mamental to the faith which they in common avow. 


$:hool.— The ſchool is taught by an old man, who has had 

ON i theſc 30 years under his care. His falary is only 100 
ra- nerks, with a gratuity of 11. Sterling, from the Duke of 
rip- Gecuſberry, and 108. for which he is to teach a poor or- 
han I than or two, when any happen to be in the pariſh, in con- 
on- ſequence of a mortification to that effect by the late miniſter, 
of ur Hunter. 


ith Pur. — There have for many years paſt been above 20 per- 
ons on the poors roll, including diſſenters as well as others; 
Be. but of late their number is a little reduced. The only para» 
e chial proviſion for them conſiſts of the weekly collections, 
ad 61. 6 8. 8 d. yearly from the Duke of Queenſberry; 
In ih now and then a ſmall legacy from ſome of the ſubſtan- 
l pariſhioners, and the intereſt of what has from time to 


time 
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time been ſaved from theſe charities. Relative to the qu 
tion, whether the poor here receive any ſupply from the pub 
lic collections made by diſſenters, extended even to the ca 
of thoſe of their own community, for any thing underſtoo 
by this kirk ſeſſion, much cannot be affirmed ; but, confinet 
to thoſe of the eſtabliſhment, all that can be ſaid is, if they d 
receive any thing from ſuch collections, in this pariſh, it! 
either ſo ſecretly as not to be known, or ſo ſeldom as ng 


to deſerve any particular notice. auh 

of ( 

Roads. — Beſides the old great road, from Sanquhar te 

Cumnock, a part of that long track of road, made olely 4 
the expence of the late amiable, revered, and munificent Dux «cc 
of QUEENSBERRY); there is a fide road from it to the Lai 1g 
of Dumifries's lime quarry, and one up the holm of Crawicl s « 
river, towards Crawfordjohn. Juſt now, too, the great turn (uri 
pike road, on the line between Carliſle and Glaſgow, is neat u 
ly completed, It runs along the face of the hills on th Co 
north ſide of this pariſh, and through the wildeſt and high fil 
eſt part of it. This circumſtance will, it is thought, render u 
travelling precarious and difficult, ſometimes impracticable t 
in the winter ſeaſon, when, after a deep fall of ſnow, it 9 Ar 


often found nearly impoſſible to remove the ſheep in that 
quarter to lower ground for relief, On the old great road, 
there is a toll-bar lately erected. Of this the near neighbours 
complain much, becauſe it is a heavy ceſs upon them, though tr 
a {mall impoſt to ſtrangers or occaſional travellers ; not to (x 
add, that they pay a large yearly aſſeſſment for the ſtatute Bi 
labour. | of 


Rivers and Bridges. The pariſh abounds in rivers, brooks, 
and ſprings, Beſides the river Nith, which runs through the WM 4 


middle of it, from weſt to nearly ſouth-eaſt, and the ſmaller I g 
| rivers 
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frers Crawick and Xillow, on the march with Sanquhar; 
contains ſeveral barns, or brooks, that run into theſe, and 
good many more which croſs the high road, or come down 
fom the hills on the other fide into the Nith. This laſt has a 
od ſtone bridge over it, a ſhort way above the church; a 
little below which, there is another over the rivulet called 
puburn. The only other ſtone bridge worth notice, is one 
ner the Crawick, at the march between this pariſh and San- 
quhar, ſaid to have been built anne 1706, by James Duke 
of Queenſberry. 


Antiquities and Curioſities —Of theſe, very little or nothing 
occurs, that merits attention, except a few font-ſtones, and 
1grave-ſtone, ſaid to be on the top of Glenwhurry-hill. It 
s overgrown with graſs, and ſunk a foot or more below the 
urface, near a little cairn, or heap of ſmall ſtones ; and, as the 
tradition adds, has this inſcription upon it, Here lies ST. 
CoxN EL, who built Kirkbride and Kirkconnel'. There are 
ſtill many cairns in the pariſh, with veſtiges and traditions of 
many more formerly, Some of thern contain a great quanti- 
ty of human bones, that are often and eaſily diſcovered. 
Among ſeveral romantic ſpots that might be mentioned, there 
x one that claims particular notice, It is a natural caſcade, 
in the river Crawick, about half a mile above the bridge, 
Fhere the water tumbles and daſhes from rock to rock with 
tremenduous noiſe, eſpecially when the river is any way 
ſwelled 3 then riſes in boiling eddies and foaming ſurgesz and 
laſt rolls on in a bold majeſtic torrent, amidſt as fine a piece 
of grotto ſcenery as can well be imagined. 


Charafer,—As to the character and morals of the people; 
they are acute, , deliberate, cool, ſteady, ſerious, and well ac- 
quainted with the principles of Chriſtianity, With them it is 

Vol. X. e no 
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no new thing to combine, with theſe principles and the office 
of religion. the diſpoſitions of dutiful ſubjects, the habits of 
good citizens, and the virtues of private life. To a good de 
gree of induſtry they add contentment, chearfulneſs, candour, 
good nature, and a quiet peaceable behaviour. Though ſtran- 
gers to finical refinement, or even to much of urbanic poliſh, 
they are open, honeſt, and obliging ; kind, friendly, humane, 
and hoſpitable. In their ſtile of living, they are decent, fo. 
ber, and temperate ; and, in adverſity or diſtreſs, ſedate, pa. 
tient, and reſigned. Not but that, here, as in other places, 
there are too many exceptions, in whole or in part ; only, it 
may be affirmed, that theſe are, perhaps, as few as in any 
other pariſh of the ſame number of inhabitants and villages, 
As ſo much general evidence of this, a few facts may be men- 
tioned. 

What firſt oceurs, and claims no ſmall degree of commen- 
dation, is, that in thefe giddy, gloomy, turbulent times, this 
people have hitherto remained untainted by the eontagion of 
that moſt empty but fallacious and peſtilential thing, which, 
under various forms and names, particularly, the ſpecious 
name of phileſophy, has long infeſted the church, and now 


threatens contuſion, anarchy, and deſolation to the ſtate and i 
to the country. To guard them againſt its poiſon and deceit, . 
rhough conveyed with the utmoſt art and induſtry, no parti. WI . 
cular exertions were needful; ſatisfied on the beſt grounds, E 
that their religion is divine that its peculiar, as well as ge- I 
neral principles, perfectly accord with the dictates of right 1 
reaſon, and are the only ſprings of true comfort and a juſt 


reſpect to the laws of heaven ;—that theſe laws clearly exhi- 
bit all the regards we owe, all the obligations we are under, 
to one another, as ſuperiors, inferiors, and equals ; particu- 
larly to kings, and others in authority; that the conſtitu- 
tion we now enjoy, is the beſt human ſecurity for the 2 
tinue 


inued preſervation of both our civil and religious rights and 
liberties z that, as our religion and government thus mutu- 
ily ſupport each other, whatever would unhinge the one, 
myſt unhinge and endanger the other, or rather, both to- 
jether z—and that apparent or temporary imperfections and 
inconveniencies cannot excuſe or extenuate the guilt of what 
n this caſe would be doubly criminal; any thing like rebellion 
or ſedition. —Satisfied of all this, the people here require very 
ittle argument to impreſs them with juſt contempt and deteſ- 
tation of that new light, abſurdly enough fo called, which is 
nothing elſe but the ignis fatuus of old exploded error, brought 
wp from its dark caverns, and ſet off with ſome new airs of 
light of hand parade; or of that philoſophy, whoſe freedom of 
thought, liberality of ſentiment, and right of private judgment, 
xe chiefly employed in oppoſing or depreciating the truth, 
the wiſdom, and the Jaws of heaven, and in reviling and 
peaking evil of dignities and rulers on earth; hat philoſophy, 
which mazerializes men into brutes, nay, monſters, raging for 
npine, blood, and murder, 

Another thing deſerving notice, as illuſtrative of this peo- 
ple's character, is, that their charities, both in public and 
private, have hitherto been fo liberal, as to ſuperſede the ne- 
ceſſity of having recourſe to any aſſeſſment for the mainten- 
ance of the poor. With the ſame view to this, there needs 
only to be added, what impli.s much in favour of their gene- 
ral character, that, within the memory of man, none of 
then has ever ſuffered a capital puniſhinent, or received any 
public ſtigma irom the hands of juſtice, Uniting this, with 
the firſt mentioned of theſe leading facts, we are naturally 


led 


* Nay, though, during more than 20 years paſt, the annual 
and occational diſtributions have been double of what they were 
formerly, the preſent amount of the poors ſunds is more than 
Ireble of what it was prior to that period. | 
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led to make an obſervation, which cannot well be omitted; 
namely, that the preſent increaſe of ignorance, as to the 
principles of Chriſtianity, ſo remarkable in moſt of our towns, 
is evidently owing to the diſcontinuance or neglect of cate. 
chetical inſtruction, and deſertion of divine inſtitutions, fol. 
lowed by the prevalence of gambling and dram- drinking; in 
connexion with another train of inauſpicious circumſtances 
ſtated under a preceeding article; to all this muſt be aſcrih. 
ed much of the preſent licentiouſneſs, both in morals and po- 
litics, and the melancholy difference in the annals of juſtici- 
ary in Scotland, ſo uncommon of late, beyond any former 
era. For nothing is more certain, than that, if in aid of the 
worſt paſſions of the human heart, men are allowed to run 
wild and waſte, blind and ſecure, in ignorance of thoſe di- 
vine principles which alone can awe their conſciences, and 
form their minds and lives to genuine goodneſs, and at the 
ſame time are eaſily and cheaply furniſhedwith that ſort of li 
quor, ſuch as aguavitae, or rather agua mortis, and that too, ge- 
nerally, of the moſt poiſonous quality, which intoxicates them 
into rage and madneſs; they are then prepared for the perpe- 
tration of any crimes, be they ever ſo nefarious, barbarous, 
or atrocious, 
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NUMBER XXXII. 


PARISH OF LOCHBROOM. 


(County of R os, —Preſbytery of Lechcarron.—Syted of 
Glenelg.) 


5 tle Reverend, Mr RopERICK MACRAE, Miſſionary Mi. 
niſter in the pariſh of Applecroſs. 


mer 

the * 

run 

& Origin of the Name. 

and OCHBROOM takes its name from a river, which runs 
the through a conſiderable tract of this pariſh, called Meikle 


li. Srath, and an arm of the ſea, into which this river falls. In 
ge- Gaclic the river is called Braon, and the country around it 
em Lichbbraon, But as this would not ſound ſo well in Engliſh, 
de · Wi it vas thought proper to change it into Lochbroom. 


Situation and Extent, —The weſtern boundary of this pariſh 
is waſhed by that part of the Atlantic Ocean, which divides 
the iNand of Lewis from the main land of Scotland. The 
exact length and breadth of it cannot be eaſily aſcertained, as 
tis of a very irregular figure, being uneven in its marches 
vith the neighbouring pariſhes, and indented in many places 
by ſeveral ſmall arms of the ſea, Some have computed it at 
36 miles long, and 20 broad. 


I. 


Surface, Rivers, Lakes, and Fi iſh, & c.— The far greater : 
part of this pariſh conſiſts of wild uncultivated mountains and 
bills, abounding with rocks, moſs, and heather. But theſe 

tragts 
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tracts are not altogether uſeleſs, as they ſerve for paſture t 
a great number of black cattle, There is, however, a pre: 
deal of fine arable lands in which they uſually raiſe prett 
rich crops. Theſe fertile ſpots are for the moſt part clo 
by the ſea fide ; from which they extend, in ſome places, i; 
the form of long valleys, to the diſtance of two compute: 
miles and vpwards, ſuch as the Meikle and little Strat hs, Strat 
Cainard, &c, Beſides theſe places, which uſually produce rich 
crops both of corn and graſs, there are a few good plens 
wholly detached from the ſea, which are alſo pretty fertile 
In theſe ſtraths and glens, and different other parts of thi 
pariſh, there are woods of various kinds; particularly, fir 
birch, aſh, and aller. There are alſo ſoine rivers and freſh 
water lakes, which furniſh ſome trouts and ſalmon. And 
upon the whole, the ſurface of this pariſh yields an apreeat 
variety of hill and dale, wood and water, corn and graſs, 


Soil, Produce, and Cullivation.— The ſoil, though fertile, is 
not in general deep, but rather light and zingly. The crops con- 
ſiſt of barley, oats, and peaſe, together with a great quantit 
of potatoes. They ſeldom begin to ſow till towards the la- * 
ter end of April, and ſometimes the barley is not wholly il de 
laid down till the middle of June. The harveſt, however, ©" 
is commonly pretty early; and, excepting ſome bad years, the Wl 
crop is uſually all gathered in by the middle of October. 
The chief implements of huſbandry are the plough and the & 
crooked ſpade; they ſometimes, however, uſe common ſpades bg 
and pick-axes, The manure moſt uſed is ſea- ware, which is 
got in conſiderable quantities on the adjacent ſhores. They 
alſo make a few compound dunghills; and ſome of the more - 
ſubſtantial of the farmers uſe a ſmall quantity of ſhelly ſand, Wl © 
of which there is a large bank towards the northern extremi- Ml | 
ty of the pariſh, From this place it is carried in veſlels 
and 
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ad open boats, according to the conveniency and eircum- 
kaces of the uſers of it. They ſometimes bring it, after 
ding, in creels or baſkets on horfeback, from the diſtance 
{two or three miles; and, notwithſtanding this trouble, they 
en find that it abundantly repays their labour; for it pro- 
ots exuberant crops out of lands that were formerly thought 
pod for nothing, The virtue of it, however, does not con- 
ivue above five or fix years; and at the expiration of ſuch a 
xriod, from the time of laying it on the ground, they are ob- 
ved to leave the lands ley for a certain number of years; 
ummonly three or four. During this interval; the ley lands 


eld very good graſs. 


Climate and Diſaaſes.— The air of this, as well as that of the 
wohbouring pariſhes, is ſomewhat damp and moift; which is 
chiefly imputable to their near vicinity to the Atlantic Ocean. 
The rains are much more frequent and heavy in theſe corners, 
han in the lower and interior parts of this kingdom ; and 
then prove a prodigious obſtruction to the farmers, in the la- 
wuring and harveſt ſeaſons. They always come on with the 
wlierly winds; and when it blows in a contrary direction, 
the weather is uſually fair. Notwithſtanding its wetnefs, the 
dimate is not unhealthy, and many of the inhabitants live 
oa good old age; few of them, however, complete 100 
ears. The people are not ſubject to any epidemical diſtem- 


W pers; but, in ſpring 1791, they were vifited by a moſt ma- 


honant fever, which ſwept away great numbers of them. 


Population. The population of this pariſh has increaſed 
gatly within theſe 40 years. The preſent number of ſouls 


$ about - - = - 3500 
The return to Dr Webſter in 1755 was - 2211 
Increaſe — * | _— — 1289 


Heritor: 
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 Heritors and Rent,—The land rents are about 1700 l. 8 
ling, There are five proprietors, viz. Mr Mackenzie of Cc 
marty, Mr Mackenzie of Dundonnel, Mr Davidſon of Tu 
loch, Sir Alexander Mackenzie of Coul, and Mr Mackenz; 
of Achitly. Mr Mackenzie of Dundonnel is the only pr, 
prietor who reſides in the pariſh. 


Prices of Proviſions, and Wages. Every article almoſt h 
of late riſen in price. Oat meal, upon an average, ſells 
17s, per boll; barley meal at 14s. barley at 18s, oats x 
16s, Beef is 2d. per lib. mutton the ſame ; hens 4 d. and 
ſometimes 6 d. each; eggs 2d. per dozen; butter 128. je 
ſtone; cheeſe 4s. ſalmon 113 d. per lib. freſh z herring 
78. per barrel, including all expences previous to packing 
A good ploughman gets 41. Sterling in a year, together with 
his maintainance; a woman ſervant 20s. a herd 20s. and 
day-labourer g d. per day without victuals. 


Villages and Fiſberies.— The Britiſh Society have fixed one 
of their villages here, at a place called Ullapool. The Socie 
ty began to build ſome houſes in this place, in ſummer 1788 
and private perſons have been ever ſince adding to the num 
ber annually ; ſo that in this village there are now about 72 
houſes, of which 35 are ſlated ; the reſt are thatched witl 
turf, fern roots, and heather. 'The principal inducement 
to ſettle in this village is its advantageous ſituation for the 
herring fiſhing, which indeed is very great; being placed or 
a lake, that has long been remarkable for the fineſt herring; 
and holding a centrical ſituation with reſpect to the beſt fiſh- 
ing lakes on the weſt coaſt, both ſouth and north of it. The 
herring commonly ſet in for Lochbroom, and ſome neighbour- 
ing lakes, in the month of July; and often continue till ſpring. 
They ſometimes, however, do not remain long at a time; 


but 
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hut great ſhoals of them come at different periods of the ſame 
tſon, and go away again in a few days thereafter. They 
re always caught in the night-time z and the darker the 
night is, the better for the fiſhers, provided it be free of rain. 
iu this village there is a red herring houſe, where they cured 
vt year 500 barrels fine red-herring. There are other two 
ſhing houſes of an older ſtanding, in the neighbourhood of 
Vilapool ; one at e Martin, about 4 or 5 miles north of Ul- 
kpool, This houſe was erected, about 20 years ago, by a 
company of Liverpool gentlemen, who keep an overſeer 
here during the fiſhing ſeaton, every year; and they have 
then reaped conſiderable profits from this trade. The other 
houſe ot this kind is at le Tanera, a little diſtant to the 
north of Ifle Martin; which was erected, in the year 1785, 
ua London company and a Mr Roderick Moriſon from 
Stornoway, a man of extenſive mercantile talents, who was 
mdertaker for the building, and afterwards became manager 
for the company. During his ſuperintendency, the fiſhing 
ftoved a lucrative branch of buſineſs for the company; but 
te died in ſummer 1791; and ſoon after the company was 
tifolved, and the houſe and appendages fold to a Mr Mac- 
donald from the Ifle of Sky. This gentleman has not had 
lime to make much of the fiſhing as yet; bur, in ſo favour- 
adle a fituation for that buſineſs, it is not to be doubted, but 
de will ſoon experience the ſame good ſucceſs with his pre- 
beceſſors. The herring cured in this country are ſent to dif- 
krent markets, moſt frequently to Leith and Greenock, 
where they fetch high prices. Some are likewiſe exported 
to Ireland, where they uſually ſell to great advantage. There 
$2 falmon fiſhing, cloſe to the village, on the river of Ulla- 
pool. There are alſo other two ſalmon fiſhings in the pariſh ; 
me at Inverlael, and the other at Meikle Gruinard. But 

vol. X. 3 N the 
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the quantity of fiſh, cured at all theſe three places taken to. 


gether, is uſually little more than the two laſt, 


Roads and Bridges. There was an excellent road betwixt 
Ullapool and the town of Dingwall, commenced in ſummer 
1792, and it is now nearly finiſhed; ſo that, where lately 
nothing could be carried but in creels on horſeback, cart; 
and carriages can now travel with the greateſt eaſe and expe. 
dition. This road conſiſts of 38 miles, and has coaſt govern, 
ment about 45001. including bridges, of which there muſt 
be a good many in its courſe. We are informed that fimilar 
roads are ſoon to be made to different other parts of the 
Highlands; which are indeed highly neceflary. Perhaps a 
few croſs roads would be alſo proper; particularly one from 
Ullapool to Pollew, which lies about 30 miles ſouth-weſt of 
it. And if this road was farther extended from Polley to 
Lochcarron, by the ſhorteſt cut that could be contrived, it 
would be of vaſt ſervice to the Weſt Highlands in gene- 
ral, as an eaſy communication would, by that means, be 
opened from one pariſh to another; and the good effects 
ſuch a road would not only be felt all the way from Loch- 
broom to Glenelg, but would alſo extend further, to Sly and 
the Long Iſland. Another croſs road from Ullapool to Aſſint, 
on the north, would be likewiſe very uſeful. 


ManufaBures, Minerals, Fuel, Scr. — No manufattures 
have taken place here as yet, except a ſpinning one, which 
is carried on upon a very {mall ſcale, by two of the ſettler; 
at Ullapool, merely for the purpoſe of furniſhing employ- 
ment to a few idle hands, A manufacture on a large ſcale, 
that could employ a great number of people, is vehemently 
defired. Some think that a ſoap manufacture would be much 
to the purpoſe ; but the general voice is in favour of a wool- 

. len 
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pn one. In either caſe, however, they look up to the Bri- 
ih Society for aſſiſtance, as private adventurers will under- 
uke nothing of that kind, that is likely to be productive of 
iy extenſive effects. It were therefore earneſtly to be wiſh- 
td that the ſociety and ſuch other patriotic gentlemen, as 
have an influence in the direction of public meaſures, would 
uke this matter under conſideration; and promote the eſtab- 
Iſament of ſome uſeful manufacture for the advancement of 
the infant village, which will otherwiſe be in danger of 
dwindling into nothing again. Though the fiſhing be as yet 
the principal, it would not long be the only, inducement to ſet- 
le at Ullapool, if effectual meaſures were taken to encourage 
ſettlers. This place is poſſeſſed of many of thoſe natural ad- 
nntages, which are requiſite to the formation of a good ma- 
mfafturing town. Here is an excellent harbour, where a 
neat number of veſſels can lie fate at anchor, as well as load 
and unload. There was a godd quay built in it of late, and 
the entrance to it is ſafe and eaſy. Here are alſo ſeveral hun- 
dred acres of very good ſoil, which are parcelled out in lots 
er feus by the ſociety, for gardens and other uſetul purpoſes 
to the ſettlers, Some ot it is incloſed and ſubdivided in this 
way already, to very great purpoſe. A tew of the ſettlers 
have made ſome very fine gardens, where they rear pot-herbs 
and various uſeful roots. Adjoining to this is a large track 
of paſture ground, which will ſupport a number of cattle for 
them, Here is alſo abundance of ſtones for building, and 
lime-ſtone too at a little diſtance ; beſides the advantage of 
plenty of fuel from a number of good peat moſſes, which are 
contiguous to every farm, and almoſt inexhauſtible; and a 
river, which might be of great ſervice in moving machinery. 
To all theſe advantages we may add, that, if agriculture were 
encouraged, and habits of induſtry diffuſed among the 
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ple by men of {kill and influence, many parts of Lochbroom 
could be made a good corn country. 


Harbours, Shipping, &c.—Beſides the harbour at the vil. 
lage, already mentioned, there are ſo many other harbours 
in Lochbroom, that it would be tedious to enumerate them, 
Theſe are chiefly to be found on both ſides of the Meitle and 
Little Lochs, and along the coaſt of Ceigach. There are 6 
veſſels belonging to Ullapool ; which, together with 4 or ; 
more belonging to the fiſhing ſtations at 'I anera and Iſt 
Martin, employ about 40 ſeamen. There are no fixed fer. 
ries here, but one is much needed betwixt Ullapool and the 
oppoſite fide of the lake. 


Mineral Springs —There is a mineral ſpring at Leckmelm, 
about 2 miles eaſt of Ullapool, which is thought to be of a 
very falubrious quality. Perhaps it may hereafter be found 
to contain powerful virtues, though no pains have as yet been 
taken to aſcertain them. Some medical gentlemen, who 
happened to paſs that way, were of opinion that it would be 
ſerviceable in confumptive cafes. There is another mineral 


ſpring upon the glebe, but little or no notice has been tas 
ken of it. | 


. Church, &c,—There is a pretty good church here, which Wl &« 
was built ſeveral years ago. It was lately repaired and ele- M 
gantly ſeated at the expence of the heritors. The money de 
ſtipend is 9411. Sterling, and the glebe is worth about 301. 
a year. There is beſides a large track of ground mortified 
for the benefit of the church, worth 20 l. a year. S0 that 
this living in all is worth 1411. Sterling a year. The pre- 
ſent incumbent is Mr Alexander Stronach. Mr Mackenzie 


of Cromarty is patron. There are no funds for the poor, 
but 
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wt what ariſe from the weekly collections, which in this 
wriſh are very trifling, in ſome years ſcarce amounting to 
(l. at the pariſh church, And when to this are added a 


by ſmall collections taken up in other nes of the pariſh, 
he ſum will ſtill be very low, 


Schools. —Tbe parochial ſchoolmaſter has a ſalary of 121, a 
jar, He is a man of very good abilities, and has been pre- 
ded by a ſeries of men, who were ſufficiently qualified for 
heir buſineſs. But ſtill it is to be regretted, that the ſchool 
of no great benefit to the inhabitants. This is partly 
to be aſcribed to a ſtupid indifference in the generality of 
he people, with regard to every branch of literature, and 
urtly to the want of due encouragement from thoſe who 
hould be ready to promote the improvement of the people 
n this way. It is a general and well founded complaint, that 
ſchoolmaſters meet with too little encouragement in moſt 
places. It is certainly a grievance which merits redreſs, that 
nen of liberal education, ſo laboriouſly and uſefully employed 
u the ſervice of the public, ſhould labour for ſo ſmall a pit- 
tance as the generality of. ſchoolmaſters ſalaries are. There 
ue two Society ſchools in this pariſh, one at Ullapool, and 
the other at Little Strath. That at Ullapool has a falary of 
251. a year, and is uſually attended by a good number of 
ſcholars, commonly 40 and upwards. The teacher, Robert 
Monro, has been formerly ordained preacher every Sunday, 
tefides teaching through the week. The ſchool at Little Strath 
has a falary of 121. a year, and is alſo pretty well attended. 


CharaFter and Manner of Living. —The people are in gene- 
tal honeſt, ſober, and well diſpofed. At their burials and 
marriages, however, they too. much adhere to the folly of 
their anceſtors. On thefe occaſions they have a'cuſtom of 
taſting a great number of their friends and neighbours, and 
this 
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this often at an expence, which proves greatly to the Pres 
judice of poor orphans and young people although theſe 
feaſts are ſeldom productive of any quarrels or irregular 
ties among them. With regard to their food, fiſh and 
potatoes. conſtitute the principal part. For moſt years the 
produce of the foil does not afford them a ſufficient | 
ply of meal, and they uſually buy a conſiderable quantity, 
and that often at a very high rate, from veſſels which are 
ſent by meal-mongers to the country, | 


Advantages and Diſadvantages, &c.—!t is a very great ad. 
vantage to the people here to be ſo near the ſea. The her: 
ring fiſhing not only contributes much to their ſupport, but 
alſo helps them to pay their rents. Still, however, they arc 


in general rather poor, and think the land-rents too high, WW the 
The oppreſſion of the landholders is a general complaint in ſo · 
the Highlands; and the conſequence is, that great numbers Wl diff 
of the people are forced to emigrate to America, while others Wl it is 
go to ſervice in the low countries and manufacturing towns, Wi for 
And thus the population of theſe corners is not near ſo great Wil bot 
as might be expected in ſuch an extent of territory. An-. e 


other circumſtance, which is unfriendly to population, is the 
engroſſing of farms for ſneep walks. This mode of farming | 
has been introduced lately into ſome parts of this pariſh, and dil 
proved the occafion of reducing to hardſhips ſeveral honeſt 

families, who lived tolerably happy on the fruits of their in- 
duſtry and frugality. Whoever would wiſh to ſee the popu- Wl he 


lation of this country flouriſhing, ſhould do all in their power * 
to put a ſtop to the ſheep traffic, and to introduce manufac- he 
tures among the people. Whole diſtricts have been already Wl N 
depopulated by the introduction of ſheep; ſo that, where to 
formerly hundreds of people could be ſeen, no human faces are 


now to be met with, except a ſhepherd attended by his dag 
g . It 
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1 has been ſaid, however, that theſe people who are diſpoſ- 

ved of their farms, can live much more comfortably in the 

nanufacturing employment, than ever they could do before. 

Bat would they not be ſtill more happy, if manufactures were 

"roduced among themſelves * ? And is it not a matter of 
inportance to the nation to encourage population in the High- 
ands, as well as in other parts of the kingdom ? Beſides 
theſe inconveniencies, many ot the people of Lochbroom are 
t a loſs for the means of religious inſtruction, though they 
have got a clergyman to the village, and are beſides furniſh- 
od with three catechiſts from the committee for the royal 
bounty, In ſuch an extenſive pariſh, there ought to be no 
fewer than 4 clergyman, in order to afford the benefit of 
Chriſtian worſhip and public inſtruction to the whole body of 
the people. In their preſent ſtate many of them do not hear 
ſ much as one ſermon in a year, which is alſo the caſe with 
liferent parts of ſome neighbouring pariſhes. In Lochbroom 
tis a ſtriking circumſtance to ſee crowds of people coming 
for chriſtenings and marriages from a diſtance of ſeveral miles, 
both by ſea and land, in the time of boiſterous and rainy 
weather +, Dy 


Propoſed Improvement.—If this pariſh were divided into 4 
ditrifts, each of them would form a ſufficiently extenſive 
and 


* There was a Lixr ManueacturinG STATION eſtabliſhed 
here, ſome time ago, by the Board of Truſtees for fiſheries and 
manufaftures, While this work continued it was of great ſep- 
vice to this pariſh, but it has been long ſince given up. The 
houſe, where the ſuperintendant lived, ſtands at the end of the 
Meikle Loch, and could be repaired at a ſmall expence, ſo as 
o be occupied again. 


+ The clergyman of the village could perform theſe 
offices, to ſuch of them as are contiguous to him. But it is a 
pity that the miniſter of the pariſh ſhould be ſo fondly tenacious 
o kis dignity, as to deny Chis indulgence. 
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and populous charge for one clergyman. Coigach would ci 
prehend two of theſe diſtricts; one of which would be co 
fined to Ullapool and its environs, conſiſting of upwards c 
1000 ſouls. The Aird of Coigach would form another diſtri 
which is ſeparated from the Ullapool diſtrict, by an extenſy 
track of moſs, mountains, and rocks. In this diſtrict ther 
are upwards of Goo ſouls; and ſome of the tenants there, wit 
the concurrence of the proprietor, made lately a very laud 
able attempt to obtain a miſſion from the SocieTY for Pn 
pagating CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, in which we are ſe 
they did not ſucceed, The Society, though poſſeſſed f ampli 
funds, think it neceſſary to ſtipulate for their miſſions, ter: 
and conditions which the Highland proprietors are ſo unyil 
ling to comply with, that few of them are likely to take place 
It has been faid. and not without reaſon, that the ſoriety's great 
funds would be more productive of good and extenſive effect 
if they ſettled their miſſions independently on any ſtipulation 
with the proprietors of eſtates; as in this caſe, the people im 
mediately reaping the benefit of a miſſion, would furniſh the 
incumbent with the more neceffary accommodations, ſuch as 
a dwelling-houſe and a place of worſhip; that with regard to a 
glebe, which is the principal obſtruction, it ſhould never be 
inſiſted on as a neceſſary condition for the eſtabliſhment of a 
miſſion. In ſome caſes, a miſſionary would not occupy a 
glebe though he had it, and, in moſt places, if he was dil- 
poſed to keep a few cattle, he could always, for a little rent, 
obtain graſs for them, either from the tenants or proprictor; 
and that according to the preſent mode of ſettling miſſions 

adopted by the Society, thoſe places, that have moſt need, 
have leaſt chance of being provided with them. The Society, 

however, muſt have good reaſons for their proceeding), 

though it is to be regretted that the effects ſhould thus, 

though contrary to their intention, retard the object the) 
have in view to promote. The enlightening of theſe be- 
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nighted corners, for whoſe improvement and happineſs the 
pious intended their liberal bequeſts, is an object of ſuch 
importance, that it were to be wiſhed matters could be ſet- 
led on a more favourable footing. It is hard indeed, that if 
z poor ignorant ſet of people, in an obſcure corner, have the 
misfortune to be under a niggardly or a poor proprietor, that 
does not care a farthing for their ſouls or bodies further than 
to get his rents, they ſhould ſuffer on that account, and be 
deprived of the bleſſings which their more feeling Chriſtian 
brethren intended them, Ihe gd diſtrict of Lochbroom 
might comprebend Little Strath, Strathnaſailg, the Laich, &9c. 
and would alſo ſtand in need of a miflion. It contains about 
880 ſouls. The 4th, and the laſt diſtrift, might comprehend 
the reſt of this pariſh, viz. Meikle Strath, and other places 
contiguous to the pariſh church, which conſiſt of about go 
"= * 


Antiquities. —Here may be ſeen the ruins of ſeveral old for- 
tifications, But the traditions concerning them are ſo various 
and doubtful, that nothing certain can be determined with 
regard to their original. In an Iſland, on the ſouth-weſt of 
this pariſh, may be feen two large coves, one on the north 
fide of the iſland, and the other on the ſouth. That on rhe 
north would be ſufficiently large for 30 men, either to fit or 
le down in. It is ſaid to have been inhabited by a Popiſh 
prieſt, who uſed to ſhift his quarters from one cove to ano- 
ther, as the weather directed. It ſtill retains the name of 
pig and. 5 
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NUMBER XXIII. 


PARISH OF KIRKOSWALD. 
County and Preſbytery of Ayr.—Synod of | Glaſory 


and Ayr.) 
By the Reverend Mr MaTTHEW BIC GA, Miniſter of that 
Pariſh*. 
Origin of the Name. 


HE common tradition concerning the name of this pa- 

riſh, carries us ſo far into the dark ages of the Scotch 
Hiſtory, that it will not be very intereſting to the public. 
The tradition, however, which has been handed down for 
near theſe 200 years, is as follows: During the heptarchy 
in England, the King of Northumberland was ſlain in battle, 
and his army routed by a neighbouring prince, Os wap, 
the king's eldeſt ſon, having made his eſcape from the field 
of battle, fled to the king of Scots, by whom he was moſt 
favourably received, and raiſed to the command of his armies. 
Some time after, Oſwald led the Scots army againſt the 
Stratheltryde Britons, with whom the king was at war, and 
both armies came in fight of each other near this place. Upon 
the * before the battle, Oſwald made a vow, that if he 
ſhould 


It deſerves to be recorded, to the honour of this worthy 
clergyman, that his ſtatiſtical account was drawn up under all 
the diſadvantages of blindneſs, which has not however impair- 
ed his energy of mind, or damped his wy for promoting the 
good of his country. 


bat 
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ſhould obtain the victory, he would build a church upon 
the field of battle. Victory having declared in his favour, 
he performed his vow, and gave his own name to the church. 
The veſtiges of a ſmall circular camp about half an Engliſh 
mile to the ſouth, and the great number of large whin or muir 
ſtones that were lately ſtanding about 200 yards to the eaſt, 
of this place, in ſuch a form as might give reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that thoſe who fell in the battle were buried there, are cir- 
cumſtances which ſeem to confirm the tradition. Some time 
after, Oſwald got poſſeſſion of his father's kingdom; and, 
being zealous for the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, and very 


friendly to the clergy, was, after his death, canonized as a. 


Saint, It is well known that, within the antient kingdom 
of Northumberland, there is a town called Kirkoſwald, after 
this king. In this town there is an annual fair upon the fifth 
day of Auguſt; and there has, for time immemorial, been 
a fair in this place on the ſame day. This fact ſeems alſo to 
countenance the above tradition. 


Situation, Ereftion, Extent, and Proſpe&s.—The pariſh is 
ſituated in that diſtrict of Ayrſhire, called Carrick, and in 
the preſbytery of Ayr. Prior to 1652; the extent of this 


pariſh was conſiderably larger than it is at preſent. At that 
time the pariſh of Barr was erected from the high and diſ- 


tant parts of the pariſhes of Girvan, Dailly, and Colmonel. 
To make up what was taken from the pariſhes of Dailly and 


Girvan, a conſiderable track of land upon the north-weſt fide 
of the water of Girvan, amounting to a fourth part of this 
pariſh, was annexed to Dailly and Girvan. The greater 
part by far of the proprietors lands have been exactly mea- 
ſured; and by taking the mean length and , breadth of the 
whole, there appear to be near 1 1000 Scots acres. The ſea. 
coaſt of the pariſh from north to ſouth is fix Engliſh miles ; 

the 
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the greater part of which is a ſandy beach, with a beautiful 
and rich carpet of graſs, to the very ſea- mark. From 
part of this coaſt there is a beautiful pyoſpet of the Frith 
of Clyde, land-locked, as it were, on all fides, by the coaſt 
of Cunningham, iſland of Bute, iſland of Arran, Kintyre, 
the coaſt of Ireland, and the coaſt in the pariſhes of Kirkum, 
Ballantrae, Colmonel, and Girvan. The ſcene, varied by 
the different height and appearance of the above coaſts, with 
the many ſmall iſlands interſperſed along them, renders the 
whole view moſt delightful, What adds to the beauty and 
grandeur of the proſpect, is the noble rock of Ailſa, ſet 
down in the middle of the Frith. This coaſt commands the 
neareſt, moſt diſtin, and regular view of this rock. Ins 
clear day, it is eaſy to diſcern the remains of a caſtle upon it, 
with ſeveral roads diverſified by ſpots of verdure. It ſtands, 
in a circular form, about 15 Engliſh miles from the ſhore, 
and belongs to the Earl of Caffillis “. 

The half of this coaſt towards the north is very favour- 
able for ſea-bathing ; partly becauſe the ſea gradually deep- 
ens for a conſiderable way, while the bottom is perfecth 
clear of all rocks and ſtones ; but chiefly becauſe it lies at 
a confiderable diſtance from any freſh water, being 8 miles 
ſouth from the river of Doon, and 4 miles north from that 
of Girvan. At preſent the principat inconvenience for bath- 
ing, is the want of proper habitations. 


* Eccleſraſtical State, The King is patron of the pariſh f- 
7 | The 
Though it be always ſtated as belonging to the parifh of 
Dailly, being annexed to a Barony, the property of the Earl 


of Caſſillis, in chat pariſh, yet the tackſmen of it have, from 


+ The preſent incumbent was ordained ORober 5th me 
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The ſtipend of this pariſh is in money 331. 5s 2d Sterling; 
for communion elements 31. 6s 8 d Sterling; in meal 43 
tolls 1 firlot z and ip bear 20 bolls and 3 firlots: There is alſo 
1glebe conſiſting of 1 acre 3 roods of natural meadow, and 
4 acres of arable ground, excluſive of the ſite of the manſe, 
the offices, and the garden. The decreet of locality and mo- 
lifcation for the above ſtipends, was given in the year 1650. 
About two years ago, a decreet of augmentation was obtain- 
ed for 25 J. Sterling additional ſtipend. It is uncertain 
when the old church of Kirkofwald was built. It ſeems to 
have undergone many alterations. It ſtands in a very low 
tuation, furrounded by a very large burying place, which 
x walled in. In 1777 a new church was built upon a riſing 
ground, a very little to the ſouth of the former, fit to hold 800 
hearers, from a plan, and under the direction, of David Earl 
of Caffillts, who is refident proprietor of above two-thirds 
of the pariſh ; and it is conſidered as one of the neateſt 
churches in this country, This church is 68 feet by 31 
vituin the walls, having a gallery in each end, and an aiſle, 
vith a fire room, finiſhed at the expence of the Earl of Caſ- 


fill, and which he is obliged to keep up. The preſent 


manſe was built in the year 1770, upon a plan by Thomas 
Earl of Caffillis, and is a very neat and convenient houſe. 
There were never any ſeceders in this - pariſh till the year 


1790, when one family came from Beith, of the burgher per- 
ſuaſion. 


School. 


Mr Curvrzs, his immediate predeceſſor, was ordained in 1720, 
of whom this particular circumſtance is recorded, that he was 
the firſt miniſter in Scotland, who, according to the act of Aſ- 
ſembly, gave in bis letter of acceptance to the preſbytery, with 

Crown preſentation. His predeceſſor, Mr Anan, who was 
the firſt miniſter after the re-eſtabliſhment of preſbytery, was 
ordained in 1694. The laſt Epiſcopal miniſter, Mr Claud Ha- 


8 was appointed here in 1670, and retired to Maybole in 
l, 
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School. There is an eſtabliſhed ſchoolmaſter, with a ſala 
of no more than 100 merks Scotch, which is by far toc 
ſmall, as he enjoys no other advantage whatever, except the 
wages he receives from his ſcholars, together with the emo 
luments of ſeflion clerk and precentor : He is obliged tg 
rent his dwelling houſe and garden. The heritors pay rent 
for a ſchool-houſe. As the moſt populous parts of the Pa 
Tiſh are at the diſtance of four miles, it is very inconvenient 
for young children to attend the public ſchool. Private 
ſchools are therefore kept in theſe parts of the pariſh, 


Population, —As this article is moſt important and eſſentil 
in ſtatiſtical accounts, it demands peculiar attention. There 
has been preſerved an old ſeſſion regiſter, conducted with 
great exactneſs, from 1611 to 1661, and from 1694 to the 
preſent day. The following is an extract from Dr Webſter; 
account of the population in 1755: * The number of ſouls 
« in Kirkoſwald is 1168, number of fighting men from the 
age of 18 to 56 is 233,* From theſe, and a careful inſpec- 
tion and viſitation of the pariſh in 1791 and 1792, the po- 
pulation of the pariſh at different periods may be aſcertained, 
On the ninth of February 1640, the ſolemn league and 
covenant was {worn to, and ſubſcribed by the inhabitants of 


this pariſh. The original was depoſited in the hands of the 7 
miniſter, Mr John Burne, and a copy inſerted in the records 1 
of the kirk ſeſſion. This copy is ſtill extant. From it we y 
learn that the pariſh contained preciſely 300 males, who ho 
were diſpoſed and qualified to engage in this tranſaction, = 
Fitty-eight, including the miniſter, ſubſcribed their own Wh. 
names ;—242, with their hands at the pen, authoriſed pu- 2 


blic notaries to ſubſcribe for them. Suppoſing the number 
who ſubſcribed to comprehend only the males above 20, 75 
the population at that time muſt have been little inferior to 
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phat it is at preſent, But it muſt be remembered, that the 
atent of the pariſh is now diminiſhed one fourth by the a- 
ore mentioned annexation to Girvan and Dailly; and that 
robably ſome males below 20 would, of themſelves, be am- 
itious, or prompted by others, to enroll their names in fo 
wpular a deed : Accordingly, we ſhall afterwards find rea- 
an to conclude, that the inhabitants are now a fifth part 
nore numerous than they were a century and a half ago. 
h 1720, at Mr Cupples' ordination, it appears from the re- 
iter of the pariſh, that the population amounted nearly to 
1163 ſouls, being exactly the ſame number as in Dr Webſter's 
xcount ; Conſequently the population of the pariſh, from 
1720 to 1755, appears to have been almoſt ſtationary. In the 
rar 1791, the inhabitants were numbered, and it was found, 
that, during the laſt 40 years, they had increaſed 167. The 
der rut of this enumeration may be ſpecified as follows: 


Number of males 643 Num. of ſouls between 10 


ſee. females 692 and 20 - 264 
* — — 20 & 50 516 
1 F number of ſouls 1335 ——— 50 & 70 153 
ad kried perſons 392 ——— & 90 44 
il Widows and widowers 65 — 
13 Num, of ſouls below 10 358 * 1388 


The oldeſt man in the pariſh is not above 87. But during 
the laſt ten years, ſeveral have died conſiderably above go. 
The following table exhibits an abſtract of the parochial re- 
iter of marriages, baptiſms, and burials, from the com- 


5 Table 


/ 


There are at preſent no remarkable inſtances of longevity. 


dencement of the regiſter of each, to the iſt of January 
791, with the annual average for every ten years, fractions 
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F 
inh 
Table of Marriages, c. ſou] 
| reſi 
Years. | Mar- Annual | Bap-| Annual | Burials. I Any of 
þ ings average. ac. average. | | It Thi 
From 14. 1604 2 1 an”: 
an. 1% of 7 3 = s 
t. Jan, aid 12. 1721, t 
1711 82] 8 Jan. x. 1731 tim 
1721 | 111] 11 70 
1731960 9 261 | 26 
8 74% | 1037 30 271 | 2 
1751 | 114] 11 271 27 
1761 go] 9 238 23 WJ anc 
1771 | 101] 10 205 | 0, 
178t | 105] 10 | 182 18 
1791 | 96] 9 239 | 23 | 
| fen 
| 950 1667 | 20 
in 
515 un 
the 
® In the above account of marriages, thoſe are excluded At 
which probably were not . in this pariſh, Theſe fac 
during the courſe of the above period, amount to 191. Di al 
viding the baptiſms by the marriages, excluſive of the above 
191, the average of births from each marriage is only from 3 u /* 
4, or fully 7 births for every 2 marriages. But, as in the table gr: 
of births, the fruit of thoſe marriages, which were celebratec * 
in other pariſhes, and conſummated here, is included ; it ma 
perhaps be proper, in comparing the marriages and births, ton . 
include alſo thoſe marriages which were celebrated here, andi tz; 
conſummated in other pariſhes, If, then, this be done, by add- 
ing the abeve 191 to the marriages, the average of births from 
each marriage will be from 4 to 5. Subtracting the burials 
from the baptiſms, the total ſurplus of baptiſms is 908, for the 
laſt 30 years, which amounts nearly to 13 annually. As the © 
population has, during that time, only increaſed 167, the total by 


emigration is 741, and the annual average nearly 10. 
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Diviſion and Occupations of the Inhabitants. —There are 280 
inhabited houſes in the pariſh, each containing from 1 to 17 
fouls; and at an average almoſt 5, Of 8 heritors only 4 are 
reſident. | Of theſe the Earl of Caffillis, who is proprietor 
of more than 1wo-thirds of the pariſh, is the principal. 
The bulk of the inhabitants are farmers, who poſſeſs at 
an average about 130 acres of ground. The leaſes are all for 
19 years. In the tacks affignees are excluded, and ſome- 
times the power of ſubſetting. The number of tenants is 
76; of ſubtenants 26. 

All perſonal ſervices from the tenant to the proprietor are 
entirely aboliſhed, except the leading of coals to the maſter ; 
and in each tack the particular quantity the tenant is bound 
to lead is ſpecified. 

Servants of every deſcription do not exceed 120. The 
females are rather more numerous than the males. About 
20 of both ſexes are employed in domeſtic ſervices ; the reſt 
in managing the dairy and farm. The bulk of them, being 
unmarried, eat in their maſters houſes; and, at an average, 
the males receive 61. and the females 3 1. Sterling, per annum. 
About 14 male ſervants are married, and live with their own 
families, Theſe, at an average, receive 5 l. a-year, and are 
allowed, by their maſters, a houſe and yard, 6 bolls of meal 
yearly, a milch cow maintained ſummer and winter, and the 
growing of a few potatoes; all which renders their ſtate more 
comfortable, and their continuance in their maſter's ſervice 
more certain than thoſe of the unmarried ſervants . Cot- 
tagers are in number 109, and rent from the tarmer a houſe 


„ 80 ſmall a number of labouring ſervants i is not FO TOR 
to the half of the labour. The abe is performed partly 


by the farmers themſelves and their Ries, and partly by 


cottagers. 10 


Vol. X. 35 * 


receive the fee uſual in the country; others are bound to 
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and yard at 11. per annum, a cow's graſs at 11. per annuy, 
and an acre or two of land, for which they pay ſomething 
more than the principal tack duty. Some of them are bound 
to work for their maſter during the harveſt, for which they 


work during the winter half year, and receive their meat in 
the houſe: During the remainder of the year, they are em- 
ployed with the other cottagers in ditching and dyke build. 
ing, and other labours of huſbandry. There is one particu- 
lar ſpecies of labour begun to be practiſed in this country, 
called Jobbing. The farmers let the whole threſhing of their 
crop to theſe cottagers at 10d, per boll, as it meaſures when 
cleared of the chaff. They alſo let the cutting down of 
their whole crop from 4s. to 5 s. per acre; and the mowing 
of their hay at 1 8. 6d. per acre. | Tradeſmen and fiſhermen, 
who have a permanent abode in the pariſh, with one grocer, 
amount altogether to 73, and inhabit 59 houſes. 

Thus, at the end of July 1792, the diviſion and occup#- 
tions of the inhabitants of this pariſh might be ſtated as fol- 
lows : | 


Total inhabited houſes - © * 280 


the 

(eV 1 4 | houſes. ace 

4 Heritors and families occupy — 1 4 ari 

76 Tenants - =» - — - 714 ty 

26 Subtenants - Morandi — 26 Wir 

14 Servants (not domeſtics) — 8 14 Woe 

105 Cottagers Ss or. fo et 7 105 Wa 

16 Weavers e th N e thi 
2 Gardeners, with 6 journeymen - 

6 Blackſmiths - - - * 


1 Ship-carpenter = X - 1 


2 
2 

5 

5 Cartwrights 3 3 
1 

= Joiners — 8 — 2 3 


ticu- 
try, 
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houſes. 

6 Shoemakers - . - - 4 
4 Millers - - - 4 s 4 
4 Taylors - - 4 4 . 4 4 
1 Grocer — = « 5 a 1 
18 Fiſhermen and ſeamen — — - 14 
4 Miners = - - - — 4 
Total + - - - - 280 


Among the above number are ſeven licenſed retailers of 
de and Britiſh ſpirits. There is one licenfed rerailer of 
vine and foreign ſpirits, who reſides in the village. One 
yoſt chaiſe is kept here for hire: A diligence goes three 
times a-week between Ayr and Portpatrick, which changes 
horſes at Kirkoſwald. Forty years ago, there was no com- 
munication between this place and Ayr, the head town of 
the county, but by a riding poſt on Tueſday, and a foot poſt 
om Thurſday : No carrier whatever paſſed by this to Ayr. 
dome families in this part of the country, connected with 
the Courts of Seſſion and Exchequer, gave ſome buſineſs to 
carrier from Maybole to Edinburgh once a fortnight. Now 
ariding poſt from Ayr to Girvan paſſes this place every 
ly, Two carriers with carts paſs once a week from 
Girvan to Ayr; and one carrier from Girvan to Glaſgow 
once a week. To all this is to be added, that poſt horſes 
ad chaiſes are ready at all times at Girvan, Maybole, and 
lis place, together with the above mentioned diligence. 


Surface, Seil, Sc. Sc. —The ſurface is hilly. The hills, 
acept in two places, called Mochrum and Craigdow, never 
tle to any conſiderable height. Near Morro there is a 
vch which covers 24 Scots acres, and another, "apparently 

as 
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as large, near Craigdow. Theſe lochs either do not aboun, 
in fiſh, or. the fiſhings are totally neglected. From them, a 
from numberleſs ſprings which riſe out of every hill, flo 
many ſmall ſtreams, which wander through the pariſh, and 
afford abundance of pure water. Except the very tops « 
Mochrum and Craigdow, and a few wow of moſs, the whole 
pari is arable, 

There is little or no natural wooqdin the pariſh, But the 
wants of this is happily ſupplied by the plantations made 
the Earl of Caſſillis and Sir Adam Ferguſon. The forme 
has, within theſe few years, planted upon his eſtate, and eſpe 
cially in his policy, 560 acres ; and, notwithſtanding thei 
proximity to the Sea, the trees are exceedingly thriving, 
Sir Adam Ferguſſon, on that part of his eſtate in this pariſh 
which lies on the north fide of the water of Girvan, and op- 
poſite to his ſeat of Kilkerran, has planted 240 acres, all 
which are in the moſt thriving condition. The ſoil of the 


pariſh is different. The difference in the kind of ſoil is marx. ho 
ed nearly by the great poſt road from Ayr to Girvan, which T 
paſſes through the whole length of the pariſh from R. to 8. 43: 
Between this road and the fea-ſhore, comprehending about WM e 
4000 acres of land, the foil is generally a very rich loan, 0 
mixed with a conſiderable quantity of clay, 'There are few 

or no banks of fand, and the land is dry, and favourable for k 
paſture or the plough, even to the ſea- mark. To the ſou Wi 5 
and eaſt of the above poſt road, the ground riſes conſider- der 
ably ; the ſoil is more light, upon a free- ſlone bottom, inter- * 


mixed alſo with ſome clay; and is upon the whole more 
wet than the land towards the ſhore. 


State of Agriculture, Notwithſtanding the advantages of 


general! y in a wild and uncultivated ſtate, Indeed, there 
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ſoil, and other circumſtances, this pariſh was, forty years 2g% Wl we 
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une ſeveral incloſures, and ſome very fine old trees, about 
„an clean Caſtle. But the fences were moſtly of ſtone, Of 
floufMheſe incloſures, the moſt remarkable was that called the Cow 
andi erk of Cullean, containing about 50 acres, which had been in 
ps o ure for two hundred years, yet there is not, to this day, 
rhold s be ſeen in it the ſmalleſt ſpot of fog. There was alſo the 
ark of Turnberry, containing about 460 acres, which was 
ncloſed with ſtone about the beginning of the century, and 
bs been in paſture ever ſince . All the reſt of the pariſh 
xs then perfectly open, except the tenants kail yards, which 
were fenced in a very coarſe manner, with land ſtones and 
wrf, and the greater part without any planting. 'The te- 
unts yards on the coaſt were fenced with an earthen dyke, 
On this was planted ader, (or, according to the vulgar name, 
hountree,) which thrives exceedingly, affords great ſhelter, 
nd is diſliked by all cattle and ſheep. This almoſt total 
rant of planting and incloſures, gave a dreary look to the 
rk. vhole pariſh. 
ich The tillage and paſture lands were under equally bad ma- 
» $, gement. The farms upon the ſhore, the richeſt part of 
out WM the pariſh, were then of great extent, each containing above 
200 acres, The farm houſes, pleaſantly fituated near the 
ſhore, 


* About fifty years ago, the late Mr Gilbert Blane of Blane- 
held, began to incloſe by ditch and hedge, and made a conſi- 
derable extent of fences in that way, moſt of them double ; and 
in the ſpace between the double fences, he planted a great many 
foreſt trees. But ſuch was the general averſion which the 
country people then had to improvements of that kind, that it 
was not in his power to preſerve them from being pulled out 
and deſtroyed ; ſo that few of theſe incloſures are now uſeful, 
and little of the planting remains. 

Mr Blane was likewiſe the firſt perſon in the pariſh who in. 
troduced the improvement of land by lime, and gave an expe- 
mental proof that the moſt barren heath could, by means of 
that manure, be converted in a very ſhort time into excellent 

re, 
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ſhore, had round them about 30 or 40 acres of croft ground might 
The reſt of the farms went back to the higher grounds Ich 2 
the pariſh, and was called out - field. Their croft land hag I 
been immemorially in tillage, without one year's reſt. The ne ſh 
commonly manured the third part of it with ſea-weed, whict 
they carried upon horſes backs (for not one tenant in thai 
pariſh had a ſingle cart) during the three months of winter h a « 
At candlemas they ploughed it down. In the beginning od Caf 
May they gave it another fur, and then ſowed bear upon it 
This, by the moſt intelligent, was followed with only one 
crop of oats, and then with a crop of peaſe; and the ſe 
weed ſucceeded the peaſe crop. Part of their croft ground 
was alſo, manured with dung, which they ſowed with bear, 
any time between Whitſunday and the end of May. They pri 
were accuſtomed to manure ſuch parts of their out-field land Wok 
as they wiſhed to plough, by incloſing their cattle upon it pe 
in folds. From the land thus manured, they generally took pro 
four crops of oats. It was obſerved that the crop was always 
ſtrongeſt on thoſe parts of the field, on which the earth that 
had compoſed the fold dyke was ſpread. The ſame mode 
of culture took place in the higher grounds, to the ſouth of 
what is now the poſt road. In proceſs of time, they began 
to ſpread lime, which they brought on horſes backs from 
the pariſh of Dailly, upon their folds, They uſually gave 
about 20 bolls to the acre, reckoning 2 buſhels of ſhells to 
the boll. From the ground there manured, they took five 
crops of oats, They alſo began to improve their croft land 
with lime, by ſowing with the hand, immediately after they 
had ſown their peaſe, half a boll of ſlaked lime to every half 
peck of peaſe. 

About twenty years ago, the huſbandry of this pariſh un- 
derwent a total and happy revolution. The farms were con- 


aderabiy diminiſhed in extent, the boundaries were properly 
fſtraighted, 
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nighted, and they began to be incloſed and ſubdivided with 
h and hedge. Almoſt, in the courſe of ten years, the 
ns in the whole pariſh, were thus incloſed and divided. 
ſhe ſheep were entirely baniſhed ; and inſtead of five or fix 
an looking horſes, every farmer got four horſes, each of 
em equal in ſtrength and value to two of their former ones, 
ith a cart horſe to each. Sir Thomas Kennedy, afterwards Earl 
Caffillis, took the lead in this improved mode of agricul- 
re. He enlarged, to a great extent, the farm and policy 
bout Cullean Caſtle, and placed the direction of the whole 
ader the deceaſed Mr Foulis, who lived near Elintone. 
about the ſame time, Sir Adam Ferguſſon brought into this 
wiſh ſome farmers of great {kill in huſbandry. Both theſe 
wprietors, and all the other heritors, in their new tacks, 
wk the tenants bound to ſuch wiſe regulations, and ſuch a 
per rotation of crops, as have contributed greatly to the 
proved ſtate of agriculture in this pariſh. The tenants firſt 
if all laid down their croft lands with rye graſs and clover, 
bok one crop of hay, ſometimes two, and reſted them four 
jars in paſture, Then they began to their out-field. The 
1 of ole ſyſtem of folding was given up. They were bound in 
beir tacks not to break up any of their out-field, without 
ine or dung, to take two crops of oats, and lay down with 
be third; or to take the third crop in peaſe, and lay down 
ith the fourth. Such, in general, were the ſtipulations in 
le tack, But when the tenant had a great quantity of coarſe, 
if, out-field land, he was indulged by his maſter in taking 
liree_crops of oats, and in laying down with the fourth. 
wne farms have been ſo ſituated with reſpect to their ſtiff 
u- field, as to find it neceſſary to take their fourth crop of 
ale, and lay down with new dung with the fifth. In the 
but Part of the pariſh, by far the moſt extenſive, as con- 
ung about 6ooo acres of ground, there is ſome out-field 
covered 


ed, | 
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covered with a very ſtrong heath. In moſt parts the foil 
low is a ſtrongdeep clay. This, with the heath roots, re 
ders it incapable of being ſubdued without a very great « 
pence of lime and labour. To provide againſt this, the pr 


tice of paring and burning has, with great advantage, be 5: 
introduced. The paring, generally, coſts about 1 l. per a fear 
So ſoon as the weather permits, the ſurface is burnt, and ii diſt: 
aſhes ſpread over the field, The good farmer, during ti b. 
ſummer months, adds 40 bolls of lime to the acre. If, he 
harveſt, the ground is dry, it is plowed. In the ſpring it ef 
ſown with oats. Three crops are taken, and it is ſown don xt 
with rye graſs in the fourth. Some fields, cultivated in i N 
way, have yielded upwards of five bolls per acre, the ſecor * 
year, with a prodigious quantity of ſtraw, and at laſt go cum 
paſture, where before an acre would not have fattened WW ſho: 
ſheep. In liming the grounds, where the ſoil is ſtiff a in 
coarſe, they give 100 bolls per acre, where it is leſs ſo 80% git 
and in light thin ſoils 60 anſwer perfectly well. When the 12 
go over their ground a ſecond time, they generally ule of 
compoſt of earth and lime, allowing one third leſs of ln l. 
than formerly, This has ſucceeded exceedingly well. ne 
attending to this practice, and by taking great care of tei ou 
hedges, this pariſh now exhibits a ſtate of improved agriculi ley 
ture, ſuperior to moſt of the diſtrifts of Carrick. pre 
The tenant, however, labours under conſiderable difficult we 
in procurimg lime. Almoſt all of it muſt be brought fro ba 
the pariſh of Dailly,. acroſs the moſt hilly part of this pari m 
to the ſouth, The medium diſtance from the lime qu do 
to the ſhore part of the pariſh, is about five Engliſh miei I. 
But the length of the road is not the chief difficulty. Mu th 
parts of the road are ſo ſteep and rugged, that the farmer, WF & 
the above diſtance, with horſes at 18 1. price, cannot br fe 
more than ſeven buſhels in a one horſe cart, and can ,, er 


hut once a day. Notwithſtanding all this, it appears, by a 
te from the clerks of the lime works, there were brought 
nto this pariſh in ſummer 1791, 48,000 buſhels of lime 
ſhells. 

Several marle pits have been found, within theſe three 
ears, in thoſe parts of the pariſh which lie at the greateſt 
litance from the lime, and within an Engliſh mile of the 
ſa, 80 eaſily is the marle wrought, that one farmer with 
6 horſes, manured 30 acres in ſummer 1791. It is put out 
of the pit, ready to be taken away at 1 d. per cart, and 80 
art loads are allowed to each acre. The farms thus manured 
promiſe to be ſoon in a high ſtate of cultivation. 


When ſpeaking of the different kinds of manure, one cir- 
cumſtance deſerves to be mentioned. On a farm upon the 
ſhore, there have been obſerved from time immemorial, with- 
in 30 yards of the ſea-mark, two large hillocks, 10 yards 
diſtant from each other, covered with ſand and bent. About 
12 years ago, by a violent ſtorm from the ſea, the end of one 
of the hillocks was uncovered, and there appeared ſomething 
like coal aſhes. This called the farmers attention, who im- 
nediately opened up the hillock, and diſcovered a prodigi- 
ous quantity, 'Theſe aſhes were uſed as manure, firſt upon 
ley ground, and afterwards, mixed with lime, on light croft 
ground, with little or no ſucceſs; but were found to anſwer 
vell for garden roots. Although above 1000 large cart loads 
have been taken, yet there remain in the two hillocks, at a 
moderate computation, above 3000 loads more. Tradition 
does not inform us whence theſe aſhes came in ſuch quantity. 
| There is no veſtige of any building whatſoever, nearer than 
the old farm-houſe, and the place is 4 Engliſh miles diſtant 
irom any coal work, It has been ſuppoſed they are the ef- 
le of barbarous ſuperſtition in times of idolatery in this 
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The prevailing crop in this pariſh is oats, which are of an 
_ exceeding good quality, though not of the early kind. Some 
oats have been known to weigh 42 libs. Engliſh, per Wincheſ. 
ter buſhel, and to yield 21 pecks of meal per boll, As the 
ſoil of the pariſh is generally light, the next prevailing crop is 
bear, which is of a very fine quality for malt, Some of the 
bear in this pariſh weighs 50 libs. Engliſh per buſhel. Bar. 
ley crops are not fo frequent, becauſe, though good in quali 
ty, yet the crop fails a fourth part in quantity when compared 
to bear. Some peaſe and beans are alſo ſown, but they xe 
often with difficulty brought ſafe into the barn-yard. The 
farmers plant conſiderable quantities of potatoes, which they 
manage with the plough in rows, at 3 feet diſtance. Fey 
or no farmers think of leſs than an acre, producing 40 bolls 
chiefly for their family uſe; the boll nearly 10 Wincheſter 
buſhels, The turnip huſbandry has been very little practiſed 
in this pariſh, except on Lord Caſſill's farm at Cullean Caf- 
tle, where it has been very ſucceſsful. Moſt people think 
the ſoil of the pariſh, in general, favourable for turnip, and aur 
ſeveral farmers have thoughts of trying it. r 
The great change that has taken place in the corn milns, a 
both in reſpect of the tenure of the milns, and the manner ng 
of performing the work, has much contributed to the encou- Wi "© 
ragement of agriculture in this pariſh, Forty years ago, the 5. 
landlord obliged the tenant in his tack, to go to his own milo, WM 
with all his grindable corn above his ſeed, and to pay to the for 
miller a very heavy multure. But now many of the gentlc- 
men of property, leave the tenant free to go to any miln 
upon their land, where he can be beſt ſerved, paying to the 
miller nothing more than the mere working of his grain, 
which is from 4 d. to 5 d. per boll of oats grinding into meal; 
the victual boll exactly eight Wincheſter buſhels. There 
- were no barley milns in this country forty years ago. There 
| are 
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ge now in this pariſh two barley milns, which make this neceſ- 
try article to any degree of fineneſs, at the rate of from 20 d. 
025, per boll. This circumſtance encourages the farmer to 
oy barley inſtead of bear, as there is at all times a ready 
narket for the made barley, among the ſore farmers in the 


Highlands of Carrick. To this may be added, that 40 years 
go, every tenant dryed his oats upon his own kiln, conſtrue- 
ted in a very coarſe manner. Now every miln in the pariſh 
has a kiln adjoining to it, properly bottomed with tyle, and 
| o conſtructed as to go with every wind. Theſe dry grain at 
The Nes low price of from 1 d. to 2 d. per boll. Indeed the far- 
wers, who have a very great tillage, are now petting kilns of 
his fort, upon their own farms, at their own expence. What, 
ole, however, adds to the charge of the farmer in this article, is 
fier WY be diſtance from coal proper for the purpoſe of drying; 
iſed WY vhich cannot be got nearer than 15 miles from this place. 
uf The dairy was in a moſt neglected ſtate in this pariſh for- 
ink years ago. Good butter and cheeſe were ſcarcely to be 
1nd bund. Now the milk cows are changed to the better, are 
ins, 

ner 

OU- 

the 

ln, 

the 


put into parks ſown down with white and yellow clover, and 
when they live in the houſe by night or by day, are fed upon 
cut red clover. Every ſteading of farm houſes has an apart- 
nent by itſelf for a milk houſe, and every conveniency ſuited 
o it. Both butter and cheeſe are now exported from the pa- 
iſh to the markets of Ayr and Paiſley. Butter in 1791 fold 
for 8s. and new milk cheeſe for 4s. 8 d. per Engliſh ſtone. 
le- There is very little lint ſown in this pariſh. The ſoil is 
iln Wl thought to be in general too light for it. 
the Many of the farmers now fatten cattle for the dia, be. 
des bringing up a number of young cattle every year. They 
never have been in the uſe of rearing their own horſes, which 
would be a great ſaving. They are commonly purchaſed from 
lreland. The number of ä horſes in the pariſh is 


300. 


i 4 4 * 
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300. The ſtock of milk and yeild cattle varies every yell yu" 


according to the tillage and paſture in the ſeveral farms. Whi 
The principal export from the pariſh, to the manufactur 

ing towns, is oat-meal and bear. In the year 1783, there A 

was exported from this pariſh, of crop 1982, which failed on d 

through almoſt the whole of Scotland, above 1200 bolls of Call 

oat-meal, At preſent, there are above 1500 bolls of oat-meil on 

exported annually, to the — towns, beſides bea bat 


and potatoes, 


State of ManufaFures—The people are moſtly employed 
in farming operations. In no one part of the pariſh, except 
the village of Kirkoſwald, is there any number of houſes to- 
gether. In the village there are only 17 families. In theſe 
circumſtances it cannot be expected, that manufactures can 
be any way very prevalent. Within theſe two years a thread the 
miln, and a carding and ſpinning machine for wool, have Id 
been erected, and are now ſucceſsfully employed. It were to «a 
be wiſhed that the proprietors of land would give every pro- pa: 
per encouragement to undertakings of this kind, in a pariſh WW 
where labour is cheap, and where there is plenty of all kinds 1 
of good proviſions. There is one ſpecies of manufacture in Wl re: 
this pariſh, which ought not to omitted; that is, the manu- d 
facturing of wool into coarſe blanketing and plaiding. This of 
is chiefly carried on by the farmers, who have a number of WW l 
daughters or female ſervants, and by the cottagers and their 
families. A number of the farmers import from Argyleſhire WW te 
and Galloway, great quantities of wool ; which is ſpun and * 
woven in this pariſh, and 2 at the markets of Maybole and e 
Ayr. t 

Upon the coaſt of this pariſh, cod, ling, haddock, &. i ? 
are ſo plenty, as occaſionally to attract different companies WW 1 
of fiſhermen from Ayr. Lately a ſalmon fiſhery has been be- BY 

| | gun 


un 
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zm on this coaſt, which promiſes to be very productive. 
White fiſh ſell for 1 d. and ſalmon from 2 d. to 5 d. per lib e. 

Rent, 


* Antient and Modern Buildings. —Upon a ſmall promontory 


on the barony of Turnberry, now the property of the Earl of 
Caſſillis, are the ruins of the famous caſtle of Turnberry, the ſeat 
of the Earls of Carrick, When or by whom it was built, is al. 
together uncertain. Authentic hiſtory, however, informs us, 
that in 1274. Martha, Counteſs of Carrick, lived in this her 
caltle, and was that year married to Robert Bruce Earl of An- 
nandale, From this marriage ſprung the Kings of Scotland, of 
the race of Stewart. In 1306, Turnberry was held by an Eng- 
liſh garriſon, under Earl Percy; and ſome years after this we 
fnd that King Robert Bruce ſtormed the caſtle, ſtill in poſſeſſion 
of the Engliſh, routed and expelled the garriſon, but at the ex- 
pence of the deſtruction of the building. After this we do not 
hear of its being inhabited, | 

The ſituation of this caſtle is moſt delightful, having a full 
proſpe& of the whole firth of Clyde, as above deſcribed. Upon 
the land fide, it looks over a rich plain of above 600 acres. 
This plain is bounded by the hills, which riſe in a beautiful am- 
phitheatre. Little now is "known as to the extent of this an- 
tient building. There (till remain the . bag a ditch, and 
part of the buttreſſeſs of the draw. bridge. ere is a paſſage, 
which opens towards the ſea, arched above, leading to a large 
apartment in the caſtle, which by tradition is ſaid to have been 
the kitchen, This caſtle has been built of whin-ſtone, and is 
remarkable for the very ſtrong cement that has been uſed in 
building it. The ruins,'as they now lie, cover an acre of ground. 
The next remarkable old building in the pariſh, is the Abbey 
of Croſsregall or Croſsreguill, founded by Duncan King of Scot- 
land, in 1260, fituated two miles eaſt from the village. It is 
more entire than any abbey in the weſt of Scotland. The fide 
walls of the church and choir ſtill remain to the height of four- 
teen feet. It has been exceedingly well lighted within. To- 
wards the eaſt remains the nitch, where the principal altar ſtood. 
On the right of this is the veſtry, and the Abbot's eccleſiaſtical 


court, all entire, and arched very much in the ſtyle of the Ca- 


thedral at Glaſgow. There are beſides, ſeveral vaults and cells, 
all built of fine hewn-ſtone. At the eaſt end of the abbey, ſtand 
the ruins of the Abbot's firſt houſe, with only the outer walls 
remaining, On the weſt end of the abbey, ſtands the laſt houſe 
which the Abbot inhabited; in this the Nair is entire from top 
jo bottom, with ſeveral apartments regularly divided, all of free- 
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Rent, &'c,—From the above account of this pariſh, it uy 
be expected that the preſent real rent will be very conſider. 
able, 


ſtone. The whole building ſtands in the middle of eight acre; 
of ground, commonly called the Abbot's yard, or Precin& of 
Croſsreguill. This belongs to the chapel royal, and is let in 
tack to the family of Kilkerran. It is ſubſet to ane of the te. 
nants of the barony of Balterſan, the property of the family; 
in the middle of which rich and extenſive barony of land this 
abbey ſtands. The above Precin&t has been walled in with x 
very ſtrong ſtone and lime wall, little of which is now remaining, 
This ruin is preſerved with great care and attention, the tenants 
not being allowed to take down and uſe any ſtone from the ab- 
bey itſelt. 

The next old building in the pariſh, is the houſe or caſtle of 
Thomaſton, about half a mile to the ſouth-eaſt of Cullean. Tra- 
dition tells us, that this was built by a nephew of Robert Bruce, 
in the year 1335. It has been exceedingly ſtrong, and of very 
conſiderable extent. It was inhabited fifty years ago, and is 
now become the property of the Earl of Caffillis. 

Of the modern buildings in this pariſh, the moſt remarkable 
is Cullean caſtle, founded by David late Earl of Caflillis, in 
the year 1777. This noble edifice is ſituated upon a rock, pro- 
jecting a little into the ſea, of about 100 feet in height from the 
ſarface of the water, and almoſt perpendicular. The plan and 
deſign were given by the late Mr Robert Adam; and ſuch is the 
ſtyle of the architecture, ſuch the execution of the work, and 
the beauty of the ſtone, that it impreſſes the mind with delight- 
ful ideas of elegance, order, and magnificence, exceeding any 
thing ſimilar in the ' country. At a proper diſtance from the 
caſtle, ſtand the ſtables and farm-houſes ; planned by the ſame 
architect, and executed upon the ſame large ſcale ; all of which, 
with the bridge of approach to the caltle, cover four acres of 

ound. The caſtle commands, from the principal apartments, 
a delightful proſpect of the whole Frith of Clyde, with a full view 
of the rok of Ailſa, ſet down in the middle, the veſſels paſſing to 
and from Clyde not far from its walls. On the land ſide, and im- 
mediately below the caſtle, are the gardens belonging to the 
old houſe of Cullean, formed out of rock, at a great expence, 
into three terraces; upon the walls of which are planted ſome of 
the choiceſt fruit trees. The remainder of the old gardens is 
formed into pleaſure ground and gravel walks, kept with great 
care. Round the caſtle, and the adjoining buildings, lies an 
extenſive policy of about 700 acres, interſperſed * ar. 
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ble, The valuation of the pariſh, according to its preſent 
Imits, is 39031. 18s. Scots. The preſent rent is about 
40001. Sterling yearly. The ſhore part of the pariſh, com- 
ding above 4000 acres, is rented from is. to 8s. per 
re. Several farms of conſiderable extent, give the higheſt 
of theſe rents, and many others 15 s. per acre. The higher 
grounds of the pariſh, to the ſouth of the poſt road, are ren- 
ted from 4s. to 8's. Forty years ago, the rent of the pariſh 
mas exceedingly low. Farms upon the ſhore, which now 
feld 15 8. per acre, did not give above 5s. In the higher 
zart of the pariſh, there is a barony, confiſting of above 1100 
xcres, which was at that time rented at 50 l. and it now gives 

2801. 


thriving plantations ; the execution of which, together with a 
u garden and hot- houſes, is carrying on with great taſte and 
degance. Upon theſe accounts, this edifice is viſited with plea- 
ſure by all perſons of taſte, whether reſiding in the country or 
ſtrangers. 

2 to the caſtle, and immediately under ſome of the build- 
ings, are the coves or caves of Cullean. Theſe are fix in num- 
der. Of the three towards the welt, the largeſt has its entry 
a low as high water mark, the roof is about 50 feet high; and 
has the appearance as if two Jarge rocks had fallen together, 
forming a Gothic arch, though very irregular z it extends in- 
wards about 200 feet, and varies in breadth. It communicates 
with the other two, which are both conſiderably leſs, but of 
much the ſame irregular form. Towards the eaſt are the other 
three coves, which likewiſe communicate with each other. They 
ae nearly of the ſame height and figure with the former, but 
their extent has not been preciſely aſcertained. Whether theſe 
coves. are natural or artificial, and if artificial, what has been their 
delign, no tradition whatever informs us. One circumſtance, how- 
ever, cannot be omitted. To the largeſt of the three weſt-moſt 
coves, is a door or entry, built of free-ſtone, with a window three 
leet above the door, of the ſame kind of work ; above both theſe, 
there is an apartment, from which might be ſent down what- 
erer could annoy the aſſailants of the door. This laſt circum- 

is well known to take place in many of the old caſtles in 
the country, and ſeems to indicate, that atleaſt this part of the 
coves has been at one period or another, the abode of ſome of 
lie inhabitants of this country. 
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2801, Sterling. A ſtill greater riſe has taken plate in the 
eaſtern part of the pariſh towards Maybole. A farm conſiſt 
ing of 200 acres, not above half a mile from the church, 
was, forty years ago, let for 81. per annum, and in the fi- 
teenth year of the preſent tack, it is rented at 36 I. and muſt 
riſe in proportion at the expiration of this tack. Such is the 
ſtate and rental of the grounds in the pariſh, that if peace 
and good order, by divine providence, be continued in our 
country, and the ſtate of manufactures continue to riſe, under 
our preſent happy conſtitution, the property of this pariſh 
muſt exceed in value, any in the whole diſtrict of Carrick, 
according to its extent. 

One circumſtance; however, muſt not be omitted, which 
has conſiderably retarded the improvement of this pariſh, and 
that is ſmuggling or illicit trade, which more or lefs has, at 
different times, been carried on in all the coaſt pariſhes of 
the country, This buſineſs was firſt carried on here from the 
Iſle of Man, and afterwards to a conſiderable extent from 
France, Oſtend, and Gottenburgh. It, however, received: 
full check, by the commutation act, and the greater atten. 
tion and vigilance of his Majeſty's revenue officers. Little is 
now done in that way, and it is to be hoped the time is faſt 
coming, when this illicit trade will be at an end. Though 
the character and behaviour of thoſe engaged in this buſineſs, 
were, for the moſt part, in other reſpects good; yet, with- 
out doubt, it produced very bad effects on the induſtry of the 
people, and gave them a taſte for luxury and finery, that 


ſpoiled the ſimplicity of manners which formerly prevailed in 0 
this pariſh. | bn 


- Coal, Nothing is more wanted in this pariſh, than a great- Wi hal 
er quantity of coal, At preſent it is ſupplied from the coal the 
works in the pariſh of Dailly. But the roads to theſe coal Wil fe, 
| . r | works | 


orks 
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works are equally diſtant and much worſe, than thoſe above 
mentioned to the lime. Some attempts have been made, of 
late, to diſcover coal in the pariſh, but without ſucceſs. There 
was indeed a coal mine in this pariſh, but it was ſet on fire 
about 45 years ago, and is ſtill burning. Several methods 


have been tried to extinguiſh the fire, but they have proved 


ineffetual. It has been the opinion of the beſt coal miners in 
the weſt of Scotland, that if no part of the coal near the fire 
were to be wrought for a number of years, it would of courſe 
be ſoon extinguiſhed. This method has accordingly been 
adopted, and the fire has gradually leſſened. The want of 
this coal has been a great loſs to this pariſh, as it was a valu- 


able mine, conſiſting of 5 ſeams of coal, from 6 to 15 feet 
thick. 


Manners, 


* The dryneſs of the ſoil, the openneſs of the country, and 
the proximity of the ſea, render the climate pure and ſalubrious. 
For theſe 40 years paſt, no putrid fever or flux have appeared 
in the pariſh, During the firſt 20 years of the above period, a 
fever prevailed every fix or ſeven years, with a conſiderable de- 
gree of inflammation. It ſpread molt rapidly, but, by the appli- 
cation of the accuſtomed remedies of bleeding, and taking great 
quantities of weak diluting drink, it was not very mortal. not- 
rithſtanding its infectious nature. During the above period, 
the ſmall pox prevailed at times without inoculation, and, when 
introduced into the pariſh, few families eſcaped. In ſome, the 
tiſeaſe was exceedingly fatal; but it cannot be aſcert ined from 
the regiſter how many died of it annually. The ſtopping, or 
froup, a diſeaſe frequent on the ſea coaſt, never once made its 
appearance here, during the above mentioned period. The 
meaſles and chincough have always been very favourable. Du- 
ung the laſt 20 years, the fevers have taken a conſiderable 
change. They are now, generally, of the ſſow nervous kind, and 
when introduced into the pariſh, are by no means very preva- 
ent or mortal. This, in part, may be owing to the improved 
abitation of the farmers. Formerly theſe were ſmall, and all 


to prevent the proper circulation of air. This change in the 
evers may alſo have been cauſed, by the great increaſe of the 
Vor. X. 3 R uſe 


the ſick of the family crowded into one place, and kept ſo cloſe 
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Manner. There has been no great influx of ſtrangers in- 
to this pariſh, for theſe forty years paſt, till within theſe fiys 
years, when a conſiderable number of ſober and induftrions 
farmers, tempted with the dryneſs of the ſoil, and, as they 
thougbt, the cheapneſs of the ground, came from the other 
parts of the country, and ſettled here. The native inhabitants 
have, from the beginning of the above period, in general, main. 
tained a character of great plainneſs and fimplicity of man- 
ners, a ſtrong attachment to the eſtabliſhed religion of the 
country, and an uniform and decent regard to the ordinances 
thereof, both at home and in the neighbouring pariſhes, No 
doubt, that refinement in the manner of living and dress, 
which has taken place throughout the country, prevails alſo 
here. Owing, perhaps, to the prevalence of ſmuggling, this 
took place here earlier than in the neighbouring pariſhes. 
Perſons engaged in that trade, found it neceſſary to go abroad, 
and enter into buſineſs with foreign merchants; and by deal- 
ing in tea, ſpirits, and filks, brought home to their families 
and friends, the means of greater luxury and finery, and at 
the cheapeſt rate. Perſons of this deſcription, being alſo ob- 
liged to enter much into ſociety, in their own country, there- 
by acquired a turn for hoſpitality and entertainment at home, 
The other parts of the pariſh, from the improved ſtate of 
their farms, were both defirous and able, in ſome degree, to 
follow the example of their neighbours. But amidſt all this, 
they have preſerved the ſobriety of manners, and the decency 
of the Chriſtian character; for during the whole of the above 


period, 


uſe of ſugar and tea, which are now moſtly in every farmers fa 
mily. Inoculation has in the ſame period taken place, and nov 
almoſt univerſally prevails Though the froſts are not very long 
or ſevere, yet it has been obſerved, that three or four weeks frolt 
have been followed with pleuriſies, which have attacked the aged, 
and have been generally mortal, 
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period, there has been only one tried by the juſticiary, for 
nolently beating a man in his own houſe; and ſuch were the 
alleviating circumſtances of the caſe, that the pannel was only 
puniſhed with a few weeks impriſonment. It may not be im- 
proper to compare with this, the ſtate of morals in this pa- 
riſh about 180 years ago. It appears, from the regiſter for- 
merly mentioned, that from 1610, to 1620, the moſt fla- 
grant violations of the Sabbath took place, It was, in fre- 
quent inſtances, proved before the ſeſſion, that perſons were 
guilty of fiſhing, and ſelling their fiſh openly in Maybole 
market; that others winnowed their corn, and gave no rea- 
ſon for ſo doing, but that the wind was favourable ;z that 
others openly waſhed and dryed their cloaths; and that others 
were guilty of tuellying, as it is called, or fighting to the effu- 
fion of blood, in the church- yard, in the time of divine ſer- 
vice, So frequent at that period was the vice of drunkenneſs, 
even on the Sabbath, that we find the ſeſſion enacting, that 
no inn-keeper ſhould fell on that day, more than two pints 
of ale to a company of three perſons. It ſurther appears, from 
the ſame regiſter, that the vice of adultery was alſo very ſre- 
quent. It would ſeem, however, that the morals of the peo- 
ple after the year 1630, improved to a conſiderable degree, 
and continued to improve long after 1640, when, as we have 
mentioned, the ſolemn league and covenant was figned in this 


pariſh. 


Por. The number of poor has of late years greatly in- 
crealed, Forty years ago, the number of monthly penſioners 
upon the roll, was only ſeven. At preſent, the number is 21, 
who receive from 1s. 6 d. to 3s. every month. Theſe dii- 
tributions are under the management of the miniſter and kirk- 
ſeſſion, At two other times of the year, iramediatcly after 


the communion, and at new year's day, they diſtribute to 
above 
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above 40 perſons, to the amount of above 81. Sterling at 
each time, Theſe two large diſtributions, are intended to 
enable the poor to purchaſe ſhoes and coals, and to pay their 
houſe rent, which articles are now become much more ex. 
penſive than they were formerly. The funds for all this ariſe 
almoſt wholly from the collections at the church door, from 
collections at private baptiſms and marriages, in whatever 
part of the pariſh they are celebrated, and allo from the pri. 
vate charities of the rich, who, to their praiſe, do, in times 
of ſcarcity, liberally contribute to this humane purpoſe. But 
if the poor of the pariſh have greatly increaſed, ſo theſe funds 
have to a proportionable degree alſo increaſed. The ſeſſion 
has not, therefore, been yet obliged to make application to 
non- reſiding heritorsz and it has been, and is the determined 
purpoſe of all concerned in the management of the poor, to 
keep at the utmoſt diſtance from legal operation in their ſup- 
ply. No doubt this can be more eaſily done in a pariſh like 


this, where there are no populous towns or villages, or num- pul: 
bers of manufacturing people. The voluntary contributions part 
would, however, be much greater, were it not for the great mile 


number of Iriſh vagrants and beggars, who dailly travel the the 
great poſt road from Ayr to Port Patrick; near to which, on WI rig! 
both ſides, ſtands the greater number of the farmers houſes; in b 
which are oppreſſed by the importunate and violent cravings Du: 


of theſe beggars. It were to be wiſhed that the police of the Wl get) 
country would remedy this evil, 
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NUMBER XXXIV. 
PARISH OF INVERKEITHING. 


Preſtytery of Dunfermline. —County and Synod of 
Fife.) 


By the Reverend Mr ANDRE w ROBERTSON, Miniſter. 


Name, Situation, and Extent, 


de rig G, or Innerkeithing, is ſuppoſed to be 
derived from the Gaelic word Inver or Inner, which ſig- 
nifies the Mouth, and Keith, ſaid to be the name of the 
running water at the eaſt end of the towa. It is of a very irre- 
gular figure. The North Ferry hills form a peninſula; the weſt 
part, formerly the pariſh of Roſyth, extends about three 
miles, and the north part about three miles and an half, from 
the town. Theſe reſemble two arms ſtretched out almoſt at 
right angles, and each of them does not much exceed a mile 
in breadth ; the one lies between the Frith and the pariſh of 
Dunfermline, and the other between Dunfermline and Dal- 
gety pariſhes. 


Town, Conſtitution of the Burgh, &c.—Lnverkeithing is 
pleaſantly fituated upon a riſing ground above the bay of the 
harbour; it conſiſts of one ſtreet, with another ſmaller turn- 
ing off near the middle, beſides ſome wynds. It has many 
good gardens, It is a very ancient royal burgh. King Wil- 
lam, ſurnamed the Lyon, gave them the firſt charter, Se- 
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veral Kings of Scotland granted them charters at different 
periods; and-King James the VI. by a charter, dated th 
May 1598, ratifies and confirms them all, and declares their 
rights and privileges, to extend from the water of Dovan to 
that of Leven, and as far north as Kinroſs. It it is ſaid tg 
have been a very conſiderable burgh, of large extent, populous, 
and paid to government great taxes, The ſet of this burgh 
is uncommon in ſome things. The provoſt, the two bailies, 
the dean of guild, and treaſurer, are annually elected by the 
counſellors and deacons of the trades. The counſellors are 
choſen from among the burgeſs inhabitants, the guildry, and 
even the members of the incorporated trades, who (till retain 
a vote in their reſpective incorporations. The five incorpo- 
rated trades elect their deacons yearly as their repreſenta 
tives. The town council, including the magiſtrates, cannot 
be under 20; but it is not limited to any number above it; 
ſo that the whole burgeſs inhabitants might be made counſcl- 


lors. What is very ſingular, the counſellors continue in of- 
fice during life and reſidence, There is a good town-houſe, 


built in the year 1770, containing, beſides a priſon, ſome con- 
venient rooms for holding the bailie-courts, the meetings of 
council, and public entertainments. The yearly revenue a. 
amounts to 200 l. Sterling and upwards; many of their ex- 
tenſive rights and dues have been fold and diſpoſed of at 
different times. The ſtreets were once lighted with lamps 
during the winter ſeaſons; but this has been diſcontinued 
for a long time. The preſent magiſtrates are very attentive 
and active in making improvements, and doing whatever is 
in their power for the advantage and convenience of the in- 
habitants. There are ſeveral markets or fairs in the year 


for horſes, cattle, and different kind of goods, ſuch 3s 


coarſe linens, checks, ſhoes, &c. This burgh is repreſented 
2 in 
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i Parliament, and ſends a member along with Queensferry, 
girling, Culroſs, and Dunfermline. 


Pepulation, &c.—The population, by an accurate ſurvey 
n the beginning of the preſent year 1793, amounts to, 
fouls, — = - - - - 2210 
The return to Dr Webſter in 1755 was 1694 


Increaſe - - - - - 516 
I the town - 1330 Between 10 and 20 362 
| the North Ferry 312 20 and 50 932 


u the country pariſh 568 50 and 0 306 
Number of males 1056 70 and above 30 
— of females 1154 The number of families 

Under 10 years of age 580 is about - 550 


Many have arrived at advanced periods of life, There are 
ſeveral perſons here between 80 and go, and ſome of them 
going about their ordinary buſineſs. There is a man living 
here, but moſtly confined to his bed, whoſe age, from au- 
thentic accounts, is 94: He was by trade a gardener, and 
has had five wives. The annual average of births from the 
pariſh records is about 50, and of marriages 15. There is 
no regiſter of deaths kept here. The number of births and 
marriages cannot be exactly aſcertained, as there are many 
diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed church, who do not inſert 
their names in the pariſh regiſter. The population has 
greatly increaſed within theſe few years, owing to the flou- 
riſhing ſtate of the coal trade brought from Halbeath and 
ſhipped here, to a conſiderable diſtillery and brewery in the 
neighbourhood of the town, and a branch of the iron foun- 
dery buſineſs lately introduced. 


Preprietors 
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Proprietors and Value. — The pariſh belongs to the Earl; 
of Hopetoun and Morton, Sir William Erſkine and Sir John 
Henderſon, Mr Cunningham and a few ſmall heritors, The 
laſt gentleman is the only one of any conſequence. reſiding 
in it. The valued rent in the ceſs books is 69561. 16s, 84, 
Scots. The real rent amounts to near about 3000 l. Ster. 
ling, and upon new leaſes would riſe conſiderably above it, 


Appearance, Soil, and Agriculture. The pariſh, in general, 
excepting the Ferry hills, and a few others, is either flat or 
gently riſing ground, the greateſt part of which is ſtrong, 
rich, or clay foil, and yields plentiful crops ; even among 
theſe hills many places are arable, and produce moderately 
good crops. Towards the extremity, upon the north, the 
ſoil is cold, and a ſmall part is muir. Some of the farms are 
extenſive, and others of an ordinary ſize. The farmers are, 
in general, wealthy, induſtrious, and active: They improve 
and cultivate their lands to great perfection and advantage: 
They moſtly uſe the new conſtructed ploughs, drawn by two 
good horſes without a driver: They manure and enrich their 
field with dung, lime, and earth, mixed together, with ſea- 
weed, when they can obtain it, and by ſummer fallow. From 
the goodneſs of the ground, and the moſt proper mode and 
means of cultivation, they raiſe grain of all kinds, equal in 
quantity and quality to many parts in Scotland. The farms 
are not yet all incloſed and properly fenced ; but, from the 
diſpoſition of the proprietors, and the improvements now car- 
rying on in that way, it is expected this will ſoon be the 
caſe. There is a ſociety formed here, called the Farmer Club, 
the members of it belong alſo to moſt of the neighbouring 
pariſhes, and ſeveral gentlemen of landed property have 
joined and patroniſe it. The great object of it is to conſider 
and improve the different modes of agriculture, At ſtated 

| mectings 
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meetings they have plougling matches; the competitors are 
their ſervants, each man takes his ridge. When the work 
x done, it is examined by proper judges, and a ſuitable pre- 
nium is given to the beſt, and two or three more of the 
ploughmen, This practice has been attended with very be- 
neficial effects. 


Harbour, Shipping, and Ferry. — Before the entrance of the 
harbour, there is a large and ſafe bay, which affords excel- 
ent ſhelter for ſhips in all winds. Here his Majeſty's ſhips 
of war ſometimes come from Leith roads, and ride at anchor 
to avoid the winter ſtorms; and merchant ſhips from the 
Mediterranean formerly uſed to perform quarantine here. 
The harbour itſelf is a ſmall bay; at the mouth of which, 
won the weſt ſide, there lies a large Dutch built veſſel as a 
azaretto, where, inſtead of detaining ſhips from foreign 
ports, the particular goods, in which any infection may be 
ſuppoſed to lodge, are immediately received, aired under the 
inſpection of a proper officer, and delivered, within a limited 
time, to the owners, by the expreſs orders of the cuſtom- 
houſe, At the head of the bay is the quay, the proper place 
for landing and receiving goods. The depth of water at 
ſpring tides is 13 and ſometimes 15 feet. It was deepened 
vithin theſe few years; and a narrow channel cut farther 
down to admit ſhips up to it. This is kept pretty clear by 
the rivulet that runs through it at low tide. Another 
quay is now building, with great improvements, to accomo- 
date the ſhipping. There are here ſometimes between 40 
and 50 veſſels from different places waiting for coals, eſpe- 
cially in the winter ſeaſon. Several ſhips belong to this 
place; but none of any conſider able burden. Some of them 
fail to foreign ports, and the reſt are chiefly employed in the 
coal and coaſting trade. Between the North Ferry and Ro- 

Vol. X. 38 | ſyth 
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ſyth Caſtle is St. Margaret's Bay or Hope, ſo called from ite 


Princeſs of that name, afterwards Queen of Malcolm In een 1 
having in her flight from England landed there. On bei wces 
account, the Ferry is called the Queensferry, being her cone in 
ſlant paſſage to and from her favourite reſidence at Dunfern brew 


for the 
who 1 
wood 
ſucceſ: 


line, This paſſage is well known to every traveller; the 
diſtance is near two miles. All the boatmien reſide in the 
North Ferry. There are four boats and four yawls employ 
ed upon it; theſe belong to certain proprietors of land « 
each ſide of the Frith, who claim an excluſive right to the 
paſſage, and for which the tackſmen, beſides keeping th 
boats in repair, pay annually about 2801. Sterling, The 
common freight is by far too low, being only a penny each 
paſſenger. There are ſeveral landing places on each fide, 
and it is propoſed to build more. I his paſſage is ſafe and expe- 
ditious, and may be had at all times, excepting in a very few 
caſes; and this only happens from high winds, together with 
particular and unfavourable times of the tide, There was} emple 
a large boat overſet ſome years ago, occaſioned by a ſudden borſe 
ſquall, and its being fully loaded with black cattle; the boat. 200d 
men were loſt, and alſo the paſſengers. Upon the weſtern old 
boundary of the pariſh, is a ſmall harbour, called Bruce- thou 
haven ; ſhips ſometimes take in coals, but no other trade is MW er 
carried on there, 


Manufaftures and Trade. — There is but little trade carried nd 


on here. Some ſmall merchants, for the moſt part, ſupply rom 
the inhabitants with neceſſary articles; and there is a near anc vas 
caſy acceſs to Dunfermline and Edinburgh. This is a very ploy 
convenient ſituation for ſhip-builders. Some time ago, they whe 
met with great encouragement, but at preſent there is little E 


doing in that line. A conſiderable whiſky diſtillery 1s erect- 
ed here: It belongs to a Company, and is managed by one 
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the partners. The ſpirits are ſaid to be of a fine, and 
gen ſuperior quality; they are fold at the common current 
ces ; and the ſale of them is very extenſive. It ſeems to 
in a proſperous and flouriſhing state. There is likewiſe 
tbrewery, carried on to no great extent, and ſerving chiefly 
or the conſumpt of the inhabitants. here is a Company 
cho import annually from the Baltic large quantities of 
wood; they have extenſive and rapid ſales, and are very 
ceſsful in that trade. The coal ſhipped here is by tar 
he greateſt article of trade. The coalliery is at Haibeath, in 
the pariſh of Dunfermline : It once belonged to a Dutch 
Company z but, being attended with no advantage, they diſ- 
wed of it. It is now worked by a Company of our own 
countrymen, who carry it on with ſpirit, and have brought 
t to a flouriſhing ſtate. 'There is a proper waggon road 
kid with timber, for the diſtance of five miles, and kept in 


ir WY good repair at a great expence. Twenty-four waggous ar 


was employed; they are drawn, ſome by one and others by two 
den borſes, and bring down two tons each time. The coals are 
at WY 300d, burn well, and have great heat and force; they are 
era dd at 15 s. per waggon, the great coal; and 11s. 6 d. the 
ce. chows or ſmall coal: The burgeſs inhabitants buy them, by 
5 perticular agreement, at a cheaper rate, Twenty-five thou- 

fand tons and upwards are fhipped annually; the demand is 

eater than can be anſwered ; and ſhips frequently wait 5 
ed nd weeks. There are a few falt-pans that make annuaily 
dom twelve to fifteen thouſand buſhels, An iron foundery 
nd vas lately ſet up. Several experienced workmen are em- 
y Heyed in it: They make beautiful chimney grates, waggon 
wheels, and all kind of caſt iron work for machinery and 
bouſe utenſils. This ſeems to be a convenient and advanta- 
X0us ſituation ; the metal can be brought by ſea ; it is near 
0 coal; and the manufactured goods can be tranſported ve- 
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ry cheap, and in ſmall quantities, by means of the coal ſhins WM The. 
to many parts in Scotland, and by the vicinity to Leith, me p 
any foreign port. There is a branch of the Borrowſtounneſi ben | 
cuſtom-houlſe eſtablithed here for the convenience of the of 200 
coaſting trade carried on from this port, and from St. Davids Wi p 
the property of Sir John Henderſon, Baronet, of Fordel, * ots. 
the ſhipping place of his great coal works. that © 
educat 

Eccigſiaſtical State, School, &c. —Sir William Erſkine, B. bathe 
ronet, of Torry, is the patron, having lately purchaſed the mm 
eſtate of Spencerfield, to which is annexed the right of h- pr 
tronage. The church was repaired and partly rebuilt within nd 
theſe 20 years. It is large enough to contain the pariſhioners, WM tours 
It is a little ſingular in outward appearance, being covered part C 
with three roofs of equal dimenſions, which are ſupported Ml lic ch 
by two rows of arches within, and the two fide walls. It WM ne. 
could eaſily be made a handſome, commodious, and elegant if hand: 
church. Upon the weſt fide, adjoining to it, is the tions 


ſteeple, which ſeems to be very ancient, from the appex-WM nanc 
rance of the ſtones and the form of the building, "The 

ſtipend at preſent conſiſts of 5 chalders victual, and 509 R 
merks Scots, beſides 41, Sterling, of what is called vicarage, WM inhal 
The free teinds are conſiderable : There has been no augmen- lf chur 
tation ſince the year 1636, and a procels is now carrying on Wl Cam 
for that purpoſe. There is no manſe or garden, but an a- 40 y 
lowance for houſe rent is paid by the town and ſome of the Wi bent 
heritors. A ſmall houſe and garden at Roſyth goes by that I char 
name. There are two glebes and a ſmall park by itſelf, mak- WW bone 
ing in all eight acres of excellent ground, The one is the Wi ple, 
glebe of Roſyth, which was annexed to this pariſh, and lies W "ill 
adjacent to that old church now in ruins ; but it is propoſed WF and 
to have it exchanged and placed with the other, which is near 


the town, | * 
Ther 6 ti 


ips 
; ko 
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There is a tolerable ſchoolhouſe, with a ſufficient garden. 
ſhe preſent ſchootmaſter *, who is a very good ſcholar, has 
ven here upwards of 40 years; he draws an annual falary 
200 merks Scots, paid by the town and heritors, He is 
ſo precentor and ſeſſion clerk, for which he receives 28 J. 
Tots. with the ordinary emoluments and dues belonging to 
hit office. He teaches. beſides the common branches of 
ducation, the languages, navigation, and the other parts of 
mathematics, The number of ſcholars is about 50, being 
commonly 40 in ſummer and 60 in winter. There are ſeve- 
al private teachers beſides. The ſchool wages are too low, 
nd by no means adequate to the teachers abilities and la- 
hours; although as much as can be well afforded by the poor 
vrt of the inhabitants, The number of poor receiving pub- 
lc charity, is not conſiderable. Their funds were much dimi- 
wſhed by the failure of a perſon who had their money in his 
hands; and they now chiefly ariſe from the weekly collec- 
tons at the church doors, which at preſent anſwer the de- 
mands. 


, 


Religious Perſuaſions.— Rather more than the half of the 
inhabitants in the town and pariſh adhere to the eſtabliſhed 
church; the reſt are Burghers, Antiburgers, Relief, and 
Cameronians, A Burgher meeting houſe was built here about 
40 years ago, occaſioned by the ſettlement of the late incum- 
bent, who, it ſeems, though a moſt worthy and reſpectable 
character, was diſagreeable to a great number of the pariſh- 
ioners; it is moſtly attended by the loweſt part of the peo- 
ple, and many of them come from the neighbouring pa- 
ties. The Antiburghers and Relief are not numerous, 
and attend their meeting houſes in Dunfermline. The Ca- 

meronians, 


Mr Robert Duncan, tranſlator of Boethius on the Conſo- 


lation of Philoſopby. 
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meronians, in this place, took their riſe, a few years 280 
from a difference among the Burghers, many of whom 
along with their miniſter, at that time, joined themſelves 
with this ſect: They have no proper meeting houſe, and 


are occaſionally ſupplied with ſermons, though but ter. dis, ! 
dom, by their itinerant preachers. It is remarkable, that al th ( 
theſe differences aroſe about church politics, they are main. Wd n 
tained and kept up with the ſame ſpirit and zeal, and the ue v. 
leaders of each ſect uſe the utmoſt endeavours to retain their 
adherents and followers, which, among ſuch a claſs of hearers, 
are frequently attended with conſiderable ſucceſs. | 2 a 
belt 
Eminent Men. — This pariſh has given birth to ſeveral per- me 
fons who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in their profeſſional at 
line. Commodore Roxburgh, born in this town, was promo- op 
ted to that rank in the Ruſſian ſervice, and was very ative Wt bera 
and attentive to its intereſts before he quitted it. The fa- _ 
mous Admiral Greig was a native of this town, was educated uy 
under the preſent ſchoolmaſter, and went, at an early period . ? 
of life, into the Britiſh ſervice, While in the navy of Great ta 
Britain, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the defeat of Conflans by WM vard 
Admiral Hawke, the taking of the Havannah, and ſeveral fe 
other engagements in that ſucceſsful war, After the peace of 0g 
1762, he entered into the Ruſſian ſervice; and there, at the W Ver, 
battle of Chio, contributed principally, by his advice and ex- Ml *** 
ertions, to the deſtruction of the whole Turkiſh fleet. Senſi- * 
ble of his great profeſſional merit, her Imperial Majeſty pro. Ad 
moted him (though a foreigner) to the chief command of the =q 
Ruſſian navy, which he raiſed to a degree of reſpectability nd 
and importance it never before had attained. In reward of E 
his great ſervices, the Empreſs beſtowed on him many ho- Ke 
nourable marks of diſtinction, and an eſtate in Livonia which ume 
his family now enjoy. In the laſt war, between the Ruſſians an 


and 
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nd Turks, which laſt were joined by the Swedes, he, in the 
witic, defeated the Swediſh fleet, and had not a part of his 
fuadron, through cowardice, refuſed to come into action, he 
jrobably had captured or ſunk the moſt of them. Soon after 
this, he was ſeized with a fever, and died at Revel, on the 
th October 1788. He was no lels illuſtrious for courage 
in- ind naval ſkill, than for piety, benevolence, and every pri- 
the Wnte virtue “. 

[eir Character. 


Antiquities. Upon the top of Lethem hill, there are ſome 
large ſtones, placed in a circular form, ſaid to have been a Drui- 
deal temple. King David the I. frequently reſided in this place. 

er · ¶ dome perſons remember to have ſeen the ruins of a houſe at the 
north end of the town, which commonly went by the name of 
King David's Houſe, but there remains not the ſmalleſt veſtige. 
10+ che North Ferry, there are the ruins of a chapel, which was 
ve WT liberally endowed by King Robert the I. and ſerved by the 
f. WI looks of Dunfermline, The Franciſcans and the Dominicans, 

cr the black and grey Friars, had both of them convents in this 
ed WI town, There is a houſe called the Inns, which ſtill has pecu- 
od lar privileges and exemptions, not being within the juriſdiction 
« the magiſtrates, and appears to have been one of them, from 
ts form, vaults, high garden walls, and other buildings. To- 
by WE vards the north part of the pariſh, there is a ſtone ſet up about 
s feet high, 23 broad, and i thick, commonly called the Rand. 
ng ſtone. Many rude figures ſeems to have been cut upon it, 
but are much defaced by the weather and length of time ; how- 
ne er, two armed men on horſeback, the one behind the other, 
appear pretty diſcernible on the eaſt ſide. It is ſuppoſed, that 
ter ſome battle between the Scots and Danes, fought near this 
fi- pace, ſome Dane of diſtinction had fallen, and been buried there, 
0. ad this ſtone, as was then very commonly done, raiſed as a 
monument over his grave. In this parith is the caſtle of Ro- 
| th, almoſt oppotite to Hopeton Houſe ; it is built upon rock, 
. ad ſurrounded by the ſea at tull tide; it conſiſts of a large 
of W/'Þare tower, and ſome low ruinous walls adjoming to it, but 
there is the appearance of larger and more extended buildings. 
lt cannot now be aſcertained by whom it. was built, or at what 
h me. Above a door, upon the north fide, there is a coat of 
1s ams with a croſs, „a crown, &c. and M. R. 1561. Upon the 
p lone bars of windows in the ſquare tower, there is T. 8. w 
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. CharaGer,—The people in general are ſober, induftrion; 
and attentive z they follow their ſeveral employments wit 
aſſiduity and care, and earn a comfortable livelihood fo 
themſelves and families, They ſeem to be contented and har 
Py with their ſituation in life. The better ſort are kind anc 
hoſpitable, diligent and active in proſecuting their buſine 
and purſuits, and are much given to company and entertaj 
ments in each others houſes, but it is to be remarked, th; 


the parties, who aſſociate much, are united in the ſame politi — 
cal ſentiments and views. Burgh politics, and the electio haves 
of members of parliament, have an unhappy influence upoſ $1.01 
the morals of the people. They carry on theſe conteſts vit ¶ roi 
the greateſt animoſity and keenneſs, and exert their utmoſiii o th 
endeavours to promote the intereſt and cauſe of the favouri equit 
candidate 

M. “ N. anno 1639. Upon the ſouth ſide, near the door, is thi M 
inſcription, pretty entire and legible, bealt 

ſmal 


IN DEV TIME DRA vis CORD YE BEL TO CLINK * 
QVHAIS MER VOCE VAR NIS TO MEAT & DRINK. WM 


glect 
This caſtle was the ancient ſeat of the Stuarts of Roſyth, lineal have 
y deſcended from James Stuart, brother german to Walter the of it 
great Stuart of Scotland, and father to King Robert. The lalt * 
laird of that name, having no near relations, diſpoſed of th of t 
eltate to a ſtranger; it afterwards became the poſſeſſion of Lordi mad 
Roſeberry ; and is now the property of the Earl of Hopeton. ; 
There is a tradition, however unfounded it may be, that Oli Ne 
ver Cromwell's mother, being a daughter of the family of Stu then 
art of Roſyth, was born in this caſtle, and that the protect qua 
viſited it, during the time he commanded the army in Scotland. * 


It is ſaid, there is a record in the Advocate's Library at Edin- 
burgh, which gives an account of the ſtruggle, the ancient 
Culdees maintained for their rights, lands, &c. which contains ber 
alſo the cenſure pronounced againſt them by the Romiſh clergy, * 
in theſe words: Acta in ecclelia parochiali de Innerkethyn, an- Frit 
no ſecundo regni-zegis Alexandri, ene anno 1250, &c. and whi 
mentions the probability that this ſevere procedure and ſentence 

obliged them to ſubmit to the biſhop of St. Andrew' 5, who bu. 
degrees ſuppreſſed their order, and eſtabliſhed the Popiſh Clerg iſ Nd 
in their place, \ 
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wididate. It is much to be lamented, that religion is made 

fubſervient to theſe purpoſes, and the ſettlement of its miniſ- 

ters connected with the politics and the factions of the burgh. 

Here the inhabitants have ſupported or oppoſed, according as 

the promotion of the perſon was ſuitable or inimical to their 

political views ; and they now ſtand diſtinguiſhed in the records 

if the church, for two ſucceſſive oppoſitions, in the laſt of 

thich, and that but lately, many of the people declared 

joainſt their political leaders, and would no longer obey their 

unreaſonable and unchriſtian orders. However, upon the 

whole, the people, with a few exceptions, are religious and 
devout, peaceable and uſeful members of ſociety, and attached 

to their king and country, its civil conſtitution, and its mild, 
equitable, and ſalutary laws. 


Miſcellaneous Obſervations —The ſituation of this pariſh is 
healthy and chearful: There are no diſeaſes peculiar to it, the 
mall · pox raged laſt ſuinmer with great violence, and car- 
tied off great numbers of children. Inoculation is much ne- 
glected by the lower ſort of the people, and many of them 
have an inſuperable prejudice and averſion againſt the practice 
ot it. Proviſions of all kinds are good and plenty, but ſome 
of them dearer than in Edinburgh. The roads are well 
made: There is à toll bar, a mile from the North Ferry, the 
produce of which, with the commuted ſtatute labour, keeps 
them in good repair. Near the North Ferry, there are large 
quarries; the ſtone is very hard and durable, and generally dug 
out in perpendicular rows. Some time ago great quantities 
were prepared and ſhipped, to pave the ſtreets of London, 
but none has been carried there for ſome years. The 
Frith gradually contracts from Kinghorn; here the ſhore, 
which is high and rocky, ſuddenly ſtretches out towards the 
ſouth, and brings it within a narrow compaſs. The water 
k deep, and the tides rapid, owing to the wideneſs and length 
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of the Frith above. There was a battery erected, upon this 
point of land to the eaſt of the Ferry, after Paul Jones as 
peared, with his ſmall ſquadron, and alarmed the coaſts, 
There is a higher and a lower battery, mounting, together, 
8 iron guns, 20 pounders, and 8 field pieces. In the mid. 
dle of the Frith, and right oppolite, ſtands Inch-Garvie, the 
old fortifications of which were repaired at that time; and 
4 iron guns, 20 pounders, mounted upon them. Each gun has 
100 rounds of amunition, One man belonging to the corps 
of artillery lives here, to notice the works, and take care of 
the ſtores. 'There is no account of any remarkable battle 
within the pariſh, 'There was a ſmall ſkirmiſh upon the Ferry 
hills, between the Scots and Engliſh in Oliver Cromwell's 
time. 'The great and ſevere engagement upon the following 
day, which was maintained with fo much obſtinacy and ſlaugh- 
ter on both ſides, and terminated in the defeat of the Scots, 
was indeed begun near this town, upon a place called Hill- 
field; but the Scots retreating, it was chiefly fought upon 
the oppolite bank of Maſterton, which, though not far dif. 
tant, lies in the pariſh of Dunfermline. Upon the top of 
the Ferry hills the proſpect is beautiful, extenſive, and pic- 
tureſque to the higheſt degree, There is a view from the 
Iſland of May to Stirling, and far beyond it, of a rich country 
diverſified with towns, villages, caſtles, and noblemen's and 
gentlemen's ſeats, and bounded by the diſtant hills, with nume- 
rous objects, and variegated ſcenes on each fide ; the coaſts of 
Lothian and Fife, with their fertile fields ; the ſeveral little 
iſlands of Garvie, Comb, Cramond, and Keith ; ſhips fail 
ing in all directions, and ſome of them lying at anchor in 
Leith Roads and other places; and to complete the whole, 
there is a magnificent view of Edinburgh, its majeſtic caſtle 
and lofty buildings, together with the New Town, which is 
perhaps one of the moſt handſome and elegant in Europe. 
£7 The 
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ki 3 WT; 
"* Wt The following additional particulars were received ſince {#08 
"a the preceding account went to the preſs, | y 
4 | 1 

* In the grounds of Caſtland Hill, the property of the Earl | ; 4 | 
id. of Mok re, a lead mine was accidentally diſcovered about ii od | 
the 30 years ago. The ore is {aid to have been of an extraor- 1 14! 
42 dinary fine quality. The ſtratum was found to be very irre- | | we! 
: | 


gular, and of unequal thickneſs. After being wrought for 
* ſome time, it totally diſappeared. A conſiderable ſum was 
expended, and the working of it attended with ſome loſs. 
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" It is, however, thought, that there is plenty of lead ore in 
i theſe lands, and that it might be wrought out to great ad- $1 
I's : 1 
4 es 1 
- In the beginning of laſt winter, a conſiderable ſhoal of 4 8 
n terrings came into this bay; and, about the North Ferry, 1 
1 they were caught in great quantities, and the fiſhing conti- A* 
5 nued for a long time. In the beginning of this winter, there 1 
ib. I came a till greater ſhoal, extending all the way from Inch- k 1 
4 Comb to Inch. Garvie. A great number of boats, from the #2 l 
2 eaſt coaſts of Fife, well manned, and ſupplied with proper | 8 
2 nets, are now employed in this herring fiſhing, and meet 1 
Vith ample ſucceſs. The herrings are pretty large, and very | 170 
1 good. They are ſold at different prices, and ſometimes ſo j Fl 
10 very low as 6 d. per hundred. They are carried to Edin- ] bj 
of burgh, and many other places, in a freſh ſtate. Some mer- j Fr 
ty chants have ſent up ſeveral veſſels to take them in, properly q 3 | 
* ſalted in barrels; and, it is ſaid, propoſe to ſend them to the 4 10 ; 
n London and foreign markets. They ſtill continue ' in the "8 
le greateſt plenty, and may probably do ſo during a great part J bh 
* of the winter ſeaſon. Some young whales, one of which has | 1 
" been caught, diſturb the fiſhing, and ſometimes deſtroy the 1 | 
nets, g 0 | a 
he Ig 4 


* December gth, 1793. 
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In this town, there is a ran wor. The fituation is c 
venient for carrying on that buſineſs, The raw hides c 
be got in great quantities, this being the market where t 
adjacent parts of the country and the ſhipping, both in th 
and the neighbouring ports, are ſupplied with proviſion 
The preſent work is but ſmall ; the leather made is faid | 
be of an ordinary quality, and meets with a ready ſale. 
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NUMBER KXXXV. 


PARISH OF CAMPBELTON. 


(County and Synod of Argyll. —Preſbytery of Kintyre.) 


By the Reverend Dr Jonn Surg, Miniſter. 


Origin of the Name. 


HE pariſh of Campbelton is the ſeat of the preſbytery 

of Kintyre, which is ſometimes, but improperly, ſpelt 
Cantyre, The name of the pariſh is not older than the be- 
ginning of the preſent century, when the town, which makes 
a part of it, was created a burgh, and called Ca u BEL TON, 
from the family name of the Duke of Argyll, the principal 
proprietor of the town and neighbourhood. For ſome time 
before that period, it went by the name of Ceann-loch, ¶ Lach- 


bead), which it ſtill retains in the language of the country, 


and ſometimes by the name of Killerran, one of the four an- 
cient pariſhes' united in the laſt century into one. But the 
oldeſt name of Campbelton, by which a part of it is ſtill 
known, is Dalruadhain, from its having been the capital of 
the ancient Scottiſh or Dalreudinian kingdom, as will after- 
wards be noticed, | 


Extent, —The pariſh of Campbelton confiſts of a large ſec- 
tion of the peninſula of Kintyre. Its length, from north to 
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ther; the bay of Machir-haniſh rinning in, a conſiderable 


ſouth, is computed to be 11 miles 3 its breadth at the north wm. 
end about 6, and at the ſouth end about 10. It is Narrowed 
about the middle, where the two ſeas verge towards one ang. 


way on the one fide, and the loch of Kilkerran, or harbour 
of Campbelton, on the other. The ſpace between the two 
is occupied by a large plain, of about 4 miles in length and; 
in breadth, and not above 40 feet above the level of the ez, 


Soi. — This plain conſiſts partly of ſand covered with bent, 
and a thin but fine pile of graſs ; partly of arable and marſh, 
of which ſome has been drained ; but principally of moſs, i" 
ſome of which has been, and more may yet be, improved, * 
Both ends of the pariſh, to the north and ſouth of this flat, my 
are hilly, riſing gradually to 1000 or 1200 feet above the i © " 
leyel of the ſea. The ſkirts of the hills, and ſome valley; 15 
near their ſummits, are cultivated; but the ſurface is in ge. 4 
neral covered with heath. The ſoil is of various kinds, deey I n 
or ſhallow, according to its altitude or declenfion, and much Wl Kir 
of it wet or ſpouty. In general, however, the arable land Jur 
is light and warm, and, when compared with other parts of bly 


the Highlands, may be called fertile, Pi 

tan 

Climate and Diſeaſes. —The climate is mild, but the air 1s 1 

often moiſt. We have frequent rains, little froſt, and ſel - 

dom any ſnow. The froſt is not often ſo intenſe as to ſink the Ly 

thermometer 8 degrees below Fahrenheit's freezing point. 

The people have few diſeaſes, except the rheumatiſm, which MW '* 
is aſcribed to the moiſture of the atmoſphere, and putrid 
fevers, which often viſit the inhabitants in ſpring, in com- 

r | mon WM 5. 

le 


For the exact meaſurement, we muſt refer to a map of P* 
Argyllſhire, about to be publiſhed by Mr Langlands, Land. 8 
{uryeyor to the Duke of ArgyU. 
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non with other parts of the Highlands; owing, no doubt, to 
the poor manner, in which the greater part of the inhabitants 
ire, during the winter ſeaſon, Conſumptions too, and aſth- 
matic complaints, are not unfrequent; and it is to be feared, 
that we muſt ſoon be compelled to invent a name in Gaelic 
fr the palſy, Were the people able to pay more attention 
to their dreſs, their diet, and their dwellings, their ailments 
would probably decreaſe, as their conſtitutions are generally 
good, and the climate abundantly healthy. 


775 Civil Hiſtory *.—This country, like the reſt of Britain, was 
* peopled at firſt by the Celtic tribes. But as one wave im- 
10 pels another, ſo ſucceeding hords ſeem to have driven the 
tat firſt ſettlers in this iſland, to Ireland and the adjacent iſles, till 
Mm © ſuperabundance of population there, made them recoil on 
Jon the tribes whom they had left behind them, 

ge. The earlieſt claſſical mention of this country is to be found 
ep in Ptolomy, who ſeems to have conſidered the peninſula of 
och Kintyre and Knapdale, as united to the iſlands of Ilay and 
d Jura; forming the territory, which he calls Epidium, proba- 


dy from a ſimilar Celtic word, which ſignifies the 1fle of the 
Pifs ; for, at that time, the Picts were the principal inhabi- 
tants of thoſe parts, where they remained till the year 210 

„of the Chriſtian aera; when, in their turn, they were driven 

el. in conſiderable numbers to Ireland, as we learn from the 

he MW Fictiſh Chronicle. | 

Some time after, (according to Father Innes and others, 


nt, 
ch ia the year 258, ) a large colony of the ancient Celtic inhabi- 
rid a | tants 
m- 


* The pariſh of Campbelton being the Cradle of the Scottiſh 
on BW Monarchy, the reader will probably be deſirous of having a ful. 

ler account of its ancient ſtate, than is uſual in theſe ſtatiſtieal 
of papers. The public, therefore, mult feel itſelf indebted to Dr 
d. Surrn, for the pains he has taken to elucidate that ſubject. 
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tants returned from Ireland, during the commotions which 
took place in that country, under the reign of Cormac 
O'Cuin, and effected a ſettlement in the ſouthern parts of 
the Pictiſh dominions, from which they had formerly been 
expelled ; namely, in Kintyre and Argyll v. This colony 
was conducted by Reuda, (as Bede calls him) or Cairjr: 
Ruadh, ſon of Conar 1I, King of Ireland, as he is tiled in 
the Iriſh annals, and in the ancient poems, which celebrate 
his valour. The family of Fingal, who had eſtabliſhed their 
little Kingdom in the inland diſtrict, which till retains the 
name of Morven, ſeem to have diſputed the ſovercignty of 
the country with Cairbre or Cairbar, But the death of Ol. 
car, the ſon of Offian, who fell by the hands of Cairbar +, 
decided the diſpute in favour of the latter. From this, Car- 
bre Ruadh, or Red-haired Cairbar, Kintyre and the adjacent 
country got, and long retained, the name of Dalruaidh, or 
the portion of Ruadh ; and hence the people got the name of 
Dalruaidhini, which was ſoftened or corrupted by the wri- 
ters of the Latin into Dalreudd, Dalriadd, and Dalreudini. 

The ſame people are, by Ammianus Marcellinus, by the 
author of the Notitia Imperii, and by other writers of the 
4th and 5th centuries, called Scorti and Atacetti ; the firſt, 
an appellation which they carried with them from Ire. 
land, the Scotia or Scotland of that period; the latter, proba- 
bly given them by the Romans, from hearing their country 
called Ataſcotti, the place or territory of the Scots. 

About the niddle of the 5th century, (according to Gildas 
in 446,) the Scots were again driven back to Ireland, where 
they remained till 503, when they returned under the con- 

| duct 


* A diſtrict of the county ſo called. 


+ See Os81ax's Poem of Temoras, in which the Poet tender. 


ly laments the death of his ſon by Cairbar, 
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guct of the three ſons of Erc, called Lorn, Angus, and Fer- 
zus; who became the ſecond founders ct the kingdom of the 
Scots, or, as they were {till called, Dalruaidhm At that 
time the ſons of Erc muſt have been far advanced in bfe, for 
they had all got the benediction of St. Patrick, who dies in 
442. Angus ſeems to have died ſoon after his arrival in th.s 
country, for we hear no more of him. In the diviſion of 
the country, Ilay probably fell to his ſhare; as, after his 
death, we find it poſſeſſed by his fon Murdach, whole wi. 
dow Erca, the daughter of Lorn, was afterwards married 
to his couſin-german, the ſon of Conal of Ireland, to whom 
ſhe bore Felim, the father of St. Columba, the Apoſtle of 
the Highlands. | 

Of the main land, Lorn took the northern diviſion, which 
ſtill retains his name; and Fergus the ſouthern, or Kintyre 
and Argyll. Lorn dying in a ſhort time, Fergus added his 
brother's territory to his own, and ſo became ſole monarch 
of the Scots or Dalruaidhini; and be has ſtood ever ſince at 
the head of our liſt of Scottiſh Kings. From the Iriſh ſea, 
his territory extended northward to Drumalbin, or Tyn- 
drum; and was bounded on the eaſt by the kingdom of the 
Britons of Strath-Clyde, whoſe capital (while the kingdom 
exited) was A- cluith or Balclutha, now Dumbarton, a cor- 
ruption of Dun-Briton. On the north it was bounded by 
the kingdom of the Picts, whoſe capital at that time was 
Inverneſs, 

As the Dalreudinian Kings of the line of Fergus, had, for 
lore centuries, their reſidence in this pariſh, where they were 
ſurrounded by the moſt fertile tract they were poſſeſſed of, 
and where they had the ſafeſt and moſt commodious harbour, 
in their whole territory, for their fleet, it may perhaps be ex- 
pected, in a hiſtory of this pariſh, that ſome brief account 
ſhould be given of them; and that ſo many Kings ſhould not 

Vol. X. 30 | be 
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be paſſed over in filence, when the title of Kid is ſo juſtly 
reſpected and beloved. Beſides, although theſe Kings lived 
in Dalruadhain, or Campbelton, yet their hiſtory claims, in z 
particular manner, the reader's attention ; as it is, in fact, the 
hiſtory of the Scottiſh kingdom in general, of which this pa. 
riſh was the cradle. 

FER GUs, as already mentioned, began his reign in con- 
junction with Lorn, and probably with Angus, in 503, In 
a few years, he was ſucceeded by his ſon Domangard, who, 
in 4 or 5 years, left the kingdom to Congal, one of his fon; 
by Fedelina, daughter of Brian M*Achy, King of Ireland, 
After a long reign, his brother Gauran ſuccteded him, ac- 
cording to the annals of Ulſter, in 544, and lived till 56, 
when his nephew, Conal I, aſcended the throne, and reigned 
till 575, a year fatal alſo to his ſon Doncha, who fell in the 
battle of Loro in Kintyre, in which he contended with his 
couſin Aidan, the Son of Gauran, for the ſucceſlion to the 
kingdom, 

The fortune of the day gave it in favour of Aidan, (or 
Acdhan M*Gauran, as he is called in our tales“). Of all the 


Dal- 


* It is remarkable that, in ſo rude an age, Aidan was not 
i ſatisfied with the title which he had got to the kingdom by the 
ſword, without Oy alſo anointed by St. Columba, The 
faint, who had more favour for his brother Eoghan, delayed, for 
a conſiderable time, the ceremony of the undion, till, at length, 
for two or three nights ſucceſſively, a ſupernatural agent, it is 
ſaid, appeared to him in a viſion, and charged him to perform 
his office; and, as he ſtill delayed, he gave him at laſt a blow 
on the ſide, of which he retained the mark ever after; adding, 
at the ſame time, a menace of repeating the correction it he 
ſhould put off the bulineſs any longer. The ſaint, it ſhould 
ſeem, did not chuſe to run the hazard of having the threaten: 
ing executed. He anointed Aidan King, and zealouſly ſup- 

d his intereſt ever after; for when Aidan was to fight 2 
_—_ the monks of Jona were convened to pray for his fuc: 


7 - 
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Dalruadhain Kings, Aidan was the moſt renowned. He 
carried his victorious arms from Ireland, where he fought 
many battles, to the Ifle of Man, where he alſo conquered ; 
and at length to Northumberland, where, however, his for- 
mer good fortune failed him. In 605 he died; and was bu- 
ried, according to Fordun, in Kilkerran, the burying place of 
this pariſh. 

Of Aidan's many ſons, the greater part ſeem to have fal- 
len the victims of his battles. Accordingly, one of the 
youngeſt of them, Zochan Bur, (yellow haired Hector) was 
his ſucceſſor; who, after a reign of 16 or 17 years, left the 
throne to Conchar Ciar, the fon of Conal, who had already 
given many proofs of his valour in fighting againſt the Pits 
and Iriſh. In 622, he was ſucceeded by his fon Ferchar I. 
who left the throne to Donal Brec, fon of Eachan Bui, and 
grandſon of Aidan. This prince was often in the field,. but 
ſeldom or never victorious. In the battle of Moy-roth in 
Ireland, (in the year 637) he was defeated with great loſs 
and the next year had the ſame bad fortune in the battle of 
Glen-mureſan. In 642, he was killed at Fraith-Cairven, as 
he fought with Hoan, King of the Britons. | 
The Dalruadhain, or Scottiſh kingdom, greatly weakened 
by the wars and bad fortune of Donal Brec, paſſed afterwards 
through the hands of Conal II. Dugal, onal II. and 
Malduine, deſcendants of Eachan Bui ; but in that declin- 
ing ſtate, which is ſo bitterly lamented by Adomnan, towards 
the end of the 7th century 

Accordingly the houſe of Lorn, whoſe claims lay dormant 
for many generations, found now a favourable opportunity 
of diſputing with the houſe of Fergus the right to the throne, 
and of beginning thoſe wars which, with various ſucceſs, 


ſerved for a long time to weaken both hduſes, and, of courſe, 


to hurt the general intereſts of the kingdom. 
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* 

According to the genealogy of the book of Lecan, Ferchz 
Fada, the ſucceſſor of Malduine, was of the houſe of Lorn. 
But his ſucceſſor, Achy Rineval, grandſon of Donal Bree, 
was of the Ferguſian or Cantirian line, and held the unſteady 
ſceptre only 2 or 3 years, when it was ſeized by Anchellach, 
fon of Ferchar Fada, But he had ſcarce got\hold of it, 
when it was wreſted from him by his own brother Selvac, 
who ſeized the King, (after having burned his palace of Dun- 
olly) and ſent him in chains to Ireland. From thence he 
returned; after 12 years, with ſome aſſiſtance which he had 
procured, and, in attempting to recover his kingdom, fell in 
the battle of Finglirn, a ſmall valley in the mountains of WI us d 


Lorn. ſon 
Theſe domeſtic quarrels of the houſe of Lorn, gave the und 
family of Fergus ſome time to recover. Accordingly, we 1 


find in the ſame year (718), Dencha Beg, (or Little Duncan) {Ml ing, 
who is ſtiled only King of Kintyre, diſputing the ſovereignty Wh 
with Selvac, and defeating him in a deſperate ſea engage- of. 
ment; which was fought off Ardineſſe, a cape or promontorr ral 
of Argyll, that has now loſt its ancient name. Doncha ed 
died in 720, but Achy, (probably his ſon,) and the grand- ] 
ſon of Donal Duine, continued the conteſt with Selvac fo: W 4. 
5 or 6 years longer; till, in 726, he prevailed ſo far as to ob- 
tain a diviſion of the diſtrict of Argyll, which lay between Kir- 
tyre and Lorn, and was often the ſubject of contention, when 
neither houſe could entirely ſubdue the other. In 729, Sel- 
vac died, and Achy ſucceeded, as it would ſeem, to the whol: 
kingdom, for he is tiled, by Tighearnach, Rex Dalriadd, or 
King of PLalruaidh. After his death, which is placed in 
733, the ſucceſſion is not clear. The two houſes, as for- 
merly in the caſe of Fergus and Lorn, and lately of Selvac and 
Duncan, ſeem, at mes, to have had ſeparate Kings; and, by 
that means, to have occafioned ſome confuſion in the lift o. 

919957 our 
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* 
aur Scottiſh ſovereigns, which, an author in a remote cor- 
ner, with few books to conſult on the ſubject, may not per- 
haps be able entirely to remove. Upon the death of Achy, 
Murdach, the ſon of Anchellach, according to the annals 
of Tighearnach, aſſumed the kingdom of Lorn *, at a time 
when it would ſeem, from the annals of Ulſter, that Dun- 
hing, brother of Achy, {and another ſon of Doncha Beg) 
aſcended the throne of Kintyre. The death of this prince 
js placed in 746, when he was ſucceeded by Aodh Fionn, or 
Aidan the fair, (ſon of his brother Achy) remarkable for his 
long reign of 30 years. The end of this period will bring 
us down to 776, which begins the reign of Fergus, another 
ſon of Achy, whoſe death is marked, in the annals of Ulſter, 
under the year 780. | | 
To Fergus ſucceeded Donchorcai, who died in 791, bear- 
ing, like Fergus, the title of King of Dalruaidh. The Co- 
nal, who ſtands next in the ordinary liſt, is probably the ſon 
of A/ain, (or Aodh, above mentioned) whole death the an- 
nals of Ulſter place in 806, when he was probably ſucceed- 
ed by Angus, (ſon of Dunlaing) who died in 811. ; 
Between Angus and Alpine three other kings intervene, 
Acdh, Eoghanan, and Dughal ; and although ſome queſtions 
have 


About the cloſe of the partial reign of Murdach, (ann. 
Ult. 735) Unguſt, King of the Pits, committed great devaſta- 
don in his territories. He took Dunath, burned Creich, and 
put the ſons of Selvac in chains, as their father had formerly 


treated his own brother. He alſo repeated his hoſtile viſit ſoon 


after, and cruſhed the houſe of Lorn to ſuch a degree, that it 
never afterwards recovered. Stiil, however, it had ſome who 
claimed, occaſionally, the title of King; of whom were pro- 
bably Donald, one of the Conals, and that Conſtantine, who 
appears in the liſt of onr Scottiſh Kings. He was probably 
the laſt of thoſe who ventured, in 799, to engage in a ſkirmiſh 
with the houſe of Kintyre, in which Fiangalach, ſon of Dun» 
laing, was killed. 
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have ariſen about their genealogy, as well as that of the“ eng 
ſucceſſor Alpine, yet if we conſider the declining tate of the 


houſe of Lorn, and the growing power of that of Kintyre tilled. 
which, ever ſince the reign of Doncha Beg, extended the y the 
ſceptre generally over all Dalruaidh, no reaſonable doubt ca pop 
remain, in which houſe the crown would continue permanent M'* © 


ly fixed. Even before the Picts had reduced the power of 
Lorn, the houſe of Fergus had become ſo powerful, and had 
left ſuch inconfiderable territories to that of Lorn, that it 
muſt have been ſoon annihilated, without the help of a f. ad 
reign invaſion, en 
As Alpine and Kenneth could not be of the houſe of Lorn, Wl” © 

it is ſtill leſs probable that they ſhould, as a late writer * ſup- mul 
Poſes, be deſcended from the Picts, and become ſovereigis by Forte 
right of conqueſt. The Picts, about this time, though able ad 
to diſtreſs the feeble and exhauſted power of Lorn, were by 1 
no means in condition to contend with the houſe of Fergus, 
then at the height of its power. Inſtead of extending their 
territories and making conqueſts, the Picts were by this time 
greatly reduced, and rapidly declining, From the annals cf 
Ulſter it appears, that they were about this period not only 
harraſſed by foreign enemies, but miſerably torn by inteſtine 
feuds In 710, they ſuffered a great ſlaughter, in a battle 
which they fought with the Saxons; and in the ſame year 
were worſted in another by the Dalruaidhins. In 716, we 
find them again engaged with the Dalruaidhins, and again 
worſted. In 727 they are at war among themſelves, and 
great numbers of them ſlain ; and in the ſame year another 
« lacrimabile bellum,” or doletul engagement, of the ſame 
kind occurs. Next year (728) we find their country involv- 
ed in another war, in which their king is ſlain. In 730, the) 
are 
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bu 
ve engaged with the Dalruaidhins, and worſted. In 749, 
hey are engaged with the Britons, and Talorgan their leader 


yy the Norwegians. When reduced to this low ebb, inſtead 
if conquering, they afforded a favourable opportunity for be- 
ng conquered. Accordingly Kenneth, at this very juncture, 
ſhed down from his bills, with his hardy mountaineers, and 
{ized their poſſeſſions on the eaſtern coaſt, which ſeem to 
have been ſo greatly depopulated, by the repeated calamities 
ready mentioned, that from this period the Pitts ceaſed to 
be a people, and their very language ſunk into oblivion, All 
cur chronicles agree in this conqueſt of Kenneth, who in 843 
tranſlated his throne from Dalruadhain (or Campbelton) to 
Fortren, or Forteviot, whither, in the local hiſtory of the pa. 
rſh of Campbelton, it is not neceſſary to follow him. 

After Kenneth had thus removed the ſeat of his govern- 
nent, from the weſtern to the eaſtern coaſt of Scotland, this 
remote and deſerted corner ſoon became a prey to foreign in- 
naderss The Danes and Norwegians, who, fince the year 
795 made frequent deſcents on the weſtern iſles, had now 
got firm poſſeſſion of the greater part of them. Nor were 
they ſatisfied with this, but in a ſhort time made ſuch fre- 
quent inroads into the heart of the kingdom, as to put it en- 
rely out of the ſovereign's power, to pay any attention to the 
frontiers, Kintyre being a peninſula, ſuffered the ſame fate 
vith the iſlands : Both were the aſylum of pirates, who not 
only infeſted theſe and the adjacent parts, but frequently re- 
turned to commit depredations on the kingdoms from which 
they came. At length HA ROL D HarFaGeR, King of Den- 
mark, about the end of the ninth century, found it neceſſary to 


make an expedition to this country in perſon, for the purpoſe 


of reducing them to obedience, and appointing a viceroy or 
| gover- 


tilled, In 788, a moſt dreadful ſlaughter of them is made 
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governor over them; for, as theſe iſlands were chiefly it 
habited by his ſubjects, he began to conſider them as a part 
of his kingdom. 

His lieutenant, Keil, was the perſon inveſted by Harold 
with the government of the iſles; but Ketil's ambition was 
ſtill higher than his ſtation. He formed alliances with the 
people, ſet up for independence, and fixed the feat of his it. 
tle kingdom in the Iſle of Man, where he and his ſucceſſors 
for ſeveral generations were ſometimes independent, and at o- 
ther times tributary, according to the viciſſitudes of their af- 
fairs. 

With one of theſe kings or viceroys, SOMERL =D, a power. 
ful chieftain of Kintyre, formed a matrimonial alliance about 
the beginning of the 12th century“, and ſome time after 
this (in 1158) availing himſelf of the troubles of that aer, 
and of a fleet of 53 fail, ſet up for an independent prince, 
and tore the weſtern iſles and Kintyre from the crown of 
Mann. After this, by conqueſt or treaty, he made himſelf 
maſter of Lorn and Argyll, which, with the iſland of Mull, 
and thoſe to the north of it, he gave to his ſon Dugal, as he 
did Kintyre and the iſles to the ſouth of it, to his other fon 
Reginald. | 

Somerled, not yet ſatisfied with the extent of his poſſeſ- 
ſions, and elated with the ſucceſs which had hitherto atten- 
ded his arms, formed the deſign, if we may believe the Chro- 
nicle of Mann, of ſubjecting to himſelf all Scotland. That 
his views were of that aſpiring nature, appears highly proba- 
ble, from his having begun the war, and carried his arms to 
ſo diſtant a part of the kingdom, In the year 1164, with a 


fleet 


* SOMERLED married Errnicg, or Racuer, daughter of O- 


LAVE the Swarthy, king of Mann, grand-daughter of Haro 
HarraAGER, Vide Chron, Mann, 
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feet of 120. ſail, he made a deſcent on the Clyde, and fought 
rich the army of Malcolm IV. near Renfrew ; but he there 
ll, in the midſt of a great number of his followers, a ſa- 
eifice to his ambition, 

The effects of this diſaſter were long felt by the family of 
gomer led, who, inſtead of attempting io make conqueſts, for 
me generations after, were hardly able to preſerve the ter- 
tories of their father. Accordingly, we find the kings of 
Norway, of Scotland, and ſometimes of England, laying 
caim, at different periods, to the ſovereignty of the iſles, and 
wretending to diſpoſe of them at their pleaſure ; although the 
deſcendants of Somerled, whoſe chief refidence was at 
Campbelton, ſtill kept the poſſeſſion, exerciſed the power, 
ad often aſſumed the title of kings, Frequently, however, 
they were obliged to temporiſe, and to attach themſelves to 
liferent powers, as prudence or policy directed. Thus, in 
1206, we find Reginald an independent prince. In 1212, 
we find him ſwear fealty to king John of England. Soon 
ter, his ſucceſſor declares himſelf the vaſſal of Alexander 
ll, of Scotland, and gives liberal donations to the monks of 
Paiſley, partly on condition of their praying for the ſoul of 
the king his inaſter. After that, we find his dominions tri- 
butary to Norway, till Hacho loſt the battle of the Largs in 
1263 ; after which his Norwegian ſucceſſors yielded them to 
the crown of Scotland, for the annual tribute of 100 marks, 


3 Donald Baine king of Scotland had formerly, in 1093, 


firen them up to Magnus the Barefooted, as the price of his 
lriendſhip, or as a bribe to avert his hoſtility “. 
Vol. X. 131 In 


* It has been already obſerved, that Kintyre always ſhared 
tie ſame fate with the iſles. On this occafion Magnus, in order 
lo bring it within the compaſs of his grant, had his barge drawn 
under {ail over the ithmus of Tarbet : After which, conſider. 
Ing the power of his ſword, nobody could be found ſo hardy as 


** & 1 


lo deny that Kintyre was an Hand. 
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In 1335, the deſcendants of Somerled were again indepen. 


04 
dent. In 1405 and 1408, Henry IV, of England, by his oþ 
ambaſſador, courted the alliance of the two brothers, Donald, at 
anceſtor of the Macdonald family, and John, of the Antrin, WM xn 
Donald was poſſeſſed of the iſles, and the” neighbouring con. Ml hin 
tinent. John inherited Kintyre, which he held of his elder me: 
brother. Donald having married Margaret, the eldeſt fitter ot! 
of Alexander Leſlie Earl of Rols, whoſe daughter had taken tair 
the veil ; on the death of Alexander he acquired a right to No 
his title and eſtate. But the Duke of Albany, who aQted x; ſeſl 
regent during the captivity of James I. of Scotland, having le 
married a younger ſiſter of the Earl's, pretended alfo to hs “, 
ſucceſſion. The Duke had been guardian to the nun his « ; 
niece, who. though rendered incapable, by her pious ſeclu- “ 
fion, either to inherit, or to execute any deed valid in law, Wl * 
was ſummoned by him to appear at a Parliament held at Stir. WM ef 
ling, that ſhe might reſign in form the earldoms, for a new Ml Lo! 
infeftment to his ſon the Earl of Buchan, afterwards killed WM hy. 
at Verneuil, Donald oppoſed the Duke of Albany by force Hu 
of arms; and a battle was fought, anno 1410, at Harlaw in Ro 
Aberdeenſhire, between the contending parties, the iſſue of | 
which was not ſo favourable as to ſecure him poſſeſſion. to | 

The king being afterwards convinced, that the regent's pre- lat 
tenſions were Ill founded, or jealous of his aggrandiſement of 
and power, without attempting to ſeize on Donald's lordſhip cha 
of the iſles, or imputing to him, as a crime of rebellion, the 4 
e 


aſſertion of his right, granted livery of the earldom of Roſs 
to Alexander his ſon, who, in the reign of James II. wal 00 1 
perhaps the moſt powerful ſubje& in the kingdom; being 
Earl of Roſs, Lord of the Iſles, and Juſticiary of Scotland, 


from the river Forth to Caithneſs. His ſon John, the Ja fou 
Earl of Roſs of the Somerled, or Macdonald, family, formec We 
an alliance with Edward IV. of England, and became boun" 

, | £ye 


\ fl 
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to aid that monarch, in reſiſting the pretenſions of Henry VI, 
and Margaret of Anjou *. The king of Scotland, offended 
it this daring and independent conduct of the Earl. ſent an 
amy under the command of the Earl of Athole, to reduce 
him to obedience+, But a reconciliation having, in the 
mean time, taken place between James and Edward, the Earl 
of Roſs ſubmitted without reſiſtance, He was afterwards at- 
tainted by a parliament held at Edinburgh in the month of 
November 1475, but reſtored the year following to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Kintyre, Knapdale, Morven, and the lordſhip of the 
Iles, ( et omnes alias inſulas, quae ſibi JOANNI ante dict. foris- 
« facturam hereditarie pertinuerunt, ob propinquitatem ſangumis 


« in qua iþſe JOANNES nobis attingit, et ob inſtantiam cariſſi mae 


« conſortis ngſtrae MARGARLIT# Reginae Scotiae, et venerendo- 
rum in CHRISTO Patrum, et regni naſtri procerum as is 
expreſſed in the charter of Reſtoration. Here we leave the 
Lords of the Iſles, and ſhall only add, that that powerful fami- 
y came afterwards to be repreſented by the deſcendants of 
Hugh of Slate in the iſle of Sky, brother to the laſt Earl of 
Roſs, and anceſtor to the preſent Lox p MacDoNnaLD. 

In regard to the /econd branch of the Mac Dbox AL ps, it is 
to be obſerved, that in the year 1493 James IV. held a par- 
lament in Kintyre, where be emancipated part of the vailals 
of the Macdonalds in Argyll, and granted them, de novo, 
charters holding of the Crown ; and, in 1536, to curb the 
licenſe, and to ſubdue the haughty ſpirit of the chieftains and 
their vaſſals, James V. found it neceſſary to make a voyage 
to the iſles. During this expedition, the King built, or ra- 

ther 


* See Rymer*s Foedera in 1461, where the indenture may be 


lound at length Boteler biſhop of Winchelter, and the Lord 


Wenlock, were the King of England's commiſſioners. 


+ On Athole's taking leave, the king told him to «© make 
* haſte back, and FiLL THE FeTTERS;?” an expreſſion which has 
erer ſince been adopted as the motto of the Athole family. 
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ther fortified the caſtle of Kilkerran, and left in it a garriſon 
to overawe Macdonald of Kintyre, whoſe caſtle of Duniveg 
ſtood within half a mile of the King's. But the daring 
chieftain and his followers were not to be thus intimidated, 
Before the King had got clear of rhe harbour, they added in. 
ſult to rebellion, took the caſtle, and hung the governor from 
the wall, as a ſignal of their conqueſt, 

As the troubles of the times, and the impotence of govern. 
ment, allowed the Macdonalds of Kintyre to commit theſe 
outrages with impunity, they continued in the ſame courſe, 
deſpiſing the authority of their ſovereign, till at length the 
laſt miſerable expedient of a weak government was adopted, 
that of commiſſioning one tribe to chaſtiſe and ſubdue an- 
other. With that view, the lordſhip of Kintyre, then in the 
poſſeſſion of Sir James Macdonald, was granted to the fami- 
ly of Argyll, who, after many a ſtruggle, at laſt ſucceeded in 
bringing the Macdonalds to order. 'The Revolution in 1688, 
gave ſuch ſtrength and vigour to government, as to make 
its influence extend to thoſe diſtant corners of the kingdom. 
In 1748 the juriſdiction act diveſted all the chieftains of the 
power of LIFE and DEATH, and gave the Highland ſubyeci 
his chance of a ſhare in that LIBERTY, which is the peculiar 
boaft and bleſſing of the natives of this iſle. 

Since that period, the nature of civil liberty is undoubtedly 
better known in the Highlands, and property is much more ſe- 
cure, Yet we are not to ſuppoſe that the Macdonalds, or their 
predeceſſors, the fierce ſovereigns of this country, ever fported 
wantonly with the lives of their ſubjects, otherwiſe than by 
expoſing them to the calamities of war; and in hic reſpect it 
is hardly neceſſary to remark, that the politeſt people of our 
own times will match them. | 

It is but juſtice to ſay of the McDonalds, that they were 


probably no worſe than the times required. A rough people 
5 had 
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ad need of rough lords; and as, in the courſe of ages, the 
fluence of no regular government reached theſe remote 
erners, which the Scottiſh ſovereigns had totally abandoned, 
ted, WT the Macdonalds, who made annual circuits to receive and to 
ſpend their revenues, to adminiſter juſtice, and to enforce a 
rom WM few fimple laws, were, in many reſpects, uſeful to their peo- 
ple, and of fervice to ſociety. | 
ern- On this account it is not to be wondered, that theſe little 
heſe WY fovereigns claimed, and were allowed, a very high degree of 
le conſequence. The repreſentative of the laſt of theſe kings, hap- 
the opening to be in Ireland, was invited to an entertainment given 
ted, Wl the Lord Lieutenant. He chanced to be among the laſt 
in coming in, and ſet himſelf down at the foot of the table, 
the bear the door. The Lord Lieutenant aſked him to fit beſide 
him; and Macdonald, who had no Engliſh, aſked “ What 
TY L the carl ſaid ? He bids you move towards the head of 
the table. Tell the carl, that wherever Macdonald fits, that 


88, 

abe 5 the head of the table.“ The opinion conceived of theſe 
2 lords in their own country, is emphatically expreſſed in the 
the bort epitaph diſcovered lately on one of their tombs in Ico- 


jel lumkill, « Mac-DonvuiLL fats hic; —as much as to ſay, 
that Fate alone could lay Macdonald there. 

The Macdonalds were much celebrated for their hoſpitality, 
r end no lets for their generoſity. A night's lodging, or a 
e. finple meal furniſhed to Macdonald, was often rewarded with 
veir WI + farm. That of Coul in Iſlay was given to one who had pro- 
red WJ cured him a flounder, when he had probably ſtood much in 
by ved. of it. Many families in the Highlands hold their pro- 
7 it Wl perty in conſequence of grants from theſe lords, who con- 
our eyed them in charters extremely ſhort, but abundantly 

ſtrong. This will appear from the following ſpecimen, 
cre chough diveſted of the ſpirit and rhyme of the original: « I 
ple Ml © Donald, chief of the Macdonalds, give here, in my caſtle, a 
had « right 
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« right to Mackay, to Kilmahumag, from this day till to mor. 
« row, and ſo on for ever 

Before we conclude this branch of our ſubject, we muſt 
obſerve, that the place in which the caſtle of M*Donald 
ſtood, is now occupied as a church, in which the miniſter, 
of the Lowland charge of Campbelton, enjoys the ſatisfaction 

of preaching the goſpel of peace, on the ſame ſpot, from 
| which the kings and lords of the iſles, iſſued, for ages, their 
arbitrary mandates. Such are the important changes which 
the revolution of time can effect, 


. Ecelefraftical Hiſtory, —From the contiguity of Kintyre to 
Ireland, one would expect to find Chriſtianity introduced in. 
to it very ſoon after the year 432, the date of St. Patrick's 
miſſion to Ireland. But it ſeems the revolutions, mentioned 
above, retarded its progreſs, till ſome time after the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of the Kingdom, by the ſons of Erc, in the 6th 
century, It was towards the middle of this century, when 
St, Ciaran, Querin, or Quirinus, the father and founder of 
the monaſtery of Clen upon the Shenan, became the apoſtle 
of Kintyre. He took up his humble reſidence in a cave near 
Campbelton, which till retains his name. Here a fountain 
of pure water ſupplied almoſt one half of the wants of na- 
ture ; and the figure of the croſs, which he had cut upon 
the rock, furniſhed his ſoul with ſubjects of meditation. 


Uſher and others mention two ſaints of the name of Cis- 
ran, diſtinguiſbing them by the epithets of Saighre, and Fi 
ius Artificis, But it is probable there was in reality but one, 
| 1 


* Miſe DoxuLL nan Doxurr, 

Am ſhuidh air Dun DoxviLL, | | 
Toirt coir do Maac-aGn air KitMAanvnaile, 
O'n diugh gus a maireach, 

'S gu la bhrath mar fin, 
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« the latter epithet is only a tranſlation of the former. St. 
Caran was one of the maſters of St. Columba, the apoſtle 
of the Picts and Weſtern Iſles, who addreſſed a Latin hymn 
to him, which is ſaid to be ſtill extant “. | 

The church of Kilkerran was well endowed by the Mac- 
donalds, Lords of Kintyre ;. but what number of eccleſiaſtics 
it maintained, upon its eſtabliſhment, or what was the a- 
mount of its revenues, cannot now be aſcertained ; though 
ſme account of them may probably be found in the Char- 
tulary of the Abbey of Paiſley, to which this church, with 
ill its revenues, was annexed by the patrons. The motive 
which induced them to annex it to ſo diſtant an abbey, and 
not to that of Saddel, built by themſelves in the neighbour- 
hood, probably aroſe from the circumſtance of Somerled's 
having fallen, with a number of his followers, ſo near Paiſley, 
that the prayers of the good people there were judged ne- 
ceſſary to ſecure their happineſs above. . 


In 


* A Gaelic or Iriſh prayer, aſcribed to Ciaran himſelf, is 
alſo preſerved in a very ancient M. S. miſſal, lately diſcovered 
in Drummond Caſtle, and ſuppoſed to be that which was bor- 


rowed by Father Innzs, as mentioned in his Critical Eſſay. 


This prayer, of which the tenor follows, ſeems to have been 
compoſed by the ſaint, while he reſided in the cave, which we 
have mentioned. Alas, that a learned clerk ſhould periſh! O 
thou Son (of Gop) have mercy on one devoted to thy ſervice. 


Heal and quicken my benumbed foul. Long have thy viſits 


© been denied to my cell. Yet I ſhould have quickly failed, if 
thou hadſt not ſupported me. I will therefore render thee 


the tribute of my higheſt praiſe, before the multitude of the 


people; and place whatever pangs I may endure, to the ſcore 
of my own fin and folly.” | 

The good man's pangs were not of long continuanee. In 
the 37th year of his age, and 548th of the Chriſtian Era, he 
left them all behind him, and changed his cave for the regions 
of glory. But the pariſh till retains his name in the appella- 
tion of C11-Crarain, (or KitxzrRAN); and the ruins of the 
_, which was dedicated to him, 18 * to be ſeen in the 
center of the principal burying groun town and pariſh 
of Campbelton. cp 88 : 
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In thoſe days prayers were in much eſtimation, and well 
rewarded. The title of one of the articles in the chartyl;. 
ry of Paiſley is, © Charta Reginald: filii Sumerledi, Domini ln. 
© chegal*, de uno denario ex qualibet domo in terra ſua de qua exit 
fumus. In the ſame chartulary there are 4 or 5 other payers, 
relative to the grant and annexation of the church of Kil. 
kerran to that abbey ; but whatever its revenues were, the 
Donors certainly made a notable bargain, when we conſider 
that the condition was, for their own /al/vazion, and that of 
© their heirs for euer! 

With all their warlike ferocity, the potentates of Kintyre 
had a great degree of piety, which they manifeſted, accord. 
ing to the cuſtom of the times, in building and endowing 
churches, Beſides his grant to the abbey of Paiſley, Regi- 
nald finiſhed and endowed the abbey of Saddel in Kintyre, 
to which his ſon Roderick gave alſo large donations. Do- 
nald, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Roderick, gave likewiſe 8 cows 
and other matters yearly to the abbey of Paiſley ; and An- 
gus, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Donald, gave to the fame ab- 
bey an annuity of half a mark, together with the church of 
Kilkerran, as already mentioned; and the deed was after- 
wards confirmed by Alexander his ſon. | | 

It has been already obſerved, that Campbelton conſiſted, 
till lately, of four diſtinct pariſhes, One of theſe, as men. 
tioned above, was dedicated to St. Ciaran, The three o- 
thers were dedicated to the Saints Couflan, Michael, and 
Caombghin, (pronounced Coivin, and tranſlated Clement ). 
Each probably laboured to plant the goſpel in that parilh, 
which, out of gratitude, preſerved his name. Of the two 
laſt, ſome account may be ſeen in the ſanctolagiet; but we do 
not ets to have met with any written account of 7 

firſt; 


mu wha fame 2 he is alfa bled, . Rex infularum 
* of Daminus de E 
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1 frſt ; although the many fragments of elegant crofles found 
* here, (which were ſo numerous as to give their name to the 
In. 

" WH adjacent farm, ) give reaſon to believe, that the church was 
85 much frequented, and the faint of no ordinary fame. Of 
„ Coivin's exalted merit, a moſt honourable teſtimony may be 
* ſeen in a Gaelic addreſs, or invocation, to him, preſerved in 
5 the ancient miſſal already mentioned, and beginning with 
F i 0 Coivin, now with Archangels, &c. 

0 


Theſe two ſaints, however, Couſlan and Coivin, though 
both of an unqueſtionable piety, , ſeem to have had ideas on 
yre BN one ſubjects totally different. Couſlan, for inſtance, incul- 
ated in the ſtrongeſt manner the indiſſolubility of the mar- 
rage tie, (a point probably as neceſſary to be inculcated in 
ju time, as in our own); and if lovers did not yet find it 
convenient to marry, their joining hands through a hole in 
a rude pillar near his church, was held, as it continued to be 
til almoſt the preſent day, an interim tie of mutual fidelity, 
o ſtrong and ſacred that, it is generally believed, in the 
country, none ever broke it, who did not foon after break 
his neck, or meet with ſome other fatal accident. 

Corvin, in his diſtrict, took a quite different courſe. He 
propoſed, that all who did not find themſelves happy and 
cohtented in the married ſtate, ſhould be indulged with the 
opportunity of parting, and making a ſecond choice. For 
that purpoſe he inſtituted an annual ſolemnity, at which all 
the unhappy couples in his pariſh were to aſſemble at his 
church; and, at midnight, all preſent were ſufficiently blind- 
folded, and ordered to ſurround the church three times at 
full. ſpeed, with a view of mixing the lots in the urn. The 
moment that ceremony was over, without allowing an inſtant 
to recover from the confuſion, the word cabhag (ſrize quickly} 
vas pronounced; upon which every man laid hold of the firſt 
lemale he met with, whether old or young, handſome or ugly, 

Vol, X. 37 good 
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good or bad, ſhe was his wife till the next anniverſary re. 
turn of the ſolemnity, when he had as good a chance (if he 
choſe to ſubmit to ſuch hazard) of getting a worſe or a bet. 
ter bargain. The faint ſoon brought his pariſhioners to un. 
derſtand, that they had reaſon to be ſatisfied with a condi. 
tion, which, with all his Chriſtian licence, there ' was little 
proſpect of mending by a change; and, for many ages, the 
cuſtom has been only handed down by tradition. 

The ruins of the chapels of 5t. Couſlan and St. Coivin, 
having had the good fortune to be at a convenient diſtance 
from houſes, are in tolerable preſervation, and the ground 
about them is ſtill ſacred to ſepulture. That of St. Michael, 
ſurrounded by farmer's houſes, and, in the true Scottiſh tile, 
deſtitute of incloſure, was found to be ſuitable to other uſes, 
to which the moſt of it has been, and ſtill is, ſhamefully ap- 
plied. Saints, who believe in the reſurrection of the body, 
and ſavages, who never heard of it, reſpect the remains of 
the dead; but we, who would not be deſirous to pals for 
either, as we have almoſt entirely ſurmounted the prejudices 
of both, never think of encloſing the remains of the dead, to 
guard their aſhes from inſult, 


Monuments, Manners, c. Having touched upon the ci- 
vil and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of this pariſh, we ſhould next 
endeavour to diſcover the hiſtory of its arts and ſciences, its 
manufactures and commerce; but of theſe, the kings and 
lords of a dozen of centuries, have hardly left a trace behind 
them. War was the only buſineſs of princes and people, in 
which they were ſo conſtantly engaged, that, excepting the 
ruins of a few caſtles and chapels ſcattered over the face of 
the country, no monuments remain of their having ever 
exiſted. Even theſe belong to the era of the lords, and not 
to that of the tings of Kintyre, The only monuments ever 
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ſuppoſed to have reference to the time of the kings, are the 
inmenſe barrows,' and the rude pillars which mark the 
ſcenes of battles, and cover the duſt of the lain. Theſe are 
ſ numerous throughout the country, that it is unneceſſary 
to particulariſe any of them. The greate(t number of them, 
however, is to be found about the head of Loch-Crinan *, 
where probably the families of Kintyre and Lorn often 
met each other, (being nearly mid-way from their reſpec- 
tive: refidences,) to fight their battles. And yet, from the 
zppearance of ſuch of them as have been opened or removed, 
(which were found to contain half burnt bones and aſhes, 
ſometimes in rude earthen urns, and ſometimes in ſquare 
ſtone coffins,) it ſhould ſeem, that they had been raiſed be- 
fore the introduction of Chriſtianity ; as burning the dead has 
not been practiſed ſince that period, nor was it probably the 
cuſtom for a long time before it, at leaſt by the natives +. 
Under the obeliſks, or pillars, the ſame contents are found, 
3 under the cairns or barrows. 

A great number of forts, ſuppoſed to be Daniſh, are to be 
ſeen along the ſea-coaſt of Kintyre; and there is alſo a vitri- 
hed tower; but, being beyond the bounds of this pariſh, it 
b foreign to the limits of this work. Of the houſes, built 
vith lime in this country, none can be ſuppoſed to be ante- 
rior to the 12th century. The little caſtles of this kind, 
vithin the dominions of the Lords of Kintyre, and of the iſles, 
vere, for the greater part, of a ſtill later date, The beſt and 
oldeſt of their buildings, in this country, was the abbey of 

3 Saddel, 


This bay may have had its name from Caixax, the war- 
like Abbot of Dunkeld, (and father of a race of Kings,) who 


* 


{ll in battle in 1045. 


The Danes may have burned their dead, in their incurſions 
imo theſe parts in later times. But theſe monuments are found 
often in the inland parts, to which the Danes never penctrated. 
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Saddel, begun by Somerled, and finiſhed by his ſon. But 
this is alſo beyond the limits of this pariſh, and cannot there. 
fore, with propriety, enter into the account of it, 

If the diſtracted ſtate of this country was an obſtacle, the 
income of the Lords of Kintyre and of the iſſes, was not (u 
the reader may ſee in the note) * equal to very great under. 
takings. It was principally paid in kind, and generally ſpent 
where it was paid, in entertaining their followers. In thoſe 

: rude 


* State and value of the Rental of Macponaty in Kintyyy, 
Anno 1542. 


Noaru KiatYas. . Sourn Kinrvax. 


In money (Scotch) L. 105 10 o Money +» I. 162 8 4 
| Oat meal, 3882 ſtones (a ſtone Meal, 480 ſtones 2 pints 


is J of a doll} Malt, 25 chalders, 14 bolls, : 
| Mak 4 chalders, 10 bolls firlots 

Marts, 6, cow, 1 | Marts, 48 

Mutton, 41 Mutton, 53 

Cheeſe, 3074 ſtones Cheeſe, 3424 ſtones 

| Israr and Razrnvs. 

Money L.45 © 1 Cheeſe, 2161 ſtone 3 lib. 

Meal, 2593 Kones | 301 

Marts, 301 Poultry, 301 

Mutton, 301 

Tora. 

In money 3 1. 332 18 8 
Meal, 3061 8 pery 2 lib. at 23. 366 2 10 
Malt, 30 chal. 8 boils, 2 fir. at 5 8. 122 2 6 
Marts, 356, at 2 ms. — . 853 6 8 
Mutton, 595, at 28. ” — _ 45 11 10 
Cheeſe - | - % 2 0 


Geeſe, 301, at 4d. 2nd poultry, 301, at 2d, 6 0. 4 


L. 1666 "2 13 Scud 
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tade ages, no other uſe could be made of any revenue. 
Luxury was unknown; and, of the groſs produce of the 
arth, the lord could conſume no more than his vaſfal, or 
meaneſt follower, . 

The mode of living, in theſe countries, till of late years, was 
extremely ſimple; and, though originally rather rude and barba- 
rou,twas never, in any period, carried to that ſavage extent, 
which ls alledged by ſome ancient writers, as Diodorus Siculus, 


Strabo, and even the good St, Jerome, who accuſe the Al- 


ati, and other aboriginal inhabitants with being cannibals. 
Caeſar, Tacitus, and others, who knew them better, lay no 
ſuch imputation to the charge of our anceſtors. Indeed, as 
they were in the paſtoral ſtate of ſociety, antecedent to the 
earlieſt account they give, this is of itſelf a fufficient refutation 
of that calunmy. For no man, who can by any means come 
at a ſheep or cow, will ever think of eating human fleſh. 
The moſt genuine account of the ſtate of the Highlands, a- 
bout the end of the 6th and beginning of the th century, 
may be collected from their own writers at that period, (Cu- 
min and Ademnan,) in their account of the lite of ST. Co- 
LUMBA. The beſt houſes then were only compoſed of 
ſtakes with wands entwined or wattled about them ; for, the 
church of Jona itſelf, the ſee of the kingdom, was of that 
eonſttution, The clothing partly conſiſted of the frins of 
beaſts ; for it was a leather jacket that ſaved one of Colum- 
ba's monks, from a thruſt aimed at his maſter by a barbarian, 
which the . diſciple, flipping between, received on his own 
breaſt, Yet they had even then not only woollen, but fome 
linen cloths ; for the ſhroud of Columba was a ſheet of fine 
linen, Veniſen and fiſh, (even ſeals are mentioned,) but 
eſpecially fleſh and milk, were the principal part of their 
food. - Folds of cattle are mentioned, from which the faint 
had his milk carried home on a car. Agriculture, however, 


had 
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kad by that time made ſome progreſs, - We find the monks 
at work in the fields, and heaps of grain in the barn, We 
find ſome mention made even of fruit trees and orchards, 
and of a Saxon, at that time, in Icolumkil, who exerciſed 
the office or trade of a baker. 

Hogs, too, made no ſmall ſhare of the food of thoſe times, 
A powerful chieftain in Iflay, was entruſted, by the ſaint, 
with the charge of a Pictiſh Prince, and the monſter Put his 
gueſt to the ſword. * Before he ſhall eat of his hogs, ſaid 
« the ſaint, after they ſhall have fed upon the nuts, he ſhall 
die.“ This circumſtance ſtrongly marks, not only the mode 
of living, but alſo the barbarity of the times. - Theft and 
robbery were common; but the modern evil, of fpirituous 
liquors, ſeems to have been then unknown. A leathern bot- 


tle, with only innocent milk, is all the beverage allotted to 


the ſailor on his voyage. The bed was the bare ground, and 
a ſtone the pillow. No mention is made of money, A 
ſpear, and not money, is the price paid by the faint, for the 
redemption of a flave or captive. Indeed, in a much later 
period, this root of evil. had hardly appeared in our barren 
mountains. About the beginning of the 13th century, the 
donation: of the great Lord of Kintyre and the Iſles, to the 
abbey of Paiſley, as already mentioned, was half a mark; 
and, about the ſame time, a King of Mann provoked a re- 


bellion, and loſt his throne, by ſpending 100 marks, which 


ſeem to have been the collected tregſure of his kingdom. 
Five or fix centuries ſeem to have made no change in 
manners, under the later Kings, or their ſucceſſors, the Mac- 
donalds; as we-find the moſt barbarous puniſhments inflict- 
ed on criminals and priſoners of war, ſuch as putting out 


their eyes, and depriving them of ſome other members. In 


that period, too, dreſs was not much attended to. Monu- 
ments of the 15th and 16th centuries, repreſent even chief- 
et 4. Tg ' tains 
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wins as clad only in a ſort of frock, not reaching to the 


knees, and without ſhoes to their feet, or any covering to 
heir hands and arms. Before this period, however, Kings 
had trowſers and a robe, and alſo ſhoes; for we read of a 
King of the Iſle of Mann, ſending his ſhoes to his Majeſty of 
Dublin, requiring him © ro carry them before his people on 
iz high feſtival, or expect his vengeance . By degrees, 
the dreſs, firſt of the chieftain, and then of the Kings, came 
to be that of the common people. The party-coloured plaid 
of the Highlander, was originally the dreſs royal, not only 
zirt, but looſe and flowing, and faſtened before by a fibula 
or brotch. The dreſs, repreſented on the monuments of ec- 
cdeſiaſtics with us, is not unlike the preſent night-gown, 
reaching down to the heels, and ſometimes girt about the 

niddle, | | 
During this long and turbulent period, too, agriculture 
made little or no progreſs, Even ſo late as about the middle 
of the laſt century, meal, excepting a trifling proviſion, re- 
rved, perhaps, for an infant, was rarely to be found in any 
anily throughout the greateſt part of the year. Till about 
the ſame period, almoſt every man was his own taylor, ſhoe- 
maker, carpenter, and every thing; of which many inſtances 
have been known, even in our own times, Weaving was 
the only art -necefſary to the ſimple life of a Highlander, 
which he did not practiſe himſelf, becauſe it was accounted 
ſeminate, inferring more trouble and patience than he 
thoſe to beſtow. It was therefore left to thoſe who profeſſed 
, who were generally females. Of theſe Penelopes, a few. 
may 


This good Dublinian King diſcovers a ſpirit of humanity 
and wiſdom, rarely found in better times. His ſubjects urged 
lim not to ſubmit to the indignity of bearing the Mankſman's 
lives. © I had rather,“ ſaid he, not only bear but eat them, 


* that one province of Ireland ſhould bear the deſolation 
war.“ 
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way till be found in the Highlands; and perhaps, in every 
ſtage of ſociety, the female ſex might well be employed in 
the art of weaving: The labour is not hard, and they ſuffer 
leſs than men by a ſedentary life, 


Populaticn, Of the ancient ſtate of population in this py 
riſh, no ſatisfactory account can be given; only that from the 
fill notice we have of the country, it ſeems, in general, to 
have been well peopled. Early in the 5th century, we find 
the Atacotti (of whoſe territory Kintyre made a conſiderable 
part) mentioned as making no inconſiderable figure in the 
Roman armies, into which great numbers. of them probably 
inliſted, when the bulk of their countrymen were driven by 
the Pits into Ireland. They muſt have been ſtill more nu 
merous, when they returned under Fergus the ſon of Et, 
and recovered the country from which they had been expel. 
led, Of their number, whatever it may have been, this 
pariſh muſt have always had a large ſhare, as it was the reſi. 
dence of the ſovereign, and the rendezvous of their fleet, 
This fleet ſeems to have been very conſiderable ; for in 518 
the powers of Kintyre and Lorn contended for the kingdom 
in a ſea-fight. Near the ſame. period, we find the fleet of 
this place (Dalruadhain) ſent for, to decide the conteſt about 
the right of ſucceſſion to the throne of Ireland; and in the 
12th century, Somerled of Kintyre was, at one time, poſſeſſel 
of 53, and at another of 120 ſail. From all which it may be 
_ Inferred, that this part of the country was then well peopled, 
although it is not poſſible to aſcertain what their numbers 
may. have been. 
During the civil wars of laſt century, this country is ſaid to 
have ſuffered much, from the ravages of Alexander Macdo. 
nald, called Aliſter Macell, or Coll Kitta, who came over with 
a'party of Iriſh to aſſiſt Montroſe, The Earl of Antrim ws 
. expecled 
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ed at the ſame time, and a battery, now called the 
Trench, was raiſed for his reception, at the mouth of the har- 
hour. About the ſame time Kintyre was viſited by the plague, 
which then raged over a great part of Britain. By theſe ca- 
lamities, the number of inhabitants was greatly reduced: And. 
although the loſs was, in ſome meaſure, made up by a colony of 
Lowlanders, introduced by the Earl of Argyll, yet it is probable 
that the country did not, till very lately, recover its former 
extent of population. The returns made to Dr Webſter, in 
1755 7, ſtate the number of ſouls in this pariſh, to have been 


4597 


* The inhabitants of the town are ſo apt to fluctuate, that it 
it is not eaſy to aſcertain their numbers with preciſion. They 
are computed at 5000. In ſpring 1791, the exact number of 
fouls in the landward part of the pariſh (the villages of Dalin- 
tober, Dalruadhain, and Lochend, being claſſed with the town) 
was as follows: | 


Highland. Lowland. Total. 


In the pariſhes of Kilchouſlan & Kil. 

michael - - - — 1400 471 1871 
"on — of Kilkivan and Kil- 

W 140 384 1844 


9 — / — „ 


Total in the country 2860 855 3715 


In the ſame year 400 tickets for admiſſion to the communion 
were diſtributed to the Highlanders in the town, and 500 to the 
Highlanders in the country. By this proportion, the number 
in the town ſhould be 4644. But as the proportion of Low- 
landers in the town is much greater than in the country, and 
the proportion of communicants fewer, owing to ſo many of the 
men being abſent, it is believed that 5000, computed to be in 
the town and adjoining villages, is very near the truth. The 
average of baptiſms in the pariſh, for nine years paſt, is 2544 
fer annum, and of marriages 42: But from this no other infe- 
rence can he drawn, but that, right or wrong, we increaſe and 
multiply, The average given will afford no exact rule of cal. 
culation, as ſailors, who make a conſiderable part of the inhabi- 
tants of the town, are of a migratory nature, and the miniſters 
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4597. At preſent (in 1791) they are about 8700, and con- 
ſequently the increaſe in 36 years amounts to 4103. 


Ecelgiaſtical State.—Nearly two thirds of the people are 
Highlanders, and belong to the Highland charge, or firſt 
eſtabliſhed congregation of the pariſh, Of the remainder, 
near 1000 are preſumed to be of the Engliſh or Lowland 
eſtabliſhed charge, and about 2000 of the Congregation of 
Relief. There is a miniſter and church for each congregz. 
tion. The Highland church has been for ſome time ruinous, 
but there is a proſpect of its being ſoon rebuilt. The ti- 
pends of each of the miniſters upon the eſtabliſhment, is; 
chalders 8 pecks of bear, and 36 l. 13s. 4d. Sterling in mo- 
ney. That of the miniſter of the Relief congregation is 
much better. One of the glebes is diſtant and partial; the 
other is under the legal extent ; but the rainiſter has the legal 
allowance to compenſate the deficiency, In this reſpect, 
however, the miniſters have no cauſe to complain, as they 
have acceſs to market, (if they have money , and need not, 
unleſs they are ſo inclined, occupy their glebes at a certain 
loſs, as the clergy of Scotland in general have no alternative. 
A miniſter who occupies his glebe muſt keep a horſe, (be- 
ſides hiring another occaſionally), a man, a maid, and a herd, 
The whole produce of four acres will not maintain them, fo 
that he is a loſer of more than the full amount of their wages. 
The writer has accordingly known a very accurate and eco- 
nomical miniſter beat about among his neighbours, to try i 
any of them would take the gift of his glebe, and furniſh 

"4 | him 


cannot ſay, whether theſregiſter of baptiſms and marriages have 
been kept correctly or not. They believe that the tax is duly 
levied, though they never ſtepped into the publican's province, 


as they hold their own to be already ſufficiently ample. In chis 


pariſh there is no regiſter of burials. 
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on. W tim with the articles which it ſhould produce at the market 
price, and a horſe, when he ſhould ride, at the ordinary 
hire, The miniſter who reckons upon what he can turn our 
are Wl of a glebe, reckons upon a loſs, if he has in that glebe leſs 
firſt than from 15 to 20 acres *. 


Cattle, 


and * Suppoſe the four acres of a legal glebe to be under pota- 
1 of toes, bear, hay, and oats, in rotation, the produce, in this coun- 
try, may be reckoned as follows: | 


ga- 

us, 1 Acre of potatoes, taking 20 pecks ſeed, 
ſti- and reckoning (above the average of 
* the country) 15 returns; or, after 


deducting the ſeed, 175 bolls at 8 8. 

* | L.7 0 
| is 1 Ditto bear, taking 12 pecks ſeed, and 
reckoning 6 returns (5; being the 

average of the country) or, after de- | 

gal ducting the ſeed, 32 bolls, at 20s. 3 15 © 
ct, 1 Ditto hay, which muſt go to main- 

tain the horſe and cow in winter, and 


iey therefore cannot be reckoned,; but 
ot, inſtead of it, take the produce of 2 
ain cows, at more than its average value 
| in the country - - „„ 
ak 1 Ditto of oats, taking 1 boll ſeed, and 
be- allowing 4 returns, (3; being the a- 
md. verage of the country,) or, after de- 
F ducting the feed, 3 bolls, of which 25 
: mult go to feed the horſe, and the 
zes. other 4 to the cows in time of calv- 
co. ng, and therefore cannot be reckon. 
f ed. 
7 . Total produce | Tir $08 
I 


| Dedu—maintainance of a man ſer- 
um vant, 8 I. per annum; of a maid, 61.; 
of a herd for 8 months, .4 l. +: 28:00 
Horſe ſhoeing 128. implements of huſ- 
| bandry 24s. hire of additional horſe 
for ploughing 15 8. tear, wear, and 
his riſk of horſe and cows, 30 8. occatio. ; 
| nal aid in hay time and harveſt 12s 4 13 0 


| 


». 


Carried forward L. 22 13 © . 


| 
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Cattle, Wc.— The pariſh of Campbelton, like the reſt of 
the country, was long ago divided into merk-lands, of which 


2 


* 


Brought over L. 22 13 L. 1 5 0 


Man's wages 81. per annum, but abate 
12 8. for his ſervice in the garden, and 
ſay 71.8s.; maid's wages 31. of 
which abate one half on account of 
extra work, beſides attending the 
cows and out-work, and ſay 30 s. and 


herd's wages 158. - - - 9 13 © 
Annual expence in clover and rye-graſs | 
ſeed V 2 0 40 4 


— 5 4 


Loſs of a miniſter per annum on working a legal 
glebe . - e ' . » L. 18 o 4 
To this tax, which the country miniſter pays for 
his accommodation, add (in order to have an 
analy/is of his ſtipend) his rate to the Fund, 
wages and maintainance of a maid for the houſe 
and children, coal and candle, or fuel and 
light — - — - - - | - 7 I 5 
Soap - > - - - - - p48 
Expence of attending 3 ſacraments, 4 preſbyteries, | 
1 ſynod, and an Aſſembly of the church once 


9 ©. 


in 4 years, ſay, per annum, only - - 131 
Poſtage, pens, ink, paper, a volume of ſermons, 

and halt a newſpaper = - — - 115 © 
For the miniſter's clothes, linens, hat, ſtockings, 

boots and ſhoes, per azzum = - - 10 © © 

L. 60 10 4 


From Sir Henry Moncrieff Welwoad's ſcheme of 
augmentation, lately publiſhed, the average ſti- 
pends of the clergy of Scotland appear to be 81 811 


— 


From which deducting 60 l. 108. 4 d. there re- 

mains 3 h > L. 20 18 7 
for the maintenance of the miniſter, for the maintainance and 
clothing of his wife and children, for the education and provi- 
ſion of the latter, for births, burials, doctor's fees and medicine, 
furniture, charity, incidents, &c. If the ſons of the prophets of 
old had a curſe in their pot, we have ſurely a bleſſing in ours ! 
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+ contains 200. To each merk. land may be allowed, at an 
nerage. about 25 head of black cattle, 25 of ſheep, and 6 of 
horſes. The breed of horſes and cows is far from being 
good. The ſheep, which are generally of the native white 
faced kind, are ſmall, but their wool is fine, They are com- 
monly houſed at night, which keeps them dirty, and ſubjects 
them to diſeaſes, In ſummer, eſpecially, they are, from this 
praftice, liable to be infeited with a kind of worm or maggot; 
a ditemper which was preyented or cured by a decoction of 
oak bark, or of broom and ſtale ufine, when they had not 
the convenience of oil, tar, and brimſtone, or the juice of 
tobacco. From the mildneſs of the climate, if flocks, at leaſt 
of the hardy native race, were allowed to lie out, the ſmear- 
ing practiſed in other places could here be diſpenſed with. 
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Produce, —The produce of the arable land conſiſts of bear, ö i 

cats, potatoes, beans, and ſometimes a little peaſe. Potatces | 14 

| are the principal food of the bulk of the people, for three ! 0 
: fourths of the year, and therefore they are raiſed in great 1 
abundance, Next to potatoes, the chief attention of the far- = 

5 mer is directed to the raiſing of bear, on which he depends am 


chiefly for his rent, as he does on potatoes for bis ſubſiſtence. 
o I 4 confiderable quantity of flax is alſo raiſed, but little or no 
hay. When ſomewhat more of the land ſhall be incloſed, 
and ſufficiently drained, the ſyſtem of huſbandry will proba» 
bly be changed. As the greater part of the laſt leaſes were 
given by the Duke of Argyll, on condition of making cer- 
I tain improvements, inſtead of paying an augmentation of 
85 rents, there is reaſon to hope that the face of the country 
7 will ſoon aſſume a better appearance, and that this noble 
d WF proprietor, and others who may be induced to follow his 
exemple, will be encouraged to purſue, for ſome time, ſo be- 


of veficial a OR His Grace, ſome years ago, encouraged a 
| number 
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number of Engliſh farmers to ſettle on his eſtate here, in 
hopes of their introducing a better mode of agriculture than 
was practiſed in the country; but they have generally adopted, 
rather than changed, the cuſtoms of the place. His Grace 
alſo employs a {kilful improver, to give his beſt advice and 
direction to the tenants, from which conſiderable benefit may 
in time be expected. At preſent, the forcing of more than a 
due proportion of bear, without a proper rotation, or any re- 
gular intervention of green crops, has a manifeſt tendency 
to impoveriſh and run out the ſoil. Another general error 
in the ſyſtem of farming here 1s over-plowing, by which 
the farmer diminiſhes his graſs, without adding to his corn, 
A plain proof of this is, that oats, at an average, give but 37 
returns; ſo that a great part of what is ſown muſt probably 
fall ſhort of 2. 


Imports. —The quantity of corn raiſed in the pariſh is by 
no means ſufficient for its inhabitants in town and country, 
It is computed, that for ſome time paſt about 2500 bolls of 
meal have been annually imported, Since the late corn law B 
took place, oat-meal has not been above 15 d. per pound in Wl mas 
our market. For the equity of that law we, and indeed all Wl i pr 
the weſt of Scotland, are much indebted to the wiſdom and Wl te: 
humanity of the legiſlature; as, if it had paſſed in the way 
in which the gentlemen of the eaſt country would have had 
it, we ſhould have been compelled, occaſionally, to have lived 


only upon air and water. The Highlands are already ſo Wl the 
heavily taxed by their ſituation, foil, and climate, that they u 
need every poſſible indulgence from government. Of pota- ff the 
toes, butter, cheeſe, and black cattle, we have in this pariſh IM fur 
ſufficient for our own uſe, and ſomewhat to ſpare to our 
neighbours. The ſurplus is ſent to Clyde, with which we Y 
e 


have ſuch regular and conſtant intercourſe by packets, that 
Our e 
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ar markets here are pretty much regulated by the price of 
| roviſions there. 


ce Wild Animals,—In this pariſh we have no wild animals, 
nd Wl birds, reptiles, or any ſpecies of vermin, but ſuch as are 
ay common throughout the weſt of Scotland. The mole, for- 
12 Wl nerly unknown, has lately made an inroad to the extent of 
re. me miles within the iſthmus. 


or Minerals, Fuel, Sc. — There is abundance of coal within 
ch z miles of Campbelton, and a canal lately made to convey it 
n. s the town, where the ſmall cart load (of which 3 ſhould 
make a ton) ſells at 2s. 74d. About 40 carts a-day are con- 
ſumed in the town. Turf or peat is commonly uſed in the 
country 3 as it is alſo by many of the poorer ſort within the 
town, 'There is likewife, in this pariſh, abundance of Fuller's 


arth, and ſoap rock, which, it is thought, may be manu- 
fctured into fine ware, or Britiſh china, 


1 Burgh,—CAaMPBELTON, originally a ſmall fiſhing village, 
in ns erected into a royal burgh, in 1701. It is governed by 
ll I i provoſt, two bailies, a dean of guild, counſellors, and a 
ad Wl treaſurer. This laſt employment is not very burdenſome, as 
ay Wl the town has 1.0 landed property, and but a ſmall revenue “. 
ad We have, therefore, no great complaints of abiſe, nor any 
ed bod cry for reform. Where the magiſtrates of burghs, like 
ſo the elders of churches, hold offices which occaſion trouble, 
ey nnd produce little emolument, perhaps, they rather deſerve 
a- de thanks of the public for what they do, than their cen» 
ſh WF fre for what they leave undone. 

ur Harbour, 


we Its principal funds ariſe from a tax of u, or a lippie in 

lat the boll, levied on all the meal and grain brought in from the 
country; and from the tack profits of a miln, harbour dues, 

< ad church ſeats, | 
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Harbour, School, &c,—The town has an excellent harbour, 
about 2 miles long and 1 broad, in the form of a creſcent if ad o 
from 6 to 10 fathoin water, good holding ground, ſurround. 
ed with high hills on each fide, and an iſland to ſhelter it at third: 
the entrance. We have alſo a good ſchool with two ma- have 
ſters ; the ſalary of the one (20 l.) is paid by the heritors of Ml they 


the pariſh, and that of the other (101.) by the burgh. of it 
| fray 1 
Fiſheries, Commerce, &c.— The principal trade of the place MW muſt 


is the fiſhing of herrings. To this buſineſs the inhabitants Ml refs 
naturally turned their attention early, as their ſituation for 
purſuing it was favourable. They have one of the beſt har. Wl fucc: 
bours in the worſd as their pride and boaſt, They are ner preſ; 
good markets, both on the Clyde and in Ireland: And they have WM zrtic 
ready acceſs to the fiſhing grounds. With theſe advantages, WM poo! 
while (like the Dutch) they kept within the limits of that WW and 
economy, which ought to be the characteriſtic of fiſhermen, W ven 
while they proceeded no farther than their little ſtock allow- {Ml ject 
ed, and while every man on board had a ſhare of the veſſel Nn 
and cargo, they did extremely well, even without the aid of 
public bounty. Now the caſe is altered. The mode of living W nv 
is expenſive ; the wages of men are high; the fiſhermen are 1 
no longer owners; excepting perhaps the maſter who may Wl in 
have ſometimes a ſhare; and, even when that is the caſe, 
may be able, at times, to ſeparate his own intereſt from that 
of the other owners ; and, what is ſtill worde, almoſt every 
man in the place, with or without an adequate ſtock, is am- 
Ditious to have a ſhare in one or more expenſive well found 
veſſels, or herring buſſes. The great riſe in the price of oak 


ſtaves and barrels, has alſo become of late a heavy draw- back I 2 
on the buſineſs. For theſe reaſons, it has not greatly pro- c 
ſpered, although. foſtered by the kind hand of Government. W |, 
The buſs bounty laws have, for theſe 26 years paſt, been, Wt 84 


with 
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zich different alterations and amendments, renewed at the 
end of every 7th year. By the preſent law, (which is to ex- 
fre in 1793, they have 30 8. per ton, when they make two- 
thirds of a full cargo, and only 20s. per ton, when they 


have leſs. The hardſhip of having the bounty leſs, when 
they have little or no fiſh, and therefore ſtand moſt in need 


of it, is obvious. It is not then ſufficient, they ſay, to de- 
fray the expence'incurred by the number of men, which they 
muſt have by the law, more than are neceſſary for the buſi- 
neſs. They hope, therefore, that, upon a renewal of the act, 
they may be allowed 30 8. per ton, whatever may be their 
ſucceſs in fiſhing, With reſpect to the article of ſalt, the 
preſent law gave ſatisfaction, as being wiſe and liberal. This 
article they can now have from their neighbours at Liver- 
pool, on eaſier terms than they had it formerly from Spain 
and Portugal. But they ſtill complain of the many incon- 
venient and embarraſſing regulations, to which they are ſub- 
jected at ctiſtom- houſes, before ſalt bonds can be cancelled, 
It is the general opinion, that the whole preſent ſyſtem of 
laws, reſpeCting ſalt for curing fiſh and other articles, ſtands 
much in need of being reviſed and amended. 

The following is the average ſtate of the fiſhing buſineſs 
in this place, for the laſt 7 years. 


Men. 
674. 


Barrels of herrings. 
7412. 


Tons. 
30044- 


Veſſels. 


507. 


in a ſucceſsful year, the profits of a voyage, between fiſh 
and bounty, are ſaid to be conſiderable: But it is reckoned 
2 bad buſineſs, when a veſſel falls ſhort of catching half its 
cargo. One thing is evident, that neither individuals, nor 
the community here, have made much by proſecuting the 
bſhery on the preſent plan; and one may venture to ſay, they 

Vox, X. 4 A never 
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never ſhall, It is a game of hazard, which obliges the adven. 
turer often times to live upon hope; and when that hope is 
at any time realiſed, he builds too much on the faith, that 
the ſame good fortune will continue. In the elevation oe. 
caſioned by a proſperous moment, he launches into expences, 
and projects, ſo diſproportioned to his capital, that his ſtock 
is ſoon exhauſted, and, if his fortune changes, his credit fol. 
lows. Had the people of Campbelton exerted the perſeve. 
rance, induſtry, and zeal beſtowed on the filhery for 40 years 
paſt, upon agriculture, manufaCtures, and commerce, in gene- 
ral, their gains, though ſmall and ſlow, would have been ſure 
and ſteady; the inhabitants, like others who followed this 
courſe, would have been eaſy, and the place would have been 
flouriſhing. It is perhaps a low enough calculation, to et 
down the average of laſt 7 years, as the average of the 40, 
and to reckon the ſtock in trade, or the value of 50 veſltls, 
with their materials of boats, nets, caſks, and ſalt, at 40, oool. 
Add to this the yearly bounty given by government, which 
has not been niggardly, and one will naturally ſuppoſe the 
people of Campbelton to be rich. But, inſtead of that, there 
is not, perhaps, in Scotland, ſuch an aggregate ot miſerable 
objects, in ſo ſmall a place, The poor on the church roll 
and in the ſtreets, (who do non include all the indigent in 
their number,) make above 2½ of the whole inhabitants“. 


The 


This uncommon proportion is partly owing, to the number 
of poor families who come here from other parts of the High- 
lands, in hopes of getting ſome empleyment and bread, many 
of whom are ſoon a burden on the community. The proſpect 
of purſuing the trade of begging to greater advantage, in a 
place more populous than the neighbourhood, probably induces 
others to take huts here ; from which they are not hindered, if 
they pay, or promiſe, a few ſhillings of rent. As for the poor 
on the pariſh roll, they may be ſaid to be ſupported by the poor. 
The congregation of relief, who are among the ableſt of the 

common 
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The perilous trade, which the people of the place. purſue, 
occaſions yearly the loſs of many lives; and, of courſe, a 
number of poor widows and helpleſs orphans. A charity 
ſchool, (ſupported by the Duke of Argyll, and the Society 
for Propagating Chriſtian Knowledge) which, for many years, 
contained above a hundred children, could never receive all 
the objects. Beſides the poor left by the loſs of lives, the 
ſailors who ſurvive ſoon grow old; and then many of them 
have no reſource but begging. Economy is not the virtue 
of a ſailor; and if it were, it would be hard to practiſe it, on 
an income of 10 l. or 121. with the burden of a numerous 
family. 

Unproſitable, however, as this buſineſs has been, eſpecially 
for ſome time paſt, it is certainly of great importance, when 
viewed in the light of public and national utility, What- 
ever is gained from the fea is all clear profit; and the fiſh- 
eries form a nurſery for ſeamen, which, both as a commer- 
cial and warlike nation, we ought to keep up. Beſides the 
number furniſhed to the Clyde and Liverpool traders, it is 
ſaid, that, from this port, no leſs than 800 went to the navy, 
during the courſe of the late American war. Their encou- 

ragement 


common people, keep their collections to themſelves; and many 
of the affluent and upper ranks, neither come often to church, 
nor ſend their offerings. The great family, to which more than 
haif the pariſh belongs, reſides elſewhere, and joins to its other 
virtues, an exemplary attendance on public worſhip there, The 
time has been when our reſiding heritors did fo here, nor thought 
it beneath them to act as elders, in looking after the concerns of 
the poor. But the preſent generation 1s more enlighted than 
the former, and philoſophy is making progreſs. Thoſe, however, 
Who have any thing valuable to preſerve or to loſe, even in the 
preſent world, ſhould inquire, whether a regard to religion and 
its inſtitutions be not their great palladium. Neglect this, and 


what muſt follow ?—France will tell. Behold this Pharos, and 


be wiſe in time. 
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ragement to ſerve his Majeſty now is much better, in conſe. 
quence of the late humane and important regulations, rela- 
tive to the mode of paying their wages, which enable them 
to be of ſervice to their families. For theſe regulations, (of 
which copies have been tranſmitted to the clergy throughout 
the kingdom, in order to be communicated as occaſion ſhould 
require,) they are indebted to the laudable attention of the 
Right Honourable Henry Dundas, acting as Treaſurer of the 
Navy. Still they complain, that the boatſwain is rough, as 


the element around him ; for which at times there may be 
need, 


Poor. As begging is a free trade here, perhaps too many 
are allowed to profeſs it; yet it would require much ten- 
derneſs and delicacy to reſtrain it. The weekly collections 
of the 2 eſtabliſhed congregations, make about 15 8. The 
intereſt of a ſmall fund *, and ſome other adventitious aids, 
enable the ſeſſion to diſtribute about 7 l. ia every ſix weeks, 
among upwards of 100 of the moſt needy, who are on their 
roll, and a trifle to about 60 more, at the annual diſpenſation 
of the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, when the collection 
commonly exceeds 201. Aſſeſſments are not deſirable if 
they can be prevented ; but ere long they will probably be 
unavoidable here, eſpecially if the fiſhery continues to be the 
principal buſineſs of the place. 


Diſtilleries.— Next to the fiſhing of herrings, the buſineſs 
moſt attended to in Campbelton, is the diſtilling of whiſky; 
which the following is the ſtate for the preſent year. 


N'. 


* Major Sam. KiLyaTRICK, a native of this pariſh, who died 


a few years ago, in the ſervice of the Ealt India Co. bequeathed 


100 |. to the poor of the pariſh, 


d 
d 
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No. of Stills. Bolls diſtilled. Produce in Gall. 


u the town 22 5500 19800 
| the country 10 2134 6350 
32 7634 26150 


Of this quantity 5000 bolls are computed to be tlie pro- 
luce of the. pariſh, The remainder is brought from diffe- 
rent places, and a conſiderable quantity of the ſpirits is again 
diſpoſed of throughout the Highlands. This buſineſs is un- 
doubtedly gainful to a few individuals, but extremely ruinous 
to the community, It conſumes their means, hurts their 
morals, and deſtroys both their underſtandings and their 
health, Were it not for preventing the temptation of ſmug- 
cling, a duty next to a prohibition would be mercy. At 
rreſent the law, reſpecting diſtilleries in the Highlands, is ſo 
favourable to the trade, as to be hurtful in its conſequences 
to the morals of the people. When a man may get half an 
Logliſh pint of potent ſpirits, or, in other words, get com- 
pletely drunk for 2 d. or 3 d. many will not be ſober. In 
this place, however, very few, comparatively ſpeaking, are 
given to drunkenneſs, as people are ſeldom guilty of exceſs in 
what is their daily fare. But, abſtracting from this conſi- 
deration, the trade, when carried on to ſuch an extent, is ex- 
tremely hurtful to this pariſh in another point of view. To 
it we owe the want of wheat or flour of our own, which 
takes yearly out of the place above 2000 l.; beſides the want 
of a ſufficiency of meal to ſerve the inhabitants, for which 
ve ſend away about as much more. Both theſe ſums might 
de ſaved, if we could be kept from deſtroying ſo much of 
cur own and our neighbours grain. But the proſpect of e- 

| normous 


In ſome places it is ſold at gd. the Scotch Gallon, See Stat. 
dec, of Kix iL, Vol. IV. Num, XIV. p. 122. 
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normous gain, firſt tempts the indigent to convert their litt] 
crop into a pernicious liquor, and then the law obliges the 
to drink it themſelves, as it cannot be ſold but where the 
have equal poverty and equal liberty. Thus, in the trix 
ſtory, the two publicans, who went alternately to each other 
houſes, with the ſame twopence, drank both their cellars dry 31 
Were we allowed to export a part, to help us to pay out 
meal and flour, it would do us much ſervice. We have 
however, much cauſe to be thankful for the preſent law,; 
it ſtands; for it has been productive of much good to the 
country. It has put the buſineſs into few hands, and there neat 
by removed from many a temptation, too ſtrong for the be 
feeble virtue. It has happily put an end to ſmuggling ; and, 
as we muſt have ſome liquor, it makes us drink our own, 
and allows us to drink it better, than when it was made clan- 
deſtinely and imperfectly. The revenue too has been raiſed 
fince, by our collector, (Mr. Mackenzie), to full four times 
what it was before the act took place; and the farmer gets 
a better price, and better payment, for his grain, Still, 


however, it were much to be wiſhed, that Goop ALB d 
was ſubſtituted in lieu of whiſky, and wheat and green crops 
for the greater part of our bear. 

Manufactures.— It is ſome relief to turn from this unplea. hy 
fant ſubject, to the dawn of manufactures among us. Fer tot 
theſe 2 or three years paſt, a number of young girls are pro- © 
fitably employed, in tambouring muſlins ſent from Glaſgon, . 
and contribute to the ſupport of themſelves and parents. ing 

Va) 


About 50 weavers are alſo employed in working cotton.yarn 
from the ſame place, And yet our own linen yarn is ex- et 
ported, unwrought, to the value of near 2000 l. per antun. us 


tho 
If, inſtead of this, we manufactured it ourſelves, it would a 
| yield, ſees 


The quantity made into ale or beer this year, is 400 bolls 
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field, at leaſt, 500 l. more. It is hoped we ſhall ſoon learn 
o do ſo, eſpecially as a bleachſield is eſtabliſhed in the pa- 
iſh, in conſequence of encouragement and aid given to it, 
y the Duke of Argyll. 


Miſcellaneons Obſervations, —The valued rent of the pariſh 
s giol. 98. 5 d. Sterling. The real rent, from the great 
nmber of proprietors in the town, and from ſome of the 
heritors having much of their property in their own hands, 
cannot be preciſely aſcertained, The quantity of butcher 
meat, flaughtered yearly for the town and ſhips, is computed 
to be as follows ; namely, 


1000 head of cattle, weighing about 256,000 lib. Eng. 


800 ſheep . - - 28,800 
300 calves - - - 9,000 
200 ſwine „ 11,400 
Annual conſumption of tea - 12,000 weight, 


Annual amount of the poſtage of letters 
LE "i delivered at the poſt-office „ b vgo'* 


Character 


A mode lately adopted at this office, and, it ſeems, at ſome 
others, makes it much leſs uſeful to the people, and productive 
For I to the revenue, than it would otherwiſe be. The runners, in 
pro- conformity, it is preſumed, to law and ellabliſhed uſage, were 
in the practice of delivering the letters in town, at a time when, 
at any rate, they were waiting their diſpatches, and of convey- 
nts, Bi ing ſuch letters to places on the road, as did not lie out of their 
ran WY ay. But now, unleſs the inhabitants of the town and coun- 
try ſhall conſtantly repair to the office to inquire for their own 
letters, they may be returned as dead, without their ever hear- 
um, ing of them. This muſt be the caſe, eſpecially with reſpect to 
ld thoſe who are ſeldom in the receipt of letters, and do not there- 
lore know when to look or call for them, as the faculty of the 
eld, ſemd-freht is loſt, which would be neceſſary to give them, or 
olls (he revenue, that benefit for which the office was intended. 
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Character of the People —The people of Campbelton, |; 
their dreſs and manners, differ little from thoſe of other {+ 
port towns in the kingdom, of the ſame magnitude. The 
are, in general, orderly and well behaved ; courteous tc 
ſtrangers, and kind to the poor. They afford perhaps to 
much bufineſs to attorneys or writers, of whom half a dozer 
reſide in the town, Want of employment diſpoſes, and in 
deed obliges, many to be often idle, and their general po. 
verty leads too many to pilfering; while the cheapneſs of 
ſpirits, and the intolerable number of dram houſes, are con- 
tinual temptations to drunkenneſs and riot. Intoxication, in- 
deed, proves oftentimes fatal to many. In the country par 
of the pariſh, the people are more regular and frugal. There 
they uſually work hard, live poorly, and are ſoon old. On 
Sundays they are decently dreſſed ; the men in the manufac- 
ture of their wives, the wives from the importation of the 
merchant. - One circumſtance in the general character of the 
lower claſs of people, both in town and country, according 
to the complaint and experience of their clergy, conſiſts in 
the little attention paid to every thing beyond their worldly 
intereſts, and a woeful ignorance in matters of religion; 
though, in other reſpects, they are abundantly intelligent; 
which may be aſcribed partly to two cauſes, operating gene- 
rally over the whole kingdom; namely, neglect in giving a 
religious education to young people ; the principal care, 
which occupies the attention of maſters and parents, being 
only to qualify them for buſineſs ;—and, again, to a more 
than uſual neglect in attending public worſhip, which is no 
leſs neceſſary, than the early inſtilling of good principles 
the temper and conduct of men, being at leaſt as much te- 
gulated by habit as by principle. But it is not to theſe ge- 
neral cauſes, that the evil, complained of here, is to be chiefly 


attributed, but to the want of ſchools in the country 3 * g 
| the 
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the poverty and mode of living of the generality of the in- 


hbitants in the town; the extent of the pariſh; and to the 
want of acceſs to public worſhip and inſtruction, occaſioned 
by the ruinous ſtate of the eſtabliſhed churches, which, for 
1; years paſt, have been alternately unfit for the public exer- 
dle of devotion. But, it is to be hoped, this reproach will 
ſon be removed, together with its principal cauſes, A cha- 
ity ſchool has been for ſome years eſtabliſhed in the town, 
and two more are about to be erected in the country, in 
conſequence of the liberal encouragement offered by the 
Duke of Argyll, where his Grace's intereſt is chiefly con- 
terned, and an application made to the Society for Propa- 
ating Chriſtian Knowledge, for their aid. The Highland 
church too, ſo long wanted, and ſa much needed, is about 
to be rebuilt 3 and the younger people, from ſeeing the bet- 
ter ſucceſs of manufactures, become every day leſs devoted 
to the ſea-faring line. A public library was likewiſe ſet on 
loot a few years ago, of which any one, who chooſes, may 
have the benefit for 6s. a year. This inſtitution promiles 
much utility, by diffuſing general knowledge and a taſte for 
reading. A library, conſiſting of religious tracts and ſacred 
writings, has alſo been lately ſet on foot by one of the cler- 
gmen, who expects much good from his inſtitution. The 
books, are, with little trouble, handed to ſuch perſons as at- 
tend for the purpoſe of reading between ſermons. Every 
reader, or ſharer in this compilation, pays only 1 s. per an- 
num; and it is intended, when the inſtitution can afford 
i, to give the uſe of the books, that have been for the great- 


t length of time in the circle, to ſuch of the poor, as may 


vin to read them, gratis. Books of controverſy, (which 
me read with fuch avidity by the common people in Scot- 
and,) are carefully excluded from this collection, as the 


fruit which they produce is bitter. The ancient martyr 
Vol. X. | 4 B | ſaid, 
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ſaid, he could either live or die for Chriſt, but could not 


diſpute for him. In our times the reverſe of this is more - 
commonly the caſe. f 
Improvements.— Although the people may be ſaid to have 4 
the means of happineſs, in ſome meaſure, within their reach, * 
| 


yet the intereſts of the pariſh would be obviouſly promoted, 
if ſome of the lower grounds were incloſed, and if the high. 
er were ſtocked with ſheep. As they require an extenſive 


range, the hilly parts of ſeveral contiguous farms might be tal 
occupied by a joint ſtock, in which every farm might haye a 
an intereſt, in proportion to its ſhare in the bounds. The 1 
profits of ſuch a ſtock would go much farther to pay the wn 
rents, than any other produce which may be derived from a fro 
mountainous country; more meat would be brought to mar. eſt 
ket, and the wool would be at hand for manufacture and 7s 
employment. But God forbid ! that the people, as in other 5 
places, ſhould be obliged to remove in order to make room 15 
for ſheep. The principal proprietor of this country has hap- ® 
pily diſcoyered all along a marked averſion to remove his the 
people, and often refuſed the higher offers of the few, for pol- TY 
ſeſſions held at inferior rents by the many. In all the pe. J% 
ninſula of Kintyre, there is but one conſiderable ſheep ſtock, 100 
and that on a mountain incapable for cultivation. The op- the 
poſite ſyſtem, which has been carried to fuch an extreme JW 
in the Highlands, is perhaps as adverſe to the intereſts o | 
the proprietor, as it is detrimental to the kingdom at large 4 
To the latter it is an obvious and irreparable loſs, to banill 11 


that hardy race of men, by whom its battles have been { 
often fought *, and its fleets ſo often manned. To tht 
proprietor, too, it is an obvious diſadvantage, to have hi 

2. 


In each of the two laſt wars, 20,000 Highlanders wi 
reckoned to be in his Majeſty's army. 
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lands kept in a ſtate of nature; to which may be added, the 
diminution of that political conſequence” and weight in ſo- 
tiety, which, upon emergencies, he would derive from being 
at the head of a number of people, inſtead of their fleecy 
ſubſtitutes. To this it is anſwered, That a ſhepherd and 
his dog can manage half a pariſh under ſheep, and conſe- 
quently, that he can afford to give more rent, than a ſcore or 
two of farmers, who, following the ancient culture, muſt main- 
tain their families out of its produce. But they do not conſider, 
that ſuch families work hard, live upon little, and not only 
maintain themſelves, but mend the ſoil, adding not only to its 
cultivation, but preſerving and upholding the labour of ages 
from becoming again a foreſt or wilderneſs. 'The value of every 
eſtate muſt ariſe from its animal and vegetable productions 
and if it can be ſo managed as to produce the nobler animal 
man, without diminiſhing the number of marketable com- 
modities, a national as well as local benefit is accompliſhed, 
How eaſily might this two-fold advantage be effected, even 
in the moſt barren and rugged parts of the Highlands! Let 
the ſheep occupy the mountains; but let the valley, or the 
narrow plain, bordering upon the ſtream or rivulet, be given 
to the people, There labour and induſtry would ſoon raiſe 
food ſufficient, not only to ſupply their families, but even 
the undiminiſhed flock with ſubſiſtence. This is not the 
language of mere ſpeculation, but of experience. A few 
years ago, a large eſtate in the Highiands was, according to 
the rage of the times, converted into ſheep paſture, and given 


in leaſe to a few rich graziers at an advanced rent. So much 


humanity, however, was ſhewn to ſome of the poor people, 
who could not provide for themſelves elſewhere, that they 
vere allowed one large farm among them, the rent of which 
was advanced, by degrees, to the general ſtandard. There 
they ſat down, to the number of about 30 families, and, at 
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à conſiderable expence, built for themſelves tolerable habitz. 
tions, The arable part of the farm, with a> much ground 
as could be improved by cultivation, they divided into ſhares, 
proportionate to their reſpective families. This being done, 
they fell to work with plough, ſpade, and mattock, occaſio. 
nally uniting their forces to what they could not fingly per- 
form. At the ſarne time they joined their little money, and 
whatſoever they could raiſe upon credit, to put a common 
ſtock of ſheep on the mountain, and employed a conimon 
ſhepherd to take the charge of them. Their flock proſper. 
ed, and their ground, rendered fertile by their exertions, 
produced enough to ſupply the wants of nature, which are 
all a Highlander requires, In ſhort, they ſo effectually im- 
proved the ground and their own circumſtances together, 
that a rich neighbour, envying their proſperity, perſuaded the 
landlord to transfer the mountain to him, alledging that the 
plain alone would ſuffice for the preſent poſſeſſors. But this 
proving to be abſolutely impoſſible, of conſequence they were 
ruined. 'The experiment, however, was fairly tried, and from 
100 to 150 ſouls not only derived their living out of the 
farm, but paid their rent, perhaps without any ſenſible dimi- 
nution of the cattle which it was capable of maintaining, if 
the plain had not been titled. By ſuch management as this, 
the hills might be covered with theep, the plains with corn, 
the Highland eſtates would be iniproved, and the people 
would be rendered happy. 

Another improvement, much wanted in this pariſh, 1s 
planting, of which it is almoſt totally deſtitute, Beſides 
beaumifying the face of the country, this would in time fave 
the money, which muſt otherwiſe be diſburſed by the inhabi- 
tants for various purpoſes. At preſent the trees in the pariſh 
are fo rare, that a child could almoſt tell them; yet there are 

enough 
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enough to demonſtrate, that if man were active, nature would 


be kind. | 

The manufacture of tiles, a ſimple one, and eaſily carried 
on, where there is abundance of clay and coal, is alſo an im. 
provement that ought to be introduced, as it is eaſily acquir- 
ed, and would fave confiderable ſums of money, ſent regular- 
ly every year for that article to Glaſgow. By theſe means al- 
ſo an eſſential benefit would redound to the farmers, whoſe 
yearly expenditure, in ſtraw and workmanſhip for their 
thatched . roofs, is very conſiderable z nor do they enjoy the 
cleanlineſs or comfort, which they might derive from tiles. 
If this article were within their reach, it would probably lead 
to a total change in their mode of building, as they have a- 
bundance of ſtone and lime at hand. The country, at pre- 
ſent, is infeſted with rats, mice, and other vermin, which, 
when they have once taken poſſeſſion, can never be diſlodged 
from mud walls and thatched roofs. The introduction of 
buildings, impervious to ſuch intruders, would be of conſider- 
able advantage to the farmer, by ſaving a great deal of his 
grain from depredation *. 

The growing of wheat, to anſwer the demand of the place, 
would, as has been already mentioned, ſave to the country 
2000 I. per annum. Thoſe, who have raiſed this ſpecies of 
grain in ſmall quantities, lament the inconvenience they are 
ſubject to, by having no mill to grind it; but it is to be hop- 
ed, that the town mill will be ſo improved in its machinery, 
as to remove this cauſe of complaint. 

Raiſing green crops would alſo benefit the farmer, and the 


town would ſoon be properly ſupplied with ſtall-fed butcher 


meat, throughout the winter and ſpring; which at preſent, 
during 


* Since the above was written, ſome meaſures have been 
taken by the Duke of Argyll's chamberlain or ſteward here, 
lor beginning this buſineſs, | 
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during theſe ſeaſons, is ſcarce and bad, Inſtead of exhaufting E 
their land by over -· croppiug, could the farmers be perſuaded 
to lay it down in heart, under grafts feeds, and to give it . 
longer reſt in paſture, they would ſoon find their account! A 
in it. 
But the moſt general advantage of this pariſh, and of all 6) 
the weſtern Highlands and Iſles of Scotland, would ariſe by f 
their being for ever exempted from the oppreſſive duty upon a 
coals carried coaft-ways, as at preſent two or three months 
of the beſt ſeaſon of the year are ſpent by the farmers, and * 
other inhabitants, in preparing a miſerable and precarious 
kind of fuel, when they ſhould be carrying on fencing, drain- 
ing, making lime, compoſt manures, and other means of 
improvement. Till this duty is aboliſhed, Campbelton can 
derive but little advantage from its having coal ſo near it; as 
the price will always keep pace with that which we muſt pay 
for coal imported. And conſidering its inferior quality, per- 
haps it is higher; ſo that in fact we may be ſaid to pay the 
duty, though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, duty free. The moſſes in 
many of the iſles, and in many parts of the continent, are 
now exhauſted, and the diſtreſs of the inhabitants loudly calls 
for the equity and humanity of government, for a mitigation 
of their diſtreſs *. 
With regard to the town of Campbelton, its particular in- 
tereſts would beſt be promoted, by the introduction of ſome 
uſeful manufacture. Till that ſhall happen, in ſpite of its 
natural advantages, it muſt always remain poor. The vo- 
men and children are too heavy a burden on the poor ſailor, 
whoſe wages can hardly furniſh himſelf with bare ſubſiſtence, 
inſtead of having a family to maintain, who at preſent can 
con- 


1 the above was written, the coal tax has been bapp") 
ed, 


- 4 


contribute little to their own ſupport, except by working up | 


fiſhing ners. In the mean time, the firſt and moſt obvious 
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"WH manufacture to be ſet on foot, is the making of fail cloth and | 

* cordage; by means of which a ſum, which, it is ee | bl 

yearly to more than 3000 J. would be prevented from going 9 
f all oat of the country. F ; 
| Much good alſo would ariſe, by a rigorous ſuppreſſion of 1 
4 petty dram ſhops kept in hovels, ſeveral of them ſo poor, | ul 
wY that their whole contents could not, perhaps, defray the ex- of 
and pence of a licence. 6 Fry, Fh 
W Laſtly, Perſons, bred to ſuch trades as are moſt neceſſary 1 
85 for us, ſhould be invited and encouraged to ſettle here. So- 4 N 
der elies ought to be formed, whoſe large numbers would make bl 
as up for their ſmall ability, To every uſeful ſettler of this 4 | 
| kind, all heritors and proprietors of lands or houſes ought to "Ha 
* give every encouragement, more eſpecially by granting feus A 
T or long leaſes, which would attach them to the place. Man, 4 
the though a ſhort-lived animal, graſps at the idea of perpetuity, 1 
(in and acts as if even his perſon were immortal. a 1 
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NUMBER XXXVI. 


UNITED PARISHES OF CORTACHY AND. 
CLOVA. 


( County and Preſbytery of Forfar.—Synod of Argus 
and Mearns.) 


By Mr WII LIAN HAL D ANR, Preacher of the Goſpel, 


Name, Situation, and Extent, 


ORTACHY, or Quarrachy, is derived from the Gadlic 
word chuartaich, which ſignifies encloſed or ſurrounded. 
The 'name is deſcriptive of its local ſituation, as it lies in 
ſmall valley, ſurrounded by riſing ground, The origin of 
the name CLova is uncertain, Theſe united pariſhes lie 
on the north ſide of the county of Angus. The river Pre 
en ſeparates them from the pariſhes of Kingoldrum and Kir- 
riemuir, on the S. and S. W. The pariſh of Cortachy, from 
the extreme part on the ſouth to its northern boundary on 
the Grampian hills, is about 13 miles in length. Its breadth 
varies. 'The north and middle parts are about 8 miles 
broad. Towards the ſouth end, its breadth does not exceed 
two miles, The pariſh of Clova is fituated on the north- 
weſt of Cortachy, and forms part of the Grampian moun- 
tains, It is about 10 miles long, from E. to W. and) 
broad. There is no map of the pariſh nor has the num- 
ber of acres been aſcertained. 


Soil 


Us 


YI 
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Sil and Surface. The ſoil of theſe united pariſhes is in 
general poor, upon a cold and wettiſh bottom. The haugh 
ground, on the banks of the Ef, is an open light ſoil, in ma- 
ny. places interſperſed with, or bordering on, peat moſs. 
The greateſt part of theſe pariſhes is mountainous, and cal- 
culated only for paſture. The hills in Cortachy are chiefly 
covered with heath, with a ſmall mixture of rough graſs a- 
Jong their ſides. Thoſe in Clova are, in general, green, 
producing excellent graſs, and well adapted for ſheep. In 


ſome places the hills are ſteep and rocky, and almoſt all of 


them abound with large whin-ſtone. 


Climate and Diſenſes.— The air is ſharp and piercing, par- 
ticularly on the high grounds. That part of the united pa- 
riſhes, which is ſituated among the Grampian hills, is, in 
winter, generally covered with ſnow to a great depth, which 
often is not all diſſolved before the months of June and July. 
The climate is favourable to health, and many of the inha- 
bitants live to the age of 70 and 80 years. The moſt pre- 
ralent diſtempers are rheumatiſm and fevers, which are pro- 
bably occaſioned by the variations of the weather. 


River, Lakes, and Fi. The only river in the united pa- 
rithes is the Et. Originating among the Grampian hills, it 
paſſes through both pariſhes 3 and, after traverſing a courſe 
of 16 miles to the eaſtward, empties itſelf into the fea at 
Montroſe. It produces plenty of {mall trouts, but very few 
ſalmon ; the latter being prevented from coming up by the 


number of cruives in the way, The only lakes deſerving no- 


tice are Loch Brandy in the pariſh of Clova, and Loch Churl in 
the pariſh of Cortachy. They are ſituated on the north ſide 
of the Eſk, nigh the ſummit of the Grampian hills, and are 
diſtant about 2 miles from each other. On the north ſide 
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they are bounded by a ſteep rock, and on the ſouth they 
have outlets which communicate with the river below. 
Their form) is circular, and they are about a mile and a half 


in circumference. Theſe lakes abound with trouts of various 
ſizes, 


Hills.—The hills in theſe pariſhes are of a very conſider. 
able height, particularly thoſe in Clova, which form part of 
the Grampians, They are partly conical, and partly almoſt 
perpendicular. The moſt romantic are thoſe ſituated on the 
ſouth-eaſt end of the pariſh of Clova, and which, on the 
north and ſouth fide, encompaſs a beautiful valley about 4 
miles in length, and half a mile in breadth. Here the ſtu. 
penduous height of the mountain, contraſted with the de. 
lightful narrow plain below, exhibits a ſcene of grandeur and 
beauty united. 


Duadrupeds and Birds. —The number of horſes is about 420, 
and of black cattle 1200. The horles and cattle are generally 
of a ſmall ſize. A horſe of 5 years old brings, in the market, 
from 7 1. to 10 l. Sterling; a cow or ox, of 4 years old, from 
41. to 61. The number of ſheep may be about 8000 in 
ſummer, but fewer in winter. They are moſtly of the black 
faced kind, bought, when a year old, in the Linton markets, 
in the months of June and July, and kept for four years. 
They are ſold fat about Martinmas, to butchers, at the neigh- 
bouring markets. They bring from 12s, to 16s. a head. 
There are alſo white-faced ſheep, but of a ſinaller ſize than 
the former. The number of ſwine in the pariſh is very 
ſmall. The wild quadrupeds are deers, hares, and foxes, 
Of the winged tribe there are, beſides tame fowl, muir fow!, 
wild ducks, partridges, and tarmacks, 


Agriculiurt 
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Agriculture. Almoſt the only cultivated part of theſe uni- 
ted pariſhes, except what lies on the ſouthern extremity, is 
that lying along the banks of the Eſk, about 14 miles long 
and half a mile broad. The reſt is hilly, or laid out for paſ- 
ture, Conſiderable improvement of late has been made in 
zoriculture, particularly in the lower part of the pariſh of 
Cortachy. Here the farmer obſerves a proper rotation in 
cropping z and the fields, after 3 years tillage, are ſown out 
with graſs ſeeds for 4 years. In the middle and upper diſ- 
tricts of theſe united pariſhes, where ſheep and cattle are the 
ſtaple commodity, improvement in agriculture is not ſo much 
attended to; nor is the climate ſo favourable for raiſing corn 
as in the lower parts, If here the farmer can raiſe as much 
grain as will ſuffice for meal and ſeed, he ſeldom ſeeks far- 
ther, and truſts to his profits from ſheep and cattle to pay 
his rents. The only manure on the pariſh is that which is 
made by the cattle on the farms. Some farmers, for the 
fake of improvement, drive marl from the loch of Kinordy, 
in the parith of Kirriemuir, which is about three miles diſ- 
tant from the ſouthern boundary of the pariſh of Cortachy. 
Such of the farmers in the pariſh as can procure marl, are 
enabled to bring their farms into a ſtate of high cultivation, 
and to raiſe excellent crops ; but this ſpecies of manure can 
only be acquired by a few of them, by reaſon of their great 
diſtance from it. 

The Engliſh plough has lately been introduced here; but 
that chiefly uſed is the Scotch plough. The harrow and 
cart uſed are of the common conſtruction; the latter general- 
ly drawn by two horſes, A good plough coſts from 40s. to 
50 s.; a cart from Gl. to 7 I.; and a harrow about 108.“ 


Crops, 


* A ploughman, maintained in the family, receives, ſor 
wages, from Gl, to 8 l. fer annuum. A labouring man, hired 
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Crops, Seed-time, & Harveſt. —Theſe united pariſhes produce 
oats, barley, peaſe, flax, and potatoes, 'Turnips, white and red 
clover and rye-graſs, are ſeldom fown, except in the vicinity of 
Cortachy, which lies on the ſouthern extremity of the pariſh, 
The time of ſowing oats generally commences about the 24th 
of March, and ends about the 24th of April. Barley ſow- 
ing begins about the 8th of May, and ends about the 24th, 
Harveſt is generally begun about the middle of September, 
and concluded by the firſt of November. There is little 
grain exported from this pariſh even in the moſt fruitſul 
ſeaſons. The crops are {cldom ſufficient to ſupport the in- 
habitants; and often the farmers, in the upper diſtricts, are 
under the neceflity of buying feed corn. Here the principal 
dependence of the farmer is on his theep and cattle *, 


Wed, Fuel, and Minerals. The only natural wood in the 
pariſh is allar, birch, hazel, and willow, which are to be found, 
in a few places, in ſmall clumps along the banks of the Ek. 
There is only one fir plantation, deſerving notice, lying near 

the 


per day, receives from 8 d. to 10d. with victuals; and if hired 
during the harvelt ſeaſon, he earns from 20s. to 25 8. A ma- 
fon, per day, gets from i d. to 20d. and maintains himſelf. 
A taylor receives 8 d. with his maintainance; a maid ſervant, 
31. per annum; and a carpenter, including victuals, 18. per day. 


The value of grain and proviſions is very much regulated 
by the prices given in Kirriemuir, the neareſt market town to 
this united pariſh, Their value alſo is according to their plen- 
ty or ſcarcity ; but, on an average, the following may be con- 
dered as the prices of grain and provilions in this pariſh, Hay 
brings from 5 d. to 7 d. per ſtone, barley from 15 5. to 16s. per 
boll, and oats from 13s. to 15s, A Rone of flax gives from 
10s. to 13s. ;z peaſe, from 13s. to 148. per boli; potatoes, 
from 5s. to 6s The average price of beet and mutton is 3d. 
per lib. cheeſe 4d. butter 9 d.; the lat two articles have 27 
ounces to the pound weight, A hey is fold at 10 d. a chicken 
at 3d. and a duck at 7 d. | 


of 
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the ſouthern extremity of the pariſh of Cortachy. Around 
the Caſtle of Cortachy, one of the ſeats of the Earl of Airley, 
there are various kinds of foreſt trees, as aſh, elm, larch, 
plain, beech, &c. Adjoining the Caſtle, there is a large gar- 
den, abounding with ſeveral ſpecies of fruit trees, beſides a 
hot-houſe for peach, neCtarine, and vine trees. There are 
ſeveral moſſes in the united pariſhes, moſt of them fituated 
near the ſummit of the hills, Peats, turf, and heath, are the 
principal fuel. The only ftone here, found fit for building, 
is whin-ſtone ; but it cannot be drefled with an iron. 


Population, &c.— The number of the inhabitants has de- 
creaſed nearly a ſixth part, within theſe 40 years “. 


The return to Dr Webſter, in 1755, was 1233 
The number of ſouls, at preſent, is - 1020 
Decreafe 213 
Of theſe there are, 
Males 490 Weavers 7 
Females 530 Millers 3 
Farmers 76 Shop-keepers 3 
Sub-tenants 81 Bhoemaker I 
Smiths 3 Gardeners 4. 
Carpenters 4 Ale & whiſky ſellers 10 
Annual average of births - - - 22 
— — marriages = . - 7 
— —— deaths : — - | 
Inhabited houſes - - 898 . 218 
Plough- gates — — - - - . 79 


Pro» 


This decreaſe has been chiefly owing to the thriving ſtate 
of manufaQures in the ſeveral cities and villages of the county, 
and to the higher wages given in the more inland parts. 
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' Proprietors and Rent. The Proprietors of the united pa- 
riſhes are the Earl of Airley, and his brother the Hon. Wal. 
ter Ogilvy of Clova. 


Eccleſiaſtical State, — There are two churches in the united 


pariſhes; the one in Clova, the other at Cortachy. The dif. 
tance between them is about ꝙ miles. Worſhip is performed 
in both on ſtated Sundays. The church in Clova was rebuilt 
in the year 1730, and is capable of containing ' 200 perſons, 
The church of Cortachy was built about 300 years ago, and 
contains about 300 perſons. Ihe preſent ſtate of the church 
of Cortachy, ſhews it to have undergone ſome reparation, 
One third of it is excellent workmanſhip, being of cut ſtone, 
nicely compacted ; the remaining part is coarſe, and feems 
to be of much later date. The value of the ſtipend, includ. 
ing a glebe of 6 acres, is 16 bolls of meal, 800 merks of mo- 
ney, and 20 merks for providing the communion elements, 
The manſe was built about 50 years ago, and has been 
frequently repaired. Mr CHARLES GoRDoN, ordained in 
February 1774, is now miniſter of the united pariſhes, The 
family of Airley are patrons, 


School and Poor, — The parochial ſchool was rebuilt in the 
year 1785, The ſchoolmaſter's ſalary is 100 merks, with a 
houſe and garden. The number of ſcholars in winter is be- 
tween 50 and'Go, but much fewer in ſummer. The fees 
for teaching are 18. per quarter for Engliſh; 1s. 6d. for 
writing, and 2s. for arithmetic. The Latin language is not 
taught. The value of the office, including the emoluments 
ariſing from the dues of baptiſms, certificates of marriages, 
and ſeſſion-clerk's fees, may be eſtimated at 171. Sterling. 
Seven perſons, on an average, receive aid from the .par0- 
chial funds. The weekly collection in the church, amount- 
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ing to about 101, per annum, fines exacted from delinquents, 
dues paid for the uſe of the mort- cloth, the annual rent of 
two galleries, one in each church, together, with the intereſt 
of 130 |. laid out by the kirk-leflion, are the principal funds 
whence the poor are ſupplied. 


General Charafer, Wc. — The inhabitants are frugal and 
induſtrious, and enjoy, in a reaſonable degree, the comforts 
and advantages of ſociety. They are not fond of a niilitary 
or fea-faring life. They ſecm contented with their ſituation 
and circumſtances, and are regular in their attendance on the 
ordinances of public worſhip. There is no ſurgeon or law- 
yer in the united pariſh 3 and the inhabitants are all of the 
eſtabliſhed religion, except 4 families of Epiſcopalians. 
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NUMBER XXXVII. 


PARISH OF KELSO. 


(County of Roxburgh.—Preſbytery of Kelſo, —Synod if 
M erſe and T ivietdale.) 


By Doctor CunisTorntr DovGLas, Phyſician in Kelj, 


Situation and Extent. 


HIS diſtrict, formerly conſiſting of three ſeparate pa- 
riſhes, viz. Kelſo, Maxwell, and St. James's, is ſituated 

in the lower diviſion of Roxburghſhire or Tiviotdale, in N. 
lat. 55*. 36'. in W. long. 1% 20. It is of an irregular tri- 
angular figure, extending in length, from N. to S. 42 miles, 
and in breadth, from E. to W. 45 miles. It contains from 
5900 to 6000 acres. On the E. the pariſh of Sprouſton ſepa- 
rates it from Northumberland. The rivers Tweed and Ti- 
viot unite at Kelſo. 'The former divides the pariſh nearly 
into two equal parts. St. James's lies between the two rivers; 
Maxwell on the S8. E. and Kelſo on the N. and W. of both. 


Rent and Proprietors, —The valued rent is 15,3001. Scotch. 
The real rent, including the land in poſſeſſion of the proprie. 
tors, which is by far the greateſt part of the pariſh, is from 
7000 l. to 80001, Sterling. The land, in this part of the 
country, is all meaſured by the Engliſh acre. It lets at 21, 
31. 4 1. and ſometimes 5 1. per acre, and little or none, even 
in the remote part of the pariſh, under 15s. The Duke of 

Rox- 
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Roxburgh, ſuperior of the town and the greateſt part of the 
pariſh, reſides above half the year at Fleurs. Beſides his Grace, 
the following heritors alſo refide in the parifh ; Sir George 
Douglas, Bart. Rear-Admiral William Dickſon, Robert Da- 
vidſon of Pinnacle-hill, Robert Walker of Wooden, John 


Proctor of Softlaw Tower, Eſqs; Capt. Scott of Roſebank, 
Rev. Dr Panton, Dr Blaw, and many others of ſmaller 


property. 


Sail, Agriculture, and Produce.—The ſoil of this pariſh, 
for a conſiderable tract on both fides of the river Tweed, 
and in that part of it which lies between the "Tweed and 
the Tiviot, is in general compoſed of a deep rich loam, 
upon a bottom of gravel ; from its favourable ſituation, and 
the culture it receives, it produces early and luxuriant crops. 
Towards the N. W. extremity of the pariſh, the foil is a 
wet clay; in the S. it is in general thin and wet, and the 
bottom is a red clay; here the crops are generally three 
weeks later than in the vicinity of the rivers. About 20 
years ago, it was a common practice to divide the cultivated 
land into ſix equal parts, each of which, in regular ſucceſſion, 
got a ſummer fallowing, and all the dung that the farm pro- 
duced, lime being then ſeldom uſed in agriculture. The 
crop immediately after the fallow was always wheat, the ſe- 
cond barley, the third oats, the fourth peaie, and the fifth 
oats or Wheat; after thele crops it was often laid out into 
paſture, ſometimes fallowed again. By this management the 
lands were always foul, ſo that the crops, excepting the firſt, 
and ſometimes the ſecond, were moſtly poor, But lime hav- 
ing of late been very generally employed as a manure, and 
turnips, potatoes, and ſown graſſes introduced along with it, 
the following rotation is adopted with ſucceſs through the 
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whole pariſh, The land in tillage is divided into four equal 
parts, one of which is fown with turnips, or planted with 
potatoes; for both, the land muſt be carefully cleaned and 
pulveriſed, as well as manured. The common practice is to 
ſow turnips on ridges 30 inches wide, and the ſeafo:1 moſt 
proper for this is, from the 1oth to the end of June; when 
ſown earlier, they are apt to ſhoot in autumn; aud, if 
later, they ſeldom grow to a large ſize. Potatoes are planted 
from the middle to the end of April, in ridges 30 inches 
aſunder. The ſucceeding crop is either barley or ſpring 
wheat, which is thought by many to anſwer as well as when 
ſown in autumn ; the third hay, and the fourth oats or wheat, 
unleſs the land has been laid down for paſture, in which cafe 
a fourth of the old graſs land is ploughed up, and ſown with 
oats z ſometimes the third crop is peaſe inſtead of hay, but 
this practice is every day leſs prevalent. By this mode of 
cultivation, the crops are good, the land kept clean and rich, 
and at an expence comparatively ſmall. Upon ſome fields 
of a clay ſoil, the management is a ſummer fallow, with the 
following rotation of crops, firſt wheat, ſecond peaſe or 
beans, third barley, fourth oats 3 and upon very poor land 
of this kind, when too wet for turnips, and too wet as well 
as too weak for wheat, after a ſummer fallow the firſt crop 
is wheat, the ſecond hay, and the third, if not left for paſ- 
ture, oats. A conſiderable part of this pariſh is kept in 
graſs, and paſtured with ſheep and black cattle; but as moſt 
of the fields are let for a ſummer paſture only, it is impcl. 
fible to aſcertain the number of ſheep and cattle. that are fat- 
tened in the pariſh upon graſs and turnips during the year. 
It is however well known, that, owing to the high price of 
wool, and the conſtant demand for ſheep and cattle, both 
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at the Edinburgh and Morpeth markets, nothing has paid 
better for many years paſt *, 


Bridget. —At Kelſo there is an elegant bridge over the 
Tweed, confiſting of fix beautiful arches, built in the year 
1756, by a ſubſcription from the county at large, but parti- 
cularly by the inhabitants of this pariſh of every denomina- 
tion, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their liberality. An 
act of Parliament has lately paſſed, for building a bridge 
over the Tiviot, a little above its junction with the Tweed, 
which will make a free communication with the weſt part of 
the county, much wanted, and likely to prove, in many re- 
ſpects, highly advantageous to the public, 


Antiquities. A conſiderable part of the ABBEY of Kel- 
{o4, tormerly an immenſe edifice, {till remains, and exhibits 
a venerable monument of that taſte for magnificence, which 


diſtin- 


* The common hire of a labourer, per day, is from Is. to 


16 d. but, in hay time and harvelt, from 16d. to 20d. Male 


ſervants, maintained in the houſe, receive from 6 to 8 guineas 
yearly ; women, from 31. to 41 10s. Moſt of the men ſer- 
vants, however, are hired as hinds. Their wages, at an average, 
amount to 18 l. a year. A great part of the ſummer work, 
ſuch as hay-making, hocing of turnips, potatoes, &c. is per- 
formed by young girls, who, being early accuſtomed to uſe the 
hoe, are more expert at this work than the men. They receive 
from 4 d. to 8d and country maſons and carpenters, from 16 d. 
to 22 d. per day, without victuals. 


+ The Abbey of Kelſo was built by St David, king of 
Scotland: He had a predilection for an order of monks called 
Tyronenſes, whom he firlt planted at Selkirk; but not think- 
ing it an eligible fituation for his favourites, he ſoon re- 
moved them to Roxburgh, (ia 1126), and at laſt tranflated 
them to Kelſo, where he, in 1128, ſounde] tor them a magni- 
ficent church, and other bnildings n che Saxon (tile. This ab- 
bey was dedicated to the Virgin Maxx and St. Join the N 
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diſtinguiſhed antient times. But, while it contributes to the 
ornament of the ſurrounding country, and the pleaſure of 
ſpecta- 


geliſt: Its privileges were very conſiderable, and its endow. 
ments liberal. 'The monks were exempted from toll, and leave 
was granted to them and the abbot, to receive the ſacraments 
of the church from any bithop they pleaſed, in Scotland and 
Cumberland. The abbot was allowed to wear a mitre, to 
make uſe of other pontifical diſtintions, and to be preſent at all 
prom councils. It is related, that this order was particular. 
y attentive to agriculture, and that, beſides huſbandmen, they 
maintained within their monaſtery all kinds of mechanics, 
whoſe profits were depoſited in the common ſtock, for the ſup- 
port of the order, If this was the caſe, David ſhewed good 
ſenſe and reaſon, in patronizing an order of men, who promoted 
the improvement of the arts, as well as the intereſts of religion, 
in an age when ſcience and philoſophy, feebly, if at all, illu- 
minated the kingdom. Small fragments of pillars, antique ſtones, 
ſtatues, &c. evidently belonging to the abbey, have been found 
at different times, and ſome of them are ſtill to be ſeen at a 
conſiderable diſtance from the fabric, affording a lively, though 
melancholy emblem of the all-ſubduing power of time. 

The church of St. James's was ſituated between the rivers 
Tweed and Tiviot, near to Roxburgh Caſtle, and on the very 
ſpot on which the greateſt fair in this country, as well as one 
of the molt antient, called St James's Fair, is now held. This 
church was dedicated, anne 1134. No part of it remains above 
ground, but the place where it ſtood is perfectly obvious. The 
Duke of Roxburgh, a few years ago, employed labourers to 
trace the foundation. While carrying on this work, they dug 
up a tomb-ſtone, which had been ereded to the memory of 
Jonanxa BuLiock, It was pretty entire; and, beſides fome 
elegant Popith ſculpture, had the following infcription in Saxon 
characters, Hic jacet Johanna Bullick, quae obiit anno 1371. 


Orate pro anima ej us. Hiſtorians mention a WIL LIAu Burrocx, 
a favourite with EDwa Rp BarLiot, and generally tiled the 


King's beloved Clerk. As this name is ſeldom found in Scot- 
land, it is probable that Johanna Bullock was the daughter, 
or a near relation, of this eminent perſon, eſpecially as he fre- 
quently reſided at Roxhurgh Caſile., There was alſo found a 
conſiderable quantity of wheat and barley, in a charred ſlate, 
ſcattered on a tiled pavement ; as were alſo ſeveral pieces of 
glaſs and brick, which ſhewed obvious marks of fire. All theſe 
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ſpectators, it, at the ſame time, recalls the mortifying re- 
membrance of that rudeneſs and barbarity, with which neigh- 
bouring kingdoms carried on hoſtilities againſt each other. 
The venerable appearance of this ruin is marred, by the ad- 
dition of an aile built in the laſt century, for the accommo- 
dation of the family of Roxburgh, when part of the building 
vas uſed for the pariſh church. This uncouth modern ad- 
dition entirely ſhuts up one very large arch, and the half of 
another, beſides 7 of a ſmaller ſize above; but from the va- 
lue which the Duke of Roxburgh puts upon it as a ruin; 
and from his defire to preſerve it in its priſtine ſtate, there is 
much cauſe to hope, that we ſhall ſoon ſee this modern build- 
ing levelled with the ground, and the genuine antient re- 
mains ſecured from injury by an incloſure. It has not, like 
moſt of the Gothic buildings, any minuteneſs of ornament, 
but has a tendency, by its plainneſs and magnitude, to in- 
ſpire the mind with the grand and the ſublime, rather than 

the pleafing and beautiful. 
RoxBURGH CASTLE “ ſtands upon an eminence of con- 
ſiderable 


eireumſtances render it probable, that this church was burnt 
down in ſome of the border wars. 

At a ſmall diſtance from this church, ſtood a convent of 
mendicants of the order of St Francis, on the north bank 
of the river Tiviot, a little above its confluence with the Tweed. 
Within theſe few years, a fine arch of their church remained, 
and other parts of the building, which are now almoſt wholly 
faced, This monaſtery was cgnſecrated by William Biſhop of 
Claſgow, in the year 1235 —In the pariſh of Maxwell, ſouth 
of the Tiviot, and nearly oppoſite to Roxburgh Caſtle, ſtood 
Maiſen Dieu. an aſylum for pilgrims, the diſeaſed, and the indigent; 
The fite of this houſe is well known ; and upon the very ſpot 
where it ſtoed there ſtill remains a village, bearing the antient 
name, The guardian of this houſe, NicyoL ps Cnharsrrxz 
did homage to Epwarp I. of England ann 1296. 


* The many ſtruggles, which the two kingdoms had, for the 
peſſeſſion 
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fiderable extent, and is ſurrounded with a deep trench, il! 
viſible, which the garriſon could fill with water at pleaſure, 
and over which a draw-bridge was placed. 'The wall which 
ſurrounded the fortreis is in a great meafure deſtroyed, but 
ſome parts of it itill remain pretty entire, which diſplay a. 
mazing ſtrength from their thickneſs and ſolidity. Upon Mr 
Walker's eſtate at Wooden, there are the veſtiges of a Ro. 
man tumulus . There are alſo ſeveral of the ſame kind in 


different 


poſſeſſion of this fortreſs, render its hiſtory of more importance 
than that of any near the borders, It frequently changed maſ. 
ters; and, in the reign of Hexgy VI. was in the poſſcſſion of 
that monarch. james II. of Scotland having laid ſiege to it, 
his army made themſelves maſters of the Caſtle, in a great 
meaſure deſtroyed the works, and reduced it to ruins ; but, pre- 
vious to the victory, the king was killed by the burſting of a 
piece of ordnance. A holly tree is ſaid to ſtand on the (pot 
where this happened, on the north ſide of the river Tweed, and 
a little below Fleurs houſe. Near this tree ſtood a large village, 
which, from a croſs that remained within theſe few years, was ge- 
nerally called the Fair Cro/s. But the probable origin of the name, 
as it has been handed down, though not generally known, is this: 
James II's Queen, having very ſoon reached the ſpot where 
the lifeleſs body of her huſband lay, is reported to have er. 
claimed, There lies the fair corpſe, whereupon it received 
the name of Fair Corpſe or Corſe ; and, in proceſs of time, the 
change from corſe to croſs was ealily effected. The Queen, 
ſoon after this fatal accident, obſerving that the army was dil- 
heartened, and that the chiefs were for railing the ſiege, uſed 
every means to excite their courage, and, among other things, 
told them, that although their king had fallen, he was but one 
man, and that ſhe would ſoon give them another king, her lon 
James III. who next day arrived in the camp, and was crown- 
ed in Kelſo in the 9th year of his age. This heroic and well 
timed addreſs, produced the deſired effect; the ſpirits of the 
whole army were rouſed ; and, renewing the attack with re- 
doubled ardor, the garriſon ſurrendered in a few days. From 
this period the Caſtle has remained in ruins, although it was in 
ſome degree repaired, by the Lord Protector, Somerſet, in tht 
reign of Edward VI. | 


This tumulus conſiſted of a vaſt aninber of ſtones, ry 
u 
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different parts of the country, generally known by the name 
of Cairns. 


Piftureſque Scenery. — The variety of charming proſpects, 
which this part of the country exhibits, renders it a difficult 
taſk to ſelect any of them. The views, however, preſented 
from the caſtle of Roxburgh and the Fleurs, deſerve parti- 
cular notice; but to attempt an enumeration of their beau- 
ties, were to no purpole ; for to be in any degree conceived, 
they muſt be ſeen. The ſcene which appears from Kelſo 
bridge, and has often called forth the powers of the painter, 
partakes ſo much of the pictureſque and elegant, that it ex- 
cites the admiration of every ſpectator. From this the town 
s ſeen, with the majeſtic ruins of the ancient abbey, and the 
handſome modern fabric of Ednam houie ; at no great diſ- 
tance to the north-weſt, the lofty building of Fleurs ; be- 
tween the rivers, the remains of Roxburgh caſtle ; near to this 
Springwood- park; towards the eaſt, Pinnacle hill and Wood. 
en; at the diſtance of a few miles, the Eildon hills riſing in 
perſpeCtive ; as likewiſe the ruins of Home Caſtle, the hills 
of Stichell, and of Mellerſtain; add to theſe, the winding 
courſe of the rivers, before their junction, with an iſland in 
each; one of theſe, and the banks of both rivers, covered 
with beautiful wood; the ſteep precipices of Maxwell, and 
Chalk-heugh, and a variety of other fine objects. All theſe 
muſt induce every ſpectator of taſte, to exclaim, with enthu- 
ſiaſtie pleaſure, 


Hic 


upon each other, and ſecured by a moſs ; neither the ſame ſpe- 
cies of ſtone nor moſs are now to be found in this pariſh, Near 
a ſmall rivulet on the ſame eſtate, ſkeletons have been diſcovers 
ed incloſed in ſtone coffins. 
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Hic gelidi fontes; hic mollia prata, Lycori, 
Hic nemus; hic ipſo tecum conſumerer aevo. 


Town of KEL$s0,—Kelſo, anciently, Calchow, Kelkow, 
er de Calco, is fituated on the river Tweed, in an extenſive 
plain, bounded on all ſides by gegtly riſing grounds, covered 
with fine foreſt trees, forming a moſt beautiful amphitheatre, 
Its ſituation is particularly taken notice of by Patten, who 
accompanied the Lord Protector, Somerſet, into Scotland, 
and who calls it a pretty market town. 

During the border wars, which long ſpread deſolation and 
miſery over this country, Kelſo was thrice burnt down by 
the Engliſh : It was alſo reduced to aſhes, in the year 1686, 
by an accidental fire; and nearly ſo by another, about 50 
years ago. At preſent, it is a handſome town, containing 
many good houſes, with a ſpacious market place 300 fcet in 
length, and 200 in breadth ; from hence, as a centrical point, 
proceed four long ſtreets, and two conſiderable lanes, In 
the ſquare ſtands the town houſe, the principal houſes, and 
thops, many of which would do no diſcredit to the capital 
of any country. 


Name. Kelſo is probably derived from the word Calx. This 
conjecture ſeems the more probable, from an eminence on 
Tweed ſide, on which part of the town ſtands. This height 
is called the Chalk-heugh, or Calchew, one of the ancient 
names of the town, and contains a great quantity of Gyp- 
ſum, and other calcareous matters; all which, in the Celtic 
language, were denominated Kelk, hence Kelkon; and the 
Monks denominated the ſeal of the ancient monaſtery, Si- 
gillum Monaſterii de Calco. 'This eminence alſo affords a 
delightful proſpect, which, by ſome, is thought to eclipſe 
that from the bridge. 


Governmen! 
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Government of the Town, —The Duke of Roxburgh, as lay 
proprietor of the lands and abbey of Kelſo, is Lord of the 
Manor, His Grace's anceſtor, Sir Robert Ker of Ceſsford, 
obtained this grant from James I. of England, anno 1605, 
on the forfeiture of Edward Earl of Bothwell, Admiral of 
Scotland, when it was probably made a burgh of barony, 

Kelſo is governed by a Baron Bailie, appointed by the 
Duke, and fifteen ſtent-maſters, of whom the Duke nomi- 
nates ſeven, The other eight conſiſts of the Preſes of the 
Merchant Company, a Deacon Convener, the Deacons of 
the five following Corporations, Hammermen, Skinners, 
Shoemakers, Taylors, Weavers, and the Deacon of the But- 
chers, although they are not incorporated. The ſtent-ma- 
ſters, under the authority of the Baron Bajlie, are entruſted 
with the power of impoling a ſtent or tax upon the iahabi- 
tants, as they judge their circumſtances may afford. This is 
levied for the purpoſe of ſupplying the inhabitants with water, 
conveyed by leaden pipes, to different parts of the town, 
for repairing the ſtreets, Keeping the town clock in order, 
paying part of the ſchoolmaſter's ſalaries, and for ſeveral o- 
ther incidents. 


Sefts and Religious Houſes. —Beſides the eſtabliſhed church, 
and an Epiſcopal chapel, there are a number of ſects, each 
ot which has a houſe for public worſhip, and ſome of them 
are even elegant, Theſe are the kirk of Relief, Burghers, 
Antiburghers, Cameronians, Methodiſts, and Quakers. There 
are three Roman Catholics, and one Jew in the pariſh. The 
major, part of the inhabitants, particularly of the genteel 
claſs, attend the parilh church, and Epiſcopal chapel. The 
meeting-houſes are chiefly ſupported by inhabitants of diffe- 
rent pariſhes in the vicinity. This place, being centrical and 
convenient, induces them to build here. The Parochial 

Vor. X. 4E church 
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church and Epiſcopal chapel are both new ; the former, 
a ſpacious octagon, with a handſome dome, and conſtructed 
to accomodate three thouſand hearers ; the latter, a ſmall 


neat gothic building, and has lately been ornamented with 
an organ. 


Population.—In the year 1749, the number of inhabitants 
was 2900. The return from Dr Webſter, in 1755, was 
2781, and the number at preſent amounts to 4324. The 
annexed table contains an exact ſtatement of the number of 
houſes, families, males, and females, in the town and coun. 


try diviſions of the pariſh, as drawn up from an actual ſur. 
vey made laſt year, 1792. 


Houſes in the town 376 Skinners « » 2 
Families in ditto - 826 Weavers - «:.- 
Males in ditto - 1644 Optician « 33 
Females in ditto - ʒ1913 Dyers and clothiers j 
Number of ſouls in ditto 3557 Tailors 6 3 
Under 10 933 Upholſterees - 2 
From 10 to 20 — 713 Brewers — 23 
From 20 to 50 1416 Plaiſterers « . 

From 50 to 70 - 393 Carpenters - 0 
From 70 to ico 102 Midwives £ 4 
Houſes in the country 126 Maſons - — 10 
Families in ditto - 127 Smiths 3 
Males in ditto - 365 Copper and white iron 


Females in ditto - 402 {miths - >.< 
Number of ſouls in ditto 767 Staymakers «- 3 
Under io - 193 Houſe painters 6-5 
4 
3 


From 10 to 20 - 141 Glovers - A 
From 20 to 50 334 Carriers = - 
From 50 to 70 78 Carters = 40 
From 70 to ic0 21 Labourers - 162 
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Clergymen — — 7 Stocking weavers - 
Medical practitioners 6 Gardeners «= = 1 
Writers or attorneys 11 Nailers - — 
Schoolmaſters - 7 Cutlers - 4 
Bookſellers and printers 2 Watchmakers — 
Shopkeepers . 30 Glaziers - ” 
Bakers - — 32 Barbers and hair-dreſſers 
Butchers = - 24 Milliners = n 
Inn and alehouſe keepers 40 Mantua - makers - 
Saddlers - - 12 Paſtry cooks . - 
Shoemakers - 147 


The diſproportion between the average number of each fa- 
mily of the town and coyntry, is owing to the number of 
widows and. fingle women, who live more conveniently in 
the town, and get employment more readily than in the 
country, In 38 years, the increaſe of inhabitants has been 
1543. This great increaſe may, in part, be accounted for, 
from the deſtruction of many villages in the neighbourhood, 
occupied by ſmall farmers and mechanics, From the en- 
largement of the farms, many were obliged to follow other 
trades, and Kelſo being the metropolis of the diſtrict, they 
flocked there for habitatiohs and employment z and, in pro- 
portion as labourers and mechanics have become fewer in 
the country, Kelſo increaſed in population. 


Fairs, Markets, ManufaQures, &c,—The weekly market 
day is Friday. There are twelve high markets in the year, 
two before and one after the term days of Whitſunday and 
Martinmas; the two firſt are for hiring male and female ſer- 
ants; the laſt is generally employed by the ſervants in 
mürth, and in laying out their wages before they enter again 
ito 
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into ſervice, On theſe days, the concourſe of people being great, 
and beyond what is known on the like occaſions in any part of 
Scotland, it is productive of immenſe profits to the ſhopkeep- 
ers, milliners, &c. among whom they lay out incredible ſums 
of money, principally for wearing apparel, and female orna. 
ments. The other ſix high market days are in March and 
the end of autumn; the former for purchaſing horſes for 
ſummer work, ſuch as, driving lime, coal, &c.; which be- 
ing over, they fell the horſes again before winter ſets in, 
owing to the high price of fodder at this ſeaſon, 

There are three fairs in the pariſh, including St. James's, 
which is held on the 5th of Auguſt ; two in the town, ore 
of theſe on the 1oth of July, the other on the 2d of No- 
vember. When theſe fairs were eſtablith-4 „they were wiſe- 
Jy deſigned; the firſt was for buying lean cattle, to be fed 
during the ſummer and autumn months, upon meadow and 
paſture ground; and, when fat, they were brought to market, 
and fold for winter and ſpring food, called Marts, being im- 
mediately killed and ſalted. In theſe days, freſh meat was 
not to be got during winter; but, ſince the introduction of 
rurnip huſbandry, the market is plentifully ſupplied with the 
very beſt fed cattle during the whole year. The ſummer 
fair being no longer of its original uſe, it would be a great 
advantage to the ſtockholders, to have it altered to the end 
of Auguſt; this would ſuit dealers in cattle to purchaic, at a 
convenient time, to drive them ſouth to Woolpitt market, 
held in September. Fairs ought to ſucceed one another from 
north to ſouth, until ſtocks arrive in London, ihe ne plus 
ultra. The great concourſe of people, of all deſcriptions, 
who attend the weekly markets, is the principal ſource from 
whence the inhabitants derive their ſupport z but, of all o- 
ther ranks in ſociety, they are moſt obliged to the farmers, 


who come here in great numbers to ſell immenſe quantities 
THANE | of 
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of grain, particularly wheat, all by the ſample. They are 
a moſt reſpectable body. Their farms, advanced to the moſt 
perfect ſtate of cultivation, ſhew, that, in ingenuity and in- 
duſtry, they are not inferior to the farmers of any other 
country; and with reſpect to depth of information and 
liberality of ſentiment, they ought to be eſteemed what they 
really are, a ſociety of independent country gentlemen. 


Articles of Trade. — The ſhopkeepers, who are the moſt 


reſpectable claſs of traders, deal to a great extent, in all 
kinds of woollen drapery, haberdaſhery, hoſiery goods, gro. 
ceries, and hard wares ; and have likewiſe a great demand 
for various kinds of graſs feeds, Theſe different articles 
amount to a great ſum ; but, from the difficulty of aſcer- 
taining it, 1 forbear giving a ſtatement; it may, however, 


be curious and intereſting to mention the quantities of ex- 


cileable wines, ſpirits, &c. conſumed yearly in Kelſo, and 
the adjacent country, excluſive of what is commuſſioned by 
people of the higher rank, from wine merchants at a diſ- 
tance, R | 
Gallons. 


Britiſh ſpirits - - - 17690 
Foreign ſpirits — — - 2028 
Foreign wine, French - - 220 
Foreign wine, not French - - 2560 

| | libs. 

Green tea - - - 272 
Black tea - - - - 10292 
Coffee - Wee ab - 388 


The bakers make into bread 3000 Wincheſter quarters 
of wheat flour annually, The brewers make 2570 barrels 


of 
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of ſtrong ale and beer, each containing 36 Engliſh ale gal. 
lons. The butchers have lately been accommodated, by the 
Duke of Roxburgh, with a large and excellent market place, 


Upon an average, they kill annually, 
Black cattle - a 8 709 
Calves - - - - 620 
Sheep and lambs - - - 8000 
Swine - - - - 600 


The ſkinners dreſs from 70 to 8oooo ſheep and lamb 
ſkins. They alſo ſend to : Mancheſter and other places, 
the wool of 40 or 50090 mort ſkins. Theſe are, the ſkins 
of lambs, either brought forth dead, or which die early. 
They likewile collect and fend away above 5000 hare ſkins*, 
The ſhoemakers, by far the moſt numerous claſs, make an- 
nually 30,000 pair of ſhoes, and from 3 to 400 pair of boots. 
Theſe are all fold at different fairs in Northumberland, and 
in Kelſo market. The high wages the journeymen receive, 
and the price of leather, precludes maſters from the benefit 
of exportation, 

The weavers yearly make about 20,000 yards of flannel, 
or what are locally called, plains; and from g to 10,000 of 
different kinds of linen, which they call cuſtom work. 
Stocking weavers work annually from 3 to 400 dozen of 
pairs. Dyers and clothiers are principally employed in dy- 
ing, and dreſling, what they call country work, made by in- 
dividuals for private uſe, in pieces from 50 to 60 yards in 
length. They alſo dye home-made cotton pieces for pri- 
vate wearing. The copper and white- iron ſmiths, ſell every 

article 


Of rabbit, ſox, polecat, and otter ſkins, from 500 to 
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article of kitchen utenſils, tea kettles, &c. and have a great 
demand for them at all the markets *, 


Prices of Proviſions. —Grain » by the Wincheſter quarter, 
has ſold for ſome years paſt, in Kelſo market, at the follow- 
ing average Prices : 


Wheat E - 0: | Faw 1.1 4 
Barley 10 0 Beans 3.4 --.0 
Oats © I5 © Rye 1 .0. © 


Beef, 


* It is but juſtice, due to merit, to make particular mention 
of Joun G1Bsox optician in Kelſo, as a man of genius, who 
has made ſeveral improvements in optical inſtroments, His 
redifying teleſcopes ſhew objects very diſtinctly, by rendering 
them brighter, and more free from tremors, than any we have 
ſeen, This ariſes partly from the compolition of the ſpecula, 
all of which he calts himſelf, and partly from the correct figure 
and high poliſh he gives them. He has invented a reflecting microſ- 
cope, which ſhews minute objects, with much greater exactneſs, 
than any made upon the refracting principle. The conſtruction 
of it is very ſimple, and it is eaſily managed, and adapted to ſhow 
both opaque and tranſparent objects, which can be applied to 
it with much facility, He has been equally ſucceſsful in the 
execution and improvement of the achromatic teleſcopes. He 
obſerved, that, in the beſt of theſe inſtruments, ſome of the co- 
lours were not corrected, and found that it lay in the principle; 
for, on examining the nature of the crown and flint glaſs, of 
which they are made, he diſcovered, that the diſtance of the 
colours, in the oblong images, formed by priſms, made of theſe 
kinds of glaſs, were not ſimilar; and, therefore, that all the 
different coloured rays, could not be united in the ſame point. 
Whether, by uſing fliat glaſs of a different compolition, or by 
ſome other device, we know not ; but he has not only over- 
come this error in the principle, but likewiſe that arifing from 
the ſpherical figure of the compound lens. Some of his teleſ- 
copes, 41 feet in length, with triple object glaſſes, bear, with 
the greateſt ditinanebs, a magnifying power of more than 240 


times. Theſe teleſcopes he makes of four different lengths, 
one foot, two, three, four and a half feet, and mounts them 
either in ſliding tubes or on fands, by which they are fitted for 
alronomical purpoſes, * 
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Beef, mutton, veal, and lamb, are from 3d. to 5d. per lib. 
Dutch weight; pork is ſomewhat leſs in value: Butter 
from 8d. to 10d, per lib. of 24 oz.; Cheeſe from 48. to 
xs. the Engliſh ſtone. A gooſe 25. ; A turkey from 28, 60, 
to 3s. and 4. A towl from 10d. to 18.3 and chickens 4d. 
to 6d. each. Eggs frem 3d. to 6d. per dozen. Coals from 
9s. 6d. to 108. 6d. per cart, containing 12 cwt. This ar. 
ticle has of late been higher, but is again approaching to the 
old price. This market is well ſupplied with fiſh of various 
kinds; and, upon the whole, at a cheap rate, conſidering 
the diſtance from the ſea, but, as the price varies much, no 
average can be fixed; ſalmon, early in the year, being ſent 
to London, even when caught at Kelſo, will bring 1s. 6d. 
per lib. The great ſalmon fiſheries upon Tweed, are near 
the mouth of the river; they gradually leſſen in value, as 
they become more diſtant from the ſea. 


Eeclgſigſtical State, Schools, and Poor, —The ſtipend is, in 
money and victual, 100 guineas, per annum, excluſive of a 
houſe and garden, and a valuable glebe, meaſuring between 
ſix and ſeven acres. It is worthy of remark, that, during 
this century, there have been but two incumbents, Mr Ram- 
ſay, and the preſent much eſteemed and worthy paſtor, Mr 
Cornelius Lundie. 

- There are two eſtabliſhed ſchools, one for Latin, and the 
other for Engliſh. The tutor has a ſalary of 221. per an- 
num, a houſe and garden, and gs. per quarter for each of 
his pupils. He has about 50 ſcholars. The office of ſeſ- 
ſion-clerk, is generally annexed to his employment, which 
is worth about 121. a year. The Engliſh maſter's ſalary is 
gl. 13s. 3 28. Gd. and 3s. 6d, per quarter from his pupils; 
the firſt for being taught reading; the ſecond reading and 
writing; and the third arithmetic, in addition to the other 
two 
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two. His ſcholars are from 100 to 130. There are alſo four 
other Engliſh ſchools, one of them taught by the clerk of the 
chapel, and in good reputation, Beſides theſe, there are 
female teachers, for inſtructing girls in ſewing. A recent in- 
ſtitution, which does credit to the founders, and which, it 
is hoped, will turn out to their advantage, and to that of the 
public in general, is a /chool of induſtry, in which employ- 


ment is given to poor girls, who have ſtated hours for few- 


ing, knitting, and tambouring, for learning to read and write, 
and for inculcating moral duties. , 

In the year 1782, there were 57 penſioners on the poor's- 
roll; in April 1792, their nuniber amounted to 92, of whom 
23 were men, 48 women, and 21 children. Their weekly 
allowance came to 5 J. 6s. 5 d. of which the heritors paid 
31. 148. 6 d. and the town 1 l. 3s. 7d.; the balance was 
made up by part of the money ariſing from charitable le- 
gacies. 


Births and Death. — The births amount to about 200 an- 
nually, but, owing to the number of diſſenters from the eſta- 
bliſhed church, and others who neglect to regiſter their 
baptiſms, it is impoſſible to aſcertain the number. Surely 
the ſmall tax for regiſtration, which may in future be of et. 
ſential conſequence to the children, and of preſent informa- 
tion to the public, ought to be enforced. —For five years fuc- 
ceſſively, the deaths, upon an average, amounted to 1 34, ſo 
that only one out of 32 die in the year. 


Climate and Diſeaſes. —FEafterly winds, accompanied with 
froſt, fleet, and moiſture, prevail here, as well as upon the 
whole caſt coaſt, for three or four months in the year, They 
produce intermitting fevers, rheumatiſm, and other febrile 
Vol. X. 4 F nba. 
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affections, and never fail to aggravate the complaints of 1. 
letudinarians; yet, from the very favourable ſituation of the 
town, their baneful effects are leſs felt here, than in any other 
ſpot in the country. There is no ſituation in the north 
where the climate is ſo mild ; which the author has obſerved 
when travelling ſouth in the ſpring, when the foliage of the 
hedges and trees was more advanced about Kelſo, than in 
any fituation north of York, 

It is true that the climate becomes colder in proportion as 
one aſcends from the Tweed, ſo much ſo, that at a mile or 
two ſouth or north from Kelſo, a conſiderable change is felt 
in the air, and ſtrongly marked in the progreſs of vegetz- 
tion. | 

However healthy the people are in this pariſh, which is 
obvious from thoſe proportion the advanced in life bear to the 
whole number, and from only 1 in 32 dying annually, jet 
many of the young and beautifal fall victims to conſump. 
tions, and other ſcrophulous affections. Theſe diſeaſes are 
frequent over all the north of England and ſouth of Scot- 
land. This may in part be owing to the prevailing cold 
eaſt winds obſtructing perſpiration; to the conſtant viciſſi- 
tude of weather, to which our inſular fituation ſubjects us; 
and to the inhabitants not paying due attention to their 
clothing, nor to their perſons, in point of cleanlineſs. Their 
diet, though chiefly farinaceous, and eſteemed wholeſome, 
from the quantity which the labouring claſs uſe daily, may 
be one cauſe of laying the foundation of glandular and viſ- 
ceral diſeaſes. Although the mechanics in town generally 

eat meat for dinner, the labourers in town and country ſel. 
dom do ſo; but one and all of them live much upon haſty 
pudding, and boiled potatoes with milk ; without deviation, 
they all breakfaſt or ſup upon the one or the other, Moſt 


of the adults eat of this food, at-6 meal, from e 
* ; poun 
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pounds weight, including milk ; children in proportion. 
Surely this amazing quantity of food 'muſt injure the tone of 
the ſtomach, and, from the air let looſe in digeſtion, to what 
an immenſe magnitude may it not be diſtended, by which 
the whole chylopoetic viſcera muſt be much oppreſſed. 
Hence flatulency and indigeſtion ariſe, which is ſoon follow= 
ed by bad concocted chyle, which gradually debilitates the 
ſyſtem, and is followed by glandular affections, eaſily obſerv- 
ed in the large bellies of children, owing to the meſenteric 
glands being obſtructed. Other ſcrophulous ſymptoms gra- 
dually ſucceed, and tubercles being formed in the lungs, ul- 
timately produce conſumptions, The ſame cauſes, which ex- 
cite pulmonary affections in the young, lay the foundation 
for viſceral obſtructions in the more advanced in life. This 
is obvious from the ſtate of Kelſo Diſpenſary. Laſt year 
there were 604 medical patients admitted upon that charity, 
out of theſe 236 were affected with one or other of theſe 
complaints. In 27 deaths (the number reported for the 
year) 18 died of theſe diſeaſes ; and without doubt there were 
many more, whoſe deaths not being intimated to the gover- 
nor, could not be publiſhed in the ſtatement. 

A ſcrophulous affection often remains . dormant in the 
ſyſtem for years; and were it not for exciting cauſes which 
produce inflammation in the glands, many would live to old 
age, who now fall victims to this diſeaſe ; theſe are, ſevere 
labour, ſudden change from vegetable to animal food, the 
too frequent uſe of ſpirituous liquors, expoſure to cold, 
which ſuddenly obſtructs perſpiratiqn, particularly after ſuch 
exerciſes as accelerate the circulation of the blood, and de- 
termine to the lungs, as running, leaping. dancing, &c. 

_ Excepting diſeaſes peculiar to children, epidemics ſeldom 
or never prevail in Kelſo. About 4 years ago, a putrid fe- 
ver was introduced by a patient from the country; it ſpread, 
| and 
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and proved fatal to many, The weather at the time was 
warm, and the air moiſt; but it would not probably have 
proved fo haneful, had proper attention been paid to clean. 
ing the gutters of the ſtreets, and to cleanlineſs in general, 
The greateit part of the town ſtands upon a level, it there. 
fore requires particular attention, to prevent water and filth 
of every kind from ſtagnating. This ſtigma is by no means 
more applicable to the inhabitants of Kelſo, than to the north 
in general. Did they but know what a fomes for diſeaſe un- 
clear lineſs produces, they would inſtantly follow the exam- 
ple of their ſouthern neighbours, who, as a late author ob- 
ſer ves, are now as remarkable for that particular attention 
to cleanlineſs, as they were two centuries ago for the contra- 
ry extreme. To the laſt cauſe, the irequent viſitation of the 
plague has been often attributed; for ever ſince they became 
cleaniy in their perſons. houſes, and ſtreets, this dreadful 
diſeaſe has not once appeared among them. 


Miſcellaneous Otfervations.—The uncommon fertility of 
this country affording all the neceſſaries of life in abundance, 
and at a moderate price, its population, and the amazing 
nun.ber of ſheep, bred upon the Cheviot and Lammermuit 
hills, whoſe wool and ſkins are ſent to the moſt diſtant parts 
of the :fland, are circumſtances fo peculiarly favourable to 
manufacturcs, that one is naturally led to expect, that here 
they muſt be eſtabliſhed and flouriſh; yet hitherto, unfor- 
tunately, none of any conſequence has been inſtituted, the 
Kelio plains being the only one ever attempted, and even 


this does not increaſe. In general, this is ſupjoſed- to be 
owing to the diſtance, and high price of coals, 'This opinion, 
however, ſeems not to be altogether well founded, as in ma- 
ny Engliſh manufacturing towns, and even in Hawick and 


Galaſhicls, the one 20, and the other only 26 miles from 
Kello, 
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Kelſo, coal is brought from a much greater diſtance, and ſold 
at a higher price, than in Kelſo, yet in theſe towns they 
flouriſh, and are carried on to a conſiderable extent; but 
althoogh the demand were greater than it really is, if the 
roads leading to the coal hills were kept in proper repair, 
that neceflary article would undoubtedly be procured at a 
much eaſier rate. It has been obſerved, that, in countries 
where agriculture is carried to ſuch a degree of perfection as 
in this, manufactures. are little if at all attended to. This 
may be accounted for in part, from the thirſt of mankind 
after riches. Our farmers being by far the moſt opulent 
and proſperous claſs in the community, this naturally induces 
men of wealth to lay ont their money in huſbandry, per- 
ſuaded that in this way they have the beſt reaſon to look for 
a certain and ſpeedy return. But were manufactures eſta- 


bliſhed, they would ſoon exhibit another great ſource of 


wealth, and both would equally aſſiſt and derive advantage 
from each other. 

The higher claſs of inhabitants in this pariſh are courteous 
in their manners, liberal in their ſentiments, and benevolent 
in their diſpoſitions. A public library, which has exiſted 
upwards of forty years, and can now boaſt of a collection of 
the beſt modern authors, being regularly ſupplied with every 
publication of merit; together with a colfee-houſe ſupplied 
with the London, Edinburgh, and Kelſo newſpapers, have 
contributed to render them not leis intelligent than agree- 
able. The proprietors of the library have lately reſolved to 
erect à neat elegant houſe for the books, and for the accom« 
modation of the librarian. 

Many of the inhabitants have formed themſelves into three 
different ſocieties, the members paying a certain ſum weekly, 
for the purpoſe of maintaining any of their number whe 
may be ſick; in caſes of death, for defraying funeral en- 


pences, 
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pences, and giving a ſmall annuſty to their widows. Could 
ſocieties like theſe be made general, they would ſuperſede 
poors rates, and would afford to the indigent themſelves, 3 
much better ſubſiſtence than they can obtain from the 6. 
ther. F l | | | 

It is much to be regretted, that the elegant ſquare in which 
the market is held, is not ornamented with a better town- 
houſe. The preſent is old and ruinous, and, from its con- 
ſtruction, the receptacle of filth, and the harbour of va 
gabonds, who here lay their plans of depredation, which are 
too frequent among the idle and low clats of whiſky compa- 
nions. 

- There is no ſatisfaction which renders the poſſeſſion of 
riches more agreeable, than the power it gives the poſſeſſors 
of applying part to alleviate the. diſtreſſes of the indigent. 
This country has happily many ſuch, among whom the Hon, 
Mrs Baillie of Jerviſwood appears moſt conſpicuous. About 
17 years ago, upon her ſuggeſting the utility of a Diſpenſary, 
for the relief of the diſeaſed among the lower orders of peo- 
ple, of all the pariſhes on both fides of the borders; the 
opulent, with a readineſs that does equal credit to their ho- 
nour and feelings, heartily concurred with her in advancing 
a ſum more than ſufficient for its immediate eſtabliſhment, 
and providing for its ſupport by an annual ſubſcription. 
They have now a handſome convenient building, where the 
patients receive advice and medicines, and a ſpacious ward, 
to accommodate 12 patients who may ſtand in need of chi- 
rurgical aſſiſtance. The ſubſcribers have now the fatisfac- 
tion to ſee their funds yearly increaſe; and alſo the agree- 


able refleftion of having contributed to the comfort and re- 


Lief of between 8000 and gooo perſons, no leſs by prevent- 
ing their running in debt to apothecaries, than by the medi- 
al aſſiſtance they have received. x 

| * 
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It is matter of ſerious regret to every perſon of feeling 
and reflection, it ſtrikes ſtrangers with ſurpriſe, aud impreſſes 
no favourable opinion of the inhabitants, that the church- 
yard, from being unineloſed. ſhould have a number of roads 
running through it; and that it ſhonld be covered with the 
ſkins of animals, which the ſkinners take the liberty of dry- 
ing upon it; and. owing to the ſame cauſe, there is nothing 
to prevent even {wine from turning up the graves. The 
reſpect which mankind, in all ages and countries, whether 
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refived or barbarous, have uniformly paid to the aſhes of 


their anceſtors, ſhould of itſelf be a ſufficient motive to in- 
duce the heritors and inhabitants to concur in incloſing it, 
and by this means to prevent ſtrangers from entertaining 
ſentiments and ſuſpicions of them, for which no other part 


ol their conduct can afford the leaſt foundation, 
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UNITED PARISHES OF FALA AND 
sour 
( Counties of Mid and Eaſt-Lothian.—Preſbytery of 
Dalkeith, —Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale ). 


By the Rev. Mr Arcainalp Sincers, Miniſer. 


Situation, Extent, Surface, and Preſpect. 


HE pariſh of Fala lies partly in Mid, and partly in 

Eaſt Lothian. Its greateſt breadth, from north to 
ſouth, is about 3, and its greateſt length, from eaſt to weſt, 
about 4 miles. The ſurface in general is nearly level, and 
interrupted by no conſiderable riſings or fallings, till it ap- 
proaches to the roots of Soutra hill. Soutra is the weſter- 
| moſt ridge of that chain of mountains, called the Lammer- 
muir kills, which run along the upper part of the county of 
Eaſt Lothian, and terminate a little to the eaſtward of Dun- 
bare The height of Soutra is not accurately known, but is 
believed to be ſomething about 1000 feet above the level of 
the ſea, To a traveller coming from the ſouth, the view 
from Soutra is moſt enchanting. Paſſing for a conſiderable 
way through a dreary muir, where nothing meets the eye 
but barren heath ;z—here all at once the fine cultivated coun- 
ties of Mid and Eaft Lothians, with the Frith of Forth, and 
coaſt of Fyfe, burſt upon his view. The ſuddenneſs of the 
change, and the mingled group of hills, and dales, and 
woods, and waters, which now ſtretch extenſive to the eye, 
give 
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give ſuch a throb of pleaſure to the heart, as is not to be de- 
ſeribed. 


Climate, Mt, Fuel, . The air is ſharp, but ſalubrious. 
It is ſometimes, however, loaded with fogs, owing to the im- 
mediate vicinity of Soutra-hill and Fala-muir, which is ex- 
tenfive and wet. In this muir there is a ſmall piece of water, 
called the Flow, which alſo gives its name to a good part of 
the marſhy grounds, lying to the ſouth and weſt of it. Of 
this moſs, which contains ſome hundreds of acres, no uſe is 
at preſent made, but digging of peats for the ſmall village of 
Fala, The proprietor, it is true, attempted laſt year a ma- 
nufactory of peats, by charring and grinding them to a fine 
powder, for covering the moulds ufed in founderies ; but 
this ſcheme has been given up. The draining of the nwir 
would yield, in the end, the moſt certain profit to all con- 
cerned, and it would likewiſe add very much to the mild- 
neſs of the air of Fala and its neighbourhood. Something 
of this fort, upon a fmall ſcale, has been attempted by the 
preſent tenant 3 but nothing effectual can be done without 
the interference of the proprietor, as no teriant would chuſe 
to fink fo confiderable à ſum, as the draining would require, 
upon the ſhort leaſe of 20, or even 30 years. 


Soil, Produce, and Sheep. — The lower part of the pariſh is 
moſily clay, and produces all the variety of crops which are 
uſual in other parts of the Lothians. The upper part of the 
pariſh is moſtly heath; and the crops commonly cultivated 
are barley and oats, with an interchange of turnips, graſs, 
and potatoes. L his upper, or muirland part, is by far the 
moſt extenſive, comprehending nearly two thirds of the 
whole. It is at preſent divided into four farms, which to- 
gether maintain about 144 ſcore of ſheep, The ſpecies of 
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ſheep, reared on theſe farms, is a croſs breed between the Ga. 
la Water and the Tweedſmuir, a ſpecies ſomewhat ſhorter 
than the Cheviot, though longer than the Tweedſmuir. But 
a gentleman from Edinburgh, now in poſſeſſion of one of 
the farms, has much improved the breed by croſſing it with 
the Cheviot, He tried alſo a Spaniſh ram, but found it did 
not anſwer. The wool, per ſtone, of late years, has ſold at 
from 7s, to 11s. But nothing, perhaps, would more con- 
tribute to the improvement of the breed, as well as of the 
wool, than the laying down thoſe lands, which are ſown 
with corn, in paſture graſs. This would, upon the whole, 
be even as profitable for the farmer; for though his gains 
might be ſometimes leſs, yet they would be much ſurer. 
The reaſon is obvious—In this high part of the country, the 
crops in general are ſo very late, that they never come to 
full maturity, Beſides, they are liable to ſo many riſks, 
from winds, froſt, and rain, which crops in a lower climate 
are not expoſed to, that they are ſeldom got in in good con- 
dition, It ſometimes, however, happens, that a dry ſeaſon, 
ſuch as the laſt has been, may enable the farmer to get in 
his corns pretty ſoon, and tolerably ripe z but this happens 
ſo very ſeldom, that it is truly ſurpriſing, that any man of 
conſideration ſhould ever venture to run the riſk, eſpecially 
as his lands might be otherwiſe laid out, to nearly an equal, 
and a more certain advantage: But a lucky ſeaſon, like a 
lucky chance at cards or dice, induces the muirland farmer, 
with the gameſter, ſtill to venture another ſtake. 


State of Improvement, &c.— The lands in general are well 
cultivated, and many of them incloſed. This high ſtate of 


cultivation is, in a great meaſure, owing to the fpirited ex- 
ertions of the late Mr HAulLroN of Fala, He firſt ſet 
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the example of improving, by incloſing part of his eſtate 
with ditch and hedge, and ſheltering their incloſures with 
clumps and belts of planting, This not only added to the 
general beauty of this part of the country, but excited a ſi- 
milar ſpirit of improvement in the neighbouring gentlemen, 
But a great deal more in this way remains ſtill to be done, 
Soutra-hill is yet a large ſubject for improvement. If it 
were properly planted and incloſed, the pariſh of Fala might 
vie in pictureſque beauty with any in the country. 


Cattle and Rent. — The tillage of the pariſh is rated at 17 
plough-gates. About 52 work horſes are daily employed, 
for the purpoſes of agriculture, excluſive of ſaddle and young 
horſes, which perhaps may amount to nearly as many. [he 
number of black cattle, upon an average, may be 177.— The 
valued rent of the pariſh is 13261. 78. 8d. Scotch; the 
real rent, about 11001. Sterling. In the year 1727, the real 
rental of the pariſh did not mnch exceed 4001. Sterling, 
which, when compared with the preſent, ſhews, in an emi- 
nent degree, the now high ſtate of cultivation. 


Population *._'The number of inhabitants in this pariſh, 
which was taken laſt year (1792) with ſome fccuracy, is as 
follows : 


Men 


An exact ſtatement of births and burials cannot here be 
given, as no accurate regiſter of theſe is kept, owing partly to 
the negligence of the recorder, and partly to the parſimony of 
the inhabitants, who do not always chuſe to pay the trifling 
fees of, regiſttation.— There are no remarkable inſtances of lon. 
gevity in the pariſh, though there are ſeveral very healthy peo- 
ple between 70 and 80, 
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Men arrived at the age of maturity 113 
Women ditto - — - 119 
Male children - e 61 
Female ditto - — — - 19 
Total 292 

The population in 1755 was 312 

Increaſe 60 


Village and Seftaries, The only village in the pariſh, is 
Tala, which conſiſts of a few miſerable cottages, and con- 
tains about 100 inhabitants, young and old.—And the only 
diſſenters are the Burgher Seceders. They have built a 
houſe in the village for public worſhip, as well as a houſe for 
their miniſter. The meeting, however, is not very nume. 
rous, and is chicfly made up from the neighbouring pariſhes, 


Employment, Wages, aud Manners.—- As no foreign trade 
or manufactory is carried on in the pariſh, the inhabitants 
are moſtly employed in agriculture. There are, however, 2 
wrights, 1 ſmith, 1 baker, 3 maſons, 3 taylors, and 3 wea- 
vers. A manufactory of cotton might be eſtabliſhed here 
with ſome advantage, as there is plenty of water for the 
movement of the machinery, and the great road from Edin- 
burgh to London leads directly through the village. Every 
kind of mechanical work is fully as high priced here as in 
Edinburgh, Male ſervants, employed in huſbandry, have 
from Gl. to 9 1. and female ſervants from 3 l. to 41. Sterling 
of yearly wages, excluſive of bed and board, Day-labourers 
have from 1s, to 1s, 6d. per day, The manners of the 
common people are, in general, rather rough. This parti- 
cular trait of character is, in ſome meaſure, owing to the 

ſcarcity 
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ſcarcity of hands, and the high rate of wages, which makes 
them at ance independent and inſolent, 


Por,—The poor, at preſent upon the roll, are far from 
being numerous—a lucky circumſtance for the heritors, as 
the funds for ſupporting them are wonderfully flender. They 
ſolely ariſe from the perquiſites of a mort-cloth, which is ſo 
very ragged that nobody will uſe it; and the collections at 
the church door, which may amount, upon an average, to 
1s, every Sunday, This may be thought a very imall col- 
lection, from the number of pariſhioners already ſtated ; hut 
it will not be found to be fo very ſmail, when we conſider, 
that, in this part of the country, it is only faſhionable tor the 
lower claſſes of the people to attend the church. The higher 
orders are above the vulgar prejudices, of believing it neceiſa- 
ry to worſhip the God of their fathers. They have long 
adopted the philoſophy of France, in eſteeming religion an 
uſeleſs burden to the ate. 


$chool, c. — The ſchoolmaſter's ſalary is not the largeſt 
in Scotland, being only 21. 45. 4d, The ſchool tees are in 
proportion. Engliſh is 1s. 6d. writing 28. and arithmetic 
28. 6 d. per quarter; very great encouragement indeed, for 
2 man of abilities to be ſchoolmaſter of Fala |! 


Church *,—Lady Dalrymple- Hamilton-M. Gill of Fala, and 
the city of Edinburgh, are joint patrons of the pariſh... The 
church is ſmall, and indifferently ſeated; hut as no great ones 
attend, it does not much ſignify. -The manſe is roomy and 

| con- 


* The pariſh churches of Sautra, Fala, Lampeth-law, Eaſter 
Wemyſe, Kirkurd, Ormiflen, and together with the lands 
of Blance, were annexed to the Trawxuity Corrie Cuyrcu of 
Edinburgh, in the year 1529. 
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convenient; but, though new, draws water through every 
part of the walls and roof expoſed to the blaſt. The ſtipend 
is characteriſtic of the religion of our great folks, rather 
ſmall.—Including an allowance for communion elements, it 
conſiſts of 37 l. 128. ) d. in money; 20 bolls 2 firlots bear, 
and 24 bolls 2 firlots oats in grain; which, when we confi. 
der the very inferior quality of corn in the muirland farms, 
that pay the moſt of it, ſeldom amounts to above 60 l. a 
year. If we take into the account the remarkable high 
prices of proviſions here, this ſmall ſum is very inadequate 
to the maintainance of a family, unleſs they are clothed, like 
the Baptiſt of old, in coats of ſkins; and live, too, like him, 
upon heufts and wild honey, | 


Antiquities. —Vulgar report ſays, that in the 8. W. part of 
the pariſh, there are ſome traces of a Roman camp; but 
theſe have been ſo often deſcribed, and ſo often miſtaken, 
that the author of this article ſhall neither attempt a deſcrip. 
tion, nor hazard a conjecture concerning them. The only 
authentic remains of antiquity, to be met with in the pariſh, 
are the ruins of an hoſpital * upon Soutra-hill.— On the 

north 


This hoſpital was founded in the year 1164, by Malcolm 
IV. King ef Scotland, for the relief of pilgrims, and for poor 
and ſickly people. To this charitable inſtitution, the royal 
ſounder annexed ſome lands near to ot. Leonard's, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh. It had alſo the privileges of a ſanc- 
tuary, as appears from the name of the road leading to it, from 
the abbacy of Melroſe. From Bridgend, about halt a mile a- 
bove Dornick to the weſt, on the ſouth fide of the Tweed, there 
has been a plain road or cauſeway, through the muirs to Sou- 
tra- hill, called the Girthgate, from the word Girth, which, in 
the Gaelic, ſignifies an ahlum or ſanctuary. The traces of this 
road are ſtill viſible in many places of the muir. Another cir- 


c umſtance, illuſtrative of Soutra's having formerly been a place 


of refuge, is, that about half a mile to the ſouth of the _— 
there 


rior, in the beginning of the reign of ALEXANDER III. 
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north ſide of the hill, a little below where the hoſpital ſtood, 
there is a fountain of excellent water, which was dedicated 
to the Holy Trinity, flill called Trinity Well, —This well, 

| though 
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there is a ſmall eminence or riſing ground, ſtill called Crof- 
chain-hill. It would appear that along this hill, and acroſs the 
Girthgate, there had been a chain ſuſpended for a conſiderable 
way, in the direction of eaſt and weſt, to mark the boundaries 
of the privileged ground, Criminals, who had the happineſs 
to paſs or croſs this chain, however cloſely purſued, were ſafe 
from every harm, and exempted from proſecution. ALEx- 
ANDER OF SOLTRA, or SAUTRA, is mentioned as maſter of this 
hoſpital in the year 1204; and, in 1292, PryNNne, in his Col- 
lections, ſtyles Rovorenus, © Magifter Hoſpitalis de Stitre.” 
Joux HerorT vicar of Soutra, is witneſs to ſeveral charters in 
the year 1467. Adjoining to the hoſpital, and under its juriſ- 
dition, there was a church, dedicated to the Holy Trinity. 
This circumſtance has led ſome authors into the belief of Sou- 
tra's having been a monaſtery ; for under this appellation, we 
find DovcL.as in his Peerage, uniformly ſtyling it. 

It does not appear, that ever this hoſpital was richly endow- 
ed ; though ſeveral donations were made to it, at a very early 
period. Among the firſt of theſe donations, was that of .the 
patronage of the church of Wemyſs in Fife, made to it by Sta 
Join ps MeTHx1L, an anceſtor of the Earl of Wemyss, This 
donation runs in the following words: Dominus Joxanxes 
« MgTHKxIL, miles, Oc. —dediſſe, &c.— Do, et ecclefiane Sancba- 
« Trinitatis de SOLTRAY, magiſiro et fratribus ibidem Deo ferti- 
« entibus, Oc. totum jus, quod habeo, vel habere potui, vel anteceſſo- 
© res mei habere poterunt in eccleſia Sanctae Mariz de Wenrss, 
« pro anima mea, et anima comitis DUNCANI, et pro animabus pa- 
« tris et matris,”” &c, &c. Though this donation has no date, 
yet it appears to have been made in the end of the reign of 
King WiLLiam, who died in the year 1214. It was aſterwards 
contirmed by Sir John's heir and ſucceſſor, Micxasr de 
Weurss. We find another donation, but of what nature is not 
certainly known, made to it, by Sir David de GRE, to which 
Domi nus ALEXANDER SEATON, of the noble family of Wix ron, 
and Magiſter Thomas de SEATON, are witnelles. This charter 
of donation has likewiſe no date; but Fappears to have been 
made between the years 1226 and 1230. Sir join de Keith, 
Grezt Mariſhal of Scotland, confirms to Soltray, a donation of 
the lands of Johnſton in Eaſt Lothian, ot which he was fupe- 
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though it does not now appear to have any medicinal quali- 
ties, was formerly much celebrated, and much frequented by 
fick and diſeaſed perſons. —On the weſt of the hoſpital, there 
is a ſmall houſe and offices, with a property of between 3 
and 4 acres of land, belonging to one PRIX GLR, which is 
ſaid to have been a gift from King James V. for a night's 
lodging, when he was ſeparated from his companions upon 
-a hunting party. This fmall property has continued e- 
ver ſince in the fame family, from father to fon, with. 
out addition or diminution.— Sau rRA ſeems formerly to 
have been a very conſiderable village, and a place of much 
conviviality, if we may gueſs from the great number of pub. 
lic houſes, ſaid to have been in it. Now there is nothing to 
mark the happy ſpot where the village ſtood, but two or 
three wretched cottages, feeble remembrancers of its antient 


greatneſs. 


« Sweet ſmiling village, lovelieſt of the lawn, 

Thy ſports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn; 
« Sunk are thy bowers in ſhapeleſs ruin all, 

C And the long graſs o'ertops the mouldering wall.” 
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NUMBER XXIX. 


PARISH OF METHVEN. 


County and Preſbytery of Perth,—Synod of Perth 
and Stirling.) | 


By the Reverend Mr Joun Dow, Miniſter. 


Origin of the Name. 


HE name, in Gaelic, is ſaid to ſignify the Middle, and, 

in that language, the adjective dow, or black, is coin- 
monly added in ſpeaking of it; and the origin of that ap- 
pellation was ſuppoſed to be, That it was fituated nearly in 
the middle of the great valley, (or Strathmore,) on the ſouth 
of the Grampian Mountains, which extend from Dumbar- 
ton to Stonchaven, and nearly at equal diſtance from thoſe 
mountains, and the ridge of the Ochills, which there bound 
that valley on the ſouth. Others contend, that the word 
Methven may be interpreted, the Little Mountain, This 
name is not deſcriptive of the ſituation of the village, which 
lies in a hollow; but in a good meaſure applies to the ſite 
of the Caſtle, which ſtands, with a dignified appearance, on 
pretty high ground. The village, which is now conſider- 
able, ſeems to have originated from a collegiate church, 
founded before the middle of the 15th century. But, it ap- 
pears, that the old caſtle of Methven was of a much earlier 
date, and therefore communicated its name to the collegiate 
church. 
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Extent and Surface, &c,— This pariſh, from E. to W. is, at 
an average, about 5-Engliſh miles z and between 3 and 4 from 
N. to 8. The ſurface is agreeably varied by hollows and 
riſing ground: But, in general, it ſlopes from north to ſouth, 
where it terminates in a narrow plain, the weſt part of 
which is a moraſs, which ſupplies with peat the neighbour. 
ing inhabitants, and from whence two ſtreams take their 
riſe ; the moſt conſiderable of which runs weſtward into the 
Earn, and the other eaſtward into the Almond: Both have 
the name of the Pow. The cultivated foil is, in general, 
good; one part clay, another loam, and a third gravel 3. but 
the clay ſoil predominates. There is a tract of waſte ground, 
above 800 acres, oa the north fide of the pariſh, which was 
a common, and is now divided. A. conſiderable part of it 
is very improveable z and it is hoped, that, in due time, the 
hand of perſevering induſtry will transform the uncultivated 
heath, into verdant paſtures and plentiful field. 


Rivers, &c.—The ALMOND, which bounds the greateſt 
part of this pariſh on the N. and E. is a large and rapid 
current of water, and, in its courſe, turns a number of mills 
of various kinds. Its banks are bold and rocky, and in ma- 
ny places agreeably wooded. It furniſhes ſome very pic- 
tureſque and romantic views, as it paſſes the eſtate of 
Lednock, the property of Mr Graham of Balgowan. It 
was formerly well ſtored with fine trout, &c. z but the late 
erection of a high dike to raiſe the water, which ſupplies 
the cotton ſpinning, and other works, of Cromwell Park, 
prevents almoſt every kind of fiſh from penetrating any far- 
ther; and probably, in a ſhort time, they will entirely deſert 
the river. | 
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Nod. —The wood of Methven is the only natural one, 
of any extent, in the pariſh. It covers 172 Scotch a- 
cres, and is of conſiderable value to the proprietor, Lord 
Methven. It is cut in about 18 diviſions, at the age of 25 
years, It conſiſts of oaks, many of which have been lately 
allowed to ſtand for timber, birch, &c, The hazel has 
been let at the rent of 121. to a coal company, for above 20 
years. The preſent wood lies a little eaſtward of the Caſtle, 
to which it is a great ornament ; but anciently it extended 
a conſiderable diſtance to the ſouth and weſt, as is evident 
from ſome old oaks ſtill remaining in cultivated fields; and 
from an old farm which retains the name of Weſtwood or 
Woodhead, There are likewiſe ſome ſpots of natural wood, 
on the banks of the Almond. 


Agriculture and Produce, Wc, ®.—Within theſe 20 years, 
the improvements in agriculture have been very great in this 
pariſh, as well as in other places; and, of conſequence, the 
rents are much increaſed. This is owing to the ule of lime, 


which is become very general, and is got at the port of 
Perth, either from Lord Elgin's lime works, on the Frith 


of 


Thirty years ago, almoſt the whole of this pariſh was po. 
ſeſſed in Kanrig ; the tenants of 3, 4, 5, or 6 ploughgates, 
living in one Towr, as it was called, and occupying a large 
tract of ground in that manner. About one third of the land, 
next to the houſes, was called /nfie/4, or Croft land, and -was 
cropped alternately with oats and barley, the whole dung be- 
ing laid on with the barley. The remainder of the farm was 
called Out eld; of which one third, or more, was in oats, and 
the reſt in paſture. The cattle were folded in ſummer, on that 
part of the outfield, which was to be broken up the enſuing 
ſeaſon, after which 3 crops of oats were taken; and ſometimes, 
if the ground did not ſeem to be quite exhauſted, a fourth; 
aſter which it was left out for paſture, until it had ſo far reco- 
Vered, as to be able again to undergo the ſame operation. 
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of Forth, or from Sunderland. Some years apo, there was 
alſo a good deal of marl diſcovered, with which ſome of the 
grounds have been manured. Tenants now ſee the error 
of over cropping their lands, after lime or marl, and there. 
fore often ſow clover and rye-graſs with their barley crop. 
Every poſſeſſor of a few roods of ground, finds it profitable 
to ſow fome pounds of red clover “. Barley, graſs, oats, 
flax, peaſe, and beans, are the common crops f. Of late, 
ſome wheat has been raiſed, but very few turnips. Probably, 
however, the farmers, in a few more years, will ſee it their 
intereſt to clean their grounds with a turnip fallow, where 
land is ſuitable for producing that valuable root; for it ſeems 
to be allowed, that the two great points of huſbandry are, 
to keep ground clear of root-weeds, (which cannot be done 
ſo profitably as by a turnip fallow well dreſſed;) and to keep 
it always in good heart, (which is to be done by the plenty 
of dung, ariſing from the uſe of turnips). The average 
rent, per acre, of the cultivated ground, is probably about 
10s. There are a few acres, in the near neighbourhood of 
the village, let at 21. 2s. and upwards; and two pretty 

large 


* When graſs firſt began to be introduced as a crop, the 
old tenants were much offended ; and their common language 
was, That it was a ſhame to fee beaſt's meat growing where 
© men's meat ſhould grow.“ 


+ At an average of 7 years, preceeding 1792, oat meal and 
barley gave 145. 6 d. per boll, Linlithgow meaſure. A good 
ploughman has 81. and his maintenance; a ſervant maid from 
50 8. to 3 l.; a day-labourer 1.3 and, in public works, from 
15. to 1s. 6 d. per day. 


+ This pariſh owes much of its improvements to Mg Gzanan 
of BALGOwWAN, who firſt ſet the example of incloſing his farms, 
and gave encouragement to judicious tenants, by granting them 
eaſy leaſes, and providing them with comfortable houſes. 
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large farms at 11. gs, per acre. - This was reckoned high, 


3 years ago, when the leaſes were granted; but, in all pro- 
bability, will prove a profitable concern, 


State of Property, —Two thirds of the pariſh belongs to 
Lord METHven and Ma Granam of BALGow ax. 


The other third comprehends the eſtates of Tippermalloch 


and Bachilton, (belonging to Mr Duncan and Mr Oliphant,) 
with the ſmall property of Weſter Campſey, and ſeveral lit- 
tle feus which hold of Lord Methven.— The valued rent is 
6400 l. Scotch. The real rent amounts to ſomething more 
than 3000 l. Sterling, per annum. Almoſt the whole of the 
pariſh was anciently comprehended in the Barony or Lord- 
ſhip of Methven. While that eſtate remained in the Crown, 
various portions of it were granted in feu to different per- 
fons; and the feu duties of theſe lands are now paid to Lord 


Methven, as proprietor of the Lordſhip, although the lands 


are held of the Crown. 


Keclefraftical State, The ſtipend, by decreet, dated 1650, 
is 12 chalders of victual, two thirds meal, and one third 
bear; with 3 l. 6s. 8d. for communion elements: Alſo, by 
decreet obtained before the Sheriff of Perth, in 176, 
5 1. 28. 4d- Sterling of vicarage; carriages for 54 loads of 
turfs, and a 120 loads of peats, with other ſervices for 
plowing the glebe, and carrying the dung. | The glebe con- 
fiſts of ſomewhat more than 14 acres of good ground. The 
preſent church is a plain, neat, commodious edifice, and was 
built in 1781, in a ſtile ſuperior to moſt country churches, 
LorD METHYEN is patron. The predeceſſor of the pre- 
ſent incumbent, was Dr James Os waLD, well known in the 
literary world, who reſigned this benefice in 1783, and died 
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in Auguſt 1793 *. A great proportion of the people are Te 
af the ſect of Antiburgher Seceders, who have had a plac 
of worſhip here about 40 years. | di 
| tic 
Poor. —Poor's rates have been eſtabliſhed here ſince 1 775. cl 
The heritors pay one half, according to their valued rent, m 
in this pariſh ; and the houſeholders, (who aſſeſs one ano- ot 
ther,) pay the other half, according to their circumſtances : 1 
To 1 
tl 
The Doctor's immediate predeceſſor, was Mr WiLtian a 
Moxncaizrr, ſettled in 1694. The miniſters between the Re- F 
Koration and the Revolution, were Mr Ramsay and Mr Omnsy; 
and, when Preſbyterianiſm was re- eſtabliſned in Scotland, in a 
1638, Mr Ropzxt Murray, of the family of Woodend, a ſmall 0 
eſtate in this neighbourhood, was then miniſter, whoſe ſon, Mr 
Jonn Mvunzrar, ſucceeded him: They were both eminent in N 
their times. Joux Duke of ArcrLi's great - grand-father's I 
father, in the maternal line, was brother to the above Mr Ro- - 


bert Murray: His name was WiLLram Murray; he was 
miniſter of Dyſart ; and there was another brother, Tous, 0 
who was Preceptor to King ChaxTESs I. By the intereſt of 
the preceptor, his nephew, William, ſon to the miniſter of Dy- 
fart, was educated with the young Prince, who contracted ſo 

t an affection for his play fellow, that he afterwards created f 
E Earl of Dyſart. He married Elizabeth Bruce, of the fa- | 
znity of Clackmannan, by whom he had two daughters, EL1- 
ZABETH, Counteſs of DysaxT, and Masa ET, married to 
Lon Marx, in England. The Counteſs married Sis 
Laoxer Torrzuackz of Helingham, in the county of Suf- 
Folk, by whom ſhe had Liox EL, Earl of Dyvsazr, and another 
{fon ; alſo two daughters, Elizabeth and Catharine. Elizabeth 
married ARCHIBALD, firſt Duke of AG vr, by whom ſhe had 
Jonx, the great Duke, the Earl of IsLay, and Anne, married 
to James 2d Earl of BuTe, and mother to Jonx, the late Earl. 
Catharine, the other daughter, was married, iſ, to James 
Lozp Down, fon and heir of ALzxanper Earl of Muzzar, 
and next to Joux Earl of SuTHERLAnD. The Counteſs, after 
Six LioxeL's death, married the great Duke of LAuERDALE. 
Thus the little family of Woopexy, ſoon connected itſelf with 
fone of the beſt families in both kingdoms. 
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To which is added, the annual intereſt of 267 l. bequeathed, 
at different times, to the poor of the pariſn. There are g 
diſtricts, whoſe houſeholders collect the proportions by rota- 
tion, and give them to the ſchoolmaſter, (the treaſurer and 
clerk of the fund,) who makes a weekly diſtribution, com- 
monly after divine ſervice. In 1775, the number of poor, 
on the ſtated liſt, was 36, who received weekly 11. 10s, In 
1793, the number is 21, and the weekly expenditure 11. 3s. 2d. 
The heritors and houſcholders meet twice a year, and fix 
the aſſeſſment for the enſuing half year. The ſeflion have 
alſo power from the heritors to expend, on occaſional poor, 
the whole of the weekly collections, &c. which amount to 
about 181. per annum: And the late Dr Os wary be- 
queathed 100 1. the intereſt of which is to be annually given 
to ſuch houſeholders, as the ſeſſion know to need a tempo- 
rary relief, but who do not receive regular ſupplies from the 
aſſeſſed funds of the pariſh, This ſurely is a well judged 
charity. 


Population, —The population of this pariſh has been almoſt 
ſtationary within theſe Naa years, as appears from the fol- 
wang table : 


Population Table of the Pariſh of Methven. 


Population in 1755 - - — 1790 


— anno 1793 - - o I 786 
Decreaſe » - - - 1 
Average of births e, & for 6 years 47 
—— ol deaths, 0 preceding 5 29 
of marriages, 1793. 17 
| | Average 


The above average of births, is not warranted as accurate, 
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Average of perſons in 


each family 44 


Inhabitants in villages 400 
— in the coun- 
try = — 
Average of males bap- 

tiſed - - 24 
Ditto of females —— 23 
Number of families 397 

—— houſes in the 

villige - _ - 102 
m— ditto inha- 

bited by members 


1386 


of the Eſtabliſhed 

Church - 47 
— ditto by Se- 

ceders — 55 


Widowers — = 
Widows - - 69 
Families belonging to the 
Eftabliſhed Church 171 
Families of Seceders 226 
Proprietors - - 5 
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Clergymen 8 

Schoolmaſters 

Farmers above 50 l. per 
annum - 


Ditto from 50 to 30 l. 
from 30 to 15 1. 
under 15 l. 
Shopkeepers - 
Smiths = 5 
Maſons — > 
Carpenters «< = 
Stocking weavers 
Shoemakers — 


Tailors — - 9 
Butchers — - 2 
Millers, about - 12 
Perſons employedin the 
paper mills — 70 
Gardeners RE ” 6 


Retailers of malt liquor 

and ſpirits . 12 
Flax-dreflers - 11 
Weavers — - 159 


Manufaftures, Mills, Nc. The principal manufacture, car- 
ried on here, is that of broad and narrow brown linens, broad 
and narrow harns, and a few white broad linens, By the 
books of the ſtamp-maſter here, it appears, that the number 
of yards brought to his office, in 1787, was 44,996; from 
which time, the quantity continued to increaſe ſo faſt, that 


* 


laſt 


- as the children of the Antiburghers are baptiſed by their own 


miniſter ; and no correct account of their number can be ob- 
_ tained, | 


WW. 
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laſt year, (1792) 140, 448 yards were ſtamped for ſale, which, 
at an average of g d. per yard, is 5,2661, 16s, Of theſe, 
11 twelfths were wove in the pariſh. But, at preſent, (Au- 
guſt 1793,) the temporary ſtagnation of manufactures has 
deprived a great number of the hands of their uſual em- 


ployment. There is likewiſe a conſiderable quantity of 


houſehold cloth wrought here.— There are 5 corn mills, 
in the pariſh, one lint mill, one barley mill, one waulk mill, 
and four threſhing mills. There are likewiſe two paper 
mills, belonging to Meſſrs Morifon and Lindfay, Perth, which 
manufacture, weekly, paper of different kinds, viz., 


Of ſuper fine poſt, foolſcap, &c. 60 Reams. 
Of fine and common printing papers go ditto. 
Of cartridge, blue, and wrapping papers 50 ditto, 


200 


Markets, &c.—_Two butchers carry on their buſineſs in 
the village, who annually kill about 2000 ſheep, between 
300 and 400 calves, about 150 fat cattle, and about 60 
{wine, Their trade has alſo increaſed rapidly. About 13 
years ago, the butcher market here commenced about the 
latter end of Auguſt, and cloſed about the. middle of Janua- 
ry; during which time there were ſold, at an average, per 
week, 40 carcaſes of ſheep and goats; in all about 850. But, 
of late, the public taſte has ſo much improved, that there is 


no more demand for goats fleſh, It is only 13 years ſince 


beef was firſt expoſed to ſale in the village. It was a fat ox, 
value 71.; and the young man, who embarked in the con. 
cern, was thought very injudicious, The ſame man now 
frequently ſells more than one in a week, during the plenti- 
ful ſeaſon ; and, for ſome of theſe, he has paid 1791, and 181. 

Vol. X. 41 Theſe 
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Theſe little circumſtances are mentioned to ſhew, how much 
the manner of living is improved here in ſo ſhort a time, 
About 4 fifths of the meat, expoſed to ſale in the village, are ſold 
in the neighbourhood, and what remains on hand is carried to 
Perth: And it may be added, that, in quality and variety, 
it is, for the moſt part, equal to what is to be had in the 
Perth market. 'The trade of killing cattle for the Perth 
market was long carried on, to a conſiderable extent, by the 
inhabitants of this village and neighbourhood; and the Meth- 
ven butchers were, about 50 or 60 years ago, much richer, 
and in better credit, than thoſe of Perth. 


Reoads.— As a great part of the pariſh conſiſts of ſtrong 
clay, our roads in winter have been wretchedly bad, the ſta- 
tute labour not being adequate to uphold them in decent re- 
pair. But lately, an act of Parliament has been obtained 
for a turnpike road between Perth and Crieff, the line of 
which paſſes through a great part of this pariſh; and is con- 
ducted through an uneven country, with a ſkill which does 
much honour to the abilities of Mr Abercrombie, the engi- 
necr,, who directed it. It will be finiſhed in the courſe of 
this ſeaſon, (autumn 1793,) and will contribute much to the 
improvement and accommodation of this country. The 
croſs roads are alſo aſſuming a much better appearance, now 
that the ſtatute labour 1s applied entirely to them. 


Antiquities, —The firſt mention found of METHavex, in hiſ- 
tory, is about the year 970, when CoLENvs, reputed the th 
King of Scotland, is ſaid to have been killed in its neighbour- 


hood, by RoHARD, Thane of Methven, whoſe daughter he had 


deflowered. Before 1323, the lands of Methven belonged to 
the MowBRarY's , whoſe anceſtor, RoGER Mow BRAY, 
| : | ; 


* A branch of this ſamily afterwards eſtabliſhed itſelf in 
Scotland, 
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a Norman, came to England with WILLIAM the Conqueror. 
— The firſt religious eſtabliſhment here was a Provoſtty, 


or 


Scotland, and became very flonriſhing. To Sir Rocres Mow- 
BRAY belonged the baronies of Kelly, Eckford, Dalmeny, and 
Methven, lying in the ſhires of Forfar, Roxburgh, Linlithgow, 
and Perth: But, for adhering to the Baliol and Engliſh inte- 
reſt, his lands were confiſcated by RoßERT I. who beſtowed 
Eckford, Kelly, and Methven, on his fon in law, WarLTes, the 
8th hereditary Lord High Steward of Scotland, whoſe ſon, Ro- 
bert, was afterwards King, and the 2d of the name, in right 
of his mother MazJjoxy BRUCE, daughter of Roperr I. The 
Lordſhip of Methven was granted by him to WALTER STEw- 
ART, Earl of ATHOLE, his zd ſon, by Euphame Rofs, his 2d 
wife; and, after his forfeiture, remained in the Crown a conſi- 
derable rime. It became part of the dowery lands uſually ap- 
propriated for the maintenance of the Queen Dowager of Scot- 
land, together with the Lordſhip and Caſtle of Stirling, and 
the lands of Balquhidder, &c. all of which were ſettled on 
MarxGakreT, Queen Dowager of James IV. who, in the year 
1524, having divorced her 2d huſband, Archibald Earl of 
Angus, married Henry Stewart, 2d ſon of Andrew Lord Evan- 
dale, afterwards Ochiltree, a deſcendant of Robert Duke of 
Albany, ſon of King Robert II. Margaret was the eldeſt 
daughter of Henry VII of England, in whoſe right Jauzs VI. 
of Scotland, her great grandſon, ſucceeded to that Crown, on 
the death of Queen ELIzABBZTEH. She procured for her third 
huſband a peerage from her ſon Jamzs V. under the title of 
Loxp METHveN, anno 1528; and, on this occaſion, the barovy 
of Methven was diſſolved from the Crown, and ereded into a 
Lordſhip, in favour of Henry Stewart and his heirs male, on 
the Queen's reſigning her join: ure of the Lordſhip of Stirling. 
By Lord Methven ſhe had a daughter, who died in infancy, be- 
fore herſelf. The Queen died at the Caſtle of Methven, ia 
1540; and was buried at Perth, belide the body of King James 
I. Lord METhven afterwards married Janet Stewart, daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Atholl, by whom he had a fon, Henry II. 
Lord Methven, who married Jean, daughter of Patrick Lord 
Ruruvkx, and was killed at Broughton, by a cannon ball from 
the Cattle of Edinburgh, in 1572, leaving a ſon, Henry III. 
Lord Methven, who died without iſſue. This 3d Lord Meth- 
ven is mentioned on the authority of Stewart's Genealogical Ac- 
count of the Houſe of Stewart. In the year 1584, the Lordſhip 
of Methven and Balquhidder was conferred on Lupowick 
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or Collegiate Church, founded, anno 1433, by WALTER 
STEWART Earl of ATHOLL, (mentioned below,) who am- 
ply endowed it with lands and tythes “, for the ſalvation of 
his ſoul, according to the ſuperſtition of thoſe times; and who 
was a principal actor + in the horrid murder of King Jams 
I. his own nephew. —An aiſle, which was connected with 
this laſt church, appears, from a ſtone built in the wall, to 
have been erected by ſome of the Royal Family . On this 
ſtone is ſculptured the Royal Lion of Scotland, with the 
Crown above; and there are ſome defaced illegible Saxon 
characters below. This aifle may have been built by Marga- 
ret the Queen Dowager, when ſhe reſided at the Caſtle of 
Methven, It is now the burying place of the family of 
Methven. 


It 


Duke of Lexxox, in whoſe illuſtrious family it continued till | 


it was purchaſed, in 1664, by PaTaicx SmiTtz of Braco, great 
grandfather of the preſent Loxpd MEeTavex, from Charles, the 
fad Duke; who dying without iſſue, anno 1672, his honours, 
(of which Lord Methven was one, )] with his eſtate and heredi- 
tary offices, fell to CHarLes II. as his neareſt male heir; the 


King's great grandfather's father, and the Duke's being bro- 
thers. | | 


* The rent of the provoſtry of Methven, ſoon after the Re- 
formation, (as extracted by Keith from the collector's books,) 
was in Scotch money, &c. 1171. 6s. 8d. 20 chalders of meal, 
and 10 chalders of meal. By other accounts, the victual ap- 
pears to have been 10 chalders more. It ſeems to have been, 
by mucb, the richeſt Collegiate Church in Scotland. By the 

erection, there were, beſides the provoſt, 5 chaplains of the 
choir of Methven. | 


+ Crawruur's Peerage. 


t Soon after his Coronation, anno 1306, King Roztar 
Bruce was defeated by the Engliſh troops, under the Earl of 
Pembroke, near the Caſtle of Methven, and found himſelf de- 
ſerted by moſt of his army : After which, he ſuffered the * 

e 
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It is only neceſſary to mention farther, under this article, 
that Bessy BELL and Many Gray, celebrated in one of 
our moſt popular ſongs, are ſaid to have been buried in this 


parith, about half a mile weſt of the preſent houſe of Led- 
nock *, 


Character of the People. The people are ſober and induſ- 
trious, charitable to the poor, and compaſſionate to objects 
in diſtreſs. They are regular in their attendance on the 


ordinances 


eſt difficulties and diſtreſſes. The account of the battle is thus 
given by a modern hiſtorian.— Bruce, having had no time 

to diſcipline his men, had formed a camp at Methven, near 
Perth, which was the head quarter of the Engliſh General; 
and there lay, upon the defenſive, well knowing the diſadvan- 
tage he was under from his men not being diſciplined. He 
© had already attempted to ſupriſe Perth; but failing in his de- 
« ſign, he had retired to Methven, from whence he ſent a chal- 
« lenge to the Earl to tight him. According to Bazxzovs, and 
the beſt hiſtorians, the challenge was accepted; but, on the 
night before the day appointed, which was the 2oth of July, 
* while the Scots thought themſelves ſecure, and were unpro- 
© vided for battle, they were attacked, and routed by their ene- 
mies, in the park of Methven.“ 


Guthries Hiſt. of Scotland, Vol. II. page 177. 


The common tradition is, that Beſſy Bell was daughter 
of the Laird of Kinvaid, and Mary Gray of the Laird of Led- 
nock. Being near neighbours, a great intimacy ſubſiſted be- 
tween the young ladies. When they were together at Led- 
nock, the plague broke out, anno 1645 ; to avoid which, they 
retired to a romantic ſpot, called Buxx Bzzas, on the eſtate of 
Lednock, where they lived for ſome time ; but, afterwards, 
caught the infection from a young gentleman, an admirer of 
both, who came to viſit them in their ſolitude: And here they 
died; and were buried at ſome diſtance from their bower, near 
a beautiful bank of the Almond. 

Major Bexxr, the late proprietor of Lednock, incloſed, with 
pious care, the ſpot of ground, and conſecrated it to the me- 
mory of theſe famed and amiable friends. 
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ordinances of religion, without the oſtentation of thoſe, who 
© thank God that they are not as other men. And it is much 
to the honour of both the religious parties in this pariſh, 
that, in all the intercourſes of common life, they forget that 
they worſhip under ſeparate roofs. The incumbent ſcarcely 
knows an inſtance of the rancour of bigotry, or the petu- 


lance of overweening conceit, among the members of the 
two congregations, 


N UM- 
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NUMBER XI. 


PARISH or SPYNIE, ox NEW SPYNIE, 
(County and Synod of Moray.—Preſbytery of Elgin.) 


By the Reverend Mr ABRanHam GoRDON, Minifter. 


Name, Lake, Fiſh, &c. 


HE Loch of Spyri, which has given this pariſh its 
name, is the firſt object in a ſtatiſtical account which 
claims attention. This lake is more than 3 miles in length, 
and about 1 in breadth, It bounds the pariſh along its N, 
ſide, and appears to have been a Frith of the Sea, though it 
is now ſhut up by a long extent of valuable land at each end, 
both on the E. and W. Accordingly part of the country, 
between the lake and the ſea, till retains the name of Ross 
IsLE; and there is a place near its weſtern end called K1N+ 
TRAE, (in Gaelic, Cean Traidhe, ) which ſignifies, the Head 
of the Tide. Beſides which, beds of ſhells, principally oyſ- 
ters, which are not now found on the coaſt, are frequently 
diſcovered on the banks of the lake, ſeveral feet below the 
ſurface of the earth. This lake abounds with ſwans ; 


and 


* It appears, from the Chartulary ef Moray, that, in the 13th 
century, ſmall boats were ſent from the village of Spynie to 
fiſh in the ſea ; in mony of which, a heap of ſhells, collected 
by the fiſhers, was lately diſcovered, under a thin covering of 
earth, on the ground where the village ſtood. Ir alſo 1 
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and Fokpox, in his Hiſtory, remarks it as a curioſity. 
There are alſo perch and trout in this lake. 


Palace, The BisHor's PALACE is the next object to 
which the attention is moſt naturally called. It is fituated 
in the caſtern extremity of the pariſh, on the bank of the 

lake; 


from the chartulary, that, in 145 1, the biſhop got this village 
erected into a burgh of barony, and the next year into a burgh 
of regality; but there is now no other veſtige of it than a mar- 
ket croſs. But although it is evident, that, at a period compa- 
ratively not remote, the ſea flowed into the ſpace which the 
lake now occupies, and covered, beſides, a large extent of land 
at each end of it; yet it is alſo obvious, that, at a ſtill more re- 
cent period, the bounds of this lake were more limited than at 
preſent. For, a few years ago, when the canal, which had long 
been neglected, was cleaned out and enlarged, a cauſeway was 
diſcovered, ſtretching from this pariſh quite acroſs the Jake, in 
which there were ſeveral paſſages for the water, each about 3 
feet wide, and covered by a thick flag- ſtone; and, upon its ap- 
pearance, a tradition was recollected, that this cauſeway was cal - 
led the Biſhop's Steps, and had been formed by his influence, 
for the accommodation of the miniſters of St. Andrew's, who 
officiated alſo in the church of Ogueſton, (fince united to Drainy,) 
both having been menſal churches before the eſtabliſhment of 
Preſbytery. Biſhop Falconer told the author this; and that 
the Biſhop's prieſt, who officiated, had prayers in the forenoon 
in the one, and in the afternoon in the other, and thereafter 
his dinner in the Caſtle every Sunday. This cauſeway was 
ſoon converted, by Mr Bzaxver of PiTGavaxy, into a ſubſtan- 
tial road, by which a more direct communication was opened 
between Elgin and the ſhore, And as he is now farther im- 
proving the canal, ſo as to gain nearly two feet of additional 
fall, it is expected, when this work is completed, that the lake will 
be again reduced to its ancient narrow limits. It may be farther 
obſcrved, that it has been conjectured, that the vaſt quantity of 
land waſhed up by the fea, on the coaſt between Nairn and Find- 
hord, and drifted eaſtward by the wind over the eſtate of Cu- 
bin, deſtroyed the oyſters on the coaſt, and ſhut up the lake on 
the weſt, which, preventing any current, permitted the alluvion 
of the river Spey to cloſe it in at the eaſt, as the appearance of 
the ground ſeems ill to ſhew. 


ti 
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lake; and near to it, where the water is deepeſt, a ſmall ar- 
tificial iſland emerged, upon clearing out the canal, of an 
oval forin, about Go by 16 paces, appearing to be compoſed 
of ſtones from the quarry, bound together by crooked branches 


of oak, and as if the earth, with which it was completed, 
had been wholly waſhed off during its ſubmerſion. The 
palace itſelf was a magnificent and {pacious building, round 
a ſquare court, having the gate on the eaſt fide, and fortified 
by towers at the corners, and a dry ditch on the weſt and 
ſouth, containing lofty halls, deep vaults, a chapel, ſtables, 
and other offices. The remains of paintings, on a part of 

Vos. Se 4 R | the 


* Spynie Palace has bees {o often deſcribed by antiquarians, 
that it would be uſeleſs to recap:tulate the ſuhject at large. It may, 
however, be obſerved, that although there is no certaiaty when 
the palace was firſt founded, yet the vithopric was erected by 
Marcoum Caxmore, anno 1057; and we are authoriſed to ſay, 
that G GOR was vppointed biſhop here, in the year 1107, by 
the Cartulary of Drumferling, when King WILLI confirmed to 
that monaſtery the cell of Urquhart, in this netghbourh-od, and 
renewed the privileges and gifts to this abbacy, made by Mar- 
corn, and the worthy ST. MARGARET his wife. Ting James 
II. anno 1450, by his charter in the public records, refers alſo to 
the gifts made by that King's ſucceſſors, Duxcan, EDA, ETHEL. 
RED his brother, ALEXANDER, and SYBiLLA his Queen, Davin, 
Marcoru, Wir Lian, and Ropterr Bruce, fuccclhively. Hence 
we may infer, that the fame King Malcolm Canmore crected this 
d:occle, at this period, and the biſhops occupied the church as a ca- 
thedral; and made their reſidence here, as well as at Birnie and 
King-edward, where they lived in Caitles, which are ſtil remain- 
ing in ruins. This church continued to be the domicil of the 
biſhop till the Revolution: It Rood where the cathedral was eſta- 
bliſked, till tke year 224; when King ALtxanDeR II's man- 
date authoriſed its tranſlation to Eigin. It is dated the 10th year of 
his reign, and the deed is granted, Apud Muſhylbr. guinto die 
Juli The cathedral of Eigin was ſounded by ANDREW MuR- 
RAY, ſon of William Murray of Duffus. The Murrays of 
Duffus had the lands of Kintrae aud Leggat, in this pariſh, from 
King Davip I. along with the great eſtate of Duffus and Og- 


ſton. Of this great family are deſcended the Sutherlands, 


the Douglases, and the Murrays, in the fouth, 
The 
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the walls, were ſo diſtinct, a few years ago, as to ſhew, that a 
landicape with trees, and ſeveral repreſentations of ſcriptural 


hiſtory, 


The boundaries of eſtates were early attended to. There was a 
diſtinct march, dividing Spynie and Findraſſie from Kintrae and 
Quarry wood, by agreement, in 1226, between Huan de Mora- 
via, and his brother the biſhop, and eſtabliſhing the road to 
Sherriffmiln, Auchter- Spynie, and Elgin, the march of proper. 
ty, declaring the muirs to the ealt neutral ground. The 
pariſh conſiſted of church lands and King's lands. Thoſe 
of the church were Spynie, Myrgſide, Biſhopmiln, Murrayſlon, 
Burrowbrigs, Augbter- Spynie, and Auldroehty. Thoſe of the 
Crown were Leggat, Kintrae, and Qnuarrywood, and Barony of 
Weſtfield 
The earlieſt ſeu of the biſhop is that of a ſtance for a miln up. 
on Auchter Spynie, (Sherriffmiln,) in a donation of the ſaid 
Anbazw, biſhop of Murray, to WaLrTzz of Duffus, his bro- 
ther, anno 1237. As on this ſtance alone, a miln is built, a 
few rigs along with it, though 6 miles diſtant from the baro- 
ny, continued the miln of that eſtate 5eo years, and lately were 
purchaſed, from Mr Arthur Duff, by the proprietor of Duffus, 
whoſe grandtather ſold them to Lord Bxaco, in 1740. The lands 

themſelves were feued before the year 1309, in favour of Anan 
Sr vun, burgeſs of Elgin; and the ſaid ſtance of a miln is there 
reſerved. They were in the perſon of Thomas URduHAART of 
Burdſyards, in 1390. The lands of Auldrochty belonged to Ro- 
bert Sibbald, in 1398. Findraſſie was fewed by the biſhop to 
Jon, Dowminus de Teilret. and MarGarettT his wife, auno 1378. 

The remaining lands of the church continued with the biſhop 

till the eve of the Reformation, when Biſhop Hepburn made 
t havock. What of them were ſaved from his prodigal 
| with the feu-dutics and patronages, were granted by 
James VI. in favour of ALexaxDir Lixnsar, who was created 
Loa Seri, and the biſhopric erected into a temporal Lord- 
ſkip to him and his heirs and aflignees, and to JAN Lron, 

Counteſs of Anus, his wife. | 
. This Alexander Lindſay, a brother of the Earl of Czaw- 
FURD, Was a great favourite of this Prince, who wrote him from 
Deumark, adviſing him to the marriage of Jean Lyon, in 
theſe words: Dear Sandy, marry ber—your young tout will 
© blaſt her old Barn. About the year 1605, Lon Syrx1E diſ- 
poned the biſhopric to the Dunbars of Weſtfield, who after- 

wards fold it to the family of Grange. 
BuzrowW- 
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hiſtory, had been the deſign . Adjoining to it alſo were 


gardens, though of no great extent, now diſtinguiſhable only 
by 

BuzzowBrics and MyresiDe were feued out by Alexander 
Douglas biſhop of Murray, in 1609, to his fon, Alexander, and 
Mary Innes his wife, who was proprietor alſo of Spynie and 
Murrayſton, and died provoſt of Banff, about 1669. 

In this pariſh lived the Dunbars of Weſtfield, a family which 
flouriſhed 400 years in Murray, and the different branches of 
which poſſeſſed a great part of the country. A century ago, 
there were 26 heritors in the ſhire, of whom only two now re- 
main. Of the family of Weſtfield, and not of Mochrum, or 
Aimach, (as ſeveral authors narrate,) was Gavin biſhop of 
Aberdeen, ſon of Artxanper DUN ZAR of Weltheld, and Eli- 
zabeth Sutherland, daughter of William Sutherland of Duffus, 
and laird of Quarrywood and Leggat, in this pariſh this 


Alexander ſhould have been Earl of Murray in 1446, being the 


only ſon of James, Earl of Murray, and laird of Frendraught. 
The ſaid Biſhop was Lord Regiſter in 1503; Biſhop of Aber. 
deen in 1518, and built the bridge of Bee which Bithop El- 
pbiaſton began, and mortified the lands of Ardiair 1m Garioch, 
in 1529, to its ſupport, under the management of the Provoſt, 
Menzies,) aud Council of Aberdeen. He endued u hefoial 
or 12 poor men at Old Aberdeen, and mortifi-4 30 merks 
Sterling to two chaplains, payable out of the lands of (Quarry. 


wood and Leggat, in which he was infefted ; and the Jecd was 


confirmed by King James V. proceeding on the faid Wim 
Sutherland's contract to the Biſhop, dated Apud Ditarrywond, lie 
guinto menſis Auguſii, 1529, in which this remarkable condiion 
is inſerted: * Proviſo inſuper, ,qued ff conting at monetam regni 
* Scotzae, ſeu ejuſv:s alterius regni, in Scotia curſum habentem, ad alt= 
* tius practium levari guam wt nunc in foiutione capuunt, unde reve» 
* rendus ipſe pater, aut heredes, ſeu aſſignati, ſeu quicunque pauperioris 
aut deterioris cond.tionis officientes, in eo caſu abligo ct A ingo 
* praediftas terras meas, de Quarry wu et Leggat, pa, fi but 
© guibuſcunque didti annui redijtus, ad ſolvendum pra, qualibet 
Marca et viginti duabus denariis, unum unciam puri argenti 
© quod creat ad minus ALEWIXS Penny Fre, be iu verum 
* valorem, in uſuale Moneta Regn: Scotiae, pro quibus licebit fit 
* poſſeſſoribus dicti aunui reddit ut, ipſas terras, pro ſo aut ſuos eſſicta- 


* rea, aut fafores, diſtringere et namare.'—lnltead therefore of 
21. 158. 652d. Sterling, the reddendo ought to be about gl. 125. 


Sterling. 


® It is hardly poſſible to ſurvey theſe ruins of eccleſiaſtical 
magnificence, 
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by the ruined walls, in which was the beſt fruit, ſaid to be 
reared from' plants of foreign countries. The whole pre- 
cincts, which do not exceed 10 acres, are now the property 
of the Crown, and are let by the Court of Exchequer to the 
Earl of Fife, the adjoining heritor, at the rent of 12 l. Ster- 
ling. 


Situation, Extent, Surface, Word, Minerals, &c.—A great 
part of this pariſh lies pleaſantly lituated along the banks of 
the Loſſie, within view of Elgin, including Auchter- Spynie, 
called alſo Upper Hauvgh, Murrayfton, called, in 1378, Mid- 
dle Haugh, (then teued by the Biſhop to John Dallas, fon 


of 


magnificence, without refleting upon the almoſt unlimited in- 
fluence which the clergy, for a long period, poſſeſſed over the 
minds of men. in this enlightened age, we can hardly think, 
without pen ATV of that ſpiritual bondage in which our an- 
ceſtors were held ; but, perhaps, a philoſopher, in viewing the 
fiate of ſociety in this country, during the times of Epiſcopacy, 
when the police was extremely imperfect, and the government 
too weak to eiitorce obedience to the laws, would confider the 
Teat aſcendency of Eecleſiaſties to have been a happy circum- 
| La for the people, ſeeing it was often exerted to prevent and 
to redreſs injuries from powerful layman; and thus ſerved to 
mitigate thoſe evils, which could only be cured by the wiſdom 
and energy of a better government. | 
Although no perſon, in the catalogue of the Moray Bisnors, 
made any contpicuous figure as a ſtateſman, yet, both in the 
Roman Catholic and Proteſtant Churches, they appear to have 
been men of very reſpeAable characters, and to have poſſeſſed 
the regard and confidence of their reſpective contemporaries, 
having becn often choſen as the arbitrators of their diſputes. 
Several eſtates are ſtil] bounded according to the decreets ar- 
bitral of Corix Faicoxes, the laſt biſhop who inhabited this 
palace, who died, anno 1686, much eſteemed. The late PuESspo, 
and WiLLiam Cuming of Craigmiln, were at his burial, and 
heard often to ſay, that the whole country, gentle and ſemple, 
attended his funeral. Neither of his two ſucceſſors, (Ar RAN- 
DER Rost and WilLiam Har,) had any perſonal retidence in 
their official character. 
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of William Dallas of Strathardel,) and Wefter Haugh, now 
called Burrowbrigs, From the eaſtern precincts of the pa- 
lace, a ridge of moor ſtretches the whole length of the pa- 
riſh, nearly 4 miles, riſing gradually towards the weſt into 
a pretty high hill, and clothed almoſt throughout its whole 
extent with thriving plautations of fir, interſperſed with other 
foreſt trees. 'The medium breadth of the pariſh is nearly two 
miles. On the ſouth fide of the higheſt part of this ridge, about 
a mile weſtward trom Elgin, on the poſt road to Forres, there 
is a large extent of very flouriſhing natural oak wood, the pro- 
perty of the Farl of Fife, who has incloſed it with a ſubſtan- 
tial ſtone wall, and keeps it properly thinned and clear of 
underwood, ſo that, when fully grown, its value muſt be 
very conſiderable. Inder a thin ſtratum of mooriſh foil, 
the whole of this ridge ſeems to be a maſs of excellent hard 
free ſtone; of which there is a quarry, near the ſummit of the 
hill, thar ſupplies a large extent of country with mill-ſtones, 
and the town of Elgin and the neighbourhood with ſtones 
for building Wlien the intended BriDGE OVER THE 
SpEY at Fochabers comes to be erected, it will, no doubt, 
occur to thoſe concerned, that they can no where be ſup- 
plied with better ſtones, or at a cheaper rate, than from the 
Earl of FIP E's quarry in this pariſh. | 


Soil, Climate, River, e. Upon each fide of this ridge 
lies the whole of the cultivated land, in which almoſt every 
variety of ſoil is to be met with, from the heavieſt clay to 


the lighteſt ſand. The air is healthy, and, on the ſouth 


ſide af the hill, peculiarly ſoft and warm, during a great 
proportion of the year : On the north fide, the climate is 
not ſo pleaſant, the foil being wet and cold, and the lake of- 
ten emitting a very thick and diſagreeable fog. Theſe diſ- 
advantages do not, however, ſeem to have any bad effects 

| upon 
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upon the health of the inhabitants, no diſeaſe being more 


prevalent here than in any other part of the country, This 
pariſh is bounded on the S. throughout the greateſt part of 
its length, by the river Loſſe, excepting that oppoſite to the 
town of Elgin there is a fine field of about 40 acres, called 
Brrough- bridge, which belongs to this pariſh, though on the 
ſouth fide of the river: The reaſon of this is, that the Loſſie 
formerly run cloſe by the town, as appears from the title 
deeds of \the properties in the adjoining quarter of the burgh, 
which ſtill bound them by the river, although this valuable 
field, the property of the Earl of FinDLATER, has been, 
from time immemorial, interjected between them, The re- 
verſe of this has happened a little lower down, in a ſmall ſe- 
micircular field, called Dean's Crook, which has been evident- 
y cut off from the Cathedral lands of Elgin, by the river 
occupying the diameter inſtead of the periphery, which Kill 
remains a recdy pond. 


Produce. —The productions of the pariſh are in no reſpect 
different from thoſe of the country around, Grain, includ- 
ing peaſe and beans, is the article on which the tenants 
chiefly depend for the payment of their rents, and the pur- 
chaſe of the neceflaries of life. On the larger farms, which 
are rented by gentlemen, turnips and ſown graſs have their 
Places in the rotation of crops ; but, on the ſmaller, none of 
the modern improvements in agriculture have yet been a- 
dopted ®, Every farmer, however, raiſes hay, the ſoil being 


very 


Thirty years ago, neither turnips nor potatoes were known 
in this pariſh, except a few in gardens. The principal farmers 
have now both in abundance in the open fields, and partake of 
the profits of theſe uſeful productions. Graſs ſeeds, ſuch as 
Tye 


-graſs and clover, were equally unknown 40 years ago. A 
| Gow families of rank, in.the neighbourhood, began to raiſe ſk 
an 
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very produftive, and the ſmall poſſeſſor finds it his advan- 
tage, as one acre will produce 300 ſtones. when properly cul- 
tured, which an{wers for the food of cattle in ſummer, and 
prevents their ſending them to the Highland Glens, 40 
miles diſtance, which was their former practice, and ſtill 
partly prevails. In this pariſh and the neighbourhood, with- 
in 4 miles of each other, there are ꝙ pidgean houſes well ſtor- 
ed; u fign of the good grain of the pariſh, which, upon an 
average, weighs from 18 to 20 ſtones, per boil, of barley; 
15 ſtone, per boll, of oats; and 16 ſtone, per boll, of wheat. 
The wheat is meal meaſure, That of the other grain ex- 
ceeds the Linlithgow boll about a peck. 


Cultivation, Farm Rents, &c.—The farm of Sherriffiniln, 
rented by James WALKER, Eſq; NM. D. claims particular 
notice in an account of this kind, This gentleman, in the 
early part of his life, entered, with all the ardour of enthu- 
fiaſm, into the horſe-hoeing huſbandry, on the plan of 
JeTHRoO TuLL; in which he has ever fince perſevered 
with unfailing itcadineſs, raiſing crops of wheat, barley, and 


beans, in drills without a particle of dung, always following 


the intervals, (about 3 fect,) for each ſucceeding crop ; and 
thus compleatly demonſtrating the effect of cultivation with. 
out the uſe of manure. Although every operation has been 
performed with the niceſt accuracy, and in its proper ſcalon, 
and though the ſoil of Sherriffmiln ſeems to be well calcu- 
lated for this kind of huſbandry, being light and ſandy, yet 
the reſult has not been ſuch as to encourage imitation, The 
corn is indeed ſuperior in quality to any in the country; 
but the quantity by the acre much /c/5 than is raiſed in the 

broad» 


and a gardener i in Elgin, who had been bred in London, was 
employed to cut the gr, und overſee the hay, for the ſeythe 
was then little known, and could not be uſed. 
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broad-caſt way, on the ſame kind of ſoil, well plowed and 
manured. The average rent, per acre, is about 15s, the 
clay land letting at 11. the ſandy ſoils at about 10s. and 
thoſe of the intermediate qualities from 14s. to 17s. the 
acre . Although the clay land in general produces large 
crops, yet, on account of the additional expence which at- 
tends the management of it, it is not by many reckoned the 
moſt profitable; as the labour of this ſoil is often ſuſpended 
for a great part of the winter, and in the beginning of ſpring, 
while all the neceſſary operations of that ſeaſon are diligently 
proſecuted on the drier lands, 


Improvements. 


In this pariſh, and generally in the whole pariſhes of the 
country, the land-lords drew a vi&ual rent; and this prac. 
tiſe cominued till Lord Fife introduced a converſion at 12 and 
12 8. 6d, per boll. If the ancient rents were exacted, %% cor- 
poribus, it would be found, that, on the average value of grain, 
the preſent rents would not much exceed the rents eſtabliſhed 
170 or 200 years ago. For, by the valuation of teinds, anno 
1629, Spynie, on the one end of the pariſh, is then rented at 108 
bolls, and now pays the heritor, excluſive of the precinct or 
biſhops part, 72 l. Sterling. The farm of Sherriffmiln, then 
rented at 50 bolls, now pays 481. In the vicinity of the town 
of Elgin, and in the other part of the pariſh, Kintrae was given 
up, anno 1629, at the yearly rent of 430 bolls of victual, and 
recently ſet by Lord File at 1181. 14s. of money, and 20 bolls 
of wheat. This, reckoned with the firſt quality of ſoil in the 
country, is about 20s. per acre; which, eſtimating the value of 
a boll at 16s. proves, that the preſent reddendo ſcarcely exceeds 
the ancient exaction; and likewite ſhows, whether the farmer has 
improved the method of cultivation, for he has no other ſource, 
but the prices of cattle, which, ia the memory of man, have 
been tripled in value. If the caſe were otherwiſe, the tenant 
{till could not pay, nor the land-lord receive, the ſtipulated 
rents exigible 170 years ago.—lIt alſo proves that victual, then 
valued at 5 1. Scotch the boll, has not been doubled, when every 
other article of life has been doubled, tripled, and quadrupled. 


Servants wages, in this pariſh, 40 years ago, were, for a plough- 


man, ipl. Scotch half yearly, now 30 l.; and exceeding it in 
many parts of the country. 


© II 5 
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Improvements, The induſtry of the farmer will often in- 
creaſe the value of a farm, where the ſluggard will ſtarve. A 
remarkable inſtance of this occurs in the improvement of the 
farm of Murrayſton, which was poſſeſſed by Mr. nes Dun- 
can, and held by 4 tenants, at the low rent of 70 bolls, in the 
year 1764, when they all became bankrupts. The land- 
holder then adapted his converſion for 19 years to Mr Do- 
naldſon, who exerted much induſtry, and improved the 
farm greatly. On his reſignation, Mr Duncan entered at 
an advanced rent of 101. He lives as comfortably as Mr 
Donaldſon did; and now, beſides the profits of his crop, 
by attention to the dairy alone, draws, for milk and butter, 
1501. yearly.— It may be obſerved, that the farm of Burrow- 
brigs was, 170 years ago, only rented at 18 bolls of victual“; 
but now it rents at 100 l. Sterling, owing to its vicinity-to 
the burrow lands of Elgin, As a farther evidence of what 


the grounds, by proper cultivation, may produce, Mr Ruſ- 


ſell, the proprietor of Welttield, has let his eſtate in lots of 
from 20 to 40 acres, and built houſes for the inhabitants, 
whereby he gets a rent of from 308. to 40 8. per acre. So 

Vol. X. 2. "3 — that 


* By the Sherriff Court records it appears, that the price of 
a boll ef victual was 81 anno 1635, 61 13s, 4d. in 1636, 
71. in 1642 61 in 1644, 121. in 1647, andgl in 1649; and 
bear given in charity ol. per boll, that is, a peck to the boll; and 
$1 for the meal Country cloth was 10d. per ell; hf a 
merk for a pair of hoſe; a merk for a pair of ſhoes; and 81. 
for the ſtone of wool, in 1649 A white horned wedder was 
ſold for 21. Scots, and a young gimmer for the ſame; a cart 
of peats for 4s ; 8 tups for a boll of houſehold meal: a good 
horned cow tor 181. Scotch; a grey horſe to the Laird of Innes 
20 dollars; ſalt 51. per boll; and a pound of onion ſced for 
4 |. A man ſervant's fee was 44 35 4d. for the halt year, 
iv the year 1449 ; and in a proceſs at the inſtance of Robert 
Gutherie in Spec 1+ againſt B ſſie Douglas. good wife of Leu- 
chers, the i dece ned ei 20 merke for ilk boll of victual dats, 
that is, 5 firlots, (ſcarcely 6 firlots of Linlithgow meaſure,) eroß 


1649. 
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that this eſtate, bought ſome years ago at 6000 1. draws now 
more than 400 l. annually, | 


Cattle. There are 201 horſes and 560 black cattle in the 
pariſh, beſides 14 large oxen, which go in pairs either in the 
plough or wain. Before the moor was planted, almoſt every 
tenant had a ſmall flock of ſheep; but now there are not 
above 200 ſheep in the pariſh: And theſe are chiefly of a 
ſmall white-faced breed, which has been in this country 
from time immemorial. There is little attention paid to the 
breeding or improvement of black cattle, except by a few of 


the gentlemen, who alone turn this branch of huſbandry to 
any account, 


Rent and Proprietors, —The valued rent is 3055 l. 3s. 8d. 
Scotch *, which is divided among 5 heritors, excluſive of the 
precinct of Spynie, belonging, as was ſaid, to the Crown, 
Beſides the farm of Spynie, the Earl of FIE holds all the 
lands in the north and weſt, except the eſtate of Weſtfield, 
the property of FRancis RussEL, Eſq; of Blackhall, Ad- 
vocate. The Earl of FiNDLATER holds the lands of Bur- 
roughbridge, lying between the Loſſie and the town of El- 
gin; as well as the lands of Greenhall, Myreſide, and Biſhop- 
miln, in the eaſt, between Spynie and Elgin; James MiIIx, 
Eſq; having only the milns of Biſhopmiln, with a ſmall con- 
tiguous property. And the LESssLIESs of Findraſſie have 


long poſſeſſed that eſtate, on the fide of the lake, between 
the properties of the two Earls. 


Population. 


® By the old valuation roll of this county, in the year 1667, 
the real rent is faid to have been 198, 217 l. 13 8. Scotch, 


(16,5181, 28. 2d. Sterling, ) and the valued rent 66, ol. 118. 11d. 
Scotch, | 
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Population, —'The population ſeems to have decreaſed in 
the courſe of the laſt 30 years. Although there are no ve- 
ry large farms in the pariſh (there being only one that ex- 
ceeds 100 acres), yet there are ſeveral, in which, within that 
period, one tenant has ſucceeded to 405. It is probable, that 
the population may be ſtill a little farther diminiſhed, as 
nearly one half of the pariſh conſiſts of farms from 20 to 
40 acres, which the proprietors may through time ſee pro- 
per to lay out in larger tenements. 

The return to Dr Webſter, ia 1755, was 865 ſouls, 
The number of ſouls at preſent is, 
Males - - - 289 


Females — - 313 
— 5602 
Decreaſe 263 
Of theſe there are, of the Epiſcopal perſua- 
ſion, 5 families, conſiſting of about 30 perſons. 
The annual average of births “, for 7 years, is 12 
Ditto of massige 6 


Manufafures.—The only manufactory of this pariſh is 


that erected by Mr John Ritchie, merchant in Elgin. In the 


eaſtmoſt part of this pariſh, on the river of Loſſie, within a 
half mile of the town of Elgin, he has built on a feu belong- 
ing to him, a mitl for the manufactory of tobacco, a waulk- 
mill, a flax mill, and bleaching machinery, which has brought 
to great perfection the bleaching of linens and thread; and 


| he is, with great aſſiduity, giving every hope of bringing theſe 


uſeful and laudable inventions to perfection. 
| Fuel. 


* Theſe averages are taken from the pariſh regiſter, from 
1784 to 1799, incluſive, a period in which it appears to have 
been very exactly kept. | 


Tc 
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Fuel. Coals may now be had at ſo moderate a price, and 
in a few years there will alſo be ſuch abundance of wood, 
that it is hardly neceſſary to notice the preſent ſcarcity of 
fuel for domettic accommodation. | 


Ecelefinftical State. The church and manſe were moſt 
pleaſantiv firuated at the eaſtern extremity, in the vicinity of 
the Caſtle, until the year 1736, when they were removed to 
Aua rj u, a more centrical, though more bleak ſituation, 
nearly under the higheſt part of the north fide of the hill. 
Both are at preſent in pretty good repair; and the glebe 
and garden, confiſting of about 6 acres, are both ſubſtan- 
tially incloted with ſtone walls. The itipend, including 60 
merks for communion elements, is 3o 1. Sterling, and 64 
boils of bear. | 


. Antiquities — The remains of a Daniſh camp“ are till 
very contpicuons on the hill of Q]. It would ap- 
pear that thate Dares, who inhabited the burgh { burges ) 
in this :eighbourhoud, had erected it as an aſylum tor their 
families, it commands a view of the whole county, and a 
Pleaſant proſpect into the counties cf Caithneſs, Sutherland, 
Kols, Inverneis, Nairn, Banff, and Aberdeen. It is worthy 
of Lord Fyic's notice, and becoming his taſte, in beautifying 
the county, to renew this monument, and perpetuate its an- 
tiquity. . 


Advantages, 


* Poth Foxpoxn and Buchanan give account of the Danes 
landing in Murray, about the year 1008, when Malcolm IL 
faarched againit them, fought, and was deteated at Forres, 
In the career ot their tucceſs, they ſent for their families, who 
enjoyed the land till they were repeatedly defeated at Gamerie 
in Banff-ſhire. and Cruden in Buchan, where the Daniſh camps 
are {till to be ſeen, | | 


Advantages. —One great advantage, which this pariſh in a 
peculiar manner enjoys, is the aburdance of ſtore ſo well 
adapted both for building and inclofirg; of which, however, 
the inhabitants have not yet availed theinſe:ves in any great 


degree. Beſides thi , no part of the pariſh is inconvenient- 


ly diftant from either of the harbours of Loffi:mouth or 
Findhorn, or the markets of Elgin, to which laſt there is at 
all times an uninterrupted acceſs by a handſome ſtone bridge, 
where the poſt road to Forres croſſes the Loſſie, about the 
middle of the ſouth fide cf the pariſh. 


Language —The language of the pariſh is the Scotch dia- 
let, Some of the names of places are evidently Gaelic, 
ſuch as Kintrae, Inſbagarty“, ¶ Innis-ant_ſhagairt ), the Leggat, 
{an lag-fhad ), &c. And it is highly probable that many 
more of them are of Gaelic origin, though they are now 
corrupted or diſguiſed ſo much, by having been ſo long in 
the mouths of Lowlanders, that it is hardly poſſible for a 
Highlander to recognize them for his native tongue. 


Charafer, Cc. [he people are induſtrious and frugal, poſ- 
ſeſſing allo other virtues, not ſo much the neceſſary conſe- 
quence of their ſituation ; being in general honeſt, benevo- 
lent and friendly, and entertaining a high reſpect for the 
ordinances of religion, The dreſs of the poorer tenants and 
day-labourers is of the cheapeſt kind, chiefly of home ma- 
nufacture; that of the more ſubſtantial farmers, and their 
ſervants, is purchaſed from the ſhops of Elgin. 


The Prieſt's Ifland. 


END OF THE TENFH YOLUME, 
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